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The Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
From about V.S. 1125 (A.D. 1068) to about V.S. 1280 
(A.D. 1223) 

By SA HIT YAC H ARY A FT. BISHESHWAR NATH REU 

/ 10L0NEL James Tod has stated in his Annals of Rajas- 
thcina that in v.s. 526 (a.d. 470) Rathora Nayapala 
acquired the kingdom of Kanauj after killing king Ajayapala. 1 
This assertion does not seem to be correct, for, though the 
Rashtrakutas had had their sway over Kanauj ere this, yet 
about this particular period king Skandagupta or his son 
Kumaragupta of the Imperial Gupta' dynasty ruled over 
Kanauj. 2 After this the MaukharTs occupied it, 3 and their 
power was set aside, for some time, by the Baisas, who took 
possession of Kanauj. 4 But after the death of Harsha the 
Maukharls again made it their capital. About v.s. 798 
(a.d. 741) king Lalitaditya (Muktapida) of Kashmir had 
invaded Kanauj, then, too, it was the capital of Yashovarman, 
the Maukhari ruler. 5 Further it appears from the copper 
grant 0 of v.s. 1084 (a.d. 1027) of Pratihara king 

Trilochanapala and from the inscription 7 of v.s. 1093 

1 Annul s and Antiquities of Rajasthan (cd. by W. Crooke), p. 930. 

- Bharata-M-PmcMna Rajavamsha , pt. ii, pp. 285-97. 

3 Bhfimta-ke-Prachma Rajavamsha, pt. ii, p. 373. 

4 / Ih drain- k e- Prdtfi vna Rajavamsha , pt. ii, p. 338. 

r> Bhdrata - kc- Pmeh in a Rajavamsha , pt. ii, p. 376. 

0 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 34. 

7 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, p. 432. 
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(a.d. 1036) of Yashahpala that the Pratiharas ruled over 
Kanauj about that time. 

Later, Rashtrakuta 1 Chandradeva (whose descendants 
were afterwards known as Gahadavalas owing to their sway 
over Gadhipur, i.e. Kanauj), having conquered Badaun 
about v.s. 1111 (a.d. 1054), afterwards took possession of 
Kanauj. Thus the kingdom of Kanauj once more came into 
the possession of the Rashtrakutas. 2 

About 60 copper grants and inscriptions of these Gahada- 
valas have been found in which they are mentioned as “ Surya 
vamshls”. But perhaps the mention of the Gahadavaia 
dynasty is only found in three grants of v.s. 1161, 1162, and 
1166 issued by Govindachandra while he was a prince regent 
as well as in the inscription of his queen Kumaradevl. Further, 
there is no mention of the word Rashtrakuta or Ratta in them, 
but they belonged to a branch of the Rashtrakutas as has 
been separately discussed elsewhere. 3 The Gahadavalas had 
their sway over Kashi (Benares), Oudh, and, perhaps, over 
Indrasthana (Delhi) too. 4 

1. Yashovigraha 

He is known to be a descendant of the Solar dynasty. 
This is the first name traceable of this family. 

2. Mahichandra 

Also known as Mahiyala, Mahi-ala or Maintain, was the 
son of Yashovigraha. 

1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland , January, 
1930, pp. 115-19. 

2 The kingdom of Rashtraktita Dhruvaraja of the Deccan had extended 
in the north up to Ayodhya between v.s. 842 and 850 ; later, in the time 
of Krishnaraja II between v.s. 932 and 971, its frontier had reached near 
the bank of the Ganges. Further, between v.s. 997 and 1023, in 
Krishna Ill's time, it had extended even beyond the Ganges. Probably 
at this time a member of this dynasty or some survivor of the early' 
Rashtrakuta rulers of Kanauj might have received a “ Jagir " here, in 
whose family king Chandra, the conqueror of Kanauj, was born. 

3 Journal Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland , January, 
1930, pp. 111-21. 

4 V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, p. 384. 
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3. Chandradeva 

He was the son of Mahlchandra. Three copper grants, 
of v.s. 1148 (a.d. 1091), v.s. 1150 1 (a.d. 1093) and v.s. 1156 
(a.d. 1100), of this king have been found at Chandravatl. 2 

From the copper grants of his descendants it appears 
that he made Kanauj his capital, and put down the anarchy 
resulting from the deaths of Kaja Bh5ja 3 of the Parmara 
dynasty of Malwa and Kama 4 of the Haihaya (Kalchuri) 
dynasty of ChedL 

It is evident from his first grant that he gained strength 
about v.s. 1111 (a.d. 1054), and afterwards seized the kingdom 
of Kanauj 5 from the Pratiharas. 

This king had made several charitable gifts of gold weighing 
equal to his person. The districts of Kashi, Kushika (Kanauj), 
northern Koshala (Oudh), and Indrasthana (Delhi) were 
under his sway. He had also built a “ Vaishnava ” temple 
of Adikeshava at Kashi. 

A copper grant, 6 of v.s. 1154 (a.d. 1097), of his son 
Madanapala has been found, which contains a mention of the 
charity, given by Chandradeva. This shows that, though 

1 In the copper grant of v.s. 1150 there is a mention of Pratihara Devapala 
of Kanauj : — 

An inscription of Devapala dated v.s. 1005 (a.d. 948) has been found 
(Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, p. 177). 

2 Epigraphia Indica , vol. ix, p. 302 ; and vol. xiv, pp. 192-209. 

TOl II 

i.e. being oppressed by the anarchy prevailing after the deaths of 
Rajas Bhoja and Kama the earth sought refuge with Chandradeva. 

King Bhoja mentioned here is supposed by some historians to be the 
Pratihara Bhoja. 

4 Bharat- ke- Prach ina Iidjavamsha , vol. i, p. 50. 

6 Some historians assign v.s. 1135 (a.d. 1078) to Chandradeva’s conquest 
of Kanauj. 

n Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, p. 11. 
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Chandra was alive up to that date, he had made over the 
reins of the Government to his son Madanapala. The following 
are the titles attached to Chandra’s name : — Parama- 
bhattaraka, Mahara j adhiraj a, Parameshvara, and Panama 
Maheshvara. Chandraditya appears as a second name of 
this king. 

He had two sons : Madanapala and Vigrahapala. From 
this Vigrahapala probably the Badayun family took its 
origin. 

4. Madanapala 

He was the eldest son and successor of Chandradeva. 
Five copper grants of the time of Madanapala have been 
found, the first being the aforesaid one of v.s. 1154 1 
(a.d. 1097). 

The second 2 of v.s. 1161 (a.d. 1104) is of his son (Maharaja- 
kumara) Govindachandra, in which there is a mention of 
the charitable grant of the village “ Basahi ” together with 
the cess called “ Turushkadanda This shows that just 
as “ Jazia ” was levied upon the Hindus this “ Turush- 
kadanda 99 was levied by Madanapala upon the Mohmmedans. 
Further, this is the first grant in which the word Gahadavala 
is mentioned. 

The third 3 of v.s. 1162 (a.d. 1105) is also of the Maharaja - 
putra Govindachandra and mentions the name of the senior 
queen of Madanapala and mother of Govindachandra as 
Balhadevi. 4 

The fourth 5 is of v.s. 1163 (in fact of 1164) (a.d. 1107). 
This is of king Madanapala himself, in which his queen’s 
name appears as Prithvxshrlka. 

The fifth 6 of v.s. 1166 (a.d. 1109) is also of Maharaja- 
putra Govindachandrade va . 

1 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 11. 

2 Indian Antiquary, vol. xiv, p. 103. 

■ 3 Bpigraphia Indica, vol. ii, p. 359. 

4 She was also called RalhanadevL 

B Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, p. 787. 

8 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 15. 
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Madanadeva was the second name of the king. His titles 
were : — Parama Bhattaraka, Parameshvara, Parama 
Maheshvara, and Maharajadhiraja. He had gained victories 
in many battles. From the aforesaid copper grants it appears 
that Madanapala, too, had in his old age made over the 
Government to his son Govindachandra. 

The Silver Goins of Madanapala 1 

On the obverse there is an image of a horseman along 
with some illegible letters. On the reverse there is an image 
of a bull with the legend “ Madhava Shrl Samanta 35 along 
the border. The diameter of these coins is a bit smaller than 
half an inch and they are made of base silver. 

The Copper Coins of Madanapala 2 

On the obverse of these, too, there is a rude image of a 
horseman and the legend “ Madanapaladeva 55 . On the 
reverse, like the silver coins, there is an image of a bull and 
the legend fi£ Madhava Shn Samanta 53 . They are a bit bigger 
than half an inch in diameter. 

5. Govindachandra 

He was the eldest son and successor of Madanapala. 
33 copper plates and 2 inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered, of which the first, second, and third copper grants 
of v.s. 1161 (a.d. 1104), 1162 (a.d. 1105) and 1166 (a.d. 1109) 3 
respectively, have already been mentioned in his father’s 
history. As till then he was regarded a prince his reign might 
have commenced from v.s. 1167 (a.d. 1110). 

The fourth and the fifth copper plates 4 are of v.s. 1171 
(a.d. 1114). Of the fourth, only the first plate has been found, 
i.e. it is incomplete. The sixth 5 is of v.s. 1172 (a.d. 1116). 

1 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , vol. i, p. 260. 

2 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. i, p. 260, 
pi. xxvi. No. 17. 

3 It shows that Govindachandra had defeated the “ Gaura M and that 
the " Hammirs ” (Mohammedans) were also awe-strnck by his bravery. 

4 List of Northern (Indian) Inscriptions, No. 692 ; and Epigraphia 
Indica, vol. iv, p. 102. This was issued from Benares. 

5 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 104. 
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The seventh 1 of v.s. 1174 (a.d. 1117) was issued from 
Devasthana and contains a mention of his army of elephants. 
The eighth 2 is also of v.s. 1174 (in fact of 1175) (a.d. 1119), 
and the ninth 3 of v.s. 1175 (a.d. 1119). The tenth 4 of 
v.s. 1176 (a.d. 1119) was issued from the village Khayara 
on the Ganges and contains the name of his senior queen, 
Nayanakelidevi. The eleventh, 5 the twelfth, 6 and the 
thirteenth 7 are of v.s. 1176 (a.d. 1119), 1177 (a.d. 1120 ), 
and 1178 (a.d. 1122) respectively. 

The fourteenth 8 plate of v.s. 1180 (a.d. 1123) contains 
along with the king’s other titles, the decorations 
“Ashvapati”, “ Gajapati ”, “Narapati”, “ Rajatrayadhi- 
pati “ Vividhavidyavichara-vachaspati ”, etc. The fifteenth 9 
of v.s. 1181 (a.d. 1124) contains his mother’s name, 
“ Ralhanadevi.” The sixteenth 10 of v.s. 1182 (a.d. 1125) 
was issued from the place “ Madapratlhara ” on the Ganges. 
The seventeenth 11 of v.s. 1182 (a.d. 1127) (originally of 
v.s. 1183) was issued from the village “ Ishaparatishthana ” 
on the Ganges. The eighteenth plate 12 is of v.s. 1184 
(a.d. 1127). 

The nineteenth plate 13 is of v.s. 1185 (a.d. 1129). 

The twentieth plate 14 is of v.s. 1186 (a.d. 1130). 

The twenty-first plate 15 is of v.s. 1188 (a.d. 1131). 

1 E% ngraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 105. 

2 Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, p. 19. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p, 106. 

4 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 108. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 109. 

6 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. xxxi, p. 123. 

7 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 110. 

8 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. lvi, p. 108. Mr. Bhandarkar gives 
the date as v.s. 1187. 

9 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. lvi, p. 114. 

10 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 100. 

11 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. xxvii, p. 242. 

12 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 111. 

13 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. lvi, p. 119. 

14 Lucknow Museum Report of 1914-15, pp. 4-10. 

15 Indian Antiquary, vol. xix, p. 249. 
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The twenty-second plate 1 11 is of v.s. 1189 (a.d. 1133). 

The twenty-third plate 2 is of v.s. 1190 (a.d. 1 133). 

The twenty-fourth plate 3 is of v.s. 1191 (a.d, 1134), of 
Maharajaputra Yatsarajadeva of the “ Singara 55 dynasty, 
who was a feudatory of king Govindachandra and was also 
called “ Loha<Jadeva 

The twenty-fifth 4 and the twenty-sixth 5 plates are of 
v.s. 1196 (a.d. 1139) and v.s. 1197 (a.d. 1141) respectively. 
The twenty-seventh 6 of v.s. 1198 (a.d. 1141) speaks of a 
charitable grant made on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of his senior queen’s demise. 

The twenty-eighth 7 plate of v.s. 1199 (a.d. 1 143) contains 
a mention of the king’s (Govindachandra’s) son Maharaja- 
putra Rajyapaladeva. 8 The twenty-ninth, 9 thirtieth, 10 and 
thirty-first 31 plates are of v.s. 1200 (a.d. 1144), v.s. 1201 
(a.d. 1146), and v.s. 1202 (a.d. 1146) respectively, A stone 
pillar inscription 12 of v.s. 1207 (a.d. 1151) oft his king has 
been found at Hathiyadaha in which the name of his queen 
is mentioned as GosalladevL 

The thirty-second 13 copper grant of Govindachandra of 
v.s. 1208 (a.d. 1151) contains a mention of the charitable 
grant made by his senior queen, GosalladevI, who is also 
described as enjoying all the honours of the state. The 
thirty-third plate 14 is of v.s. 1211 (a.d. 1154). 

1 Epigraphia Indica , vol. v, p. 114. 

2 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 112. 

3 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 131. 

4 Epigraphia Indica , vol. ii, p. 361. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 114. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 113. 

7 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 21. 

8 He was born of Nayanakelidevi and might have predeceased his 
father. 

9 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 115. 

10 Epigraphia Indica, vol. v, p. 115. 

11 Epigraphia Indica, vol. vii, p. 99. 

12 Archaeological Survey of India, vol. i, p. 96. 

13 Kielhorn’s list of inscription of N.I., p. 19, No. 131. 

14 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 116. 
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An inscription 1 of Govindachandra ’s queen, Kumaradevi^ 
daughter of king Devarakshita of the Ohhikkora dynasty 
of Pithika, was found at Sarnath., which shows that this 
queen had built a temple and had dedicated it to Dharma- 
chakra Jina. 

Looking to the vast number of the copper grants of 
Govindachandra we understand that he was a powerful and 
generous ruler and most probably for some time he was 
the greatest king in northern India, and had retained his sway 
over Benares . 3 

He had sent out Suhala, as his delegate, to the great 
convocation called by Alankara, the minister of king Jaya- 
simha, of Kashmir. This fact is stated in the “ Shrikantha- 
charita Kavya ” of poet Mankha : — 

-qrfe m t 

^?ft a ii 

i.e. he offered his respects to the great scholar Suhala, the 
delegate of the king Govindachandra of Kanauj. 

This Govindachandra had also fought with the Mohmmedan 
(Turk) invaders of India , 4 and had conquered the provinces 
of Gaura and Chedi. From the decoration “ Vividhavidya- 

1 Epigmphia Indica. vol. ix, pp. 319-28. 

2 This Kumaradevi was a follower of Buddhism. In a manuscript 
copy of the book entitled " Ashtasarika " preserved in the Nepal State 
Library it is thus stated : — 

^nrwt^?n': vrsfl 

This shows that Govindachandra ’s second queen Vasantadevl, too, 
was a follower of the Mahayana branch of Buddhism. Some people hold 
Vasantadevl to be another name of Kumaradevi. In the " Ramacharita ", 
written by Sandhyakaranandi, king Mahana (Mathana) father of 
Kumaradevfs mother is stated to be of the Rashtrakuta dynasty, 

3 Of the twenty-one copper grants, found near Benares, fourteen belong 
to this king Govindachandra, 

4 Perhaps these were the Turks that were then attempting advances 
from the Lahore side. 
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vicharavachaspati 55 attached to his name we understand 
that, besides being a patron of learning, he himself was a 
good scholar. 

Lakshmldhara, his minister of peace and war, with his 
order, compiled the work entitled “ V ya vaharakalpataru ”, 
a book on law. 

Names of his three sons are found as below : — Vijaya- 
chandra, Rajyapala, and Asphotachandra. 

Mr. V. A. Smith holds the period of Go vindachandra 5 s 
reign to be from a.d. 1104 to 1155 (v.s. 1161 to 1212). 1 But 
it is quite clear that his father was alive up to v.s. 1166 
(a.d. 1109), hence up to that date he was only a prince regent. 

Many gold and copper coins of Govindachandra have been 
found. Though the metal of the gold coins is rather debased 
they are found in abundance. 800 of these were found at 
the village Nanpara (Rahraich, Oudh) in v.s. 1944 (a.d. 1887) 
when the Bengal North-Western Railway was under 
construction. 

The Gold Coins 2 of Govindachandra 

On the obverse there are three lines of the legend. The 
first line reads “ ”, the second “ ”, and the 

third “ There is also a trident in the third line, which 

is probably a mark of the mint. On the reverse there is a 
rude image of the goddess Lakshml in the sitting posture. 
These are a bit larger in size than the current British Indian 
silver four anna piece. 

The Copper Coins 3 of Govindachandra 

On the obverse there are two lines of writing. The first 
contains “ ” and the second “ On the 

reverse there is a very rude image of the goddess Lakshml 
in the sitting posture. These coins are rare and are about 
the size of the British Indian silver four anna piece. 

1 Early History of India (4th edition), p. 400. 

3 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta , vol. i, pp. 260-1, 
pi. xxvi, No. 18. 

3 Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , vol. i, p. 261. 
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6. V.IJAYACHAN.DRA 

He was the son and successor of Govindachandra and was 
also known as Malladeva. 1 The two copper grants and two 
inscriptions of this king have been found. The first copper 
plate 2 is of v.s. 1224 (a.d. 1168) in which the king's title 
is mentioned as Maharaj adhiraj a, and that of his son Jayach- 
chandradeva, as Yuvaraja (prince regent). There is also a 
mention of Vijayachandra’a victory 3 over the Mohammedans. 
The second 4 copper grant of v.s. 1225 (a.d. 1169) also contains 
a mention of the king as well as of his heir apparent in the 
same manner as the first. 

The first inscription 5 is of v.s. 1225 (a.d. 1169). It does 
not contain the name of his son. The second inscription, 6 
which is dated v.s. 1225 (a.d. 1169), belongs to the commander- 
in-chief, Pratapadhavala, and contains the mention of a 
forged copper grant of Vijayachandra. 

This king was a follower of Vaishnavism, and had built 
many temples 7 of Vishnu. His queen's name was Chandra- 
lekha. He had invested his son, Jayachchandra, with the 
powers of administration during his lifetime. His army 
consisted of a large number of elephants and horses. In 
the inscription of Jayachchandra this king is mentioned 
as a victor of the world. But in the inscription 8 of v.s. 1220 
of Chauhana Vigraharaja IV there is a mention of his 
(Vigraharaja's) victory from which it follows that if Vijaya- 
chandra had conquered any country he might have done so 
before this date. 

• ■; 1 Mambkamanjari p. 6. 

2 Epigraphia Indica , vol. iv, p. 118. 

wnr: ” This shows that he might have fought with Khufiro of Ghazni, 
who, at that time, had settled at Lahore. 

4 Indian Antiquary , vol, xv, p. 7. 

5 Archceological Survey of India, vol. xi, p. 125. 

6 Journal American Oriental Society , vol. vi, p. 548. 

7 The ruins of these temples are still existent in Jaunpur. 

8 Bharat- Jc&PrdcMna Rajavamsha , vol. i, p. 244. 
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In the “ Prithvlraja Raso ” Vijayacliandra is named as 
Vijayapala. 

Jayachchandra 

He was the son and successor of Yijayachandra. On the 
day of his birth his grandfather, Govindachandra, had gained 
a victory over Dasharna country, to commemorate which, 
the then born grand heir to the throne was named Jaitra- 
chandra 1 (Jayantachandra, or Jayachchandra). 

From the aforesaid copper grant of v.s. 1224 of king 
Vijayacliandra it is evident that Jayachchandra had been 
invested with the ruling powers during his father’s lifetime. 

In the preface to the drama named “ Rambhamanjan 
Natika ”, 2 by Nayachandra Suri, it is thus stated : — 

i.e. whose (Jayachchandra ’s) mighty arm is like a pillar to 
tether the elephant of fortune of king Madanavarmadeva. 

This shows that Jayachchandra probably had extended his 
sway over Kalinjar and defeated its king Madanavarmadeva 3 

1 “ wnfr 5rf*R f^rfwr tjv ^ 

W fTfwr ^rnTTTW i 

f^nr wtV *rsrnrr cnfr 

“ wnfr vfsrc; f^ir *rro f ?ft ^rPrf^n 

ttth tffwi itthowT -s^w; i 

t%*t ftremrl’T xfipsiT %%f?r *rm rm : 

^rf ^near ^ ^ fs: tbnw: ” 

(w*fwf|- •rrf^fTj ■f- ^9-^8) 

2 p. 4. 

3 His last grant is of v.s. 1219 (a.d. 1163) and that of his successor Para- 
mardideva of v.s. 1223 (a.d. 1167). This shows that the victory mentioned 
above was gained by Jayachchandra while he was a prince regent. 
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of the Chandela dynasty. Similarly, having defeated the 
Bh5rs, he had also annexed Khor. 

Fourteen copper grants and two inscriptions of his reign 
have been found. 

The first 1 copper plate is of v.s. 1226 (a.d. 1170) granted 
from the village Vadaviha. It contains an account of the 
Bajyabhisheka (Coronation) of the king, which was performed 
on Sunday, the 6th day of the bright half of Ashadha, v.s. 1226 
(21st June, 1170 a.d.). 

The second 2 plate is of v.s. 1228 (a.d. 1172) issued from 
the Triveni confluence (Allahabad). The third 3 is of v.s. 1230 
(a.d. 1173) issued from Varanasi (Benares). 

The fourth 4 is of v.s. 1231 (a.d. 1174) issued from Kashi 
(Benares). From the thirty-second line of this plate it 
appears that this copper grant was engraved later in v.s. 1235 
(a.d. 1179). The fifth 5 plate is of v.s. 1232 (a.d. 1175) 
and contains the name of the king’s son, Harishchandra, 
at whose “ Jatakarma ” ceremony the charity mentioned 
was granted from Benares. From the thirty-first and thirty- 
second lines of this plate, too, w T e infer that the plate was 
actually prepared like the preceding one in v.s. 1235 
(a.d. 1179). 

The sixth copper plate 6 is of v.s. 1232 (a.d. 1175). The 
charity mentioned therein was granted on the occasion of 
the name giving ceremony of Harishchandra. The seventh, 7 
the eighth, 8 and the ninth 9 plates are of v.s. 1233 (a.d. 1177), 
and the tenth 10 is of v.s. 1134 (a.d. 1177). The eleventh, 11 

1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 121. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 122. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 124. 

4 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 125. 

5 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 127. 

6 Indian Antiquary, vol, xviii, p. 130. 

7 Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 129. 

8 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 135. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. J37. 

10 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 138. 

11 Indian Antiquary, vol. xviii, p. 140. 
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the twelfth, 1 and the thirteenth 2 are all of v.s. 1236 
(a.d. 1180). These three were issued from the village of 
Randavai situated on the Ganges. The fourteenth 3 plate 
is of v.s. 1243 (a.d. 1187). 

The first inscription 4 of v.s. 1245 (a.d. 1189) of this king 
has been found at Meohad (near Allahabad), and the second 
inscription 5 at Buddha Gaya, which is a Buddhist inscription 
and contains a mention of this king. The fourth digit of the 
number indicating the year of this inscription being spoiled 
it reads 124- only. 

This king was a very powerful monarch and had so immense 
an army that people called him by the nick-name 
“ Dalapangula ”. 6 

Poet Shri Harsha, the author of the famous poem cs Naisha- 
dhiya Charita ”, had also flourished in his court. The name 
of this poet’s mother was MamalladevT, and that of his father 
Hira, as appears from the concluding stanzas of each of the 
chapters of the aforesaid poem running as follows : — * 

i.e. Hira begot Harsha in MamalladevL 

1 Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, p. 141. 

2 Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, p. 142. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. xv, p, 10. 

4 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India , (a.d. 1921-2), 

pp. 120-1. 

5 Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society (1880), p. 77. 

C vwrwO 5. §) 

i.e., who has earned the title of " Pangu " (lame) being unable to mobilize 
his immense armies without the support of two sticks — Gangaand Yamuna. 
It is also evident from the above reference that the title of Jayachchandra's 
father was Malladeva and the name of his mother was Chandralekha. 
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In the conclusion of this “ Naishadhiya Charita ” it is 
thus stated : — 

“ ^ swr i ” 

i.e. in the court of the king of Kanauj Shri Harsha had the 
privilege of being seated on an “ Asana 55 and of being honoured 
with the offer of a betel ( rfT^^T ) on attending and leaving 

s C\ 

the court. 

Though there is no mention of Jayachchandra in Naisha- 
dhiya Charita ”, but from the “ Prabandha Kosha ” compiled 
by Rajashekhara Suri, in v.s. 1405, we learn that this poet 
flourished in the court of this king. 

This Shri Harsha had also written the book named 
Khandanakhandakhadya. It is thus stated in the end of 
the <c Dvirupakosha ” : — 

i 

This shows that this book (Dvirupakosha) was also written 
by the same poet. 

Jayachchandra was the last powerful Hindu monarch of 
Kanauj. According to “ Prithviraja Raso 55 he had performed 
the great sacrifice called “ Rajasuya Yagya ”, and the 
“ Svayamvara ” ceremony of his daughter Samyogita, 
which brought about the downfall of the Hindu Empire in 
India. In this c< Svayamvara ” as Prithviraja, the Chauhana 
king of Delhi, forcibly abducted and married the princess, 
enmity broke out between the two most powerful kings of 
India (Jayachchandra and Prithviraja). This internal discord 
afforded a golden opportunity to Shihabuddin to invade 
India. But the story of the £C Raso ” is a mere fiction as 
firstly there is no mention of Rajasuya or the Svayamvara of 
Samyogita in the grants or the inscriptions of Jayachchandra, 
secondly no trace of the abduction of Samyogita is found in 
the poems connected with Chauhana Prithviraja, arid thirdly 
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Pritliviraja Raso records the death of Maharavala Samara 
Simha of Mewar while helping Piitbvlraja against Shiha- 
buddin, but, in fact, he died 110 years after this event. We 
have fully discussed the subject elsewhere. 1 

Shihabuddln Ghorl defeated Jayachchandra in the battle 
of Chanda val 2 (Etawah dist.) in a.h. 590 (v.s. 1250 = 
A. n. 1194) and, in the plunder of Benares, got so much wealth 
that 1,400 camels were employed for its transport to Ghazni, 3 

From this period Mohmmedans acquired sovereignty in 
Northern India and, being dismayed by this defeat, 
Jayachchandra drowned himself in the Ganges. But anyhow 
for some time Kanauj remained under the possession of 
Harishchandra, the son of Jayachchandra. 

The Mohmmedan historians have mentioned Jayachchandra 
as the king of Benares, 4 which probably was the seat of his 
Government at that time. 

Jayachchandra had built several forts, out of which one 
was built at Kanauj on the bank of the Ganges, another at 
Asai, on the Jumna (in Etwah dist.), and a third at Kurra 
(Kada). 5 At Etawah, on a mound, near the bank of the 

1 Indian Antiquary, vol. lix (Jan. 1930), pp. 6-9. 

2 Tabqaie-Nasin, p. 140. 

3 KdmiluttavdnJch (Elliot’s translation), vol. ii, p. 251. 

4 In the Persian chronicle, Taj ul-Ma-dsir, written by Hasan Nizami, 
this event is thus described: — 

After taking possession of Delhi next year Qutubuddln Aibak invaded 
Kanauj. On the way Sultan Shahabuddm also joined him. The invading 
army consisted of 50,000 horse. The Sultan had posted Qutbuddin 
in the vanguard. Jayachandra met this army at Chandaval near Etawah. 
At the time of the battle king Jayachandra, seated on an elephant, guided 
his forces, but was eventually killed. The Sultan’s army then plundered 
the treasure of the fort of Asm and, having proceeded further, similarly 
took Benares. He also got 300 elephants in this plunder. 

Maulana Minhajuddln in his Tabqdt-i-Ndsiri says that the two generals 
Qutbuddin and Izzuddln accompanied the Sultan (Shihabuddln) and 
defeated king Jayachandra of Benares near Chandaval in a.h. 590 (v.s. 1250). 

5 This place is in the Allahabad district on the bank of the Ganges. 
It is alleged that the remains of Jayachehandra’s fort on one bank of the 
river and those of his brother Manikachandra’s fort on the opposite bank 
are still existent. The peculiar burial ground of the place also tells the tale 
of a battle being fought there, in which the victorious Jayachchandra had 
destroyed a very large number of his Muslim foes. 

TPACJ TAATTTA1?V T Q39 *>. 
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Jumna, there exist, to this day, some remains which 
are supposed by the local people to be the remains of 
Jayachchandra’s fort. 

It is stated in the “ Prabandha Kosha ” that king 
Jayachchandra had conquered 700 “ Yojana 55 (5,600 miles) 
of land. His son’s name was Meghachandra. J ayachchandra’s 
minister, Padmakara, on his return from Anahilpur, had 
brought with him a beautiful widow named SuhavadevL 
Being smitten with her love Jayachchandra kept her as his 
concubine and from her a son was born. When this illegitimate 
son came of age, his mother requested the king to declare 
him his heir apparent. But the king’s minister, Vidyadhara, 
announced prince Meghachandra to be the rightful heir. 
This offended SuhavadevL She sent her secret agent to the 
Sultan’s court at Taxila (Punjab) and planned the invasion 
of Kanauj. 1 Though the minister Vidyadhara, having learnt 
of the conspiracy through his spies, had given timely informa- 
tion to the king, he did not give any credit to it. The 
minister, being thus aggrieved, plunged himself into the 
Ganges. Shortly afterwards the Sultan appeared with his 
armies on the scene. The king marched out to encounter 
him and a desperate battle was fought between the two. 
But it is still a mystery whether the king was killed on the 
battlefield or plunged himself into the Ganges. 

Harishchandra 

Harishchandra, son of Jayachchandra, was born on the 
8th day of the dark half of Bhadrapada, v.s. 1232 (the 
10th August, 1175), and after the death of Jayachchandra 
succeeded to the throne of Kanauj in v.s. 1250 (a.d. 1193) 
at the age of 18. 

It is generally believed that on the death of Jayachchandra 
the Mohammedans had taken possession of Kanauj. But in 
the Mohammedan chronicles of the time such as Tdjul 

1 Merutunga, too, in his PrabandhachintamaiyC discredits SuhavadevI 
for calling the Mohmmedans. This book was written in v.s. 1362. 
(A.n. 1305). 
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Ma-dsir and Tabqdtendsin , etc., it is stated that after the 
battle of Chandaval the Mohmmedan army went towards 
Prayag and Benares. They speak of Jayachchandra as the 
Baja of Benares. This clearly shows that, though Kanauj 
had been devastated by the Mohammedans and its power 
had declined, still for some years the descendants of 
Jayachchandra had a hold over the country around it. It 
was Shamsuddin Iltutmish who, for the first time, annihilated 
the Gahadavala kingdom after taking possession of Kanauj. 

Though in the Tabqdtendsin Kanauj has been included in 
the lists of the cities conquered by Qutbuddln and Sham- 
suddin 1 both, j^et it is a point for consideration that when it 
was already conquered by Qutbuddln, what led Shamsuddin 2 
to reconquer it ? 

Of the aforesaid two copper plates, 3 of v.s. 1232, of king 
Jayachchandra, the first mentions that he granted the village 
of Yadesar to his family priest on the occasion of the “ Jata- 
karma ” ceremony of his son, prince Harishchandra. And 
the second refers to the grant of two villages given to a 
Brahmana named Hrishlkesha on the occasion of Harish- 
chandra’s name giving ceremony, performed on the 13th day 
of the bright half of Bhadrapada, v.s. 1232 (the 31st August, 
1175). At this time the prince was only 21 days old. 

One copper grant and one inscription of the time of 
Harishchandra have been found. 

The copper grant 4 was issued on the 15th day of the 

1 Tabqatenasin, p. 179. 

3 In the time of this Iltutmish a Kshatriya hero named Bartu destroyed 
a number of Mohammedans in Oudh. (Tabqatenasiri (English translation), 
pp. 628-9.) 

3 The first of these two was found at the village of Kamauli in Benares 
district ( Epigraphia Indiea, vol. iv, p. 127) ; and the second at the village 
of Sihvar (also in the same district) ( Indian Antiquary , vol. xviii, p. 130). 

4 j Epigraphia Indiea, vol. x, p. 95. 

In this copper plate the Samvat is stated both in figures and words. 
The first digit of the figure appears to have been made by erasing some other 
figure. Mr. R. I). Banerji reads it as 1257 (Journal Bengal Asiatic Society , 
vol. vii, p. 762, No. 11). If this version be taken as correct then this grant 
should have been written three years after giving the village of PamahL 
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bright half of Pausha, v.s. 1253 (a.d. 1196) in which his 
titles (which are similar to those of his forefathers) are 
mentioned as follows : — Paramabhattaraka, Maharaja- 
dhiraja, Paramesbvara, Parama Maheshvara, Ashvapati, 
G-ajapati, Narapati, Raj atrayadhipati, Vividhavidyavichara- 
vacbaspati, etc. This shows that though a large part of the 
kingdom had passed away from his possession yet he main- 
tained his independence to some extent. 

The inscription of this king, too, is of v.s. 1253, which 
was found at Belkheda. Though the king’s name is 
not mentioned in this inscription but from the words 
“ ” mentioned in it, Mr. R. D. Banerji 

and other scholars hold it to be of the time of Harishchandra. 

As stated above, on the death of Jayachchandra, in the 
battle with Sultan Shihabuddin, his son Harishchandra 
became the ruler of the country around Kanauj, while his 
relatives went towards Khor 1 (Shaxnsabad) 2 (in the Famildi- 
abad dist.). But when the few districts that remained under 

1 From the history of Rampur we learn that when Sharnsuddin had 
invaded Khor, Jajapala acknowledged his supremacy and remained there, 
but his brother Prahasta * (Baradaisena) fled to Mahul (in the Farrukhabad 
dist,), while some of their relatives excaped to Nepal. After a time 
the descendants of Jajapala leaving Khor settled in Uset (in the Badaun 
dist.) . Probably Lakhanapala,f too, at that time lived there in the capacity 
of a feudatory. Afterwards being chased by the Mohmmedans there, they 
went towards Bilsad.J Later Kama Rai (Ramasahaya), a descendant of 
Jajapala, found the state of Rampur in the Etah district. The Rao of 
Khimsepur in the Farrukabad district also claims his descent from Jajapala. 
Similarly the Chaudharis of Surjai and Sarddha (Mainpuri dist.) are known 
as the descendants of Jajapala. 

It is said that Manikachandra was a brother of Jayachchandra. The 
rulers of Manda and Bijapnr, states in the Mirzapur district, as weE as 
some other petty landholders of Ghazipur district, claim their descent 
from Gadana, the son of Manikachandra. 

2 In v.s. 1270 Sharnsuddin converted the name of Khor as Shamsabad 
after his own name. 

* In the Pratapgurha Naim , published in a.d. 1849, this prince is 
mentioned as Harasu. Perhaps Harasii and Prahasta are corrupted forms 
of Harishchandra. 

f Bpigraphia Indie a, vol. i, p. 64. 

t At some places the time of this event is given as v.s. 1280. 
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the control of Harishchandra were also attacked by Sultan 
Shamsuddm Iltutmish the sons of Harishchandra (Bara- 
dalsena) 1 took their abode first in Khoram then in Mahui. 

But, some time after, the Mohammedans began their inraids 
in this district also, and Slha , 2 the younger son of Bardaisena, 
was obliged, therefore, to migrate to Marwar. 

It is already stated above that Harishchandra 5 s sons had 
gone away towards Mahuvi. Here, after some time, his 
younger son, Siha, had built a fort 3 ; but later, when this 
region began to be overrun by the Mohammedans, Siha 
with his elder brother 4 Setarama was obliged to migrate 
westward with the intention of the pilgrimage to Dvaraka 
and reached Marwar. 

1 Possibly Baradalsena may be a younger brother of Harishchandra. 

2 In the history of Rampur Siha is stated as the grandson of Prahasta, 
but in the history of Marwar his grandfather’s name is stated as 
Baradalsena. It is, therefore, probable that both these are surnames of 
Harishchandra. It is also possible that just as " Dalapangula ” was a title 
of Jayachchandra “ Baradalsena ” (Varadayisainya) might be that of 
Harishchandra. 

3 Its ruins are still existent on the bank of the Ganges and are locally 
known as “ Siha Rao-ka-Kheda ’V 

4 It is stated in Ain-i-Akbari that Siha was the nephew of Jaychand, 
who lived at Shamsabad and was also killed in the battle fought with 
Shahabuddin at Kanauj (vol. ii, p. 507). 

In the Annals and Antiquities of Majasthdna at one place Siha is stated 
as the son of Jayachandra (vol. i, p. 105) while at other as the nephew (vol. ii, 
p. 930). But at the third place he and Setarama both are stated to be the 
grandsons of Jayachandra (vol. ii, p. 940). 

In the inscription of Siha dated v.s. 1330 he is stated as the son of 
Setarama. 

But if we take Setarama to be the elder brother and adoptive father of 
Siha, firstly the times assigned to Jayachandra and Siha adjust themselves 
well, secondly the controversies arising by the mention of Setarama at one 
place as the brother and at others as the father of Siha would also be 
squared up. 

23. 



Asia Minor and the introduction of the worship 
of Kybele, Ma, and Mithr a- into Rome 

By 0. G. VON WESENDONK 

TN 205 b.c., while Hannibal was still standing on Italian 
soil, the Great Goddess from Pessinus in Phrygia, a town 
then situated in the land of the Celtic Galatians, was brought 
to Rome in the shape of a black stone. The Sibylline books 
are said to have advised this transplantation of Kybele 1 to 
the banks of the Tiber. These Sibylline books were copies 
of oracles given by the Sibyl of Cumae in Campania, where she 
acted as priestess of Apollo. Now it has been shown that the 
Sibyl, who is mentioned by Herakleitos, is originally probably 
identical with the Sipylene, i.e. the Goddess from Mount 
Sipylos. 2 This is one of the designations of the Great Phrygian 
Goddess called in Rome Mater deum Magna Idaea , the 
Great Mother of the Gods from Mount Ida. The origin of 
the Sibyl is placed in Phrygia by Herakleides of Pontos, 3 
and Pausanias mentions Erythrai, near Smyrna, situated 
not far from the Sipylos range, as well as Marpessos on 
Mount Ida as birthplaces of the Sibyl. 4 The Sibyl of Cumae 
therefore counselled the introduction into Rome of the 
worship of a goddess with whom she must have been connected 
since ancient times ; Apollo himself comes from Asia Minor. 

We need not dwell on the favourable results of the decision 
taken by the Roman Senate, which body Attalos of Pergamon 
assisted in their desire to obtain the sacred black stone. In 
204, after the Great Goddess had been installed in Rome, 

1 For the relation of the name Kybele to Kybebe, Kubaba, see 
W. F. Albright, Archiv /. Qrientforschung, v, 1929, 230; Bossert, Q.L.Z. , 
1931, 316 f,, v. Blumenthal, l.c., 786. 

2 Buckler, Journ. of Hellenic Studies , xxxyii, 1917, 113 ; cf. Herakleitos, 
fr. 92. A huge rock-hewn representation of the Goddess is still to be seen 
on Mount Sipyles to the east of Magnesia, ef. Pausanias, iii, 22, 4. 

3 Apud Clemens Alex, stromata, i, 108. 
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where her shrine was consecrated in 191 b.c., Scipio landed in 
Africa, and in 201 Carthage had to make peace with Rome. 

During the wars with Mithradates of Pontos the Roman 
soldiers became acquainted with Ma of Komana, under which 
name two towns appear, one in Kataonia and one in Pontos, 
both celebrated for their sanctuaries of the Great Goddess. 
This deity had a warlike character and the Roman army 
identified her with Bellona. She appeared to Sulla in a dream, 
and Plutarch compares the Kappadokian goddess to Selene, 
Athene, ox Enyo. 1 For the Persians Ma was Anahit a-, who 
besides other places had her sanctuary in Hypaipa in Lydia. 
She was considered as the Iranian counterpart of Artemis and 
Kybele. Even Isis was assimilated to her who unites in her 
essence Istar and the Elamian Nana. 2 

Ma of Komana, the viK^opos 9ea, had a temple in Rome 
which was destroyed in 48 b.c., but later on we find near 
the Circus Flaminius an official sanctuary of the Goddess, 
the Aedes Bellonse Pulvinensis, 3 4 as well as a private temple 
dedicated to her, the Aedes Rellonse RufiliaeA 

Like the Galli who had devoted themselves to the service 
of the Great Goddess of Pessinus, Ma of Komana had her own 
priests and priestesses, the fanatici or bellonarii. They 
came from Kappadokia and were not Roman citizens, just 
as such were not allowed to belong to the priesthood of the 
Great Mother. These bellonarii behaved much like modern 
dervishes. In Kastabala in Kilikia the priestesses of Artemis 
Perasia, another form of Ma, walked with bare feet over 
burning coals. 5 In Rome the bellonarii carried double axes, 
the arm of the Hittite Tesub, and cut with these their own 
arms and legs. Latin poets have described orgiastic scenes 

1 Sulla, ix. 

2 Papyrus Oxyrhynehus 11, 1380; 104, 105 (Grenfell and Hunt) says 
that Isis is called : eV Lfepaais ’Avairyv, according to Er. Cumont’s emenda- 
tion of Aarclvrjv, and iv IJovools NavLav. 

3 C.I.L. vi, 2233. 

4 C.I.L. vi, 2234. 

6 Strabo, xii, 2, 7. 
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which were displayed in the streets of Rome when Ma had 
her festival day. 1 

Anahita- was, according to Yast 5, a warlike goddess, 
the protectress of the Iranian nobility, and trophies were still 
deposited in her temples in the Sasanian days. Sasan, the 
grandfather of Ardaslr I, is said to have been king of Xir in 
Fars, and at the same time priest of the sanctuary of Anahita- 
in Persepolis, Istaxr, where in a.d. 340 the heads of executed 
Christians were hung up. 

Anahita- is closely allied to Mithra-, and it can be accepted 
as a fact that the mystery religion bearing the name of this 
Iranian god was developed mainly in Asia Minor, after having 
undergone the influence of Babylonia. 

The Romans came into contact with the worship of Mithra- 
in Kilikia and in Phrygia. 2 In Kilikia the army which fought 
against the pirates got acquainted with the mysteries 
celebrated in honour of Mithra- on Mount Olympus on the 
border of Pamphylia and Kilikia. Like Bellona-Ma- 
Anahita- Mithra- must have appealed to the Roman military 
circles. 

An inscription from Kappadokia belonging to the second 
or first century b.c. speaks of a Mage affected to the service 
of Mithra- who was associated with Men, Sabazios, and Attis. 
In Phrygia and Lydia Magian communities were established 
since the epoch of the Achaemenians like the “ Megabyzoi 5? 
attached to the temple of Artemis in Ephesos. It is therefore 
most probable that Western Asia Minor as well as Kilikia 
really played an important part in transmitting to Rome 
the mysteries of Mithra-. 

Now Egypt was already in the third century b.c. the seat 
of a Mithraion situated in the Fayyum. At Garob a list of 
sheep and goats belonging to different shrines has been 


1 Tibullus i, 6, 43 ff. ; Horace, Sat. ii, 3, 223 ; Martial xii, 57, 11 ; 
Juvenal, Sat. iv, 123 f. ; vi, 511 ff. 

2 Plutarch, Pompeius, xxiv ; Lactantius Placidus, Ad stat. Theb. iv, 71. 
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discovered among papyri from the case of a mummy. This 


list says 1 — 

Midpaiov 10 

@V7]pig Xaiamos Trpopa(ra) ty 

apves e 

Mipaaians Opevvios rrpopa(ra) k 

[Apjians A pianos rrpopara e 

apvov a 15 

u. •• .] . . vrov rrpopa(ra) y 

apves P 

Orrats FcoPios rrpopara is 

apves s 

[HjSuAos' Mapcovos Trpopa(ra) e 20 

apves a 


Among the entries concerning an unknown sanctuary 
we find mentioned &a[i]r)s 2 Mi&poSarov, 3 and some of the 
names cited under the heading Mi&paiov could be of Iranian 
origin, although this is very uncertain. The shrine dedicated 
to Mithra- may therefore perhaps have belonged to some 
community of Ilepaai rfjs eniyovTjs* The names reproduced 
above are in any case very different from those given under the 
headings of other shrines dedicated e.g. to Aphrodite or 
Hermes, where we find names of Greek or Egyptian stamp. 

Another temple of Mithra- existed in Memphis, the former 
seat of the Achsemenian Governors and the headquarters 
of the Persian garrison in Egypt . 4 We cannot fix the date of 
this shrine. The fact that no inscription in Egypt hints at 
Mithra- seems to point to the conclusion that this Iranian 
deity never became popular in Egypt, but that Mithra- was 

1 Cf. J. G. Srnyly, Greek Papyri from Gurob , R. Irish Academy, Cunning- 
ham Memoirs No. xii, Dublin, 1921, xxii, 10 ff. 

2 Another &cur]s Ap^x^s is to be found, loc. cit. xxiv, 10. 

a Loc. cit. xxii, 2. 

4 Fr. Cumont, T exits et monuments figures relatifs aux my sieves de 
Mithra , i, 242; Cn moat- Gehrich- Latte, Die Mysterien des Mithra , 3rd 
ed., 30. 
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only recognized by the Iranian elements settled in the country. 
In Alexandria the cult of Mithra- flourished in the Roman 
period 1 and it is not astonishing to find that in this cosmo- 
politan center Mithra- was accepted. This god and the 
mysteries coupled with his name were connected in some 
manner with those of Sarapis and Isis, just as Mithra- entered 
into relations with the Eleusinian mysteries, without ever 
gaining ground among the Greeks proper. In Kenchreai, the 
Eastern port of Corinth, Apuleius met a high priest of Isis 
called Mithras 2 ; on the other hand, we find a noble Parthian 
of the Great king's “ friends ", ra>v rrpdorojv cfalXcov, as adorer 
of the gods worshipped at Delos and Samothrake . 3 In Egypt, 
Bardesanes testifies to the presence of Iranian mages in the 
second century a.d. 4 

We therefore have now a tradition of five centuries showing 
the presence of Mithra- and Iranian priests on Egyptian soil, 
and we can safely assume that certain elements of Iranian 
religion came to Egypt as early as the sixth century when 
Kambyses conquered the country. The Mithraion in the 
Fayyum does not, however, necessarily also imply the presence 
of the mysteries attached to Mithra-. We know of such 
religious customs only in Alexandria and Memphis in Roman 
times. 

In any case the Garob papyrus cited above does not say 
anything about a Mithraistic community outside of Egypt 
and more specially in Europe. It was therefore wrong to 
object 5 against the correct statement given by Er. Cumont, 
the greatest living expert on Mithraism, that the mysteries 
of Mithra- were transplanted to Rome from Kilikia and 

1 Cf. Socrates, hist. eccl. iii, 2 ; v, 16 ; Sozomenus, v, 7 ; Damascius apud 
Suidam, s.v. ’E-nitf) dvios- 

2 Metam. 11, 22.' 

3 S. Beinach, Bull, de corresp. helUn, 7, 1883, 349. 

4 Apud Eusebium, praep. ev. vi, 10, 16, ed. Gaisford. 

3 Cf. O.L.Z., 1931. 212. 
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Phrygia . 1 Mithra-, the god, whom Commodus, Diocletian and 
Iulian held in high esteem, came to Rome through the army 
like Ma of Komana, as wrell as through his connection with the 
Phrygian Great Mother, the first Eastern deity which was 
recognized in Rome. 

1 Les religions orientates dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed., 132. The 
papyrus from Garob is mentioned in Cumont-Gehrich-Latte, Die Mysterien 
des Mithra , 3rd ed., 229. H. Gressmann, Die orientalischen Religionen im 
hellenistisch-romischen Zeitalter , Berlin and Leipzig, 1930, p. 148 if., speaks 
of the document from the Fayyum and points correctly to the Kilikian 
pirates as the circle, from which Mithraism spread to Rome. 

48 . 
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An Aramaic Inscription on a Piece of Black 
painted Ware from Nineveh 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON and R. W. HAMILTON 

TX7HILE excavating at the side of the foundations of the 
’ ' Temple of Ishtar in some Parthian houses on 
Kouyunjik in 1930-1, we found a quantity of black-painted 
pottery, to all appearances of an early date, of the same kind 


®P ^ or C*7 

- IDiaba 

as appeared in 1927 and 1929, when Mr. Hutchinson was in 
charge of the pottery. This painted ware, while reminiscent 
of the well-known ware from Susa and Babylonia, has a 
distinct type of its own, and we are still in doubt about its 
exact date, but it is presumably of the Third Millennium. 
Its presence in Parthian levels led us to assume that some 
Parthian archgeologist had collected it. 

' '■ ■ • ■■ : ■ 
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[Note by R. Campbell Thompson. — Mr. Hamilton (who is 
now abroad in Palestine), in whose charge was the arrangement 
and identification of all the pottery, while washing a piece 
of similar ware in a quantity from this level (W 8, i.e. super- 
ficies W, and 8 ft. below our datum level), drew my attention 



Drawing of Piece of Black-painted Ware from Nineveh. 


to an inscription on it containing apparently an old Greek 6. 
On further examination it proved to be Semitic, and for this 
I would suggest, with some reserve, as a possible rendering, 
the name Balatsu , a common Assyrian name which would 
have been current in the eighth-seventh centuries b.c. On 
my return home I showed it first to Mr. C. J. Gadd, who 
concurred with me, and subsequently to Dr. G. A. Cooke, 
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who agreed that it was obviously Aramaic, and was not 
unfavourable to the possibility of my reading.] 

This being so, we have to explain the presence of this 
piece of black-painted ware, to superficial examination at 
all events, similar to that of the early ware of Mesopotamia, 
but containing an Aramaic inscription which, at the earliest, 
ought not to be older than the eighth century b.c., and may 
well be later. 

The actual object on which the inscription is is a portion 
of an arc of baked clay tube wfith some kind of nozzle on the 
top, and Mr. Hamilton, who made the drawing, suggests 
that it may be a lamp. The painting on it gives the impression 
of being poorly done, in comparison with the firm and definite 
artistically-drawn work on the more ancient specimens. 
We are therefore drawn to suggest that some collector of 
ancient pottery, or robber of old tombs (whichever title 
appeals the more) of the Assyrian period, made a vessel 
in the fashion of the ancient material which he had collected, 
and inscribed his name thereon. It is hardly likely that 
there are many specimens of these anachronisms about (if 
anachronism it be), but it is worth while bringing it to the 
notice of excavators, especially those in north Iraq, now that 
the black-painted pottery is attracting so much attention. 

59 . 




An Assyrian Royal Inscription from a Series of 

Poems 

By S. LANGDON 

K. 4874 is the right half of a square tablet, originally 
.about 5 inches wide and 4|- inches long. Translation by 
Sayce, 1 but the text has not been published. Owing to its 
fragmentary condition, the document has value almost 
exclusively for Sumerian and Semitic philology. It must 
belong to a series, for part of the Sumerian catch-line is 
preserved. The only similar tablet, known to me, is the 
Assyrian copy of a Babylonian bilingual account of the return 
of the statue of Marduk from Elam to Babylon, K. 3444, 
with duplicate, K. 3317, published in IV Raw. 20, No. I. 2 
K. 4874 is not entirely bilingual. Of the 62 lines on this 
tablet, Obv. 11-12, 17, 22, 25-26-27, 36, have no Sumerian 
equivalents, unless it be supposed that these lines contained 
Sumerian translations on the left side of the tablet. Obverse 23 
proves that it is a royal inscription and semi-historical. 

K. 4874 
Obverse 

1, . . nam-kalag ki-sdr-ra 

ud-ul-du-a-a-ni-su 

2 dem]-nu-us-su sa kis-sa-ti ana u-mi 

sa-a-ti 

[ Who made ] his might supreme unto eternity. 

3 ha-tar zi-ddg-ga 

4 ta-a-bu su-pa-a a-na da-la-li 

[Whose ] is good, made 

worthy of praise. 

5. . . . . . . . ha-ab-lal-e ishim-bi ni-ma-al-la 

•6. . . . . . . . . . nise kul-lu-mu na-sa-ar 

it-ti-su 

1 Hibberi Lectures, 511-12. 

2 Edited lastly by Hehn, BA. v, 339-44. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1932. 3 
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[ who] taught the peoples 

to watch for his omen. 

si-sd KI - 

BO-RAD da-gcm-bi sa-dug be-in-gi-gi 
ina kuHat ma-ha-zi 

mu-kin sat-tuk-ki 

Who directs aright 

. . . ; who establishes regular offerings in all cities. 

d-na dr-mu- 

un-da-i-i sag-bi-su ib-ta-an-e 

[. . . . naa-da ] is-su u-se-sa-a 1 a-na ri- 

se-e-ti 

they revere his . . . . . . . . . , 

causing it to surpass all. 

ul-la-a pa-ra-as nar-bi-su 2 

they exalt the divine 

functions of his greatness. 

? ma-ha-zi mu-kin sat- 

tuk-ki 

The of cities, establisher of 

regular offerings. 

[mu-sar ? ? ? igi ] a-ma-ru ba-an-dg 

[ra'im ? sit ?]- ru sa la-am a-bu-bi 

Who loves the writings of the age before the Flood. 

. nig-zi-gal-kug-ga al-gub- 

b a gU erin-na-ta giir-ru 

[musziz ] elli-ti na~ 

su-u e-ri-ni 

Who has set up a pure 

full of cedar incense. 

^Samas u ^Ram- 

man ilani da-ia-ni 

which .......... Shamash and 

Ramrnan. the gods the Judges. 

1 The subject is probably niie. 

4 Lines 11-12 have no Sumerian equivalents. 
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18. [ sib-zid ] sugus kalam-ma be-in - 

gi-na-ta 

19 ri-’e-u ki-i-nu mu-kin is-di ma-a-ti 

the faithful shepherd, who has 

made secure the foundation of the Land. 

20 ud-ul-du-a ud-ul-du-a - 

ge 

21. ... ki-si-it-ti 1 sa-a-ti 

The of eternal days. 

22. . sa d -$u~zi~an~na 2 

ta-li-mat d *Asur 

The . of Shuzianna, 

own sister o,f Ashur. 

23. . [dingir-gal-gal-e-]ne sag-gi - 

pad-da 3 me-en 

24. [ i-tu-ut ku-un lib-bi ilani] rabuti 

a-na-ku-ma. 


the chosen of the faithfulness of the 

hearts of the great gods am I. 

25 sar-ri mah-ri-i is-na-a i-da-a-tu 

of a former king, the 

omens were repeated. 

26. [ as-te ?] -is-si-ma li-mut-tu sat-rat 

the I 

read (?) and evil was written thereon. 

1 On hisiitu , root, family lineage, see Martin David, Die Adoption , p. 21, 
note 52. 

2 One of the seven children of EnmeSarra and identified with ^Bi-gVr-gnS 
and described as sa apsi, she of the abyss, Th. Dangin, ML, 16, 6, or d *Ib. 
gir-gus, and identified with Antu gdmilat napisti d \ Anim , RA. 16, 145, M. 
The name, therefore, is interpreted su — gamdlu, zi .= napiMu, anna == 
Ann , i.e. " celestial bestower of life In CT. 24, 5, 13, she is the (dam- 
banda) inferior consort of Enlil and nurse of Sin ; Var. Schroeder, KAV. 50. 
iv, 1-3 ; and as bestower of life she is identified with Quia, KAV. 46, 19. 
Cf. Weidner, AKF. ii, 14, 21. In liturgies, gamn babbar ch j§u-zi-an-na-ge, 
after Samas and before ama e-uru-sag-ga ga&an tm-dib-ba, i.e. Gula, BL. 
No. 92, R. 4 ; Th. Dangin, Uruk, 102, 5 ; 104, 9 ; BL. 15, 6 ; cf. p. 50, 20 ; 
Legrain, PBS., xiii, 16; i, 4, 6. 

3 Eor itHt hun libbi , v. VAB. iv, 311 ; CT. 37, 5, 7. 
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Tt. [ d ' e]-gug-ma ki- 

mil-ta ir-si 

the god -was 

enraged and conceived wrath. 

28 -ga-na nig-lul-la ah-zi-zi-e-a 

29 -PI. sa su-hu-za sur-ra-a-ti 

the they 

caused to entertain disloyalty. 

30 [&ldL.d-]lamma 1 nig-si - 

sa ki-bcir-ra al-gub-ba. 

31. [ lamassi ?] mi-sa-ri it-ta-ziz a- 

hi-ta 

the protecting genius of Justice stood 


aside 

32. ab-tuk-a gu-sag 2 ~kal-ir 2 sig-ga 

33 -an-ma e-ma-a gim-rat-si-na 

. . and they are all 

become like (him ?). 

34 KI-&U-KAD al-dun- 

ne-es 

35 du u ma-ha-zi-is 3 

i-tir-bu 

They and entered 

into the (sacred) cities. 

36. mar- turn mi-lik-sa is-ni 

As to . . . . . . . the daughter , her good- 


will was changed. 

1 This compound epithet probably denotes a noun in the singular, and 
not sidu u lamassu . See BL. 131, against Streck, Assurb. ii, 38, 70. 

2 Cf. gu-sa-bi = naphar-sunu, RA. 11, 145, 31. Cf. PBS. x, 249, 19; 
Ebeling, KAR. 58, R. 40. The Sumerian is unintelligible. 

3 The force of the ending i§ in this passage differs entirely from the 
adverbial -is, as, us, of Accadian grammar. This adverbial -is" was explained 
by the writer, PSBA. 1909, 110-4, as a decayed form of the pronominal 
suffix su. But in this passage -is has the same sense as Sumerian postfixed 
m > es, is, and the syntax can not be explained in any other way. mahazii 
is not an adverb, like tilanis, or a preposition, like asris, idus, but means 
ana mahazi. It is possible, then, that the entire series is of Sumerian 
origin as Deli tzsch stated. 
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37 gir-il-la-a-ni si - 

in-sar-ri 

38. ...... . -ha (?)-sa-su ti-bu-su ih-tu-du 1 

Reverse 

1 si-in-bi-ra-dug zag lil-ld-ba- 

ni-in-ri 

2 . [ is-]ta- -lal u-nam-me es-ri-e-ti 

The he looted, giving over the 

sanctuaries to the winds. 

3 . . . . . si-in-zi gi-gi ba-an-e 

4 -]lat matati i-hat 2 gim- 

ri-e-ti 3 

He the .... of 

the lands, investigating all things. 

5 . . . nu-mii-un-da-ab-il-il 

6 . [ . . . . ul] i-na-as-su-ii ka-dar-su 

they endure not his violence. 

7 galu-na- 

me nv-gub-ba 

8 ma-na-ma ul iz-ziz 

no one has remained. 

9. [ ib-d]a?n-a-ni-ta ab-ds-ds ur-ur-ri- 

e-ne 

10 . [ mm u-]ta-zn-me-s\i 4 i-ar-ru-ra ta- 

ma-a-ti 

At his roar the seas tremble. 

11 . [ e-]ne-su be-in-Gur-ru-us 

12 kis-sa-ti sa-a-su kan-su-us 

The of the universe have sub- 


mitted to him. 

1 Entirely uncertain. 

2 For e = Mtu, v. Ebeling, KAR. 16, 7 ; SBH. No. 74, 1. 1. 

3 Of. gi = gimru ; ASKT. 116, 7. 

4 Cf. ib-dam = ramamu, Br. 4980 ; ib-dam-mu-ni-ib-za = uttazzam , 
Hrozny, Ninrag , 8, 13, K. 8531. See BA. v, 329, 9 ; Harper, Lett. 1202, R. 4 ; 
Ungnad, Bab . Brief e, 207, 14; azmaku-u-ma s “ Then I complained'" 
azdmu to roar, complain. False is SAI. 3384. 
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13. [ dingir ? ni-sur-]ra a-ba-si-in-sed-de 1 

14. [ ila sa] i-gu-gu li-ni-ih-su-man- 

ni [sic !) 2 

May lie cause [the god, who] has become enraged, to be 
appeased with me. 

15 -bi nig-galam-ma- bi si-in-e 

16 su-ma i-bar-ru- 

ii nik-lat-su 

[May be ] him, who 

beholds his skill. 

17 kur-kur-ra mu-lu gi-dug-ga 

18 d *En-lil ilani te~li- 5 u 

(a) [Enlil ] of the lands, the lord 

of wisdom. 

(b) Enlil of the gods, the 


wise one. 


19. dig-ne tar-ri-in 

20 ru-bu-u mus-tal-lum 

the solicitous prince. 

21 da-ra-ag ni-te ne- 

ib-ri-a 

22 me-lam-me zu~ ? ~nu ra-mu-u pul- 


ha-a-ti 

adorned with splendour, clothed 

in terror. 


23. nam-en-bi sag-rib~bi 3 * 

24 su-tu-kat be-lu-us-su 

whose sovereign power has 

been made most excellent. 

25 da-i-i gir-gal MN-ma-ge 


1 For the verbal form, v. Sum. Gr., p. 161 and n. 7 ; also ASKT. 104, 18. 

a The intervocalic glide % > m is rare in Accadian. See Brockelman, 
V ergleichende Grammatik, p. 54, 1. 

3 For this reading, cf. AJSL. 33 , 199 , 287 KAL(ri-ib) mluku. Hence 

sag-KAL — aSaridu , has also the value sag-rib. Cf. iv, R. 24a, 57. 
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Colophon 

26. [ekal d ' Asur-ban-apli sar-kissati sar mat d, Asur(ki) sa 
dm Nd]bu u d 'Tas-me-tum uz-nu ra-pa-as-tu i$-ru-ku-us , 
etc. 

For this colophon, see Streck, Assurbanipal , ii, 358i. For 
the four line colophon, see iv, E. 20, No. 1 i OT. 28, 4, etc. 
See Streck, ibid., i, p. 77. 

46 . 



Etruscan Affinities in a Ras Shamra Tablet 

By A. H. SAYCE 

A MONG the tablets found by the French excavators at 
Ras Shamra, south of Antioch, written in the alphabetic 
cuneiform script and published by M. Virolleaud (Syria, x, 
1929), there is one (No. 4) which has been omitted by Pere 
Dhorme in his brilliant article on the transliteration and 
translation of the texts in the Revue Biblique , xiv, 1 (Jan., 
1931). The reason for the omission is that the language of 
the text is not Phoenician, but an unknown form of speech. 
The text itself is a fairly long one, and is divided into short 
paragraphs, the separate words being also divided from one 
another as in the Phoenician texts. 

Each paragraph begins with the same three words : a-s-r 
kh-s-r kh-s4-s, where the suffixes -r and 4-s must represent 
the nominative, while with three exceptions (1. 40, . . . n ; 
1. 43, p-d-d-m ; and 1. 62, p-d-r-y) they all end with a word 
with the suffix -k (or -n-n-k). This last would therefore 
presumably be the 3rd person of a verb which the suffixes 
of the subject at the beginning of the sentence would indicate 
to be in the singular. Between the subject-nominative and 
the verb come one or more words with the suffix - n . Where 
there is more than one such word, the words following the 
first are conjoined to it by suffixed - m , in which we must 
therefore see the copulative conjunction. 

There are two words only which can be identified as of 
Semitic origin. These are a4 and k-m-r. A4 occurs repeatedly 
in the Phoenician texts, and represents the Heb. el “ god 
K-m-r is a well-known Semitic word for “ priest ” ; in the 
Old Testament kemdrim is used only of idolatrous priests 
(e.g. Zeph., i, 4), but in Assyrian the word is found as early as 
the age of the Cappadocian tablets (2300 b.c.), where we read 
of kumrim sa Sarra-matin “the priest of the King of the 
World ” and kumrim sa Kubabat “ the priest of Kybebe ” 
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(Lewy, Die Kultepetexte aus d . Sammlung Frida Hahn , 
pp. 21, 48). But whereas in Semitic the order of the words 
would be kumer el, here it is the reverse, a-l k-m-r-b, a-l-d 
k-m-r-b-n-d, a-l k-[m]-r-b, and a-l k-m-r-b-n- c (11. 6-8). A-l-d 
appears to correspond to a-l-t 44 goddess ”, which is found in 
the Phoenician texts. In 1. 60 we have kh-m-r-b-n, where 
kh or h takes the place of the k. Can b and b-n be plural 
suffixes ? 

Excluding -b and -b-n, there is a striking similarity between 
these suffixes and those of Etruscan. The nominal suffix -r 
is not uncommon in Etruscan, where it denotes the plural 
(as in denar 44 sons ”), but is also a termination of the 
nominative singular as in aisar, aesar 44 god 99 (Suetonius, 
Octav., ch. xcvii; cf. Hesychius, alooi ’ deol, vtto Tvpprjvwv ). 
In the Magliano inscription we have aiser-as in ecs eene 
“ of (?) the god this . . In the inscription on the Agram 
mummy the word is spelt eiser. 

-L is the Etruscan patronymic ; -l-s would be either the 
patronymic suffix with the -s of the nominative which is 
sometimes attached to it (as in Truial-s, 44 Trojan ”), or 
-l-isa 44 wife of the son of ”. In any case, the three words 
with which each paragraph of the inscription begins would 
exactly correspond with what in Etruscan would be 44 the 
god Kh-s-r son of Kh-s ”, i.e. 44 the Kh(a)sian 

As for the suffix -n, Trombetti has pointed out that it is 
the older Etruscan suffix of the accusative (La Lingua 
Etrusca, p. 14), while -m is the suffixed copulative conjunction 
44 and -Ke, again, is the suffix of the 3rd person singular 
of the Etruscan perfect, a form particularly plentiful in the 
inscriptions, where -ke is sometimes preceded by n, as in 
mani-n-ke by the side of mani, which Trombetti translates 
44 monuments ”, The last line of the Eas Shamra text (62) 
ends with the words kh-d-s-n-[n-]-k a c r m-t-r-m p-d-r-y . 
P-d-z-y is the name of a deity (No. I. 15), and seems to be 
a Semitic form in -y since elsewhere the name is P-d-r who 
must have been a goddess according to 23.4. Dussaud 
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compares the name of Pethor, P-d-r-i in Egyptian. Besides 
-m the Etruscans had also the copulative -h and in our Has 
Shamra text we find accordingly (1. 56) A-s-r T-r-kh-n~s-k 
<c Asr (Assur ?) and Tarkhun ” (cf. T-r-kh-n 1. 55). 

Such grammatical similarities cannot be accidental, and 
there must have been some relationship between Etruscan 
and the language of the Ras Shamra tablet. The copulative 
conjunction -m is of itself almost sufficient to prove it. The 
Egyptian inscriptions show that in the time of the nineteenth 
dynasty, the Tursha, who have been rightly identified with 
the classical Tyrseni, belonged to the south-eastern part of 
Asia Minor, and that, as in the case of the Lukka (Lukki) or 
Lycians their settlement on the western coast was of a later 
date. The newly-revealed language would consequently be 
either Proto-Etruscan, not yet modified by contact with 
Lydian, or, as seems to me more probable, a sister-language 
of Old Etruscan. 

A comparison of the words in our new texts with those of 
the Etruscan inscriptions is of little use at present. A~n, 
indeed, appears to be the demonstrative pronoun, like the 
Etruscan in, and the verb a-r-s-n-n-Jc could be compared with 
the Etruscan arse “ avert ” (Festus, p. 18), but until a bilingual 
is discovered all attempts at decipherment will necessarily 
be subjective guesswork. Meanwhile the parallelism of the 
Ras Shamra as-r khs-r Jchas-l-s an at-n c wr-n-m . . . tmr- 
nn-k and an Etruscan Kanna-s Larth Lartha-l-s in alpa-n 
(spela-n-um) tur-ke is too close to be accidental. 

The values I have assigned to the cuneiform characters 
are those given to them by Pere Dhorme {Revue Biblique , 
xiv, 1, p. 33). They agree with those independently obtained 
by M. Virolleaud, and are based on the pioneering work of 
Professor Bauer. One or two of Pere Dhorme’s identifications 
are still questionable, but none of these is to be found in any 
of the words quoted above. Of course, it does not follow that 
the pronunciation of a letter was the same in the language 
of the new text as it would have been in Phoenician ; 
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c , for example, the Phoenician e ain mdghain, would doubtless 
have been pronounced differently, and there is a letter <(*— 
which seems peculiar to the new text. Moreover, there is at 
least one case in which the scribe' has written a wrong letter 
(rr y instead of r Mi), and the modern copyist who is 
unacquainted with the language cannot be expected to be 
always right in his reproduction of a mutilated passage. 

By way of supplement, I will add a note on a word which 
Pere Dhorme has found in his translation of the Phoenician 
texts. Among the imprecations in No. 2 (11. 12, 21, and 29) 
we have : “ Drive away Qts, drive away Ddmy, drive away 
Khry, drive away Khaty, drive away Alsy, drive away Sbr J? , 
and he is clearly right in identifying all these (with the 
exception of the second) with Qadesh, Horite, Hittite, Alasiya 
(Heb. Elishah), and Subaru. For the second he suggests 
Didyma, but the word is evidently the Assyrian dadmu, 
which Professor Meissner has recently discussed in his 
Beitrdge zum assyrisehen Worterbuch, i, p. 35. The word 
signifies £C an inhabited district 55 or “ place ” ( aldni , mahhazu , 
and esretum in a syllabary), the plural being used in the 
Assyrian texts in the sense of “ civilized mankind It would 
correspond with the use of goyyim in the Old Testament, 
and we may accordingly see in the term the Phoenician 
equivalent of the Hebrew £< (Galilee of) the Gentiles The 
Dadmy will have been the descendants of the old neolithic 
population who were settled between the Amorites of Qadesh 
on the Orontes and the Horites of the south. 


Another Indus Valley Seal 

By S. LANGDON 

FT1HE button-shaped seal communicated in this paper was 
kindly shown to me by Professor A. B. Cook, of 
Cambridge, who purchased it from a London dealer. The 
object was seen by the Cambridge professor among a lot of 
“ Assyrian cone seals, etc.”, but the dealer had no recollection 
of its provenance. Babylonian press seals of the small cone- 
shaped variety are constantly appearing in the hands of 
dealers in antiquities, and seals of the Indus Yalley type, 
actually found in Mesopotamia, have been acquired through 
dealers in Paris. 1 There is no evidence that any of the seals 
found in the hands of dealers have come from India, and the 
additional circumstance that the London dealer had it 
among Babylonian seals leads one to believe that this object 
was found in lower Mesopotamia. The photograph is made 
from a cast. There is the usual pierced boss on the reverse. 
The inscription reads : — 

A III ft ')) I' in 

Reading right to left, the first sign seems to be intended for 
the ordinary sign jfj, which does occur in some texts as the 
first sign. See No. 266 of my Sign List , Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization , p. 451. The second sign is apparently 
a variant of No. 113, but I have never seenany variant like it. 
No. 113 does follow 266 on two seals. To No. 113 I assigned 
the value ta. The third sign is No. 154, with accent A ( '). 
The fourth sign is the common fish sign, No. 175. 

Sign 5 is the same as the first sign, but correctly made : 
No. 266 of my Sign List. The sixth and last sign is clearly 
intended for No. 182, the homo sign, a post-fixed determinative, 
indicating either a nomen proprium or a profession. For this 

1 See Revue d’Assyriohgie , xxii, 99. Probably the one in the Boss 
Collection, Boston, U.S.A., was obtained in the same manner. See Bulletin 
of the Museum of Bine Arts, Boston, 1931, vol. xxvii, p. 2S. 
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form of the homo sign as post-fixed determinative, see the seal 
excavated by the Oxford-Field Museum Expedition at Kish, 
JRAS. 1925, PL X, and my copy Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Valley Civilization , p. 425. The positions of signs 
1 and 6 prove that the text must be read as copied. 

When I first saw this seal I doubted its genuineness on 
account of the shape of the object below the bull’s head, and 
the pose of the head showing two horns. However, my opinion 
on this matter is of little value, as I have not seen the vast 
number of seals excavated in India. My work has been 
confined entirely to the inscriptions. This seal is undoubtedly 



Steatite button seal in possession of Professor A. B. Cook, D.Litt., 


Cambridge. 

genuine and probably comes from Mesopotamia. It is clear 
that Sumerology must take into account the language, culture, 
and influence of this new element which is constantly appearing 
in various ancient Sumerian sites. See JRAS, 1931, 593-6. 
Folio-wing the evidence of the Kish seals of this kind, the 
approximate date is 2800 b.c. Professor Cook is to be 
congratulated on securing this valuable object, and it is to 
the credit of his great archaeological acumen that he detected 
it after it had long remained open to all and that it was finally 
discovered by him. 


The “Kitab al-mimtazam 99 of Ibn al-Jauzi 

By JOSEPH de SOMOGYI, Ph.D. 

1. Introduction 

TT is at a relatively late date that the writing of history 
^ begins in the Arabic literature. The Arabs of the earliest 
period of Islam seem to lack all historical sense, and their 
theologians proved entirely hostile to historical studies. 
The impetus towards such investigations was not given until 
the second half of the second century a.h., when, under the 
"Abbasides, the Arabs came into close touch with the 
Sasanides, whose political ideas and civilization were accepted 
by the caliphs of Baghdad. Persian customs, Persian know- 
ledge pervaded the empire and brought forth one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of history : the subjugation of the 
conqueror by the conquered, possessed of higher intellectual 
gifts. 

It is owing to this Persian influence that the writing of 
history begins with the Arabs. The kar-nmnes , the biographical 
records of the several Sasanian kings, soon became known 
in Baghdad, and the first attempt at a comprehensive 
history of Persia, the Khiday-name — begun by order of 
Khusraw Anushirwan, the contemporary of the Roman, 
emperor Justinian in the sixth century a.d., and continued 
by all the later Sasanian monarchs 1 — was translated into 
Arabic by ‘Abdallah ibn al-Muqaffa‘ (died in 146/727), 
under the title Siyar muluk al-ajam. These works gave the 
Arabs the first impetus towards compiling their own historical 
traditions. And it is no less remarkable that a very con- 
siderable amount of this work was done by scholars of 
Persian extraction. 2 The greater part of the historical 

1 See F. Jusfci, Geschichte des alten Persims , Berlin, 1879, p. 216. 

2 It was I. Goldziher, who, for the first time pointed out this fact in a 
Hungarian paper, “ A tortenetiras az arab irodalomban ” (The writing of 
history in the Arabic literature), Budapest, 1895, pp. 20-41. 

JR AS. JANUARY 1932. 
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traditions in the Kitdb al-aghdni is due to Arabicized Persians, 
and the greatest authority for the history of the jdhiliyya , 
Abu ‘Ubayda, was also of Persian origin. When the writing 
of independent works on history begins, we meet Persian 
names again, like Muhammad ibn Ishaq (died in 151/718), 
the author of the first biography of Muhammad, Hamza 
al-Isfahani (lived at the beginning of the fourth century), 
who wrote his annals on the base of Persian sources, and 
Muhammad ibn Jarir at-Tabarl (died in 310/923), “ the father 
of Arabic historiography. 55 It is to his Kitdb aWibdr ar-rusul 
wal-muluJc that all the later works on general history link on, 
in the form of abridgments and continuations. Thus it may 
justly be said that Arabic historiography is no national 
product of the Arabs, but a result of foreign, Persian influences. 
This is clearly shown by the fact, too, that, like the Pahlawi 
historical works, the Arab historians — with the possible 
exception of Ibn Khaldun — do not deal with the development 
of political and social life, but with the lives of the rulers and 
dynasties. The history of any period whatever is hardly 
anything else than the biography of the ruler ; his country 
and people are only considered inasmuch as he ruled over 
them and waged his wars with their aid. 1 

This essentially Persian method has decidedly influenced 
Arabic historiography after at-Tabari ; his annals served 
as a pattern for all his successors who wrote upon general 
history. Among them, the name of Ibn al-Athir (died in 
630/1233), the author of the Kitdb al-kdmil jit-ta’nJch, is as 
well known as that of at-Tabari, whose chronicle he 

1 This trend of all Arabic historiography has been excellently 
characterized by Dozy, in speaking of the Spanish- Arabic historians : 
" Ce qui les interesse, ce n’est pas Thistoire du peuple, l’etat de la soeiete, 
le mouvement de la vie publique, la guerre des factions, la lutte des tribus, 
des races ennemies, les agitations et les developpements du pouvoir et de 
la liberte, mais c’est Vhistoire toute persomelle des princes, Leurs ouvrages 
sont des chroniques de cour, des registres de famille, oil Ton trouve enumeres, 
avec un soin minutieux et pueril, les employes, les femmes, les enfants, les 
occupations joumali&res des rois . ” (Histoire de VAfriqm et de VEspagne 
par Ibn * Adhari , etc., vol. i (Leyde, 1848, 51), Introduction, p. 19.) 
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abbreviated and continued up to his own time. But less known 
is the general history of a famous older contemporary of 
Ibn al-Athlr ; this is the Kitab al-muntazam wa multaqat 
al-multazam of Ibn al-JauzT, a work that has never yet been 
edited or discussed as a whole. This work deserves our fullest 
attention, not only because there are relatively very few 
editions of Arabic works on general history, but also for the 
reason that it is the main work of one of the most celebrated 
encyclopaedists of Arabic literature. 

II. Ibn al-Jauz! 1 

Jamaladdm Abul-Earaj ‘Abdarrahman ibn abil-Hasan ibn 
‘All ibn Muhammad ibn al-JauzI 2 al-Qurashl at-Taymi al- 
Bakrl was descended from a family that derived its origin 
in its twentieth generation from the caliph Abu Bakr, the 
father-in-law of the prophet Muhammad. 3 His family was a 
member of the tribe of Taym, a branch of that of Quraysh ; 
he, therefore, bore the appellations of al-Qurashl at-Taymi 
al-Bakri. One of his forefathers, Ja‘far, was called al-Jauzi 
either from al-Jauz, a well-known port and a fertile district 
between Halab and al-Bira on the upper Euphrates, 4 or from 
“ al-jauza 33 (“ the nut which was a monetary unit of the 
dirhems current in Wasit at that time. He was born in 
Baghdad in 510/1116 5 or, according to other authorities, in 

1 See Ibn Khallikan, ed. de Slane, vol. ii, pp. 96-8 ; F. Wiistenfeld, 
Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber, Nr. 287, pp. 102-3 ; C. Broekelmann, 
Gesch. der a mb. Lit., vol. i ? pp. 499-502 ; ibid., in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, vol. ii, p. 372. 

2 Broekelmann, vol. i, p. 500, gives his name as al-Janzi ; Ibn al-Jauzi, 
as he is called in the MSS. of his work and in his Oriental biographies, is 
more complete and correct. 

3 According to Ibn Khallikan (ibid.), his genealogy is traced up as 
follows : Abul-Paraj ‘Abdarrahman ibn abil-Hasan ‘All ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘All ibn ‘Ubaydallah ibn 'Abdallah ibn Hummada ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ja'far al-Jauzi ibn ‘Abdallah ibn al-Qasim ibn an-Nadhr 
ibn al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn 'Abdarrahman ibn al- 
Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn abx Bakr a?-Siddiq. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, ibid. 

5 Ibn al-Athlr, vol. xii, p. 112, 1. 24. 
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508/1114-15, and died in Baghdad on the 12th of Ramadan, 
597 /June, 1200, at an age of 84 or 85 years. He himself 
informs ns of his life in his work Liftat al-Jcabid f% naslhat 
al-walad, 1 in which he admonishes his son Abul-Qasim to 
follow his example and to devote his life to the sciences. His 
father, a very rich man, favoured him with a very careful and 
expensive education, and on his death he left to his son a 
considerable fortune and two houses, in one of which he him- 
self lived, and the other he hired out. After having spent 
his whole inherited fortune upon books, he sold both his 
houses in order to invest the money thus acquired in the 
same manner. Although he detested rambling about and 
endeavouring, like other preachers did, to gain the favours 
of the princes, yet he w T as never in distress. 

At the age of 7 years he attended some lectures on the 
“ Musnad 53 of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, two years later he attended 
the lectures of his tutor Abul-Hasan 'All ibn ‘Ubaydallah 
ibn Nasr az-Zaghuni (died in Muharram 527, author of a 
chronicle) and in 554/1159 those of Ma'mar ibn ‘Abdalwahid. 
From his masters the sagacious boy acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of religion and science which, together with his 
eloquence, rendered him one of the most illustrious men of his 
time. Already at the age of 20 he was famous for his gift of 
eloquence, and later on he became such a popular and 
celebrated orator that even caliphs, princes, and wazirs 
frequently attended his lectures, and sometimes as many as 
100,000 people gathered round him. His place was not so 
much the pulpit of the mosques as religious gatherings held 
either in the street or at his home, mostly in Baghdad, but 
sometimes also in Madina. His eloquence procured him so 
great a popularity that in the struggles between Sunnites and 
Shi'ites which were frequent at his time, both parties agreed 
to abide by his opinion. 2 At the end of his Kitcib al-qussds 

1 See the catalogues of MSS. of Berlin, Nr. 3988 and of Cairo, voh vii, 
p. 177. 

2 Ibn Khallikan, ibid. 
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wal-mudhakkirin, 1 as well as in his work mentioned above, 
he refers to his success “ in converting more than 100,000 
people to piety ” and “in renewing the confession of Islam 
from more than 20,000 people His numerous edifying works 
are recommended for public reading by as-Subki. 2 

Ibn al-JauzI was educated in the madhhab of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, which he followed fanatically. His ardent devotion 
to his madhhab led him to the strictest criticism of tradition. 
He even prepared an edition of the Ihydhdum ad-din of al- 
Ghazali, purified of all the pretended “ weak ” traditions 
(maudu c dt) 3 ; the latter he compiled in a separate work 
entitled Kitab al-maudu'dt , 4 in which he went so far in his 
purification of the traditions that a late successor of his, the 
equally celebrated encyclopaedist c Abdarrahman ibn abi 
Bakr as-Suyuti (died in 911/1505), devoted a whole work 
entitled An-nuqat al-badVdt 5 to proving the genuineness of 
many traditions rejected by Ibn al-Jauzi. In the same manner 
he criticized the Kitab fl f add'd Yazid of ‘Abdalmugbith 
ibn Zuhayr al-Harri. 6 So fanatical a Hanbalite did he become, 
that he did not shrink from detracting from the reputation of 
scholars in general esteem for the simple reason that they did 
not belong to the madhhab of Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 7 This 
madhhab of his own he defended in his Al-bazl al-ashhab 
al-munqadd ‘ aid mukhdlifi l-madhhab. 8 By his fanaticism he 
incurred the reproach of Ibn al-Athlr of being a biased 
Hanbalite. 9 

1 See Cat. Lugd vol. iv, p. 318, No. 2156. 

2 In his Mu 1 Id an-nVam, eel. by D. W. Myhrman, London, 1908, 
p. 163, 1. 7. 

3 See Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien , vol. ii, p. 154. 

4 See Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 503, Nr. 26. 

5 Edited in Lahore, 1886. 

6 See Ibn al-Athlr , vol. xi, p. 230 ; Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud., vol. ii, 
p. 97. 

7 See Goldziher, op. cit., vol, ii, pp. 185-6, concerning his attack upon 

‘Abdalkarim as-Sam‘ani (died in 562/1167), the author of the Kitab 
abansdb. , ■ 

8 See Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 504, Nr. 29. 

9 In vol. x, pp. 244, 256 ; vol. xi, p. 167 ; vol. xii, p. 71. 
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Ibn al-JauzI was particularly keen about isnads . In Lis 
Jami‘ al-vnasdnid wal-alqab 1 be recognizes only the 
authenticity of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, al-Bukhari, Muslim, and 
at-Tirmidhi, and disputes that of an-Nasa’i and Ibn Maja, 
for the weakness of some isnads quoted by them. Through 
his activity in ruthlessly purifying the hadUhs he incurred a 
great number of refutations. 2 

Besides being celebrated for his eloquence, it is due to his 
literary activity that his name has become illustrious 
throughout the Muslim world. His productivity is simply 
unequalled even in Arabic literature ; only as-Suyiitl may be 
compared to him in this respect. He himself claimed to have 
written 1000 volumes by his own hand. Brockelmann in his 
Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 3 enumerates eighty-one 
works of his, but very probably a great number of his writings 
have been lost. All his works are mere compilations, as can 
only be expected from such a productive Arab scholar. They 
covered nearly all branches of human knowledge : philology, 
history, biography, the different branches of religious science 
(hadith, tafsir,fiqh } ethics, mysticism, homiletics, exhortations), 
medicine, geography, and encyclopaedic writings. But it is 
for his historical works that he was especially famed, and the 
most important of these is his Kitdb al-muntazam , 4 

1 See Goldziher, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 263 ; Brockelmann, vol. i, p. 503, 
Nr. 20. 

2 See Hdjt Khalfa , vol, vi, pp. 263-4, Nr. 13, 435. 

3 Vol. i, pp. 502-6. 

4 His other works on history quoted by Brockelmann (vol. i, pp. 502-3) 
are : Adh-dkahab al-masbuh ft siyar al-muluk, a history of the rulers of 
Islam ; Skndhur al-'uqud fi ta’rikh aU'uhud, the first volume of which treats 
of prophets and angels : 'Aja’ib al-bada'i , a collection of historical 
anecdotes ; Talqih fuhum aid al-athar ft mukhtasar as-siyar wal-ahhbar . 
His works on general biography are : Sifat as-safwa, extract from the 
Hilyat al-anbiyd of Abu Nu'aym ; Kitdb ft akhhar al-adhkiya alladhma 
quwwiyat fitanuhum wa tanaqqada dhakd’uhum biquwivat jauhariyyat 
‘uqulihim, a work on “those people whose minds were sharp" ; Kitdb 
al-bukamd ival-mughaffalin, a counterpart to the former; Kitdb al~qvssds 
wal-mudhakkirm , see above. 
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III. The Manuscripts of the “ Kitab al-muntazam ?? 

The most important work of Ibn al-Jauzi is his Kitab al- 
muntazam wa multaqat al-multazam fi aJchbdr al-muluk 
wal-umam ( £C The Book on Rightly ordered Things and the 
Collection of Necessary Things dealing with the History of 
the Kings and the Nations ”), shortly quoted as Kitab al- 
muntazam. It deals in chronological order with the history 
of the world “ from the beginning of the world to the advent 
of the august Prophet and thence up to the caliphate of 
al-Mustadl ’V i.e. till the year a.h. 574. It seems therefrom 
that Ibn al-Jauzi completed his work shortly before his death. 
The work originally consisted of sixteen volumes, but the 
copyists of later times divided it into parts. The work is 
known from a number of manuscripts preserved in several 
European and Oriental libraries, each of these manuscripts 
containing a portion or a fragment of the whole work. These 
manuscripts are as follows 2 : — 

(a) Pre-Isldmic Period 

(1) Aya Sophia, Nr. 3092 : “ Part I ” till the end of the 
year a.h. 1. Pre-Islamic and Biblical history, legends of saints. 

(2) Ashir Efendi, Nr. 715 : “ Part I ”• : the same period. 

(i b ) Islamic Period ( in chronological order) 

(3) a.h. 1-13, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 716 : it begins with the 
seventh year after the birth of the prophet. 

(4) a.h. 1-32, Faydallah, Nr. 1534. 

(5) a.h. 2-36, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3093 : “ Part II.” 

(6) a.h. 7-13, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 718, written by the same 
hand as Nr. 716. 

x See flap Khalfa, vol. vi, pp. 166-7. 

2 See Wastenfeld, Geschichtschreiber , Nrs. 287 and 340 ; Brockelmann, 
vol. i, pp. 347 and 502 ; J. Horovitz, '** Am den Bibliotheken von Kairo, 
Damaskus, und Konstantinopel/' Berlin, 1907 (Mitteilimgen des Seminars 
fMr orientaMscke Spracken), pp. 6-7 and 7—10 ; G. Gabrieli, “ Appunti 
deserittivi e eritici su ale uni manoscritti arabi di contenuto storico," 
j Rendiconti della Beale Accademia del Lincei } dasse di scienze morali, staricke 
e filologiche , Serie quinta, vol. xxv, fasc. 11-12, pp. 1135-84, Roma, 1917 ; 
H. Ritter, PliUologika , Der Islam , vol. xix, 1930, Heft 1-2, p. 2. 
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(7) a.h. 9-36, Kopruliizade, Nr. 1172, without a title. 

(8) a.h. 14-35, Damascus, Habib az-Zayyat : Ta’rikh, 
Nr. 62. 

(9) a.h. 32-95, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 717 : “ Part VI,” being 
a different division from that of Aya Sophia. 

(10) a.h. 33-218, British Museum, Nr. 353, fol. 99-120 : 
a fragmentary MS., containing the records of the years 33, 
88, 96, 109, 111, 118, 127, 169-75, 176-81, 183-9, 207-10, 
216-18. 

(11) a.h. 35-180, Kopruliizade, Nr. 1173 : “ Part II,” the 
MS. is dated in the year a.h. 649. 

(12) a.h. 37-100, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3094 : “ Part III.” 

(13) a.h. 58-198, British Museum (Cureton-Eieu), Nr. 307. 1 

(14) a.h. 63-164, Gotha (Pertsch), Nr. 1553, a fragmentary 
and defective MS., the records of the following years a.h. 
being wanting: 65, 69-72, 79-81, 87, 102-5, 118-21, 
125-47. 

(15) a.h. 96-136, Bodleian Library (Uri, Nr. 779), dated 
from the year a.h. 666. 2 

(16) a.h. 101-97, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3095 : “ Part IV.” 

(17) a.h. 170-200, Paris (Schefer), Nr. 5903. 

(18) a.h. 198-284, Kopruliizade, Nr. 1175 : “ Part V.” 

(19) a.h. 225-51, As‘ad Efendi, Nr. 2085. 

(20) a.h. 228-89, Cairo (vol. v, p. 160, Ta’rlkh), Nr. 306. 

1 According to the Catalogue of the British Museum, p, 151, this MS. is 

the third volume of a certain Ta’rilch al-umam, by Muhammad ibn Mansur 
but H. F. Amedroz has proved ("An unidentified MS. by Ibn al-Jauzl,” 
JEAS., vol. 1906, pp. 851-80, and vol. 1907, pp. 19-46) that this is part 
of the Kitab To his discussions G. Gabrieli adds (op. cit., 

pp. 1135-6) that the MS. coincides with the MS. of Aya Sophia, Nr. 3095, 
and is an abridged recension of it by the same author as copied the MS. 
of Cairo (Cat., vol. v, p. 145, see Broekelmann, vol. i, p. 502 : Wustenfeld, 
Nr. 287, p. 103) in abridging the isndds and in omitting the less important 
biographical notices. This recension is according to Gabrieli, later than the 
common recension of the Kitab al-muntazam and not earlier, as is asserted 
by Amedroz. 

2 Broekelmann (vol. i, p. 502) has erroneously quoted Bodl., pp. 102, 
105, 106, as MSS. of the Kitab al-munta%am ; these are MSS. of the Kitab 
al-adkkiya by the same Ibn al-Jauzl. 
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(21) a.h. 228-89, British Museum (Rieu, Suppl.), Nr, 460, 
a copy of the MS. of Cairo. 

(22) a.h. 257-334, Kopriiliizade, Nr. 1174 : “ Part III,” 
dated in the year a.h. 714. 

(23) a.h. 275-322, Paris (Schefer), Nr. 5909. 

(24) a.h. 285-366, Faydallah, Nr. 1535, the beginning is 
defective. 

(25) A.H. 285-411, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3096: “ Part VI ” 

(26) a.h. 297-441 (according to Wetzstein, ZD MG., 
vol. v, 1851, p. 279, till a.h. 447), Berlin (Ahlwardt), Nr. 9436. 

(27) A.H. 412-520, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3097 : “ Part VII.” 

(28) A.H. ?-567, Ashir Efendi, Nr. 716 : " Part III,” 
fragmentary MS. ; the folios are bound falsely, some of them 
belonging to previous volumes, down to the records of the 
year a.h. 50. 

(29) a.h. 521-74, Aya Sophia, Nr. 3098 : <£ Part VIII.” 

Of these MSS. those of the Aya Sophia, Nrs. 3092-8, 

together with that of the Kopriiliizade, Nr. 1175, give us a 
complete copy of the Kitdb al-muntazam , divided into eight 
parts. 

Besides that, there exist some MSS. of several compendiums 
of the Kitdb al-muntazam . These are : — 

(a) Pre-Islamic Period 

(1) Paris (de Slane), Nr. 1550 : a compendium by 'All ibn 
Majdaddin ash-Shahrudi (died in a.h. 873). 

(2) Cairo, Ar., Ta’rikh, Nr. 95 : a compendium by Ibn 
al-Jauzi himself. 

(3) Leyden (Dozy), Nr. 755 and Leyden (De Goeje), Nr. 833 : 
a fragment of an anonymous compendium. 

(4) Amsterdam-Leyden (de Jong), Nr. 102. 

(b) Islamic Period 

(5) a.h. 1-569, Cairo Ar., Ta’rikh, Nr. 95, dated from the 
year a.h. 789 : a compendium also comprising the pre- 
- Islamic period, made by the same author. 
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(6) a.h. 1-578, Amsterdaxn-Leyden (de Jong), Nr. 102 : 
an anonymous compendium under the title : Shudhur at - 
* uqud f% ta’nkh al-‘uMd, probably a work by the same Ibn 
al-Jauzi ; see Hdji Khalfa , vol. iv, p. 19, Nr. 7435. 

(7) a.h. 13-574, Cairo Ar., Ta'rlkh, Nr. 94 : dated from the 
year a.h. 927 : a compendium entitled Mukhtasar al- 
Muntazam wxf multaqat al-multazam , by ‘Ala’addin 'All ibn 
Majdaddxn/ibn Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud ash-Shahrudi al-Bistami 
(see Hdjt Khalfa, vol. vi, p. 166, Nr. 13, 111) in three volumes. 

IV. The Contents and the Character of the “ Kitab 
al-muntazam ” 

Arabic and Oriental historiography in general consists of an 
enumeration of events arranged in chronological order. As 
we have seen above, the Arabic historical works are essentially 
annals of a mere compilatory character. The external form 
of their informations is the same as that of the religious 
traditions ; the hadith. The authenticity of any information 
has to be proved by eye-witnesses whose knowledge of an 
event reaches the historian through the chain of intermediary 
traditionists. Thus the isnad constitutes an integral part of 
the historical information. This method is characteristic for 
at-Tabarl and all the other works on general history as well. 

Both the deficiencies of at-Tabarl’s work 1 and the necessity 
of its continuation induced the scholars of later times to write 
new works on general history. These works, despite their 
additional records and their peculiarities, may justly be styled 
as improved or abridged editions of at-Tabarl’s annals. They 
have retained not only their subject-matter, but also imitated 
their style and their scheme. 

This scheme, followed also by Ibn al-Athlr, was adopted 
by Ibn al-Jauzi as well. Like the work of at-Tabari, his 
Kitab al-muntazam is divided into chapters dealing with the 

1 See C. Brockelmann, Das Verhaltnis von Ibn al-Athvrs Kamil JU-ta nh 
zu Tabaris Ahbdr ar-rusul wal-muluk, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 2-3. 
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events of the several years, and bearing the title : “ Thumma 
dakhalat sanatnn . . . wa min al-hawadithi flha.” There then 
follow the records of the events, each beginning with the 
words: “Wa fi hadhihiVsanati.” But unlike at-Tabarl, 
Ibn al-Jauzi divides his narrative of every year into two 
distinct parts, the first of which, bearing no special title, 
treats of events of the year, and the second of which, bearing 
the title “ Dhikru man tuwuffiya fi hadhihi’s-sanati min 
al-akabiri ”, gives the obituary notices of the distinguished 
people who died in the year in question. The proportion of 
these parts to one another is rather unequal, the first part 
being generally much shorter than the second, and in some 
cases only consisting of a few lines . 1 

I. It is only in the first parts of his narratives of every 
year that Ibn al-Jauzi follows the scheme of at-Tabarl. He 
is, however, more careful of the chronology of the events 
than his predecessor in arranging them also according to 
months within every year. The order of the records is, there- 
fore, sometimes different from that of at-Tabarl. In the 
subject-matter, however, his narrative, as a whole, follows 
that of his predecessor either in adopting it word for word, 
or — and more frequently — in abridging it either by omitting — * 
should there be any — the parallel traditions of the same event 
related by at-Tabarl, or by simply quoting the first words 
of at -Tabari’s narrative. 

A comparison of the works of at-Tabarl and Ibn al-Jauzi 
with one another may prove that Ibn al-Jauzi does not follow 
strict and consistent principles in abridging at-Tabarfs 
work. He not only shortens many traditions of at-Tabari, 
but also omits many of them, frequently even those which 
record very important events . 2 In regard to political history, 

1 This method was also adopted by historians who lived later than 
Ibn al-Jauzi, for example in the Ta'rikh al-islam of adh-Dhahabi (died in 
748/1348). 

2 One of the most conspicuous instances for this is the narrative of events 
of the year a.h. 251, which are recorded on 110 pages in at-Tabarfs work 
(vol. iii, pp. 1535-1645), and only on less than ten pages (Br. M. SuppL, 
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Ibn al~Jauzfs work is, therefore, not so reliable a source as 
are at-Tabarfs or Ibn al-Athir’s works. 1 From the Kitab 
al-muntazam alone we could hardly obtain sufficient 
information concerning all the events of Muslim history. 
In this respect, for the period beginning with the year 
a.h. 302 — where at-Tabarfs work ends — Ibn al-Athir’s 
Kamil is still indispensable. 

Yet the Kitab al-muntazam cannot be considered as a mere 
extract of at-Tabarfs work, because in some particulars it 
also gives complementary traditions not mentioned in the 
annals of at-Tabari, and in other cases Ibn al-Jauzfs records 
are more detailed than those of at-Tabari. These cases are 
as follows : — 

1. It may be seen from the “ Appendix 55 that in the 
narratives of nearly all the years Ibn al-Jauzi records such 
traditions as are not mentioned in at-Tabarfs work, and names 
the traditionist on the authority of whom he relates them. 
In the majority of cases, these are parallel traditions 
corroborating or detailing at-Tabarfs narrative. But 
exclusive of these traditions there are more especially two 
chapters of Muslim history in the narratives of which Ibn 
al-Jauzi is more detailed than at-Tabari. The one is the 
history of the Qarmatians related under the year a.h. 278 
and in the subsequent chapters. 2 In the narrative of the 
year a.h. 278 Ibn al-Jauzi gives a detailed description of the 
origin of the Qarmatians, and discusses their doctrines, in 
which particular his narrative is different from that of 
at-Tabari. The other chapter is the history of the Buyides 

No. 460, fol. 1246-129). In particular the record of al-Mu‘tazz being elected 
caliph by the Turks after the assassination of Bogha a.?-SaghIr and Was If 
is very short, seventeen lines only in the Kitab al-muntazam , whereas it 
comprises forty-eight pages (vol. iii, pp. 1535-83) in at-Tabarfs work. 

1 Ibn al-AthiYs procedure of abridging and complementing at-Tabarfs 
work is far more logical than that of Ibn al-Jauzi. See C. Brockelmann, 
Das Verhdltnis , etc., pp. 17-25. 

2 See Br. M . /SvppL, No. 460, fol 2266-2336. 
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from the year a.h. 322 onwards, 1 his narrative being more 
detailed than that of Ibn al-Athir. 

2. An interesting peculiarity of the Kitdb al-muntamm 
is its detailed biographical notices on the caliphs. Like 
at-Tabari, Ibn al-Jauzi also devotes a separate chapter to 
every caliph amidst the events of the year in which he ascended 
the throne. 2 Ibn al-Jauzi' s narrative, however, is not only 
different from that of at-Tabari, but also more exact and more 
detailed. Thus he always gives the full name of the caliph 
in question, then his genealogy and appearance — details 
that are often neglected by at-Tabari — then a short account 
of his life and his accession. These descriptions are usually 
followed by a chapter entitled “ Dhikru turafi siratihi ”, 
relating some episodes from his life. These chapters on the 
caliphs give evidence of Ibn al-Jauzi’ s liking for biographical 
records, and in containing references to authors whose works 
are lost they give valuable data that are not to be found 
in the works of at-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir. 

3. Ibn al-Jauzi is especially particular about depicting 
climatic conditions and strange natural phenomena which 
are only briefly mentioned by at-Tabari. The inundations of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, violent winds, heavy storms, 
earthquakes, the falling of meteors, the appearance of comets 
are always recorded in detail, even to the detriment of the 
political narrative. In the narratives of several years these 
are the only events that he deigns to mention. 

4. As a man of Baghdad, he is particularly attentive to 
the local events of the ‘Abbaside capital. This particularity 
manifests itself not only in his detailing the political events of 
Baghdad (and of Basra) by adding new information to the 
records received from at-Tabari, but also in depicting such 
phenomena of daily life as are not mentioned in the works 
of his predecessors. He never forgets to mention the 

1 See Berlin ( Ahlwardt ), No. 9436, fol. 50, and subs. 

2 This also proves that the Muslim historical works deal with the history 
of the riders in the first place. 
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construction of a new mosque in Baghdad or the renewal and 
rebuilding of its public buildings, details of prices, etc. His 
peculiar attention is given to the administration of Baghdad, 
Basra, and other cities of the empire. At the end of his 
narrative on political events he always enumerates the names 
of the leaders of the pilgrimage to Mekka, enlarging the 
narrative of at-Tabari with additional traditions and supple- 
menting it with the list of the ‘amils, qadis, and walls deposed 
and newly appointed in the year in question, not only in 
Mesopotamia, but also in other important cities (as Mekka, 
Medina, Damascus, etc.). These traditions are sometimes 
fairly long and more detailed than those of at-Tabari and 
Ibn al-Athir. The Kitdb al-muntazam is thus a reliable work 
of reference on the history of administration of Mesopotamia 
in general and of Baghdad in particular. 

These details show Ibn al-Jauzfs fondness for describing 
striking phenomena and events of non-political concern. 
His especial interest in the “ realia 55 is still more evident in 
some of his political records : thus, in his narrative of 
the year a.h. 75, he gives a very detailed description of the 
coins of ‘Abdalmalik, 1 this ruler having been the first who, 
according to tradition, had coins minted in the Muslim empire. 

II. The second part of Ibn al-Jauzfs narrative contains 
biographical notices of all the persons of consequence 
deceased in the year in question. These chapters of the Kitdb 
al-muntazam are far more elaborate than the records on 
political and local events, which seem to be of secondary 
importance only. In seeing and reading these biographical 
notices one can hardly get rid of the impression that Ibn 
al-Jauzfs primary object was to mite a biographical history 
of the caliphate to which he appended- — for the sake of com- 
pleteness — some records on political and local history. We 
have seen that the biographical element is very noticeable 
even in this latter kind of records in the biographical notices 

1 See Gotha (Pertsch), No. 1553, fol. 15-176, the description comprising 
six pages, whereas at-Tabari only has a short record of it ( vol. i, pp. 939-40). 
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of the caliphs. And it is just these biographical notices 
enumerated in the narrative of every year that distinguish 
the Kitdb al-muntazam from at-Tabarfs and Ibn al-Athir’s 
works as well, both works only containing short and defective 
enumerations of the persons deceased and no detailed records, 
with the possible exception of the caliphs and some other 
persons who played an important part in political or mil itary 
history. 

Ibn al-Jauzfs necrologies include all sorts of prominent 
people : caliphs , 1 wazirs, qadis, other high officials, theologists, 
jurisconsults and pious men. The names of the deceased are 
put in alphabetical order, beginning with the isms and con- 
tinuing with all the Jcunyas and laqabs ; then there follows 
the indication of the occupation of the deceased. The notices 
vary in length, in some cases they only consist of a few words : 
“ and he died in this year,” but most of them are extensive, 
sometimes comprising several pages — especially those of the 
most illustrious poets and scholars. In these longer records 
Ibn al-Jauzi fost enumerates the persons who were the masters 
of the scholar in question, then the traditionists who recorded 
of him (“ wa haddatha l anhu . . . ”), and the writers who refer 
to him in his works (“ wa rawa i anfiu . . There then follows 
Ibn al-Jauzfs own record of the life of the person in question, 
containing some interesting episodes from his life and some 
citations of poems written by him or on him. He always gives 
the references from which he obtains his information, never 
omitting the whole chain of the isndd through which his 
authority — in nearly all cases Abu Mansur ‘Abdarrahman ibn 
Muhammad al-Qazzaz or Abul-Fadl Muhammad ibn Nasir 
al-Hafiz as-Sallaml — has come by his tradition. As there are 
no works left by these two famous traditionists, it is of 
paramount importance that Ibn al-Jauzi quotes them on 
nearly every page and in nearly every biographical notice of 

1 The caliphs are always included in these necrologies, even if their decease 
has been recorded among the political events ; in this case their names are 
only given. 
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some length. At the end of his notices he gives the exact 
date of the decease of the person in question. He com- 
memorates even caliphs and other persons whose deaths he 
recorded in the political narrative of that year ; in these 
cases, however, his notices are very short. 

These biographical notices have very carefully been 
compiled by Ibn al-Jauzi, and it is in the first place for their 
sake that an edition of the Kitab al-muntazam would be highly 
desirable. We have comparatively very few editions of Muslim 
biographical works. But even compared to these, like the 
Kitab al-aghdm of Abul-Faraj al-Isfahaiu or the Kitab 
al-ansdb, by as-Sam'anl or the Wafaydt al-a c ydn by Ibn 
Khallikan, Ibn al-Jauzfs work is more complete in recording 
not only the more famous men, but nearly every man of some 
consequence, although, as a matter of course, his records are 
more reliable for Mesopotamia — and especially for Baghdad 
and Basra, concerning which cities his records are far more 
detailed than those of any other author known to us — than 
for the more remote parts of the empire. It is just for the 
biographical value of the Kitab al-muntazam that Ibn al-Jauzi 
received praise from authors of later time, as e.g. from Sifot 
abu Shama, 1 there being no such records in other prominent 
historical works. 

V. The Authorities of the £C Kitab al-muntazam ” 

The Kitab al-muntazam gives evidence of the many-sided 
erudition of Ibn al-Jauzi. In writing such an extensive work, 
he had to consult many authorities. But, unlike at-Tabarl 
and Ibn al-Athlr, Ibn al-Jauzi is not satisfied with giving the 
name of his authority ; in addition, he gives the complete 
isndcl of the traditionists through whom his direct authority 
received his information. His elaborate and long ismuk— 
being in the majority of the cases longer than the main — 
are a peculiarity of Ibn al-Jauzi, the more so as at his time the 

1 See HajT Khdlfa , vol. iii (arid not iv, as quoted by Brockelinann, voJ. I, 
p. 503, note), p. 347, Nr. 5875. 
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quoting of isnads in their whole length, as was customary at 
the time of at -Tabari, had been abandoned. 1 

Only Ibn al-Jauzi 5 s main work of reference is an exception 
to this rule, that is at-Tabarfs work. Except in a few cases, 2 
he does not refer to the TcCrikh ar-rusul wal-muluh , since its 
general use by all the later Arab historians was a well-known 
fact. But as soon as his narrative differs from that of 
at-Tabari, he never neglects to name the authority from whom 
he received an additional or a new tradition. 

It may be seen from the Kitdb al-muntazam that Ibn al- 
Jauzi knew many prominent scholars of his city and read their 
works as well. The most remarkable of these Baghdad 
scholars was no doubt Abu Mansur Abdarrahman ibn 
Muhammad al-Qazzaz whom he . may have well known 
personally and have read his books, none of which has been 
left to us. Excluding at-Tabari, it is he from whom Ibn 
al-Jauzi received most of his information on events of both 
general, political, and local character, and more especially for 
his biographical notices. There is hardly any page in the 
Kitdb al-muntazam on which his name — quoted as either 
Abdarrahman ibn Muhammad or Abu Mansur al-Qazzaz — 
is not mentioned. The only reference to this scholar is to be 
found in the abstract entitled “ Muntaqi al-Tbar ” of adh- 
Dhahabfs chronicle made by Abu Bakr ibn Ahmad ibn 
Qacll Shuhba (died in a.h. 851), 3 where he is said to have died 
in the year 535/1140-1, and to have been a disciple of 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and an eminent traditionist. 

Next to al-Qazzaz, the authority most frequently quoted 
by Ibn al-Jauzi is Abul-Fadl Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz 
as-Sallami, often called Muhaddith al-Traq, who according to 
adh-Dhahab!, 4 died in 550/1155. His contemporary and Ibn 

1 See Brockelmann, Das Verhaltnis, etc., p. 9. 

2 See Br, M. Suppl, Xo. 460, fol. 985, 1. 14 ,* fol. 177, l 4. 

3 Br. M. Or No. 3006, fol. 27 6, margin. 

4 Do., MS., fol. 287a ; see also as-Sam'anl : Kitab al-ansab , ed. D. S . 
Margoliouth, London-Leyden, 1912, fol. 320a. 

JR AS. JANUARY 1932. 
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al-Jauzfs third important authority was Abul-Qasim Ismail 
ibn Ahmad ibn as-Samarqandi, who according to adli- 
Dhahabi 1 died in 536/1141-2, and is said to have been, 
together with al-Qazzaz, a disciple of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
and equally an eminent traditionist. 2 

The master of these scholars, Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn 'All 
ibn Thabit, commonly called al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (died in 
403/1071) is also referred to in several passages of the Kitdb 
al-muntazam. We may assume that Ibn al-Jauzi, in writing his 
obituary notices, made wide use of his Tafrikh Baghdad , a 
voluminous history of learned men, 3 4 the more so as he readily 
accepted the ideas of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi in ruthlessly 
purifying the hadithsd 

The other authorities quoted by Ibn al-Jauzi are as follows 
(the years in the narratives of which they are mentioned are 
put in brackets) 5 : — 

Ibrahim ibn Dinar al-Faqih (a.h. 381). 

Ibrahim an-Nakhal (a.h. 75). See Fihrist , vol. i, p. 183. 

‘Abdalmalik ibn Qurayb al-Asma% , died in 216/831 
(a.h. 131). 

al-A'rdbi (a.h. 280). 

Muhammad ibn c Ali ibn Bdbat (a.h. 75). 

Muhammad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar (a.h. 99, 151, 262, 279). 

Abu Mansur al-Bazzdz (a.h. 158). 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya as-Suli, died in 335/946 
(a.h. 132, 158, 256, 269, 286). 

1 Do., MS., fol. 277a. 

2 adh-Dhahabi in his Ta'rikh al-isldm also mentions these three men as 
masters of Ibn al-Jauzi, see Br. M. Or., Nr. 52, fol. 119. 

3 See Br. M. Or., Nr. 303, fol. 11 6b, 1. 24. 

4 Especially in his Al-Hfaya ft maWifat uml Hint ar-rwmja, see 
Goldziher, Muh. St., vol. ii, p. 183. 

5 As I have not yet been able to inspect the MSS. of the Constantinople 
libraries, the above data refer only to the narratives contained in the MSS. 
of the European libraries (British Museum, Oxford, Gotha* Berlin). As 
reference- works, I have made use of Brockelmann, Geschichte der arahiseJien 
Litteratur, the Fihrist and HajI Khalfa, ed. Fliigel. 
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Abu "All Muhassin ibn "Ali at-Tanukhi, died in 384/994 
(a.h. 391). 

"Amr ibn Bahr al-Laythi al-Jdhiz, died in 255 /869 
(a.h. 158). 

Jabala ibn Muhammad (a.h. 132). 

Ibn Hdjib (a.h. 370). He is probably Abul-Husayn "Abdal- 
"aziz ibn Ibrahim ibn Hajib an-Nu"man, scribe at the time of 
Mu e izz addaula. 

al-Hdkim ibn "Abdallah ibn Muhammad, died in 405/1014 : 
"" Ta’rikh Msabur 55 (a.h. 230). 

Ahul-Hasan al-Jarrahi (a.h. 260). 

al-Hasan ibn Ja"far "All (a.h. 132). 

Ahul-Hasan ibn "All al-Kaukabi (a.h. 382). 

Ahul-Hasan ibn "All ibn al-Ma"ali (a.h. 367, 422). 

Ahul-Hasan ibn "Ali ibn Muhammad ibn "Abdalwahid ah 
Hashimi (a.h. 132, 279). 

Abul-Husayn ibn Muhammad ibn "Abdalwahhab ad-Dabbas 
(a.h. 93). See Fihrist , vol. i, p. 208. 

Ibn Halaf (a.h. 151). 

Muhammad ibn "Abdalmalik al-Hamdam , died in 521/1127 
(a.h. 279, 381). 

Khdlid ibn "Aylan (a.h. 132). 

"All ibn "Umar ad-Ddraqutni, died in 385/995 (a.h. 376). 

Abu Bakr ibn ah% Dunya , died in 281 /894 (a.h. 105). 

Zakir ibn Tahir ibn Muhammad, died in 533/1138 (a.h. 
99, 230). 

as-Sahhaq (a.h. 158). 

Sa‘id ibn "Ali abu "Abdallah Muhammad ibn Asad 
al-Katib al-Qari al-Bazzaz al-Baghdadi, died in 410/1019 
(a.h. 408). 

Abu Sa%d al-Himyari (a.h. 132). 

Shdhak (a.h. 86). See Fihrist , vol. ii, p. 168 ; Ibn Shahak 
as-Sindi. 

Abdallah ibn Hasan (a.h. 132). 

Abdalwahhab ibn al-Mubarak (a.h. 96, 99). 

Abdalwahhab ibn Muhammad (a.h. 158). 
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6 All ibn ‘Ubaydallah (a.h. 132). He is perhaps identical 
with ‘All ibn ‘Ubaydallah ibn Babawaih, author of a 
“ Fihrist ”, see Br. Mus . SuppL, Nr. 635. 

‘27 mar ibn al-Hafiz (a.h. 101). 

Abu ‘Amr ibn al-‘Ala (a.h. 158), the philologist of Basra, 
died probably in 159/776. 1 
Ibn abil-Fawaris (a.h. 376). 

Abul-Hasan ibn 'All ibn Muhammad ibn Habib a!-Maward% 
died in 450/1058 (a.h. 238, 240, 242). 
al-Mubdrak ibn 'All as-Sayrafi (a.h. 100). 

Mahfuz ibn Ahmad (a.h. 86). 

Muhammad ibn ‘AbdalbaqI abu Bakr al-Ansari, died in 
535/1140 (a.h. 256, 271, 279, 322, 329, 334, 335). See Br. Mus. 
Suppl ., No. 622 ; he is mentioned by Ibn Nuqta as having 
received traditions from al-Hasan ibn 'All al-Jauharl. 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalhaytham (a.h. 75). 
al-Madd’inl Abul-Hasan 'All ibn Muhammad, died about 
840/225 (a.h. 91). 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz (a.h. 286, 289). 

Hibatallah ibn al-Hasan al-Lalaqa’i, died in 418/1027 
(a.h. 125). 

Hibatallah ibn 'Abdassalam al-Katib (a.h. 422). 

Hildl ibn al-Muhassin as -Sabi, died in 448/1056 (a.h. 
353, 413). 

VI. A Concordance between the “ Kitab al-muntazam ” 
of Ibn al-Jauzi and the “ Ta’rikh ar-rusul wal- 

MULUK ” OF AT -TABARI 

As an appendix to chapter iv, we give on the following pages 
a concordance between the Kitab al-muntazam of Ibn 
al-Jauzi and the Ta’nJch ar-rusul wal-muluh of at-Tabari. 
This concordance contains those records in the narration of 
which Ibn al-Jauzi is more detailed than at-Tabarl, together 

1 This date of his death seems more probable than 154/770, which is 
generally accepted. See Ibn Khallikan, ed. da Slane, vol, ii, p, 402. 
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with an indication of the additional authorities of the Kitab 
al-muntazam . As a matter of course, our concordance only 
refers to those sections of Ibn al-Jauzi’s work dealing with 
political and local events, the biographical notices being' a 
speciality of the author’s system. The MSS. examined are 
those of the libraries of the British Museum, Oxford, Gotha, 
and Berlin (see chapter ii for the MSS. of the Kitab 
al-muntazam). 

(1) The MS . of Gotha (. Pertsch ), Nr. 1553 

a.h. 64 : fob 1-56. Pestilence in Basra. Tab., ii, 879-80. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 
a.h. 68 : fob 11-13. Pilgrimage. 

a.h. 75 : fob 15-186. A detailed description of the dinars 
and dirhams coined by order of 'Abdalmalik, who is said to 
have minted coins for the first time in Muslim history, 
ii, 939-40. (Muhammad ibn c AlI ibn Babat, Muhammad ibn 
'Abdalhaytham, Ibrahim an-Nakha'i.) 

a.h. 77 : fob 186-246. Summer-campaign of Walld ibn 
'Abdalmalik. 1 

a.h. 78 : fob 246-25. Hajjaj’s plans of construction. Birth 
of children to Hajjaj. 

a.h. 85 : fob 29-326. Qutayba ibn Muslim appointed 
prefect of Khorasan. 

a.h. 86 : fob 326-396. Caliphate of al-Walid : name, 
genealogy, accession, episodes from his life, ii, 1177-8. 
(Mahfuz ibn Ahmad, Shahak.) 

a.h. 91 ; fob 426-44. Khalid ibn 'Abdallah al-Qusri 
appointed prefect of Mekka. ii, 1230-1. (Al-Qazzaz.) 
Pilgrimage of al-Walid. ii, 1232-34. (Al-Mada’ini.) 

a.h. 93 : fob 466-51. Hubayb ibn 'Abdallah scourged by 
order of 'Umar ibn 'Abdal'aziz. ii, 1255. (Abul-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdalwahhab ad-Dabbas.) 
a.h. 99 : fob 61-64. Caliphate of 'Umar ibn 'Abdal'aziz : 

, appearance, accession, episodes from his life. 

1 See Ibn al-Atbir, vol. iv, pp. 361-2. 
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Muhammad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar, 4 All ibn abi 4 Umar, 
4 Abdalwahhab ibn al-Mubarak.) 

a.h. 149 : fol. 776-796. Removal of al-Mansur ibn Ja 4 far 
ibn Sulayman from the prefect ship of Madina. Pilgrimage 
(more detailed than iii, 354). 

a.h. 151 : fol. 85-876. Foundation of Rusafa, the eastern 
part of Baghdad, iii, 364-7. (Al-Qazzaz, Ibn Halaf.) New 
walls. (Muhammad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar.) 

a.h. 154 : fol. 896-94. Al-Mansur resolved upon con- 
structing the town of Rafiqa (now Raqqa) on the Euphrates, 
iii, 372, supplemented by a short description of the site 
of Rafiqa. 

a.h. 157 : fol. 966-996. Al-Mansur ordered the sites of the 
Baghdad suqs to be changed, iii, 379. (Al-Qazzaz, supple- 
mented by a description of the roads of Baghdad that were 
to be widened.) 

a.h. 158 : fol. 996-1126. Summer-campaign of Yazid ibn 
Usayd as-Sullami in Talqan, Tabaristan, and Nihawand. 
( c Amr ibn 4 Ala.) Yahya appointed prefect of Adharbayjan. 
iii, 381-4. (Jahiz.) Al-Mansur put up at his castle of al-Kliuld. 
iii, 384 (supplemented by a description of the site of al-Khuld 
by al-Qazzaz). Illness and death of al-Mansur. iii, 387-91. 
(al-Qazzaz.) Caliphate of al-Mahdi : name, genealogy, 
appearance. iii, 451. ( 4 Abdalwahhab ibn Muhammad, 
as-Sahhaq, al-Qazzaz.) Description of the use of the red 
garment in the sacred pilgrimage, iii, 451-8. (Abu Bakr 
as-Suli.) Episodes from the life of al-Mahdi. (Al-Qazzaz, 
Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 

a.h. 159 : fol. 1126-166. Construction of a mosque in 
Rusafa. iii, 460. (Al-Qazzaz.) 

a.h. 160 : fol. 1166-22. Snow was, for the first time, 
brought to Mekka for the caliph. Al-Hadi married Lubaba, 
daughter of Ja 4 far al-Mansur. 

a.h. 161 : fol. 122-246. The caliph ordered the mosques 
of al-Haram, Madina, and Basra to be enlarged. Only the 
last is mentioned by Tab. iii, 486, 
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a.h. 164 : fol. 1276-1306. Construction of the town of 
'Anaban (Aysaban ?). 

(2) The MS. of Oxford ( Uri ), Nr. 779 

a.h. 96 : fol. 16-9. Caliphate of Sulayman ibn c Abdalmalik : 
name, accession, appearance. More detailed than Tab., ii, 
1281-2. Episodes from his life. ('Abdalwahhab ibn Mubarak, 
Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 

a.h. 99 : fol. 126-27. Caliphate of 'Umar ibn 'Abdal'aziz. 
(Besides the authorities mentioned in the narrative of the 
same year in the MS. of Gotha, Hibatallah ibn Ahmad 
al-Harlri is quoted.) Maslama recalled from the campaign 
against the Romans, ii, 1436. (Zahir ibn Tahir.) 

a.h. 100 : fol. 27-33. Campaigns of 'Umar ibn 'Abdal- 
'aziz, Walld ibn al-Mu'ayti and 'Amr ibn Qays al-Kindi. 
ii, 1349. (Al-Mubarak ibn 'All as-Sayrafi.) 

a.h. 101 : fol. 33-42. Caliphate of Yazid ibn 'Abdalmalik : 
name, accession, ii, 1372. ('Umar ibn al-Hafiz.) 

a.h. 105 : fol. 54-646. Caliphate of Hisham ibn 
'Abdalmalik : name, genealogy, accession. (Different 

narrative from Tab., ii, 1466-7.) Episodes from his life. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz, Abu Bakr ibn abi’d-Dunya.) 

a.h. 121 : fol. 1206-296. Pilgrimage and new 'arnils. 
ii, 1698. (Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 

a.h. 125 : fol. 138-45. Caliphate of Walld ibn Yazid. 
ii, 1728-55. (Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz, Hibatallah ibn 
al-Hasan.) 

a.h. 126 : fol. 145-516. Caliphate of Yazid ibn Walld, 
name, accession. 

a.h. 127 : fol. 1516—566. Caliphate of Marwan : name, . 
accession. 

a.h. 131 : fol. 168-72. Pestilence. (al-Asma'i.) 
a.h. 132: fol. 172-926. Caliphate of Abul-'Abbas as- 
Saffah : his advent to the caliphate, iii, 23-7. (Ahmad 
ibn Thabit, al-Qazzaz, Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz, 
Khalid ibn 'Aylan, Abu Bakr as-Suli, Abdallah ibn Hasan.) 
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Defeat of Marwan on the river Zab. iii, 38-42. (Abul-Hasan, 
Jabala ibn Muhammad,, a poem by Abu Sayyid al-Himyari.) 
Defeat of the Umayyades. iii, 44-51. (al-Hasan ibn Ja'far 
‘All.) Revolt of the inhabitants of Jazira against the 
'Abbasides. iii, 56-8. ('All ibn 'Ubaydallah.) 

(3) The MS. of the British Museum , Nr. 460 
a.h. 230 : fol. 7-136. Story of a woman of Khwarizm who 
after dreaming strange dreams, refrained from eating and 
drinking. (Zahir ibn Tahir, the “ Ta’rikh Nlsabur ” of 
Hakim ibn 'Abdallah.) 

a.h. 232 : fol. 196-256. Caliphate of al-Mutawakkil : 
name, genealogy, appearance, episodes from his life. 
(Al-Qazzaz.) 

a.h. 233 : fol. 256-336. Earthquake in Damascus, violent 
rain in Mawsil. 

a.h. 234 : fol. 336-406. Illness of al-Mutawakkil, con- 
vocation of the jurisconsults of the empire. (Al-Qazzaz.) 
Removal of 'Ubaydallah ibn Ahmad from the office of qadi. 
(Al-Qazzaz.) Abnaj appointed prefect of Mekka and Madina. 
The construction of the mosque of Samarra. Violent wind 
lasting for fifty days. Removal of Ishaq ibn Ibrahim from 
his office. 

a.h. 235 : fol. 406-476. Incident in the Ghazal-mosque 
in Baghdad. 

a.h. 236 : fol. 476-526. Battles of 'All ibn Yahya al- Armani 
against the Romans, capture of Amuriyya. Expulsion of 
Christians from the dlwans. 

a.h. 237 : fol. 526-566. Ibn Aktham appointed as chief 
judge instead of Muhammad ibn ab! Da’ud. iii, 1410-11. 
(Al-Qazzaz.) Those who confessed that the Qur’an was created 
were set at liberty. 1 Celestial phenomenon in the Maghrib. 
Fire in 'Asqalan. Cold in Basra. The construction of the 
mosque of Samarra finished. 

a.h. 238 : fol. 566-586. Campaign of 'AH ibn Yahya al- 

1 See Ibn al-Athir, vol. vii, p. 43. 
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Armani, iii, 1419. (Ibn Habib.) Ibrahim ibn Muhammad 
at-Tamimi appointed prefect of Basra : more detailed than 
iii, 1420. 

a.h. 240 : fol. 606-656. Instruction in Syriac and Hebrew 
rendered obligatory for Jewish and Christian children. 
Natural phenomena. (Ibn Habib.) 
a.h. 241 : fol. 656-716. Fire in Samarra. 
a.h. 242 : fol. 716-766. Fire in Baghdad. (Ibn Habib.) 
Stroke of lightning in Bardan. (Ibn Habib.) 

a.h. 245 : fol. 87-926. Sinking of a dyke in the well of 
Mekka. 1 

a.h. 247 : fol. 99-1056. Caliphate of al-Muntasir billah : 
name, appearance, accession, episodes from his life. (Al- 
Qazzaz, Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz.) 

a.h. 249 : fol. 1156-206. Bain lasting for five days in 
Samarra. 

a.h. 251 : fol. 1246-306. Caliphate of al-Muhazz : name, 
appearance, accession. Brief mention of the activity of the 
£ Alawis. 2 

a.h. 253 : fol. 1336-38. Ibn abil-Anbas appointed qadi 
of Madina. (Al-Qazzaz.) New qadi in Kufa. 

a.h. 255 : fol. 140-486. Caliphate of al-Muhtadi : name, 
accession, episodes from his life. (Al-Qazzaz.) 

a.h. 256 : fol. 1486-586. Caliphate of al-Mu'tamid : 
name, genealogy, appearance, episodes from his life. 
(Muhammad ibn Nasir al-Hafiz, Abu Bakr as-Suli, Abu 
Bakr ibn 'Abdalbaql.) 

a.h. 258 : fol. 164-71. Muhammad ibn al-Muwallad’s 
campaign against the Zanj. Pestilence in Baghdad: more 
detailed than iii, 1865. Execution of Sa'id ibn Ahmad : 
more detailed than iii, 1859. 

a.h. 260 : fol. 1726-76. Enlargement of the Jami‘ 
al-Mansur. 


1 See Ibn al-AtMr, vol. vii, p. 56. 

a See Ibn al-Athir, vol. vii, p. 110. 
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a.h. 262 : fol. 1806-88. A tradition of Muhammad ibn 
abi Tahir al-Bazzar concerning a Baghdad woman. 

a.h. 264 : fol. 1886-91. Abu e Umar al-Qadi appointed 
prefect. 

a.h. 269 : fol. 200-036. Sa £ Id appointed Lord of the Two 
Wazlrates. iii, 2083. (Abu Bakr as-Suli.) 

a.h. 271 : fol. 2106-13. Ibn AbiVSaj defeated and made 
prisoner, iii, 2107. (Muhammad ibn £ AbdalbaqI.) 

a.h. 272 : fol. 213-15. Arrival of al-Mu £ tamid at Baghdad. 
a.h. 278 : fol. 2266-36. A detailed description of the 
origin of the Qarmatians in the neighbourhood of Kufa ; 
explanation of their name ; their doctrine : more detailed 
than iii, 2124-30. 

a.h. 279 fol. 236-50. Caliphate of al-Mu £ tadid : name, 
appearance, genealogy : more detailed than iii, 2133. Episodes 
from his life. (Muhammad ibn abi Tahir al-Bazzar, al-Qazzaz, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalbaqi, Abulhasan Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdalwahid al-Hashimi, Muhammad ibn £ Abdalmalik al- 
Hamdani.) 

a.h. 280 : fol. 250-52. Expedition against the Band 
Shayban in Mesopotamia, iii, 2139-40 (a poem by al-A £ rabi). 
Earthquake in Dubil : more detailed than iii, 2139. 
Enlargement of the Jami £ al-Mansur. (Al-Qazzaz.) The 
construction of a palace in Baghdad ordered by the caliph. 
Ahmad ibn £ Abdal c aziz put Rafi £ ibn Harthama to flight. 

a.h. 281 : fol. 252-536. Inundation in Rayy and 
Tabaristan. 1 

a.h. 283 ; fol. 2606-656. The caliph ordered that the 
main part of heritages should be given to the next-of-kin : 
more detailed than iii, 2151. New qadis. 

a.h. 285 : fol. 269-766. Inundation of the Tigris. Episode 
in the camp of the caliph. 

a.h. 286 : fol. 2766-826. Capture of Amid, iii, 2186-8. 
(Ibn al-Mu £ tazz, Abu Bakr as-Suli.) Expedition of Isma £ Il 
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ibn Ahmad to Balkh. Story concerning Ahmad ibn Musa 
al-Qadi. (Al-Qazzaz.) 

a.h. 288 : fol. 284-86. Eclipse of the sun. Earthquake. 
a.h. 289 : fol. 286-866. The Qarmatians persecuted by 
the caliph, iii, 2206. (Ibn al-Mu'tazz.) 

(4) The MS. of the British Museum , Nr. 303, fol. 99-120. 

a.h. 33 : fol. 99-100. Birth of e AlI ibn al-Husayn ibn 
'All ibn abi Tali'b. 

a.h. 96 : fol. 1006-01. Story of the poet Kuthayyir ibn 
'Abdarrahman ibn al-Aswad. 
a.h. 127 : fol. 103. Enlargement of the mosque of al-Haram. 
a.h. 170 : fol. 104-046. Construction of a new mosque in 
Cordova by ‘Abdarrahman ad-Dakhil al-Umawi. (A certain 
<£ Kitab ikhtiraq al-afaq ” is referred to.) 1 

a.h. 171 : fol. 1046-05. Death of 'Abdarrahman ibn 
Mu'awiya ibn Hisham ibn 'Abdalmalik. 2 

a.h. 172 : fol. 105. Death of Abu Yazid Riyah ibn Yazid 
al-Lakhmi. 3 

a.h. 174 : fol. 105. Birth of Idris ibn Idris ibn al-Hasan. 4 
a.h. 180 : fol. 106-066. Revolt in Syria suppressed by 
Ja'far ibn Yahya ibn Khalid. 5 

a.h. 186 : fol. 110-15. Ja'far ibn Yahya al-Barmaki 
killed, iii, 667-88. (Al-Isfahani.) 

a.h. 218 : fol. 1186-206. Episodes from the life of ah 
Ma’mun. 

(5) The MS. of Berlin ( Wetzstein ), Nr. 9436 6 

a.h. 299 : fol. 6-76. al-Khaqanl appointed wazir instead 
of Ibn al-Furat : more detailed than iii, 2287. 

1 See Ibn al-Athir, voi. vi, p. 76. 

. 2 I)o., vol. vi, p. 76. 

3 Do., vol. vi, p. 81. 

4 Do., vol. vi, p. 84. 

6 Do., vol. vi, p. 105. 

6 Only as far as the period recorded by at -Tabari is concerned. 
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a.h. 300 : fol. 76-86. Execution of Husayn ibn Mansur 
al-Hallaj. Inundation of the Tigris. 

a.h. 301 : fol. 86-106. Campaign of al-Husayn ibn al- 
Hamdan : more detailed than iii, 2289. Assassination of 
Abu Sa‘Id : more detailed than iii, 2291 . Mansur ibn Haliaj 
became wazlr : different from iii, 2289. 

a.h. 302 : fol. 106-11. Battles of ISTasr ibn Ahmad in 
Khorasan. Victory over the Romans. 

60 . 


The Aramaic Papyri from Egypt s Notes on 
Obscure Passages 

By G. R. DRIVER 

rjlHE following notes, which are the result of a fresh study 
“ a ~ of the Aramaic documents from Egypt in Cowley’s 
admirable edition, are here published in the hope that they 
may do something towards resolving some of the difficulties 
which still await a solution in these important texts. 

No. 5, 11. 4-7, 10, 20. The meaning of UK is uncertain, 
but the context suggests “ wall ” ; for this is what one man 
is more likely to build against another man’s door than a 
“ portico ”, which is usually suggested. If so, the Aram. 
UK and the Acc. igaru “ wall ” are identical ; and the 
Acc. fem.-plur. igardte 1 will account for the fern, gender of 
the Aram. UK {e,g., in 11. 4-5). Consequently, in 1. 6, 
pf KUK means ££ against ” rather than ££ above that wall 
No. 9, 1. 5. The use of UD as denoting ££ developed ” 
in reference to land is illustrated by IHiTTlK UD “ built 
on the hill ”, 2 i.e . developed it as building land. 

No. 11, 11. 8-9. Cowley compares the Aram. £jpj? with the 

Arab. “ was double ”, but the equation p = ^ 

is very rare and very doubtful per metathesim ; is it not easier 
to compare the N. Hebr. STjpJ? “ doubled (a cape) ” 3 and 

the Arab. “bent” or ££ folded double”, 4 although 

these do not appear to be used in the literal sense ? 

No. 13, 1. 18. Cowley’s objection to ''SOS = “ Caspian ” 
on the ground that it should be in the emph. state is not 
fatal, as UDK “ an Aramaean ” and UliT “a Jew ” (passim) 

1 E.g. Ebeling, KAJI. 119, 5. 

2 1 Kings, xvi, 24. 

3 Levy, Neuh. u. Chald. Wtb ., iii, 686. 

4 Lane, Arab.-Engl. Did., I, v, 2112. 
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show ; it may mean simply ££ a 53 (not ££ the) Caspian ”. 1 The 
name suggests an origin in or near to Persia. 

No. 15, 11. 25, 28. Can fflP! QH p mean ££ both broom 
and thread 33 as the humblest symbols of a woman's work 
in the house ? If so, the root is DQfT and is cognate with the 

Syr. and the Arab. ££ swept with a broom 

Thus the Aramaean Jew, like the Hebrew in *1J?1 521112 

bj?j ? 2 combines like objects of little worth to mean anything 
whatsoever ; the Babylonian in istu bie adi hurasim ££ from 
straw to gold 33 3 uses opposites to express the same idea. 

No. 15, 1. 16. The Acc. yaqqu ££ bowl 33 4 suggests the 
meaning of the Aram. p£* 

No. 17, 1. 7. The reading VUpTC, which gives an unknown 
name, ought probably to be corrected to since 

(il) Sin-eris is a well-known Bab. name. 5 
No. 20, 1. 5. The word means rather ££ linen 33 than 

“ cotton 33 , as Cowley translates it ; for this is the Acc. 

A" 

hitinnu , Syr. |jAd and Arab. \\z5 “ flax “ linen 33 . 6 

0 * U 

The word ££ cotton 3> , on the contrary, is the Arab. 

“ thin stuff 33 (cp. Syr. ^4 & “ thin 3J ), which is so called 

X 

as being thin in contrast with thick wool ; and the Acc. 
qatnu or qattanu “ fine 33 , ££ thin 33 (of wool or hair) 7 shows 
how old the root is. The Acc. adjectives qattanu “ thin 33 
and habbaru “ thick 33 are contrasted in vocabularies ; and 

1 Cowley’s objection would be equally valid if * 1 BD3 meant “silver- 
smith ” ; but in this case a noun of the form kassaph would he rather 
expected. 

2 Gen. xiv, 23. 

3 Schorr, U. Ab. Z.-Pr., 13, 13 (n.). 

4 E.g . Ebeling, BBK. i, 18, 2. 

6 Tallquist, Neub. Namenb 181. 

€ Cp. Buhl. Hebr. u. Aram u Hwh A 7 , 368 ; Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 2 , 352. 

7 Cp. Jensen in Schrader’s KB., VI, i, 456 ; cf. Clay, BE UP., xiv, 
157, 24, 40, when nahlaptum qatantum means a “ thin robe *\ 
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this in its turn suggests that the Hebr. V3| 1 and 2 

are not articles of “net-work” 3 (as though derived from 
rm| “ sieve 55 !) but simply “ thick stuff 55 and an “ article 

made of thick stuff 55 respectively, i.e. some kind of “ rug ” 
or "blanket 55 ; for such an article would certainly have 
been of more use at any rate in suffocating Eenhadad than a 
netted cloth or “ coverlet 55 (R.V., m.) of open work through 
which he could have breathed without much difficulty ! 
Further, may not the Hebr. rCFDtp, for which two 

manuscripts (Kenn. MSS. 89, 95) have iTTfiD, 4 be another 
word of similar origin and Come from the same root as the 

Arab. “ thick 55 ? It may also be added that one 

manuscript (Kenn. MS. 107) has ; here 

the Hebr. may perhaps be referred to the same root 

t 

as the Arab, vestis ex lana confecta 5 ; the Acc. sintu 

(if it is right to suppose that simtu is the proper form of the 
word 6 ), which is said to denote some kind of woollen stuff, 7 is 
probably connected with these words. 

No. 21, 1. 4. Surely p means “ count as follows 55 rather 
than “ count accordingly 55 , as Cowley renders it, since p 
in such connections usually refers to what follows, and the 
reference here is not to the instruction just given but to the 
coming calculation ; it is used of the past only in reference 
to what has actually happened, e.g . after (cp. 30, 27 ; 31, 
26; 71, 19). 

No. 26, 1. 13. May not DW'^n fiTirP be translated 
“ relays of them (sc. of the sailors or workmen) shall bring 

1 I Sam. xix, 13, 16. 

2 2 Kings, wii, 15. 

3 The roots DIH and “pto. and their derivatives in the various languages 
denote net-work, e.g. lace and hair-nets, and so on. 

4 Jud. iv, 18. '■ ; , ' ■ ' ; . 

6 Freytag, Lex. Arab. -Lot ii, 353. 

6 Streck in ZA., xviii, 171-2. 

7 Muss-Arnolt, Ass, Diet., 1073. 
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(them) altogether” % Cowley’s rendering of pnr)S^?n ♦ ♦ ♦ kSp 
by fc the equivalent of it all ” hardly suits the context, 
nor is such a meaning of HEP^n attested. On the contrary, 
C£ relays ” or “ shifts ” gives a possible sense which the Hebr. 

£e relay ” 1 supports. Here the masc. sing, nrpiT is 
construed correctly with the fern. plur. CnflS^n because it 
precedes it, 2 while pSDVT in. 1. 18 shows that a plur. subject, 
i.e. the sailors or shifts of them, is in fact necessary. 

Ibid., 1. 17. Surely nSDlH is the infin. of the Haph. used 
as a noun meaning “ addition ” rather than the impt. of a 
verb with cohort f[ “ as Cowley (cp. Leander, Ag.-A.mm. 
38 j) takes it, since this ending is very unlikely in an Aram, 
text. If so, “ addition : sulphur . . . and arsenic . . .” simply 
means “ plus sulphur . . . and arsenic ...” 

No. 37, 1. 3. In view of AugapfeFs obviously correct 
suggestion that the Bab. ( awel)pitparasu , which is the title 
of a neo-Bab. officer of unknown rank and functions, is the 
source of the Aram. CISODS, 3 it is clear that ■»P must 
here mean “went before” or “ invoked ” (cp. Syr. Winn 
invocavit), as it does elsewhere in these documents. 4 If this 
suggestion is accepted, it has one important consequence, 
viz. it is one of the proofs that the papyri are genuine ; for, 
as they were first published in 1911 in Germany, it is 
inconceivable that a forger could have introduced into one of 
them a word of so peculiar a form as D^SCbflS, if (awel) 
pitparasu was totally unknown until it was found in a tablet 
first published in 1912, i.e . one year afterwards, in America. 

Ibid., 1. 10. The puzzling words (PTH Opfl 

bx are surely all nouns. First, can only be the 

well-known word for “ honey”. Second, Qpn, which occurs 
again in a list of gifts (15, 16, where it cannot be a verb), 5 

1 1 Kings, V, 28 ; Job, x, 17. 

2 Cp. Gen. i, 14, where mKD VP is an instance of the same con- 
struction which classical scholars call the schema Pindaric urn. 

s In Bab. Itechtsurk. 54-5. 

4 No. 8, 1. 13. 

5 Cp. Sachau, Aram. Pap. u.Ostr 79, 1 B (Aussen). 
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is still insoluble. Third, frm may be ££ (twisted) ropes ” of 
some sort (Cowley) or perhaps ££ (plaited) baskets ”, like 
the N. Hebr. from the same root. Fourth, is 

probably ££ cords 55 of some kind (Cowley). Fifth, 
is evidently the Acc. ( masah ) sallu, which is supposed to be an 
apron of leather. 1 The line thus contains a list of miscellaneous 
objects, viz. “ honey, . . . (?), cords (?), ropes, (and) aprons of 
leather ”, delivered for some unknown purpose to the recipient 
of the letter. 

Ibid., 1. 14. In pb ^3 the prep, introduces the 
direct, not the indirect, object ; thus the clause means ££ we 
withheld them ” and the fern, suffix represents the neut. 
gender, not “ we withheld (it) from them ”, since the 
antecedent, if personal, is unlikely to be female. 

No. 38, 1. 3. The meaning of SplttiX is clearly not a 
<£ precious stone ” (Cowley) but either “alum ” which is used 
in dyeing, as suggested elsewhere, or a ££ dyed ” or ££ stained ” 
stone, and the combination of pX with ppjf is confirmed by 
the fact that the Acc. sarapu is used of stone. 2 For example, 
surrupu sa abni ££ to dye, of stone ” occurs in glossaries 3 
and libittum siriptum zaribtum ££ coloured burnt brick ” 
means something like ££ bunt-glasierte (?) Backsteine ”. 4 

The process of dyeing stones was well known in antiquity, 
and the elder Pliny speaks of it in a number of passages. 
e.g. he says that Arabian lapidaries improved the lustre of 
certain kinds of stones by boiling them in honey, 5 that agates 
of one colour were stained”a uniform vermilion by being boiled 
for one or two hours in oil and colouring matter, 6 that Indi et 
alias quidem gemmas crystallum tinguendo adulterare invenemnt, 
sed pmecipue berullos , 7 and that the colours could be modified 

1 Muss-Arnolt, op, cit., 874-5. 

2 The Acc. sarapu “ to dye ” is common enough, but this sense hardly 

occurs in the other Sem. languages except in the place-name “ dyeing 

town ” (G. R. Driver in JTS., xxv, 299-300). 

3 Muss-Arnolt, op. cit., 895. 4 Schorr, op. cit., 107, 1 (n.). 

5 Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxvii, 12 (74), 194-5. 

6 Ibid., 10 (54), 142. 7 Ibid., 5 (20), 79. 

JR AS. JANUARY 1932. 
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by removing white or black or vermilion streaks so that it 
was difficult to distinguish true from false gems quipp e cum , 
inventum sit ex veris generis alterius in aliud falsas*Jraducere, 
adding that certain writers described quibus modis ex crystallo 
smaragdum tinguant aliasque tralucentes, sardonychem e sarda, 
item ceteras ex aliis ; neque enim est ulla fraus vitae lucrosior. 1 
In modem times the onyx, carnelion, chalcedony, and similar 
stones, are the varieties mostly so treated. 2 3 

No. 39, ]. 3. It may well be doubted (Leander, op. cit ., 
18o) whether rrbzbs can be a reduplicated form of 
“ all 55 ; it is much more probably a proper name formed from 
(like iTj32j?2 from p^flpS), in which case 

chw 'yby 't *[[113 h% as the text may be restored, 
means “ greeting (to) [all person]s who (are) with thee, 
greeting (to) Kalkolyah ”. 

No. 40, 1. 5. Clearly p'HtP ‘"pbj? means “ my heart is 
torn (Angl. bleeds) on thy account ”, as the Syr. «jo;qd 
laceravit suggests. 

No. 43 , i. 2 . is not eaniN rhrb “ according to his 
detachment an A[ramaean] ” the correct restoration of the 
text, as the reference must be to the girl’s father, not to the 
girl herself ? For nowhere else is a girl described as attached 
to a ^n. If so, the father was a Jew by birth serving with 
an Aramtean detachment. 

No. 45, 11. 3-4. This use of followed by the object 
stolen in the acc. case is supported by Babylonian texts, 
in which hamdsu takes a similar construction : for example, 
zubati ihamazu-ma erisisa usezus “ the clothes they stole and 
sent her away in her nakedness (i.e. stripped naked) ”. 4 

1 Ibid., 12 (75), 197. 

2 Cp. Noggerath in the Neues Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie usw. 1847, 
473-86 (for ancient methods), and Bauer-Spencer, Precious Stones , 
87-8 and 522-4 (for modem methods). 

3 1 Kings, v, 11 ; 1 Chron. ii, 6. 

4 Chiera, Harvard , i, 71, 35-6 (one of the tablets from Arrapha, where 
z is normally substituted for , 9 ). 
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No. 57, 1. 2. Does . . . DPlS mean “ hats for the heat 

of the But, if so, what word for “day”, “sun”, 

“ summer ”, “ harvest ”, or the like, will suit the traces of the 
following signs ? 

No. 71, 1. 33. It is clear from 1. 19 that "[Sf] means “ he has 
hanged thee ” ; if so, the perf. tense probably has a fut.-pf. 
or conditional plup. sense, viz. “ he will ” or “ would have 
hanged thee ”. 

No. 80, 1. 9. If is the right reading, it means “ the 
officers ” (cp. 47, 2), sc. of the Js'^TT mentioned in 11. 4-6. 

No. 81, 1. 1. Probably fona is “ I have written ” in view of 
,“UN in 1- 14 ; possibly TP3K IDS hv'\ fDfD ought to be 
restored. 

Ibid., 1. 5 alq. The Aram. 22 must here be a banking term 
like the Bab. babu “ door ”, “ gate ” and then “ account ”, 
“ bank ”, since business was commonly conducted in the gate : 
for example, babu mbit — “ chief bank” and irbu sa bdbi 
“ excise ” or £e bank-rate Similarly the Bab. babtu, a 
fem. abstract term formed from the masc. concrete noun, 
is a technical term of business, 2 although its precise force is 
still uncertain, and the later Aram. $22 “ part ” 3 must 
be explained by reference to the same circle of ideas. 

Ibid., 1. 29. Obviously as used of asses must be a 

semi-technical term like a “ string of mules ”, 4 as the Acc. 
ralcdsu “ to bind ” suggests, except that the Aramaic, unlike 
the English term, probably denotes a definite number of 

asses ; the Arab. j ££ crowd ” may perhaps also be 
compared. 5 

1 Streck in Babyl. ii, 169-70, who compares the Hebr. 'VTtff “ gate ” 
and then 4 4 measure ” (which are wrongly referred to different roots in the 
dictionaries), whence the Aram. Pa. 1 “ valued ” is derived. 

2 Schorr, op. cit ., 80, 12 (n.). 

3 Muss-Arnolt, op. cit., 142. 

4 Murray, N.E.D., IX, i, 1139c. 

6 Frey tag, op. cit., ii, 187. 
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Ibid., 11. 64, 81, 85, 86. A comparison of 1. 64, where “ one 
and a half dozen ” are rated at 2J shekels, with 1. 86, where 
“ half a dozen ” are rated at § shekel, proves that S is an 
abbreviation for “ half ” ; for this is the sole hypothesis 
on which the figures in these two passages tally. Further, 
in 1. 86, since it is here rated “ at 3 quarters (of a 
shekel) ”, i.e. at the same sum as 6 pS (v. infr.), must stand 
for “ half (a dozen) ”, sc. half a dozen of p^. In other words, 
As, like other terms denoting fractions, takes its colour 
from the context 1 ; for it may refer not only to a JO of 
(as here) but also to a p of wheat (as in 1. 3). 

In 1. 85 1 ka" (presumably of p^) is rated cc at 1 shekel 
2 quarters (of a shekel) ”, i.e. at the same rate as 12 pb 
{v. infr.) ; thus a JO seems to be a “ dozen ” of pS. 

In 1. 64 and 1. 81 £\X2 means not “ i- ka " ” but “ 1 ka" (and) 
a half ”, as the figures in the following table prove : — 

1 ka" at 1 shekel + 2 quarters {i.e. 6 quarters) 2 * ; 

1|- ka" at 2 shekels + 1 quarter {i.e. 9 quarters) 8 ; 

2 ka " at 3 shekels {i.e. 12 quarters). 4 

Thus the rate is 1 ka" at 6 quarter shekels. Further, if this 
is right, it is necessary to assume in 1. 131 that ‘’Q \ 
is a copyist’s error for NjO \t£0 \JO, which, indeed, is the 
formula found in 1. 61 and 1. 85. 

Ibid L 70 alq . The meaning of B\£J now becomes clear 
from the following tables : — 

{a) 1 jb is rated at m. 1 p. 5 

3 pS are rated at 1 quarter of a shekel ni. 1 p. Q 

5 ,, ,, 2 quarters „ ,, m. 1 pj 

7 j? >5 3 ,, ,, ,, m. 1 pj* 

^ jj jj 4 ,, ,, ,, 7/1. 1 p.^ 

1 E.g. HI may refer to a HKD (in i. 2), an STIK (in 1. 36), a hpW 
(in 11. 01, 64, 85), or a TIT (in 1. 124). 

2 Ll. 61, 85 (v. infr.). 8 L. 164. 

4 L- 106. s Ll. 70, 79. 

6 Ll. 71, 97, 101, 107, 126. 1 L. 96. 

8 L- 87. » L. 94. 
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(h) 2 p^> are rated at 1 quarter of a shekel. 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 
4 „ 2 quarters „ 

/6 >> >> 3 >> » >> 

i® jj 8 jj 5J 

8 p^> are „ 4 „ „ „ 

1 I® 3 3 ^ 33 33 33 

2 fJO are „ 12 „ „ 5J 


2 

3 l 

4 J 

5 

6 
7 


From this it follows that B\0, meaning “ a Q (plus) 
1 B ” (v. supr.) is the same as a half of one quarter, i.e. 
one-eighth, of a shekel. Consequently, since B stands for 
Ab “ half ” and this word takes its colour from the context 
(v. supr.), the question is only to find the value of x when 
x + = i ; and the answer is T x y. Therefore, fc denotes a 

coin of the value of one-twelfth of a shekel ; and this, as 
Lidzbarski 8 has already tentatively suggested on other 
grounds, can be nothing else than which is known 

to have been the name of a fraction of the shekel in the third 
century a.d. If this is so, the value of the HJ/tt must have 
undergone a change ; for the later shekel was of two standards, 
neither agreeing with this, viz. the “ holy shekel 55 containing 
20 ‘pjjft and the “profane shekel” containing half that 
number. Such a change of value, however, is by no means 
unparalleled even within the same country and is all the 
more likely when the countries are different. Further, 
although these two scales do not agree, that in the Aramaic 
document fits perfectly into the Greek scale. For the 
Septuagint translate Spt# as SlSpaxi^ov, 9 from which it 
follows that half a shekel was a Spaxfip, the plJJiQ ^as an 


1 Ll. 78, 80, 84, 95, 102. 

^ LL 65, 75, 89, 92, 100, 102, 104, 117, 127. 

3 LL 62, 68, 72, 74, 76, 88, 93, 103. 

4 L. 86. 

5 L. 113. 

6 LL 61, 64, 85. 

7 L. 106. 

8 In E.S.E., ii, 244-8. 

9 Except some MSS. in Josh, vii, 21. 
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o/3oAos* (i.e. SlSpa-^gov) and the JftJl was Sc^aA/coF 
(i.e. | oftoXos). Again, in the Roman scale 1 J?^D (sacred 
shekel) = 4 denars and 1 denar = 6 pjjft, so that a j;^D was 
worth 24 fpa- 1 Nor does the fact, which Lidzbarski has 
noticed, that five is the highest number of ft found in any 
text, 2 just as there are nowhere more than three T (e.g. 
in 11. 62, 63, 68, 72, 74, 76, 86, 87, 88, 90, 93, 103, 132 3 ), 
prove that the shekel was worth only six p^ft ; for this may 
be due purely to chance. In conclusion it may be remarked 
that here too like other terms denoting fractions, is not 
related to any specific coin, but refers to the unit which it 
immediately follows : e.g. IN*) n ft I ft? 4 means c * 1 shekel 
(and) 2 m. (and) 3 quarters ” (of a mot ah, not of a shekel). 5 

Finally, Cowley 5 s suggestion that ft denotes “ added 55 
or “ addition 55 is excluded by the fact that an indefinite 
sense is impossible when it is not preceded by another sum 
(e.g. in 1. 70 ; cp. 1. 79), since such a rendering implies that 
something is being added to the sum which follows. 

Ibid., 1. 110. If pnj^bft are objets d’art or the like of some 
value, may \\ mean <c carved with two wild 

oxen J? , i.e. chased with figures of such animals % 6 

Ibid., 1. 126, The name DiTlDD is obviously Zcbaparos, a 
dialectical variety of Zwarparos (Sayce ap. Cowley) formed 
by dissimilation. 7 Other examples of this are A rgioapdrg 
( = ArjpLOGTpdrr]) and Xcupecrparr) (= XaLpeaTpdrrj). 

. No. 82, 1. 6. Does not rpft DlpfP mean c< let him be con- 
fronted by 55 or cc present himself before Yah 55 ? For it is 
clearly a case of a lawsuit in which it is natural to find one 

1 Buxtorff -Fischer, Lex. Babb., 285, 746. 

2 Ungnad, op. cit . , 75 (1), ii, 11. 

8 Cp. ibid., i, 1, 12. 

4 Ibid., i, 1. 

5 Similarly the Hebr. may be a quarter of a hpt 27 (I Sam. ix, 8), of 
a pH (Exod. xxix, 40), or of a Up (2 Kings, vi, 25) . 

0 Cp. Meissner, Bab. u. Ass., i, Abb. 145-6 (.showing a vase and a goblet 
on which animals are chased). 

7 Koehler, C.I.G., II, iii, 3003, 2. 
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of the parties challenged to take an oath before God (cp. 7, 
6 ff.). The preposition, however, is a difficulty, since the Hebr. 
2 Dip) hke the Syr. io^, means “ came before (a person) 
with (a thing) ” 1 ; but the objection is perhaps not fatal, 
since the Hithpa‘ or Ethpe £ respectively of the Hebr. and 
Syr. verbs do not seem to be found in the sense here assumed, 
which demands a preposition to introduce the indirect object. 

’Ah. 18. Surely X2"l is an adjective, not a verb (which is 
nm), so that 'b sjSrr xm Km m 2 rop p xfni means 
“ behold ! Nadin (is) his name (i.e. one named Nadin is) my 
grown-up son, and let him succeed me 

Ibid 22. Is Cowley’s iOTlP KnSttl possible in view of the 
grammatical irregularity which it entails ? 

Ibid., 53. The sentence jroas in pm tisbo pKirm 
mDr pPiX bp must be translated literally : “ E. the king, 
he (in) is merciful ; assuredly more than any other will he 
remember me.” For on the one hand 1H resuming the subject 
in nominal clauses is normally put at the end of the clause, so 
that m ♦ ♦ ♦ pKPHDK is a separate sentence ; on the other 
hand, the Bab. mindi or mindie, and more often mindie-ma , 
always stands at the head of the clause, where it seems to mean 
“ (it is) a known fact and (i.e. that) . . .” and so to be equivalent 
to an adverb meaning something like Ci assuredly For 
example, it occurs often in the phrase mindie or mindie-ma 
sarru beliya (for beli) iqabbi “ surely the king says ”. 2 This 
suggests that JHJIM is the Aram, equivalent of the Bab. 
phrase, from which perhaps it is actually borrowed, and thus 
means “ according to known fact ”, i.e . “ assuredly 

It may be added that on the translation of this passage 
which is here proposed, the force of the Aram, hp comes 
close to that found in £f distinguished 

above, i.e . more than the presidents, etc ” 3 

1 U.g. Deut. xxiii, 5 (M.T.), Is. xxi, 14 (M.T.), Mic. vi, 6 (M.T. and Pesh.), 
Pa. xcv, 2 (M.T. and Pesh.), Nek xiii, 2 (M.T.). 

2 Ylvisacker, Z. bab. u. ass. Gramm., 64-5 ; cp. Bohl, Spr. d. Am.-Br. 73. 

8 Dan. vi, 4. 
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Ibid., 60-1. Almost certainly {spa is an adverb, and must 
be taken with the verb, so that ntm‘] Sn ♦ ♦ ♦ nntsp Sj? 

Tin must be translated “ on bis counsel . . . the army of 
[Assyjria altogether relied ” ; for it is difficult to explain 
the ending K otherwise than as adverbial (cp. Leander, op . 
tit., 476). 

Ibid., 102. In Cowley’s restoration of ’"puTS- kSW the 
first 2 is superfluous before the second, as the Hebr. Tal* 1 1 
(cp. Acc. ina Id umisu 1 2 ) shows, except that the order of the 
words is changed. In front of , "p£flT3 kS is simply a space 
which has no need to be filled with a letter. 

Ibid., 113. The proverb 'pjn p ptP p mPT 

pH means “ a sword troubles calm waters (. Angl . stirs up 
bad blood) between good friends 55 ; for the y in 
shows that it comes from the VflJTl “ to be friendly ”, not 
from the “ to be bad ”, &s Cowley takes it. 

Ibid., 142. The Aram, *"DJ? is here not the Hebr. ta DJ£ 

(Arab. “ passed over” but the Hebr. TiJ? “ was 

* T 

wrathful” (Arab. ^ A “bore rancour”), whence the Hebr. 

•S * 

•TJ3J? “ wrath ” is derived. 3 Thus ■djkiSk yz di v nr 

means “ do not become enraged, i.e. do not lose 
thy temper ” or “ do not bear rancour in a [quarrel] with one 
higher than thyself ”. 

Ibid,, 168. Can Cowley’s SSfliin + ♦ ♦ |JWl [n\Sl he right, 
in view of the false concord (cp. 1. 157), which is generally 
permissible only when the noun precedes the verb (e.g. in 
1. 147, if Cowley’s restoration is correct in view of the normal 
congruence in 1. 146) ? 

1 Job, xv, 32. 

2 Muss-Arnolt, ojp. cit., 53-4. 

3 Cp. Buhl, op. cit. 9 560. 
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Ibid., 175. Surely XHX “lUD means simply a “ secret hiding- 
place ” ? If so, the Aram. XlIX here is not the Hebr. HX 

“ cedar ”, as Cowley suggests, but the Syr. or 

P P 

“ secret ” ; and the fact that this is borrowed from the Pers. 
j\j 1 is no objection, since these texts exhibit other words of 
Persian origin. 

Ibid., 184. Obviously [N131JJ2 must mean “ in [the] 
evening ”, if KDD here denotes “the moth” (cp. L 186), 
since that is the time at which the moth comes out. 

Ibid., 206. The meaning of Sx '1XU pm *lftM pi 
’’Sj'D can hardly be “ [between flesh] and shoe let him 
not put a pebble into my foot ”, as Cowley translates it ; for, 
apart from the difficulty of imagining who the subject can be, 

the Aram. (= Arab. “ shoed ”) must mean “put a 

shoe on a foot ”, like the cognate verb in the other Semitic 
languages, not “ put (a thing) into a shoe on a foot ”. It 

must here be the Pa/ of meaning “ caused a sore ” 
✓ ✓ 

(= Arab. J i “ was ulcerated ”, iv “ caused an ulcer” 2 ), 

so that the proverb may be translated “ [between flesh] and 
shoe let not a pebble make a sore place in my foot 
Bek. 12. The two verbs bfX fltpBJl must be read closely 
together and translated “ I [started] to go ” ; for the impf. 
tense here expresses purpose asyndetically. 

Ibid., 46. The facsimile seems to have not 

pity], as given by Cowley. 

Ibid., 63. The Aram. “support”, which Cowley 

leaves untranslated, corresponds with the Bab. svddid 
“ tend ”, 3 and so means “ provide with food ” or the like, 

1 Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 2 , 722. 

2 Freytag, op. cit. 9 iv, 308. 

3 Muss-Arnolt, op. cit ., 747. 
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as tlie verb Sno does elsewhere, 1 while the noun *700 
similarly denotes “ support ” or £C maintenance ” 2 ; for 
Darius is urging each of his successors in their turn to care 
for the descendants of those who had distinguished themselves 
in his service. 3 It is interesting to remark that the Acc. 
abalu , from which the Aram. biD is derived, is similarly 
used in the I, iii theme : e.g. in a tablet which says that an 
adopted son adi baltuni ipallah[su]nu ittanabalsunu u as 
long as he lives shall respect them and maintain them (sc, 
his adoptive parents) ”. 4 

In conclusion, I may say that I hope presently to publish 
some notes dealing with a few of the problems with which the 
Egyptian ostraka and other Aramaic inscriptions abound. 

1 E.g. in 48, 72 (op. 73), 204. 

2 Ibid., 74 (cp. 205). 

3 Weissbach, Keilinschr. d. Achdm 70-2, 69. 

4 Ebeling, KAJI. , 1, 8-9. 
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The Dragon Terrestrial and the Dragon 
Celestial 

Part II. Ch’en, the Dragon Celestial 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

mHE formula ££ Ch'en is of the Dragon kind ”, g Jg f|, 
-*■ ch'en shu lung , applies to one of the -f* H ® , or Twelve 
Affinities, according to which each of the Cycle of Twelve 
Branches has an affinity to one of Twelve Animals. When 
this Cycle of Twelve Beasts was first known to the Chinese 
may be uncertain, but pure chance can hardly be responsible 
for the association in the list of ch'en with fg lung, which 
must, at least, be the expression of a long tradition of affinity. 
That ££ Ch'en is of the Dragon kind ”, then, is the text on 
which this paper is based, and the implications of which are 
further developed. 

But it remains to be seen whether the argument advanced 
will win assent to the further proposition that the character 
g, in its most primitive form, does of itself go far to prove it. 

Ch’en g. Besides being the special name of the fifth of the 
Cycle of Twelve Branches, ch'en is also in use as a term for 
the twelve horary periods of two hours each ; and for an 
auspicious or inauspicious conjunction of celestial bodies ; 
for a lucky star, or unlucky star, a definite time or moment ; 
H g san ch'en , the three heavenly signs, are sun, moon, 
and certain stars. 

But the true and astronomical meaning of the word ch'en, 
as demonstrated by the late M. de Saussure, is “reperes 
sideraux ”, or sidereal marks, viz. stars of reference. And in 
this technical sense is to be found, as I now propose to show, 
the explanation of this very difficult and hitherto insoluble 
character. The S huo Wen's analysis appears rather as a 
despairing effort to explain a character of uncomprehended 
origin. ££ Composed,” says Hsii Shen, ££ of Zj h °£ 
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depicting piercing £ *§§), of JH kan, for the phonetic, 
Jg often being J§ j| fang hsing, the House, (viz. the 4th of 
the 28 Constellations), for the season, B# 4fiL t’ien 
shih yeh , and of n, the ancient form of Jt shang, above.” 
Such an account of the composition is mere analytic pedantry, 
nor does it even so run any too smoothly. 

More valuable is the explanation or definition in the same 
work of the sense of the character, Jg it that is, “ Jg 
often is jg chen ,” meaning, “the sense of Jg; often is a clap 
of thunder,” or otherwise put, “ Often is to startle or start.” 
But though the two syllables in question, often and often, 
as units of the spoken language, may be, as I think they are, 
merely different applications of the same concept, and there- 
fore not really different words , this throws no light on the 
original form of the character. The two units, the word, and 
the character, must be traced along their own disparate lines, 
one being amenable to the laws of etymology, the other to 
those of etymography, or the origin and evolution of graphic 
forms. 

.Figs. 1 to 5 (Bronze). 

$ WSW 

Figs, 6 to 10 (Honan Bones and Miniatures). 

In the above ten examples of Jg often, it is remarkable 
how closely those from Bronze can be matched from the 
Honan Find. And among the features that correspond in 
the two series is the uppermost element, which is seen to 
consist of two horizontal lines, sometimes reduced to one. 
And as to this upper element there is a fresh view to be put 
forward. 

The Shuo W en under the character 0 Li gives a group of 
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six characters, of which ch’en and f| lung are the second 
and third, all of which, the author says, are composed with 
C£ the ancient form of __E shang And ~ is the ancient form 
of shang, according to the Shuo Wen, and its second radical. 

But much water has flowed under the bridges since Hsu 
Shen pursued his researches, and many things of bronze, 
earthenware, and bone have been revealed of which he knew 
nothing, and neither knowledge nor conjecture can stand 
still And, to take one case in point, it seems highly probable 
that in some, at any rate of the group of the six characters 
named by the Shuo Wen, the two horizontal upper lines shown 
in their archaic forms are conventional contractions of some- 
thing earlier and more complex. And it seems probable 
that in the case of Jg ch’en the two upper lines of the archaic 
forms are contracted versions of the head, shown fully in 
Figs. 13 and 14 below. This view is supported by the evidence 
to be drawn from tfien, heaven, 1 jq yuan, chief, head, 2 
JE cheng, true, right, 3 in all of which are found early variants 
both with rounded heads and with two horizontal lines. And 
I may say other characters are under suspicion, and evidence 
may be produced in future leading to their conviction on the 
same charge. In Figs. 1 to 10 we see some of the long series 
of variations, enigmatic or misleading, of this singular sign, 
already observable in the archaic writing of the Shang 
dynasty during the second millennium b.c. What then can 
have been the origin and formal model of which these shapes 
are at once the evolution and the wreck ? To answer that 
question we must seek guidance from above. 

For the solution about to be propounded is an astronomical 

1 See JJRAS . for October, 1917, PL I, Figs. 1 to 4, and pp. 774-5. 

2 See JRAS. for July, 1926, PL VI, Figs. 1 and 2, and pp. 464-5. And 
note in the archaic forms of Fqu, brigand, that though the left-hand 
element is usually written jjrjQ yuan , instances exist where a round or 
roundish shape takes the place of the two lines. See the Chun Ku Lu Chin 
Win y ninth and last vol., pp. 47-8, and the Ku Chou P’ien, citing the 
same examples, ch. 60, pp. ' 33-4. . 

3 See e.g., Jung Keng’s ^ ^ ||| Chin Win Pien , 2, p. 11. 
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one, and curiously exemplifies the old Chinese tradition that 
“ those who instructed the people in ancient times looked 
upon the Forms of Heaven, and studied the Structure of 
Earth ”. 1 And the clue that must be followed is to be found 
in the Chinese astronomical expression Jg la ctien. This 
term, unfamiliar I imagine to many sinologues, occurs in the 
invaluable papers on ancient Chinese astronomy by the late 
M. L. de Saussure that had for a number of years appeared 
in the Toung Pao and elsewhere. M. de Saussure usually 
renders Jg; ctien by the French words “ repere sideral ”, 
sidereal mark, sign, or indication, but in English the word 
ec beacon ” will not perhaps be inapt. What then is the import 
of this binomial term ta ctien, and to what did the early 
Chinese astronomers apply it ? They gave this name to 
certain conspicuous and determinative stars or groups of 
stars, by whose movements, risings, and settings the recurring 
seasons of the year could be exactly ascertained. Thus the 
commentary of Kung Yang on the Spring and Autumn Classic , 
under the seventeenth year of Duke Chao, mites : A; M ^ 

that is, “ What is a ta-ctien ? The star Antares (ta huo) is a 
ta-ctien ; the Sword of Orion (fa) is a ta-ctien ; the Pole- 
star also is a ta-ctien 

Clearly, then, these ta-ctien , or Grand Beacons of the Skies, 
were, for me at any rate, a “ new fact ”, because a newly 
acquired one, and the scent lay hot on the ground. Obviously 
it led towards the illustrations to the section of the Erh Ya 
dealing with the Heavenly Bodies, the fp Shih fien, 
and there, under the sub-section Names of Stars J| 
hsing ming , I found, as I believe, the solution of the enigma 
so long and so persistently withheld. 

In that section, against the caption, ^ Jg |§ ^ 

or u The Grand Beacon is the House, the Heart, and the 

1 The Six Scripts, p. 1 , rendering PJ 

fa a. 
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Tail ”, viz. the fourth, fifth, and sixth of the twenty-eight 
Rest-houses or ^ hsiu, we find the corresponding diagram, 
copied below on a smaller scale : — 



The original diagram, insufficiently exact though it is, 
represents by the separate upper group of three (the asterism 
Antares) the “ Heart ”, or fifth Rest-house, while 

the lower group of nine constitutes the sixth, named J| wei , 
the “ Tail ”, by the Chinese, and forming, in our traditional 
Western system, the tail of the Scorpion. The fourth Rest- 
house, Jg| fang , the “ House ”, despite the caption, is not 
included in the Erk Ya figure. 

Now it is the nine stars of this lower group, which in Chinese 
astronomy make up the tail of the Dragon (or in Western 
astronomy the tail of the “ Scorpion ”, in the Signs of the 
Zodiac), and, furthermore, and particularly concerning us 
here, which are the original model for the archaic pictogram 

illustrated above, (see Fig. 1). The variants, archaic as 

they are, compared with their modern successors, have 
certainly undergone considerable and disfiguring changes from 
their primitive prototype. And this prototypal pictogram 
itself was not a faithful copy of the original model seen shining 
in the sky. For that model was the sequence of nine stars 
(possibly at first surmounted by the three stars of Antares), 
conceived in early times as the tail of a dragon. The prototypal 
pictogram, on the other hand, was, as it were, this skeletal 
sequence clothed and amplified by the appropriate serpentine 
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body and limbs of the Dragon as the primitive Chinese artist 
imagined him. This view will seem more reasonable to the 
reader if I add here the sort of picture I believe the primitive 


pictogram to have been, 



, though I should explain at 


once that this figure may not be actually identical with the 
archaic form of the character g ch'en, (it is in fact cited by 
Lo Chen-yii and Wang Hsiang as one of the variants of || 
lung “ Dragon ”, though, as already explained in a previous 
part of this paper, 1 I am not satisfied on that point). But 
whether identical or not with ch’en, these figures must have 
been of the same general type, at any rate, as our hypothetical 
pictogram. They undoubtedly represent some mythical and 
flying creature, and when we remember that the Verdant 
Dragon (fj fg ch’ing lung ) was Lord of the Eastern or 
Spring Palace, and that the Horn chio), the Neck (/£ 
k’ang), the Heart (jfr hsin), and the Tail (H wei), being the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth of the twenty-eight 'Rest-houses, 
were included in that same Palace, and are therefore the 
Horn, Neck, Heart, and Tail of this Verdant Dragon, it surely 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that the earliest form of |f 
was no other than a picture either of a complete Dragon or 
perhaps only of his Body and Tail. Here are the figures 
mentioned above as being equated by Lo Chen-yii and Wang 
Hsiang with || lung, Dragon. To whom, since the above was 
written, I may now add the authority of Mr, T. Takata, 
author of the Ku Chou P’ien. Fig. 14 is from H. 729 in my 
own collection. 



Fig. IL - Fig. 12. Fig. 13. Fro. 14, 


And lastly is subjoined a correct figure of the Star-group, 
known by us as the Tail of the Scorpion, and by the Chinese 


1 See JR AS., October, 1931, p. 802. 
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as the “Tail” simply, but referring undoubtedly to the 
Dragon that presides over the Spring or Eastern quadrant of 
the Heavens. I am indebted to M. L. de Saussure for the 
reference to Schlegel’s UmnograpUe, where the true alignment 
of the stars is shown , 1 and their individual identification with 
those of our Western system is completed. The general outline 
in this figure is more convincing than the ill-copied design 
in the Erh Ya illustrations. 



The Significance of the archaic forms of Jg ctien is, then, on 
this assumption, an amplified diagram of the two groups of 
stars known to the Chinese as the Heart and Tail of the 
Dragon, and to us as Antares and the Tail of the Scorpion. 

This seems a more likely explanation than the inverse one, 
that the ancient Chinese having already an appropriate 
character figuring a Dragon, saw, as it were, its counterpart 
in the sky, and made the mundane picture the namesake of 
a stellar group. 

And so, good-bye to Dragons and all that ! 

1 See that work, pp. 153 and 138. I omit the Greek letters. 

44 . 
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An Old Moorish Lute Tutor 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
(Continued from April , 1931) 

rjlHE following are the texts of the four Maghrib! MSS. 

the translations of which appeared in April, 1931. 
Further, a few mistakes crept into my last article. On 

page 354, line 14, the last letter under should obviously 
have been H and not J, whilst the doubtful word given in 
the footnote 2 ought to have been Finally, I 

regret that a line was omitted from verse 23, on page 364. 
The verse should read : — 

“And that is like the two Rasds and the [two] 1 Iraqis], and 
partly Phil and ‘U shsh aq : 

And similarly Mazmum along with its two branches, and 
also the Ramal in its two kinds. 55 

\ 

(Bibl. Nao., Madrid, COCXXXIV- 2) 
oLuSi \ .LsfcVl ^ U Jjl [Fol. 14 ] 

jjll 

L*jl i_j jmj j! a«jjVI jLj’jVl ^ <Jf 
^IS j f\ j.&3 ^ *^*^1 j 4 .jjLaJLa 

4_jUI J J j*>3 clMI J3 XA\ j \«iTj 

Vj .iU ^ l Cf* 
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a+4.s*j Igii ^ 4) LJ L I 4*.** L«irj 

^ 4^j j<r ^^alt 

4*L<Jl ^aSi Lk»J 41**0 _j\i ^a (jwX-i 

3 L 1 ^A L—4^2.«»J I 4 . — «. . — a_ ■» . _. i ^ 

4^j 0\^lll &>A®> lJA ^ Ji^ 3^7 Vj j^ijl d>\£jl 
jX* kJ A *b*> ^ (Jj 4,*o! (^^s>-| 

iiiji Iz^j Li.$> (J,l -Lai j cJ _^V b jLjjVI 


ci 5( cJb^ 4_**lil l-a)V I ji 3 I 

J>a]l 4**> [Fol. 14v.] c^^i! 

cr 4 W- 4 l«ir ^jjl 

j^^b (j- 4 \bi! 4**j bgS ^ — & ^Jl 

JUb 4>Ljl ^aS! £• UaJ 4,lii AJJ Lgjf ^!l 
^^aiJl ^all ^ Uu! 4>Lil <jj L«ir 

4^i Ui> (jr^ -j^b J* Ji 4^i? Uir (jft 

l—^2jJ 4 **) (jf*^ b^xU <£\j\j j\& £jA (jt^*b! 


1 MS. has JUl 

2 A marginal addition. 

3 MS. has l^ksiU 

4 MS. has l^J. 



77' U? (jr- 


^ > r u I cJj j»- £*>1 j-« <_^ 

3l,LJI ^aJbAgii tal b jib *bb cJiiVi 

j 3 Jlalb «.b~i d*~4 ^-rrb cS'ji' 

oj^-U ^7'i c> 

a j, Jt>-b <J*^ 4.1c- c£ail j jiii di£>*l 

^Lr dMajj ^all ^ >_b’l 4)1 Jl « 

^ Ja, g ^ 1 SJLjJj 4_**J ^j-" 4*9 L y^ 
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(Jf 3 y£ I 3 ^ a 3 

CJ$ d>^>‘ cruXlj \lii 4j^ <3-? ij*^y>3 \&y^ 

A) bJL ^ A^ jb; b iAp-b (3 

b'Al^ \j^^J \ 3’ iw'bsb^ lAj^ <w*d ^ C^^bc- 

cjiij> >-i ^ jlrjYl Jf l«3 ib \j3j^ 

^ ^ lj 1 j)l b A>-l <— Lb 

«U 

.. , J (3 (J"* ■J'^' ^ to ^ ,i2 "^ 5 ^ jb <cob5b b> bjtjl 
Jjb A*,^M c«*. 5***^ll ^$&3 A 1.5 3 d*A.~^b 

j tJUjli Ji-i Ld_« <£>Ui Jbj [Fol. 15v.] 

j a (£aS! ^pbji Lf’s.j^ c) y>£~* A^p^'jC’ 

diL (3 ^ySj\ iau-)j c 2 ) L Ci\d jjb (3 Jill J! 

j i^ijl <^3jj>- c_L* J3 11 (j— c- 

dj\j* — iJl J jjj)l ^J. jUjVI <>-l ^ScLwl 

E 
* E 

>Vb J^V! j L ^ jtil oJI tb JjVi 



(L 5 E^ 


E^ 1 


l*Ajb d I I i^j 3 ^ 1 ^ 




1 There is an omission mark here, but there is nothing to correspond in 
the margin, and there does not appear to be a hiatus. 

2 Or £r j**. This appears to be deleted. 
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^ 5 ^ V V ^ ^ ^ ^ t_ J s ®Ja iiiCb 

(3 ^ \«a j ^js& i. j I i p*" 

( a j”~'* i— *A» — >-l — & ^b*Jl l-X A 

jUVI _/'*-“2-’_ ^~-*~* >b— *.} tg**9 ''^a.<s 4_3 ^b*^e_J aj^bliJ 

d\]i si JaiI^> il ^bs^ ji Jrvc- ^yi i jJ\ 

^lp W 5 ^j> l*t-.-4x»j dl!^ {J&, dA_ pIS ^^"""a* ^3 dAcl$ 3 

jl dBc>3 L$»*X^3 ^4 M'jKA i Ac^2T 

^Jp dbL- ^du A)A!A^® AjlX ^Jp V 3 I A) l II ^ ^T 

A-a-I ^11 Aa,*<£L«J2i) L>a>* ^^3L<».a1I ^^2J 3 1 ^t» gg ^ut 

^>» A^dc* A^ Jl A«j j ^SCI b d\]i A*> [Eol. 16] 

J*«ll aSW cLX L--^ ^ ^ X 

a» I *V I J j]i Aa> ij j5^i Aj^a 5 L-&A*.* r J 

d C-A*^X-I 4^ Id ^.Jb ^JJs*- A^lc A* ^cyM> 

a)ai^ <JLt Jf joLT ^A2T jl dib J-»JI 

A^ ^,2$ A III A#o ,J jS^~A AL# lg*d* (Jp ^-dl) Xw» ^Aaj 3 

<_; Ub Judl Uh* f A2 ~ r ^ J-*" S". 


1 Or ^^JU. 
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A*.) jll 3 3 4— 3^ C 5 ^ ^*3 

cj* 4 O" 4 41^*S (5*^ ^-*o (jwi-lj 3^ jll cJJO ^ jVL 

3 aJ) ^ jf ^ ^ 13 3 1 ^j *^ 4 4* 1 A A+^S*'’ 

$■ ^ . 

c3^.>*i j l 13 3jr~^ j (3 j^3 IgL^- ^3 

<jw*Ji5 3i-b ^2ll j-J*3 3-^B JluHi j ^ ^3 ^3 

jj^ 3 3' 4 3^ 3 33 j 4s Loll ^Jll3 4 ] 3^ 3 

*3 3^3 ^r* ^ ^33^>-i (3 3^3 W*3 j 

^3 33 j;— ^ j j— >-1* L«l. lJ ^ J^3 U^jip J 3 V! 

4.51 dlpj L.Ja.)J 41CJ ur%**\ • . • [Fol. 16t?.] 4—s jLlii 
Jf U^eljLJl ^jj*! c y- ^ 4:JV! Jf j3^— ^ 1* Js"" 3 IS 
j/' 4 3 ^*3 4 ^,^ 3 J ^“3 j-$$ o^A^S 

p 4»^— c-^ii) ^w.p 4*„w 1 . 4««*5 3 ^ 3 1 3**" 4 ^ I 4 3 

3^3^ cM' 3j^^ ^ c3 ^^3 3 jm-3 4«.j j! 
c^ali ^Liil 0 [ o UVl3 jp £\j*- : -i |b 4s Lil 3 

<_k> l>* c 3 _**-> ^ ck-^ l/ c 

1 A marginal addition. 

2 ^ju-il j u Uji _3 is unnecessary. See translation, p. 355. 

3 A folio or folios missing here. 

4 A marginal addition. The mutafarra'at (“ derived things **) are the 
f itru‘ (“ branch modes ”). 

5 A marginal addition. 
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*X* 0 j 3 J>j|l ^ 3\j&3 Jj*aJI 

jkJCJ! jLsJU ^3 az^ jUjjll 0 Uall 

[j] <31— £*)b j^jlLI 

oUl J^j 4-^jl A)Lil ^pyidlj JlSCT jjjll 

^ ^ 4w»yi-&i !_} 

(JJ-9 oIa^j ^3 <r^Ar 

4jLi*o^ AaijVI (J^„^pVl &3,gb 24 ul>j^ J^Vi 

c^JUHb 4-jI jJIj \^jfb <3 lib \jlili ^!_jV! “^LLJl 

£yJall [Fol. 17] *j ^4^2.!) 4yll)! l*s> 

<J— * (J^ 3 <£-3j?~i3 J~il 

^kU\ aJ[A\ Jf t-JLiJb £j» 

c— *JL.j*Jij 6 A^3j §3 jl*A» Jfl 

4 A^S' 3 ^ 3 4.J UJ l — L-,^2 3 A — ,*., — ^ 

b-o- 4 «_aJ I ^hII 4» m 1 >.>*1<^ (Jf' <w3 bii^ 

I j^$u?a3 O — S J 6 4 — ,£J ^ — &3 b" — ^ 

1 There is a hiatus here in my translation, but apparently the author 
speaks of the 24 deviations of the modes. 

2 is intended, nofc^U^. 

3 is intended, not 

4 The MS. has ^j^i. 
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Uj ^ s Zjj*s> Vb.4 Igc 

a? Wa^o 4*11 «.Lvo j! l^ciU ^ 3 L'U 4ic 

I*-\. 5 Ca 

v [Fol. 18 ] 

Jj.^?Vlj ^Lyi ^] 

yUU! (*j\ 4j^jj! jLj 

(®M- Mw., Madrid, CCCXXXIV- 3 ) 

c^^^L-hl ^1 4 _*}UI ^U^A) * 5 ) Jti-I 

A__.__.A_ja]! 0“^ J’J ^ 'j* <Ujl As-j JUU! 

[4]!^ _j)l A>-! ^]| U_c 

s 3 _^ 5 Cjl (3 

cS^5 t_j lgli« 

l^*A ^jVIj t b bljls 

^*!l l^U-a- 4 i ^jjjJS J 5 

■uW ‘—^’j »U1 ^jIJd j 

i£j$ j_) 

thenf n mterlmeal note ’ Tlle P rece ding words have lines drawn through 
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O jbll $ SjL#} 

>U1 j^y Cx* b 

UJ* 

<*3 J ^ A^,ss.aB 

tu 

^ 5 . 1 ^ J.aJ^ £ j£ 

ai^b ck^' i3i jrf [Fol. 18i\] 

^yb>^' l 1 3 ^1 0*A,y£?^b A) 

4L* jl*Aj ^jll ^.*1*1$ J 

5UI ‘jc-S^jj jL'^ jU 

bill 3b ji* Li^.1 <la 

jll 

Uall (^jul cS^ j>~ M ^lo 

c£bll Jl« jj jj 

Ac- J ^ ^4^xi! «J 

^jKa 

dbi* ^Ai ^A> 

1 The MS. has jcS^J but the #kw 7 metre suggests olfjjj. 
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L.# Jj J^IupVI £jJ 

j; i» pk'ji a, j 

L^i ^’1 ti V, 

^ 5 CrV 

ijJl L/AJul iJ I ji5 

!>Ub 4_*9-Ladl (31 _^! 

4^ <^g“) I 


[Fol. 19] 


r 

(BtW. xYac, Madrid, CCCXXX1V-3 bis) 

'^“ A U* ^ (3 J-» <jfM ^ jAz)l 

jv«'t j*e y ji 

Jjjl! jUlij jjjll ^ 

O ^ * i ^«A ju L» 3 I (ALaT 

<^-wJ \[<z'^ Jl Ja$\ Ua Ja! jrvcOJLc^ _ > Jfij| C5 ^ J “_j 

S>Jb c^\J\ jljj! ;*_ ^ jc^, 
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3 ^Cjl j 3^*53 (jwi-l 3 

L*aJlj [? xSjsj^j) XL*.S^J_j3 W^-5 J j^Ul 

<_£.>U Jb jbgAb jj^lb <«jfjb ^.^b 

^.jhsdl L-4» ^A-3 U> J jiz^ & ijf" jb 5 

^ jtiJll <^1 3 iUSJI l; J”! b- -ij 
Jj-^ JnO^ ^3 j-aj vljJl A \b Ji 
aS! j l*Ju^» Jf 4Jl VI & ji Vj 


L?l 


£ 




^Iljl 


10. 






“*a_jU!g^^ 

4&j>QjfyhrJ&)£ 

c^i>— iip^ &?^ 
j&ktglU&llg 

J>(^— . — 32) $}j}p 


^y^ 3 . ^ * *<t ijjb> i» 

^ ^rhrib^^J 

mJ l i ^ j* 

> — Jal JWc , *,&/ >__i^i.>>Clfc<i,- 


j. i f ^ cft . » 0 g i&2J ^b \&J ) « >y*^ F^&g» 

^Jwil^ gjb /fj c l^P^£if^^ 


Li 4 jL» < 2 ,> * Jl A — *.*_! ^j- — «* — list — 3*.} a 

Staatsbibl ., Berlin , 5521 (Lbg. 516) 



The Eighteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists (Leyden s 1931) and some 
papers which were read there 


The Eighteenth Internationa! Congress of 
OrientalistSj 1931 

By Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE 

rjlHE number of subjects now labelled as Oriental and 
the increasing development of knowledge concerning 
each of these subjects, make it materially impossible for an 
individual to derive more than a fraction of the advantages 
offered by a Congress such as that recently held at Leyden. 
There were no fewer than nine sections (in fact, there should 
have been ten, a special section for Islamic Art having been 
eliminated) and over 200 papers were read during the five 
days that the Congress lasted, some of the sections sitting 
nearly five hours a day. It was inevitable that keenly 
interested delegates should again and again have to choose 
between equally attractive papers, especially where the third 
section (Central and Near Asia) and the eighth (Islam) were 
concerned. 

It is to be hoped that subsequent Congresses may occupy 
a longer period, papers being so arranged that amateurs need 
not stay the whole time while specialists may have a chance 
of hearing all that concerns their speciality. 

The impossibility of doing so and the very Western, not 
to say Arctic, weather were the only drawbacks to perfect 
enjoyment of the ancient University town’s hospitality ; no 
one could have been more courteous, kinder, and at the same 
time more practical than the Dutch people, from the Royal 
Family down to the Customs’ officials. The Bureau was run 
on smooth lines by a party of charming young ladies who, 
after giving newly arrived delegates every possible kind of 
information in a variety of languages, helped to entertain 
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Item by acting as hostesses at the divers receptions given in 
their honour. In his delightful Presidential Address at the 
opening meeting, the venerable Professor Snouck Hurgronje 
recalling the 1886 Congress, referred to the great advancement 
S femiism since those days, and remarked that not only did 
the 1931 Congress include women speakers, delegates, and 
associates, but that no male Bureau could have shown greater 
competence then Mejufirou, Moppets' chmmmg group 

0t fLt deal of trouble wee total by the authorities in 
order to give pleasure to the members of the Congress; 
evening receptions, tea-part, es, excursions bang orgun^d 
for practically every afternoon and evenm e . Wit 
crowded mornings’ work in the different sections life during 
the Congress was very strenuous and several attrac ive 
invitations had to be refused. Exhibitions of special interest 
had been arranged and, as usual, there was a choice of books 
for sale The noteworthy absence of English editions was 
regrettable, as also the fact that several important _ works, 
eagerly awaited by students, had failed to appear in time 
for the Congress. The social gatherings that took place gave 
opportunities of meeting each other to the numerous prominent 
scholars who attended the Congress. Some absences were 
deplored, even resented, as in the case of Professors Herzfeld 
and Gregoire, whose lectures, on the programme, had attracted 
large, impatient, and then disappointed, audiences. 

I attended the meetings of the Islamic section almost 
exclusively ; these were held in the great auditorium of the 
University. Among many interesting papers were those of 
M. Massignon (Paris), “ Les Contacts de la secte syrienne ; des 
hfuseiris, d’apres la literature shi’ite orthodoxe ” ; of Dr. h. ±1. 
Hamdani (London), “ History of the Isma‘111 Da'wat and its 
Literature during the last phase of the Eatimid Empire ” ; 
of Signor M. A. Guidi (Rome), “ Gli scritti di al Qasim B. 
Ibrahim e la loro importanza per la storia dell’ Islamismo , 
of Dr. Taha Hussein (Cairo), “ La Rhetonque arabe dans son 
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rapport avec la rhetorique d’Aristote 55 ; of Herr P. Kraus 
(Berlin), £e Hie Lehre vom ■ Kumun 5 , ein Beitrag zum Problem 
Manichaer und Mu’taziliten.” All these, as also that of 
Hr. Abel (Brussels), “ La Guerre theologique en Asie Mineure 
dans ses rapports avec 1’etat des idees dans le monde 
islamique et dans le monde byzantin, 55 given in the third 
section, were calculated to stimulate eager discussions, 
unfortunately rendered impossible by lack of time. 

These highly intellectual subjects were agreeably varied 
by a few papers of artistic interest : Hr. Gottheil (New York), 
“ An Illustrated Copy of the Koran 55 ; M. G. Wiet (Cairo), 

Panneaux de bois Bouyides du iv e siecle 55 ; M. G. Marais 
(Algiers), “ Une Lampe du xi e siecle a la mosquee de 
Qair wan. 5 5 The two last mentioned dealt with very important 
material, but M. Margais 5 produced a more lasting impression 
on the audience owing to the excellent slides by which it was 
illustrated ; no description can replace visual perception, 
and a few photographs circulated among the hearers only 
satisfy the two or three first rows. 

The Egyptian Minister, H.E. Hafez Afifi Pasha, gave some 
welcome explanations on the new Arabic capital letters 
adopted by the Egyptian Government ; these were embodied 
in a handsomely produced pamphlet, a copy of which was 
given to every member of the Congress. 

The progress of Egyptian Arabic as a living national 
language was eloquently described by Mahmud Teymour Bey 
(Lausanne), himself a noted writer of modern fiction in Arabic : 
he spoke on “La Litterature arabe moderne A similar 
theme concerning Persian was delightfully developed by 
M. B. Nikitine (Paris), “Le Roman historique dans la 
litterature persane moderne. 5 " 

It is greatly to be hoped that many of the papers that one 
was obliged to miss will be published so that we may read 
those which ^e were not able to hear. 

76 . 
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The Two Ends and the Middle Way 

A Suggested Reconstruction 
(An address to the India Section , XV 111th Congress of Orientalists) 
By C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

/AF the five opportunities given me these thirty-nine years 
^ for such a talk on such an occasion as this, the present 
one may well be the last. I have on these occasions considered, 
in the Buddhist field, Women, the Will, Natural Causation, 
and the Man as Real I would now say a few words on that 
which is, historically speaking, the most central subject of 
all — the subject which is, by general assent, within and 
without that religion, the New Word with which it was 
introduced, the first Mantra recorded as of the Founder of 
it, the so-called Benares £ sermon \ For we may talk much 
about legends of him on the one hand, or about the many 
ways in which his teaching expanded at later periods, in 
so-called philosophy and in this and that word-value, obscuring 
the man-value, but the one thing of chief historical importance 
is and remains the Mantras he first uttered as teacher, and 
their significance in the religious history of the there and then. 
To this I would add, in the pertinent phrase of a recent 
synoptical narrative, “the meaning which these will have 
had in the mind of their original author . 55 

We “ conscientious Indianists 55 , we there read , 1 have not, 
after nearly a century’s poring over texts, come to agreement 
about this matter. This is correct, albeit I would limit 
the interval by a few decades. Nor need we herein blame 
Indianists. Have we yet, after over two centuries of research, 
discovered just what electricity is ? The excavation of our 
materials, in this far newer subject of the history of Buddhism, 
is not yet completed; much less can our sifting and 
comparison of these be more than just begun. ® 

1 Marie Gallaud, La Vie du Bouddha , 1931. 
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This being so, we have at present to guard ourselves from 
taking the foreground in our field for the whole picture ; from 
taking, I mean, the repeated and the emphasized for the 
original. We shall, if we do not so heed, be as an anatomist, 
who sees the animal's whole history in its mature organs, 
and overlooks those atrophied 4 rudimentary 5 organs 
pointing to an earlier history. We have been directed by one 
notable pioneer to see in 44 the simple statements of doctrines 
found in identical words, paragraphs, verses, recurring in all 
the books, the oldest ”. 1 By another we have a six-editioned 
work on Buddhism based in doctrinal structure solely on 
such a recurring statement . 2 But were those two pioneers 
here and now with us, would they not tell us : Emulate us 
in our will to the true, but do not rest content with the guesses 
we made at it ? 

Which way lies improvement on these guesses ? Let us 
say, along two ways. One is in distrusting, as original, any 
of those refrains of numbered categories, schemata, formulas, 
on which they based conclusions. These all will have taken 
time to come to, and when they were come to, values will 
have changed, so that the emphasis in them will be other 
than that of the first day. Oldenberg saw in one of these the 
expression of a widespread aspiration to liberation : Erlosung. 

I would dare to let this go too. Not of these is the birth of a 
world-religion. Erlosung, it is true, was in the air, growing. 
But it was no fit gospel for the Many. It made appeal to a 
special kind of man and woman. It was a call to the bound, 
the weak, the woeful to come apart. The retreat was 
fundamentally spiritual, but its physical counterpart was, to 
speak bluntly, a way out for the shirker. 

And in world-mandate, India had already received her call 
of release. The Upanisads tell not rarely, how that 44 clearly 
to know God as the self ” is 44 release from all fetters ”, is 
44 to be no more afraid ”. Had this been taught to the Many 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (1903). 

2 Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha . 
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from the first, Erlosung might have received a wholesome 
check. The child, had he hut learnt it, was already in his 
father’s arms. He would have trusted and feared not. 

Nor are we at the birth if we see, as central, a teaching of 
Metta, amity, The ground for tins, as transcending common 
morality, was also there already. That <£ the Self was to each 
man supremely precious ”, involved, implied the seeing that 
Most Precious in the other man, calling in him for like warding 
and reverence. This only needed endorsement, stressing, in 
a new religion, and it is thus that we find it, in a saying 
ascribed to the Founder : — 

Since to each man so precious is the Self, 

See he to it, he harm no other man ! 1 

Let us then come, for the New Word, to the Mantra of the 
Ends and the Middle Way. Here is a presentation we do 
not, I believe, find in previous Indian records. Way, as Marga, 
not Yana only, we do find : — 

Scarce visible and old there lies a Way 
That touches me, e’en me, was found by me, 

Thereon the wise fare onward . . . 2 
but not as “ middle way ” or “ way by the middle ”, nor as 
with the Ends-feature. 

Rightly to estimate both, we need to consider them, not 
only in the first Mantra, but in all their contexts. We shall 
then better see them as a way of looking at Man in general, 
not under one aspect only. For, once a teacher had got the 
worth of his message in this striking shape, he would wish 
to apply it to the Man in many respects. And such is what 
we find. The Ends are various ; the Man choosing is a 
constant ; is the Way also always the same ? 

I will refer to two other contexts beside the First Mantra. 
In this, the Ends are concerned with religion in choice of 
living. In another context, they are concerned with the 

1 Samyutta-NiJcaya, i, 75. 

2 Brlad . Up., 4 , 4, 8. 
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further living, the destiny, of man. Namely, either the man 
as agent is identical with the man as experiencing the results 
of his actions, or he is (will be) a different person . 1 In yet 
another context, the Ends are concerned with the essential 
nature of man. Namely, Either everything (and a fortiori 
man) is (i.e. has static reality), or nothing (a fortiori man) is 
(i.e. is merely Jcsara , anitya , transient ). 2 

Here then is variety. In the form of words showing the 
Man as choosing a better way, we find no variety, or virtually 
none. There is in one the word yebhuyyena : “ for the most 
part ” (man follows one end) : this may have dropped out in 
the others. But this sameness in wording the choice leads 
us to consider whether, in the solution of the Middle Way 
(not this way here, that way there), there may have ever 
been an identical decision symbolized as a way or road, or 
course ( magga and patipadd) ? Actually we find two : one 
in the First Mantra, one in the other contexts. Was there 
originally one way in all ? 

But first a general consideration. And this is : New Word 
though Ends and Middle Way may be, we might rather 
wonder, that they had not been introduced in Upanisadic or 
other teaching at about that time. For during the preceding 
century, India had had a tremendous contrast in “ Ends ”, 
namely, in the teaching of Deity as conceived. Conceived 
first as external to, apart from the man, immeasurably so, 
although as personal, individual ; later, as not external, 
not apart, not personal, but as the innermost Inner of the man. 
Here indeed were two Ends to be decided about ! And it 
may only have been, that the latter End was yet too close 
to teacher and learner, for the great perspective to have 
been caught. Yet, as a mere surmise, may not the Sakyamuni, 
when he hesitated over his mandate to his fellows, have 
contemplated such two Ends and a Middle Way, with which 
his own probably lost Middle Way was identical ? This may 


1 Sarnyutta, ii, 75 f., etc. 
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be clearer presently. I would only remind you of this : 
None but lie could have revealed (a) that he did hesitate, 
(b) about what he was hesitating. He probably told his one 
real equal, Sariputta. A little Sutta in the Anguttara suggests 
this . 1 But what he is made to hesitate over, although it also 
is two ends, or at least a dual theme, is not the subject of the 
First Mantra . This dual theme was {a) a monastic gospel, 
(b) a gospel of causation. Neither really fitted for the Many. 
What, between any pairs of ends, became for him the way 
of decision '? 

I would like here to refer to the vision of which he being 
alone will alone have told (assuming we have here a veritable 
telling, and a true record). The deva, in urging him to teach, 
says that without it, even they who would learn, were declining 
( ££ will decline/’ perish, yxmhaymti). ££ Bhavissantif he 
goes on, dhmnmassa annataro.” This clause has always 
been translated : ££ There will be they who will understand 
the teaching (or truth). 5 ’ I suggest it could equally be 
translated : ££ Learners (of your dharma) will become/’ that is, 
will grow. The equation is often made between bhu and 
vrdh, I only refer to this because of the weakness of our 
own £ become 5 . Where the word c become 5 was strong, 
as in the Vedic word, and had been greatly exploited by 
Brahman teaching, as appears from the Upanisads, it would 
possess a significance we may not see. That the future 
tense is the same for ££ will be 55 and ££ will become 55 does 
not make ££ will be ” in this context right. And the close 
apposition of bhavissanti here with its opposite parihdyanti 
is suggestive. We should note too, that the verb jnd with the 
prefix d (viz. anndtdro) has the force of connaUre, erhennen, 
coming-to-know,” at least as much as of ££ to understand ”* 
Anyway we next read of the Founder considering his 
fellow men in their different stages of growth or becoming. 
And then comes the simile of the growing lotuses, the origin 
surely of that widespread symbol figuring as the seat of 
1 Vol. i (Tika-Nipata), p. 133 ; cf. Vinaya, i, 5 ; Samyutta, i, 137. 
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the Buddha : , the lotus-seat. From these inspirations : 
“ decay-becoming / 5 both spiritual and physical, he went 
forth to teach his Middle Way. He meets one Upaka, is 
questioned on his ardour, and probably rehearses it. (This is 
more likely than that he spoke the bombast put into his 
mouth.) It is noteworthy, that in one recension, the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, Upaka responds with the one word, 
Huveyya , a form it is said, of Bhaveyya. In the other, the 
Vinaya (here too he first responds to the mighty claim put 
forward, and when this is qualified), he responds with Hupeyya. 
This word has been translated 4 It may be so 9 , and 4 Mebbe 5 . 
It were equally right to render it : 4 One may become . 9 
Or when, as we shall see, 4 bhavya 9 got discredited, an 
original comment of 4 Bhavya ! 5 may have been altered to 
Bhaveyya , It may here be said : Scarcely ! The persistence 
in survival of the dialectical form militates against the 
probability of such an alteration. Well, I would not press 
it as contributory evidence. Yet, given the will to erase a 
traditional bhavya , the changed readings : huv -, hup-, met with 
at revision-time in some repeaters 9 versions, might be welcomed 
as more effectively erasing than the less 44 provincial 99 form 
bhaveyya . If my suggested reconstruction be considered, we 
get a response, still of the briefest, but expressing not a 
semi-scepticism, as has been implied, but a repetition of the 
most central and significant word to which he will have been 
listening: either 44 Becoming ! 99 {bhavya), or 44 He may 
become ! 99 {bhaveyya). 

That the Ends selected in the First Mantra were practical, 
not theoretical, is not without deep significance. We see a 
gospel where ultimate salvation depends on the man living 
his religion. But I am now more concerned with the relation 
of the Ends to the Middle Way. Usually they are called 
44 extremes "d I think I did wrongly to follow this tradition. 
We have in fact no word coinciding with the elasticity of the 
Indian ant a. It means at once terminus and nearness. Life 
1 In Pali, koti, agga. 
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is called maranantika ; but when you open a conversation' 
you may be ekamantam nisinno : c seated beside \ Anta is- 
not something opposed and divergent ; it is rather ££ what' 
comes next 9 \ Applied to an aspect of life or belief, it then 
appears as partial, inadequate, if solely adhered to. We need 
not here suffer ourselves to be misled by the much monastic 
editing inflicted on the Mantra. We can see it has been 
reduced from the message to Everyman to a mandate from 
a monk to monks for monks ££ for him-who-has-left-the- 
world ( pabbajitena ).” And this sectarian view has led to a 
wording which is excessive in condemnation, and to the Way 
emerging as the sectary’s narrow pronouncement: idam 
saccam , annum mogham. In my judgment the ends-and-way 
meant , for this teacher : That a man wills his artha ( summum 
bonum ) is well ; that he • regulate his will is also well ; the 
middle way linking both is that he combine the two. Desire 
and rule are both needful. 

The man has here to choose. Equally in those other 
contexts he has to judge, to decide, where it is a question 
of belief affecting his outlook. It may be said : But in each 
context the matter has already been decided for him, namely 
by a superman called tathdgata. 

As to that, we must first remind ourselves, that to see, in 
the word tathdgata : £ one thus gone,’ an epithet used for 
any wayfarer in £ the Way ’, and only much later reserved 
for the Founder, has been accepted by Indianists 1 for many 
years. I would only add, that we might, by the analogy of 
the parallel term patipanna, render it as thus going , rather 
than gone . Both this and the parallel epithet : sugata , well- 
farer, are found, in the Suttas, referring to disciples in general, 
as well as to $akyamuni . 2 

In the next place, the whole point of the New Word is 
blunted if we see here a thing done, a choice made, and men 

1 Cf. especially E. Senart, JR AS., 1898, p. 865, on R. Chalmers’ 
“ Tathagata ”, 

2 Cf. Ang. i, 217 ; Smriy. w, 253. 
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bidden to follow as in a herd. Here is Everyman, confronted 
with matters wherein he has to choose. He cannot, save at 
the cost of his manhood, stand aloof ; he may not go back ; 
he must on. How this was for India a new mandate, and one 
for which words were lacking. The word 4 choose 5 was tied 
up with a proffered boon (vara) ; nor even then do we find 
the very rare word 44 choosing ” used ; only 44 take ” ( ganhdti 
adaya). 1 In the Mantra we find only the weaker terms : 
4 not having gone up to 5 (anupagamma) ; 4 not to be followed 5 ; 
asevitabba . And these obscure the real issue. The very 
lack of the fit word may betray the newness of a gospel. Had 
Jesus a word for brotherhood ? Ancient Mantras call for 
vision to get past words. 

I come to the Middle Way. In the two other contexts 
quoted, we have this described by a formula, that of the 
Paticca-samuppada. To see the Founder of a world-religion 
answering a query in suchwise is unthinkable. Why then has 
it been inserted '? A string of assigned causes and effects, 
it is said to account for ill (duhkha). Actually it is a procedure 
in blfiava , becoming, werden , devenir. And in the middle, ill- 
fitted, is this key-term : bhava. If now we seek originals by 
discarding formulas, which are the work of 44 creatures of a 
Code ”, and by holding to the key-term, we get a direct 
and significant reply to both pairs of Ends. 44 Man is neither 
identical nor other ; he is in a process of becoming.” 44 Man 
neither is nor is not (as India understood then those terms) ; 
he is by nature becoming.” A solution which it has needed 
both Hegel and science to give our age. 

But why should bhava have been buried, obscured, softened 
in a formula ? 

Bhava had become a black-listed word through the growing 
vogue of monkdom. Man in India was potentially That, 
viz. Deity. To be That actually, he needed a very long 
process of becoming, involving lives, worlds. For the monk 
all this was duhkha . But these opportunities of becoming had 
1 The one exception I find is in Kau§. Up., 3, 1. 
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come to be called 44 becomings ” (bhavd) ; both 4 lives ’ and 
4 worlds \ And bhava is perhaps the worst-curst word in the 
Pitakas. Hence we can well imagine that, on occasions of 
revision, it will have been held advisable to soften, to 
enformulate the term, where the word could hardly be 
eliminated. 

But in places, by some lucky contingency, it has got left in, 
left in not only uncursed, but with a glint of its old splendour. 
In such passages we see that atrophied organ to which I have 
made allusion. Here are, for instance, a few of such 
4 left-ins ’ : — 

Bliabbo : 4 bound-to-become ’ : a term for the man £ with 
his face set toward ’ salvation, e.g. Iti-vuttaka, § 117, Majjh., 
i, 104, 

Bhavyarwpatd , 4 suitableness for becoming ’ : commended 
with other qualities in a man’s teaching, in Anguttara, i, 189. 

Bhava described as man likened to a seed planted in this 
and that world, needing for his growth the moisture of the 
will, lit. strong desire. Ananda has asked his cousin : what 
is this that is called bhava , bhava ? (The reply has been 
cleverly edited to throw discredit on bhava.) 

Bhaveti , bhdvana , the latter usually mistranslated as 
4 meditation The causative, evading the blackened form 
bhava , took over all the prestige of this term, and was especially 
applied to the Way : maggam bhaveti. 

Bhavam nissaya : “ (man survives) depending upon 

becoming ” ; this appears in the Katha-vatthu debate (I, i), 
as a tenet of the teaching discredited at the Patna Council 
by the newer orthodoxy, 

Bhavasudhi. This, with the alternative form bhdvasudhi , 
occurs in six inscriptions of Asoka, and always in the same 
context, as being an ideal of all religious teachings, no matter 
of what sect. It has been translated by purete de Vwme 
(Senart), and by 4 purity of mind ’ (Hultzsch), the short- 
vowel rendering being ignored. I venture, mindful this is 
for me an untrodden field, to see, in both renderings, both 
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of which can mean 4 becoming just this meaning, and not 
4 soul 5 or 4 mind ’ or 4 state ’. I cannot fit a compound 
where bhdva, as prefix, can mean 4 state ’, or soul, or mind, 
into any literature round about Asoka’s time. As affix, 
yes ; not as prefix ; but I speak subject to correction. But 
Asoka’s injunctions are, in an overwhelming preponderance, 
concerned, not with 4 state 5 (much less with psychology) ; 
but with 4 growth 5 , with advance, with vaddhi , vuddhi, 
which is often equated by bhdveti . I have counted eighty such 
references, and have elsewhere dealt with this. 1 And where 
he uses the verb bhavati it is nearly always with the significance 
of 4 coming-to-be although this has been much overlooked. 
I am not disputing the correctness in translators’ rendering 
of the Upanisadic antithesis : bhdva, abhdva, by existence, 
non-existence, 2 nevertheless, it had been equally correct to 
put becoming, non-becoming. Bhdva can, in fact, hardly be 
exactly rendered by us, for whom these alternatives are so 
much more different in form. Our classical dictionary gives 
the meaning of bhdva as 44 Werden, Sein ”, but in our renderings 
we cannot well put both. But the fact that with Asoka we 
get both forms, and the fact that he saw religious life essentially 
as growth, makes me cast my vote for bhdva-sudhi as meaning 
4 salvation by, in, becoming 

Finally as to the Middle Way in the First Mantra : I have 
come to the conclusion that, in view of (1) these 4 left-ins 
(2) the items in those two other contexts of bhava, (3) the 
preoccupation, just before the utterance of the Mantra, with 
4 decline 7 and 4 becoming (?) ’, (4) with man-growth and 
with lotus-growth, it is reasonable to see, beneath the 
palimpsest of the orthodox eightfold formula, the one pregnant 
compound : Bhava-Magga. The way was symbol of the 
will-to-perfection, of living in growing towards perfection 
(which was, in India, so often called suddhi, purification). 

After all, that list of eight, now so tightly tied up to the 
1 Sakya , ch. xxiii. 
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Way, is, in the venerable Sanglti Sutta, not so tied ; it is set 
apart from any ‘ way ’ as the Eight Samattas. But, to soften 
Bhava in the First Mantra, there could be no foisting in of the 
Paticea-samuppada. That was taught, worded, as leading 
to 111. Here the concern was Artha, the summum bonum. 

I leave here the problem with two suggestions : Think it 
over with Upanisads in your right hand, and in your left the 
Suttas 151, 152, of the Tika-Nipata of the Anguttara. In the 
former, note the striking preoccupation with bhu, bhav-> 
even up to Divine creation, till a revulsion of opinion brought 
in the feared (physical) complement of decay. In the latter, 
note how all the other lists in the so-called Bodhipakkhiya- 
dkamma, beside that of the Way as eightfold, are in succession 
££ tried-on 5? as a Middle Way , suggesting a prolonged interim 
of indecision before the eight sammffs or sammatta’s were 
finally decided upon. 

Brahman India rejected bhavya , the biological concept of 
how to reconcile the tremendous apartness of Perfection with 
imperfect manhood. She decided one day to prefer the 
mechanical concept of Yoga, the joining, the splicing, the 
effort , as a bridge to the gap. And Yoga did good service. 

Sakya also rejected bhavya , when its Founders brought it 
out from inner circles of culture to the Many. The Man was 
not to be conceived as c becoming 9 by the long trail 
indispensable to developing into the perfection of £ That \ 
It came to be held that Arahantship could replace that long 
trail awaiting even the best. It is true that Sakya retained 
the causative bhav- in full favour. But it was ideas about 
the Man that were to be made-become ; the Man himself, 
save by inconsistent magnifying of arahan and Buddha, was. 
laid on the shelf. 

Forty years ago I found in early Buddhism a gospel and 
discipline of will with no fit word for it. I did not see, that will 
without werden , becoming, is like a squirrel turning a cage- 
wheel. I did not see this great concept, so fit for Everyman 
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to choose, to will “ becoming ” in his way through the worlds 
towards That Perfect One. Both Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 
perched for a moment on Becoming, and flitted away again. 
But either Becoming means, in the very Man, nothing, or it 
means everything . It means the very guarantee of ultimate 
salvation : hhavasuddhi . And I believe it meant this for the 
Teacher of the Ends and the Middle Way. 


The History of the IsmaiJI Da Vat and its Literature 
during the last phase of the Fatimid Empire 1 

By De. HUSAIN F. AL-HAMDANI 

I 

fPHE Fatimid Khilafat, which had sprung into existence as 
the result of the widespread Isma/ili propaganda at the 
end of the third century A.H., was at first consolidated on the 
soil of Northern Africa in the year 297 a.h. During the reign 
of al Mu'izz billah, the centre of influence of the Fatimid 
Empire was transferred to Egypt, a change that was 
responsible for the foundation of Cairo. But the Fatimid 
conception of the state would not be contented merely with 
sovereignty over Egypt and the surrounding countries. The 
Fatimid movement strove to engulf the whole of the Islamic 
world and to unite the various small Islamic principalities in 
one £ AIid kingdom. 

The principal factor in the expansion of the Fatimid 
doctrine in the Islamic countries was the Da'wat or Mission. 
Very little is yet known about the history and literature of 
this Da‘wat, but in the vast arcana of the Isma'ili libraries 
secretly kept in the Yemen and India, there exists many a 
book which would enable the scholar to gain an insight not 
only into the religious and philosophical beliefs, but also into 
the political activities of these workers. The most important 
among the Da/Is whose works are preserved were of Persian 
origin, although most of their writing was done in Arabic. An 
uninterrupted chain of illustrious men whose influence could 
be fully traced and the history of whose times and literature 
could be fairly well followed on the basis of their preserved 
writings, is carried down from the beginning of Fatimid 

1 This is the full text of a paper read before the 18th International 
Congress of Orientalists, Leiden,- Holland, on Wednesday, 9th September, 
1931. 
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history until its close. Pioneers like Muhammad b. Ahmad 
an-Nasafi, 1 2 Abu Ya'qub as-Sijistani^ and Abu Hatim ar- 
RazI 3 flourished in the first half of the fourth century a.h., 
and Ahmad Hamid ud-din al-Kirmani, 4 Hujjat uVIraqain, 
the grand Da'I of the Fatimid al-Habim biamr illah, in the 
East, continued to develop the doctrine of the former Isma'Ili 
Da'Is, and in fact gave a new form to this system of thought. 
And in the footsteps of al-Kirmani, during the period with 
which I am dealing to-day, followed, as the consummator of 
this doctrine, al-Mu’aiyad fi 5 d-din Abu Nasr Hibatullah ash- 
Shirazi. 

The long reign of al-Mustansir billah in the middle of the 
fifth century a.h. marked the zenith, and also the beginning 
of the decline of the Fatimid State. The political complications 
had assumed such colossal proportions that they could not 
be mastered by the then existing forces at work. Different 
Turkish generals tried to get the upper hand in the affairs 
of the state and to consolidate their own positions, but without 
much success. The Saljuqs and the Crusaders menaced the 
state, and the state itself was in the throes of a difficult 
economic crisis. In the short reign of al-Mustansir’s son, 
al-Mustadl billah, this confusion became worse confounded. 
The Da'wat, which until then had had the strong support of 
the Fatimid Government, was shattered into many pieces. 
Al-MustaTl became the Khalifa with the result that his 
brother Nizar and his followers seceded from the official 
IsmaTli sect. Hasan b. Sabbah and his followers did not 

1 His activities are described by Nizamu T-Mulk in Siyasat NdmaJi „ 
chap, xlvii. 

2 Al- Birum (ed. Sachau, p. 32) ; Al-Baghdadi, Farq (ed. Cairo, 1910), 
p. 267 ; Massignon, Esquisse d’une Bibliographic Qarmaie, volume of oriental 
studies (Gibb series), p. 332. 

3 Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalam, Lisanu I-Mizdn, p. 164. Ibnu ’n-Nadlm, al- 
Fihrist , ed. Flugel, p. 189; the Da‘i Idris, ‘Uyiinu ’ l-Ahhbar , v, 260-3; 
Griffini, ZDMG., Ixix, 87 ; Massignon, Esquisse, p. 332. 

4 Griffini, ZDMG., Ixix, 87 ; Paul Kraus, Hebrdische und Syrische Zitate 

in ism/Filitischen Schriften , der Islam , Bd. xix (1931), 243 seq. 
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acknowledge al-Musta% but formed a separate branch, of the 
Ismahll faith and made an attempt to remodel the Isma'IlI 
doctrine on the early revolutionary methods of the Qarmatians. 
The official Da Vat (ic-Vall J!) as opposed to the 
Kizarid branch thus lost its former influence 

in Egypt and other countries. Only in the Yemen did it 
remain strong and faithful to the cause of al-Musta c li and his 
descendants. An attack which proved successful was made 
on the life of ah Amir billah. by a band of Nizarid conspirators. 
Before he died, ah Amir entrusted the state affairs to ‘Abdu 
T-Majid and made the Bah Xbn Madian, the Bab of the 
Imam, and a council of Dahs trustees (mustauda*) for his 
son, the minor Imam al-Taiyib. The Da £ is then took at- 
Taiyib into concealment (satar ) 1 and nothing more was 
heard of him. Thus with the death of ah Amir billah the old 
school of the Ismahli thought disappeared from Egypt. The 
one land, however, where the Ismahlls of the old school found 
refuge was the Yemen, for it was there that the Queen Saiyida 
Hurra Aiwa the Sulaihid rejected the overtures of the Wazir 
‘Abdu’l-Majid and propagated the Da Vat on behalf of ah 
Amir's son, the concealed Imam Taiyib. 

The Yemen was one of those Islamic countries where the 
Isma/ili doctrine had struck root. In the middle of the 
third century Ibn Haushab Mansuru T-Yaman had already 
introduced his teaching with successful results. While in 
Egypt the power of the Fatimids declined, in the Yemen the 
Sulaihids became the torch-bearers of the Isma'ili doctrine 

1 The period during which the Imam of the day is concealed from the 
public eye is called the Period of Satar, and is opposed to the Period of 
Zuhur (publicity). In the history of the DaVat of the Sixth Nafiq, 
Muhammad, there have been several periods of Zuhur and Satar, e.g. : — 
(1) Period of Satar beginning with the concealment of Isma/il b. Ja‘far 
till the appearance of al-Mahdi billah in Maghrib. (2) Period of Zuhur : 
From al-Mahdi billfih till the concealment of at-Taiyib. (3) The ensuing 
Period of Satar commencing with the concealment of the Imam Taiyib till 
the future appearance of an Imam from the descendant of at-Taiyib. 
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of the old school. After the death of Ibn Haushab and 
subsequently with the fall of the Ismail! state, the Ismail! 
Da c wat in the Yemen did not disappear. During the last 
phase of the Fatimid Empire it was, however, revived with 
greater vigour than ever by the Dal c Ali b. Muhammad 
as-Sulaihi. In the chronicles of the Yemenite Dais, 
correspondence of much historical importance, which passed 
between the Fatimids and the Sulaihids, is preserved. The 
facts set out in these letters give us an indication of the links 
connecting the different manifestations of the Fatimid 
movement as it existed in Egypt, in the Yemen, and in Persia. 

II 

The one man in whose life and work all the currents and 
events of the time with which we are dealing are particularly 
combined, and whose personality shed its influence on these 
countries, while weaving a net of Ismail! propaganda, is 
al-Mu’aiyad fi/d-din Abu Nasr Hibatullah b. Ab! "Imran 
Musa b. Da/ud ash-ShlrazI, mentioned above. The Ismail! 
Da'wat of the Yemen has preserved the autobiography of 
al-Mu’aiyad together with some of his works, which enable 
us not only to ascertain the hitherto unknown personality 
of this great figure in Islam, but also to get a glimpse into the 
history of the Fatimid Da'wat in Egypt, Persia, and the 
Yemen. He occupied the rank of the Bab of the Imam al~ 
Mustansir billah — the highest rank in the Ismail! Da 4 wat. 
In addition to being a capable general and a leader of men, 
he was an author of great literary power and a poet of no 
mean ability. He exercised considerable influence on the 
Da tf wat literature. 44 Saiyidna 1-Muaiyad was/ 5 according to 
Kitab Zahru ’l-Ma'anl, 1 the spiritual descendant of S. Hamid 
ud-d!n al-Kirmani, the Hujjat of the Imam al-Hakim. He 
was one of cc the People of the House (ahli IJBait) inasmuch as 
Salman was one, for al-Muaiyad occupied in the Da £ wat a 

1 p. 188. This work, the text of which I intend to publish shortly, was 
written by the Yemenite Da‘i Idris ‘Imad u’d-din in 838 a.h. (a.d. 1434). 

JRAS. JANUARY 1932. 9 
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position similar to that of Salman in his times Al-Mu aiyad 
himself refers to this position in the following lines :~ 


That the Imam held him in high respect is shown from the 
verses which al-Mustansir himself wrote following al-Mu ’aiyad s 
rhyme : — 

J„*iA, C- *\3 

^yA 

>-l io^.co (3 ca5^oJ 

^#CLA ( wA/lil<s 


A L> r- 


I |Jc 

3 ijj l 3 
aJi 3^" ^4*-^ 

| A.* O j J l — ^ Aib 

(./! 3^ <> 


As to the early life of al-Mu’aiyad, we have no record. We 
have, however, a story of his life and adventures from the year 
429 a.h. (a. d. 1038) onwards, written by himself. This is 
called Swat (a oj Jit © jyJI) and is a document of high literary 

and historical value. Besides being one of the few auto- 
biographies in Islamic literature and written in the 
characteristically elegant style of al-Mu’aiyad, it paints for 
us in a very vivid way a political picture of the two important 
courts of Islam — the Buwaihid and the Fatimid. It gives us 
an insight into the revolutionary activities of an IsmaTlI 
Da c I in overthrowing the ‘Abbasid Empire. If I may be 
allowed to give an analogy from our own times, I might state 
that al-Mu’aiyad as the emissary of the Fatimid of Egypt 
was dreaded and kept under surveillance by the Buwaihid 
court officials very much like the way that the Communists 
are to-day treated in their efforts to establish a world-wide 
Soviet International. 

At the age of 29 years al-Mu’aiyad found himself a leader 
.of numerous Shfas in Shiraz and Dailam. The Buwaihid 
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government was alarmed at his rising influence over the people 
and wanted him to be deported, but he contrived to remain 
in Dailam and arrange a personal interview with the 
Buwaihid Abu Kalljar. 1 * * * * On account of his superior 
powers of ratiocination, his gift of expression and brilliant 
style, and above all of his forceful personality, he won the 
sympathies of Abu Kalrjar. Eventually with the goodwill 
of the Prince he arranged nightly assemblies (majalis), which 
were devoted firstly to the exegesis of the Qur'an, secondly 
to readings from the Da'dimu ' l- Islam, of the Qctdi 9 n-Nu e mqn, 
the official treatise on Isma/Ill Fiqh, and thirdly to discussion, 
winding up with prayers for the Imam of the time. 
Gradually al-Mu’aiyad was able to convert Abu Kali jar to 
the Xsmahll doctrine. The favour shown to al-Mu’aiyad by 
the Prince inevitably caused jealousies in the court. Despite 
many difficulties, however, al-Mu’aiyad strenuously pursued 
his mission in Ahwaz on behalf of the Fatimid Imam al- 
Mustansir billah. It may here be remarked that the activities 
of al-Mu’aiyad and his relations to Abu Kalrjar are also referred 
to in the Farsnama of Ibnu T-Balkhl. There arose a conflict 
between Abu Kalrjar and the ‘Abbasid Khalifa of Baghdad, 
who wanted the arrest of the anti-‘Abbasid revolutionary 
al-Mu’aiyad stationed in the Buwaihid state. On account 
of the pressure from Baghdad, and intrigues in his own 
court against al-Mu’aiyad, and because of the instability of 
his kingdom, Abu Kali jar withdrew his favours from al- 
Mu’aiyad. The Da c I thereupon migrated secretly from Shiraz 
to Ahwaz under great difficulties through insufficient transport 
and constant fear of being betrayed by spies. In the East, 
the IsmahlTs were ruthlessly persecuted, and in Transoxiana, 
in 436 a.h., they were massacred in large numbers, because 

1 In the MS. of the SZrat the name is consistently given as Abu Kalmjar. 

I have, however, adopted the other form in the light of the researches 

of Le Strange and Nicholson ; see Farsnama of Ibn u’l-Balkhl, Gibb series, 

London, 1921, p. xiii. See also JRAS . 1911, p. 672, a note by H. F. 

Amedroz. ■ hyy 
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they accepted the Imamat of the Fa timid al-Mustansir. It is 
to such persecutions that al-Mu’aiyad refers in his Diwan on 
various occasions, as also in the following couplet : — 

^ { j^ O a c3 (Jb 

At last he had to leave his birthplace and go to Mosul, 1 whence 
he proceeded to Egypt to present himself at the court of 
al-Mustansir. 

Al-Mu’aiyad, however, found it difficult to get an audience 
with the Imam on account of the hostile attitude of some of 
the court officials. Abu Sa‘id, the Jew" minister, who was an 
obstacle in the way of al-Mu’aiyad, having been murdered 
by the Turcomans, al-Mu’aiyad was admitted to the court 
of the Fatimid Khalifa on the 29th of Shahan 439 a.h. 
(18th February, a.d. 1048). Al-Mu’aiyad then took an 
increasing interest in the active political life of Egypt. In 


1 See Ibn uT-Balkhi, Farsnama, ed. Le Strange and Nicholson (Gibb 
Series), p, 119 : — 
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the Slrat he criticizes in strong terms the political conditions 
prevailing in the Fatimid court under the ministry of Abu’l- 
Barakat. It is a well-known fact that Abul-Harith al-Basasiri, 
whose headquarters were near Mosul, led his campaign against 
the ‘Abbasids and succeeded in conquering Baghdad for a 
short time and reading in that town the official Khutba in 
the name of the Fatimid al-Mustansir billah. The short 
time at my disposal does not allow me to go into details about 
the leading role played by al-Mu’aiyad as the intermediary 
between al-Basasm and the Egyptian Government. The 
whole of the second part of his Slrat contains the detailed 
account of al-Mu’aiyad’s activities and his part in this political 
drama. 

The fighting spirit of his temperament and the fervour of 
his religious conviction express themselves in his poems 
preserved in a Dlwan. This Dlwdn consists of panegyrics on 
the Imams al-Mustansir and az-Zahir, and deals partly with 
the problems of the Isma e ili doctrine. His poems, which 
were written around various happenings in a very lucid and 
simple style, throw light on the character and career of the 
poet, and are also of considerable historical value. His 
invective against the ‘Abbasids is notable for its dignity. 

Another important work is his book al-Majalis, 1 containing 
about 800 “ seances ” in eight volumes which deals with 
different theological, exegetic, and philosophic subjects. The 
Majalis of al-Mu’aiyad also contain the correspondence of 
al-Mu’aiyad with the great poet-philosopher al-Ma‘arri on 
the subject of vegetarianism. This correspondence was 
published for the first time in Europe from a MS. preserved 

1 The Majalis were edited and arranged according to the subject matter 
by the Yemenite Da‘i Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (d. 596 a.h.) in his book 
Jdmi e ul-Haqd'iq . The IsmaTli Fatimid literature preserved by the Da Vat 
of the Yemen contains several works called majalis by different authors, 
such as those by al-Mu’aiyad, Badru T-Jamali, AbuT-Barakat, and others. 
This tradition of “ majalis ” literature has been carried down in the later 
IsmaTlI literature of the Yemen. 
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in Oxford by Professor D. S. Margoliouth . 1 On account of 
the lack of sources, it was not possible for Professor Margoliouth 
to ascertain the identity of Abu’l - 4 Ala’s correspondent. The 
IsxmVili Da'wat of the Yemen has, however, fortunately 
preserved for us the works of this great author, and we are 
now able to discover the identity of the “ chief missionary ”, 
Hibatullah b. Musa, of the above-mentioned correspondence. 
In spite of his important position at the court and in the 
DaVat, a halo of mystery surrounded the personality of 
al-Mu’aiyad, a fact to which he himself refers in his Dlwdn : — 

I believe this self-imposed concealment accounts for the fact 
that neither al-Mu’aiyad nor Nasir-i-Khusru, two great men 
of the Fatimid Empire, who happened to be in Cairo at the 
same time, mentioned each other in their works. Nevertheless, 
there seem to be some secret allusions in the Dlwdn of Nasir- 
i-Khusru referring to al-Mu’aiyad as his master . 2 


1 JRAS. (1902), 289-90. 

3 My friend Herr Pines lias drawn my attention to the following lines, 
which he thinks might refer to al-Mu'aiyad : — 

jy\ jy f ^ u* ^ 

*** c — ! a_A- j j 

jr^- — \ ^ j>LI ji jLj I 

Dlwan-i-Qasaid wa MuqattcCdt Hakim Nasir- i-Khusru . ed. Tehran, 1304-7, 
p. 176. 
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Ibid., p. 313. 
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Al-Mu’aiyad was in direct communication with, the repre- 
sentatives of the Da Vat of the Yemen, particularly with the 
Da‘i Lamak b. Malik, the head of the Da Vat under the 
Sulaihids. The Da‘i Lamak went to Egypt at the instance 
of the Da‘i ‘All b. Muhammad as-Sulaihi, and during his 
sojourn in Egypt stayed with al-Mu’aiyad and constantly 
discussed religious problems with him. Al-Mu’aiyad is the 
spiritual father of the Da Vat of the Yemen, for after his 
death in Shawwal 470 a.h. (a.d. 1078) at Cairo, at an age of 
more than 70 years, he left in his works a legacy for the 
Da Vat in the Yemen. 

Ill 

After the deaths of the Da‘i Lamak and his son, the Da‘i 
Yahya, the Queen Saiyida the Sulaihid appointed the Da‘i 
Dhuaib b. Musa al-Wadi‘i to the rank of the Da‘I 1-Mutlaq. 
He was the first Da‘i to propagate the mission on behalf of 
the Imam Taiyib. This branch of the Isma/ili movement was 
henceforth styled the Taiyibi Da Vat (iwJJI S^&a)I), whose 
headquarters now became established in the Yemen, 
as opposed to the Nizarid branch, otherwise known as the 
Assassins of Alamut. 

The Yemenite Da Vat being shorn of its political power 
after the decline of the Sulaihids, had to struggle for its very 
existence. The history of this Da Vat shows that for centuries 
a gallant fight was carried on for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the legacy of the earlier Isma'Ili authors. 

Among the notable personalities in the Yemen of this 
period was al-Khattab b. al- Hasan b. Abi’l-Hafaz (killed in 
533 a.h., a.d. 1138). He was step-brother to the Queen 
Saiyida, a great warrior and ruler. He was one of the great 
poets of the Yemen, 1 and his Diwan is preserved in the 
collection of the Da Vat books. We have also some rare 

1 Leiden Catalogue Godicum Arabicorum, ii, 1, 233. I am indebted to 
Dr. van. Arendok for giving me the exact reference to its source, viz. Paris 
Bib. Nat. No. 3329 (ancien fonds 1414). 
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works of the Dal Ibrahim al-Husain al-Hamidi and the Dal 
Muhammad b. Tahir preserved by the Yemenite Da‘wat. 

Another great representative of the Da £ wat who flourished 
in this period and who formulated a method of study of the 
literature of the former Dais was the Dal e Ali b. Muhammad 
b. al-Walid (died 612 a.h., a.d. 1215), author of many 
works, among them being his Diwan and Kitdb Ddmiqku 1- 
Bdtil, the refutation of Ghazali’s al-Mustazhiri. 1 

I will not continue to enumerate many names of books 
and their authors preserved in the libraries of the IsmaTlis. 
I will just mention the final outstanding representative of 
this Da‘wat in the ninth century a.h., the Dal Tmadu ’ddin 
Idris, who wrote a detailed history of the Da'wat from its 
inception to his own times, and who gave in his Kitdb Zahru 
} UMa s dm the last great compendium of the Ismalli doctrine. 

On the whole, the Ismalli literature in the Yemen differs 
much from the old Ismalli literature in the Fatimid times. 
It has lost its widespread political and revolutionary character 
and its principal task has become the preservation of the 
intellectual and religious treasures of the old Da £ wat, a duty 
and a privilege which to-day assists in cementing the bonds 
of union between the small communities of the Ismallis of 
the Yemen and of India, and which ensures a permanent 
monument to all those who fought and struggled for the 
continued existence of their religious independence. 

1 Edited by I. Goldziher, Streitsckrift des Ohazdli gegen die Batinijja 
sekte, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

AN-NABITA 

This sect is mentioned with the Rafida, Ibadiya, and 
Hashwiya by al-Jahiz. The Kitab al Intisdr, besides naming 
them with the Rafida, Murji’a, and Mujabbira, gives some 
details about them. 

Most of them agreed with the Mu‘tazila in revering the 
Companions, though this was not true of some who lived in 
Syria. They recognized the legitimacy of Mu‘awiya and the 
Umayyads, but this did not interfere with the great respect 
they felt for ‘All. 

Their theology was mixed. They held that God could not 
do injustice nor send good men (inhabitants of heaven) to 
hell, and that the question whether He could do what He 
had said He would not do was an absurdity. They held that 
God knows with an eternal knowledge. 

On the other hand, they were like the Rafida in having 
anthropomorphic ideas about God, and in being determinists. 
They differed from the Mu'tazila in their ideas on irjff and 
the Koran. They also criticized the doctrines of Ja c far b. 
Mubashshir. 

So it would appear that Zamakhshari was wrong in saying 
that the Nabita were Hashwiya. They were hardly a sect or 
school ; their ideas were not eclectic but undigested ; they 
were searching for a theology and had not found out that they 
were trying to hold incompatible views. 1 

This suggests a correction in the Fihrist. In the title of the 
third section of the fifth discourse (p. 179) are the words ; 
AjjdUl LI j “ the Mujabbira and the wonder of 

the Hashwiya The author does not usually put criticism 
in his chapter headings, the singular “ wonder 55 is strange, 
so it is natural to read Nabita, a change of dots only. 

A. S. Teittox. 

1 Eleventh Oriental Congress , pt. iii, p. 99. 
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PDSQYRD 

In a text describing the last days of Manichean belief in 
Turfan Parslk (South-western Dialect), M. 482 verso 
(F. W. K. Muller, ABAWi, 1904, p. 16 ; Salemann, Manich. 
Stud., p. 27) immediately preceding the destruction of all 
animal life and vegetation, the following passage occurs : — 
' J yg zmyg 'vd 'sm'n yvr pdsqyrd mi . . . 

The fragment is unhappily broken at the beginning and 
end of most lines. I would suggest to read here : — 
aiy zanily uh asrnan < paS b > evar paSiskerd zamd < nd >, 
and to translate : “ Then earth and heaven will be shaken 
into ten thousand pieces/ 5 

To justify this I would connect pdsqyrd with the root kart-, 
skart “ to cut. 55 The form kart- is abundantly attested : 
Av. karti-, AIW. , 452-4 (cf. paid ava.kmBydt , V. 4, 50), 
karata- u knife 55 ; Sogd. ”hrtk “ sword 55 , SCE., 224, ptkrnt 
'nkrnt- 11 to cut in pieces 55 ; Pahl. frakart Ci section, 
chapter ”, kartak £i section, division, kind 5J , evkartak ce in 
one piece 5? . The form with s - is less common, but occurs in 
Afg. skastdl “ to cut out 55 , NPers. niskurda , nisgarda , nisgirda 
6i a cobbler’s knife ”, and probably here in pdsqyrd “ section, 
piece 

My supplement in zama<nd> seems to be demanded by 
the need of a verb to this clause : zam - may be a collateral 
form to the verb zamb We have many cases of the alternation 
of mb and m (where sometimes mb and sometimes m is 
original), as in the Pahl. nambet <c is moist 55 beside nam and 
narnb “ moist 55 , cf. naft “ moistened 55 , see Hiibschmann, 
Pers. Stud., 256, Horn, GIF i, 2, 59. It is less easy to define 
the meaning of zamb-. In Pahl. we have 

cegon kof i harburz zamb i zamlk afizanisn 
i: like Mount Alburz which checks the shaking of the earth 55 
{Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume , p. 201). Av. zamb- 
“crush 55 , AIW., 1666, Sarikoli vizambam “I crush 55 , cf. 
Sanskr. -jambhaka- “ crushing ”, jambhayati “ crush 55 ; in 
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the North-western Turfan dialect zmbg kryd is “ macht 
Kampf ” according to Lentz, Die Stellung Jem , p. 44 ; in the 
Mahrnmnay, 1. 295, we have ’c r/ cy vs zmbg ; and zmb’grn 
is “warriors”. Another meaning is represented by Oss. 
zarnbin “ to yawn”, Bal. zamfr “mouthful, bit”, Sanskr. 
jambha- “ tooth, jaw ” (see Morgenstierne, Alcto Orientalia, i, 
p. 280). A kind of game called zarnb is mentioned in the Pahl, 
tale of Husrau ut Retak (ed. Unvala, 16). It vrould, therefore, 
be possible to translate here either “ shake ” or “ crush 
Salemann was surely right in doubting an emendation of 
fdsqynl to *frsqyrd on the ground that the usual spelling is 
frsygyrd- *frasegerd-. Jackson, JAOS ., 1930, p. 193, inclined 
to favour this alteration. 

69. H. W. Bailey. 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de changements 
depuis le mois de novembre 1930 et se compose done de MM. C. 
Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Houtsma, Tj. de Boer, 
J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van Yollenhoven (secretaire- 
tresorier). Conformement aux statuts, M. de Boer, a cause 
de son depart d’Amsterdam, a donne sa demission comme 
membre du bureau. 

2. Le bureau espere pouvoir faire paraitre sous peu, comme 
no. 9 des editions de la fondation : Das Konstantinopler 
Fragment des Kitab ihtilaf al-fuqaha des at-Tabari, heraus» 
gegeben, etc. von Prof. Dr. Joseph Schacht. 

3. Le bureau examine encore avec MM. D. van der Meulen 
et H. von Wissmann un projet de publication des resultats 
de leur voyage recent a travers Hadramaut. 

4. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez Fediteur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques : 1, 
Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de la 
Hamdsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96 ; 2, Kitab al-Fakhir de 
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al-Mufaddal, ed. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; 3, Streitschrift des 
Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte , par I. Goldziker (1916), 
fl. 4, 50 ; 4, Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove , ed. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4, 50 ; 5, De Opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen , par C. van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6 ; 
6, Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung , par 
I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; 7, Die Epitome der Metaphysik des 
Averroes , libersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und Erlauter- 
ungen versehen, par S. van den Bergb (1924), fl. 7, 50 ; 8, 
Les u Livres des Chevaux ”, par G. Levi Della Vida (1928), 
fl, 5. 


November , 1931. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. No. XLV. Bhavaprakasana 
of Saradatanaya. Edited with an introduction and 
indices by Yadugiri Yatiraja Swami of Melkot and 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Siromani. No. XLVI. 
Ramacarita of Abhinanda. Critically edited with an 
introduction by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri Siromani. 
No. XL VIII. Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and 
Gunacandra with their own commentary. Edited with 
an introduction . . . and indices by Gajanan Kushaba 
Shrigondekar . . . and La] chandra Bhagawandas 
Gandhi. Vol. I. x 9| 6f, pp. (1) 77 + i + xxi + 409, 
(2) xxxii + 467, (3) 23 + 230. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1929-30. 

These three works are of distinct importance and interest 
as specimens of the medieval Indian theory and practice of 
ars poetica . Saradatanaya, son of Bhatta Gopala, gives us 
in ten adhikaras of verse a meritorious treatise on the rules 
of poetic composition and dramaturgy ; and the latter subject 
is also the theme of the Natya-darpam , a work by two disciples 
of the great Hemacandra, which was first brought to notice 
by Professor Sylvain Levi in his paper Deux nouveaux 
t mites de dramaturgie indienne ( Journ . As., 1923, p. 193 ff.), 
where he derived from it a telling argument against the 
Bhasa-legend. To Abhinanda, son of $atananda (to be 
distinguished from the author of the Laghu-yoga- vasistha) , 
we owe the Rama-carita, a poem narrating the story of the 
Ramayana in thirty-six cantos. To this are added two 
supplements by different authors : the first of these is 
ascribed, apparently falsely, to Abhinanda himself, and the 
second is the composition of a poet named Bhima, son of 
Devapala. The editors have fulfilled their task ably, and 
merit congratulation on their valuable contribution to this 
really live and useful series. 

89 , 97 , 98 . 


L. D. Barnett. 
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Index to The Tso Chuan. Compiled by Everard D. H. 
Eraser, K.C.M.G. Revised and prepared for the press 
by James Haldane Stewart Lockhart, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D. (Hongkong). 10| x 7f, pp. x + 430. Oxford 
University Press. London : Humphrey Milford. 1930. 
£2 5s. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Everard Fraser should 
not have lived to see the publication of this outcome of many 
years of his laborious leisure hours. Presumably the financial 
obstacle was the cause, for Sir James Stewart Lockhart in 
his Preface says that the work had been completed for many 
years before Fraser died. That it has now at long last been 
given to the sinologie world is due to the goodwill and efforts 
of well-wishers in several quarters. And it has appeared in 
a format befitting the importance of the subject, and with a 
typographic excellence difficult to reach with a text made up 
of numerals in two sizes, of English words, and of many 
Chinese characters, all of these sometimes in one line of text, 
but meritoriously achieved by the printers of the Commercial 
Press, Ltd., of Shanghai. 

What then is this Tso Chuan , or “ Chronicle of Tso ”, 
which James Legge’s enormous industry and learning 
succeeded in translating, but could not enrich by an Index, 
as he had done with his previous volumes of the Chinese 
Classics ? In the shortest possible description, it is, in 
Professor Herbert Giles 5 words, “ the famous commentary 
upon the Spring and Autumn Annals ” of Confucius. But 
it is much more than that. It is a narrative of events in the 
China of that time during some 260 years from 722 to 462 b.c. 
A narrative that though in the main concerned with the deeds 
and misdeeds of the Rulers of the various feudal States, 
often a record of the ambition, lusts, treachery, and murder 
of those in high places, yet incidentally is also a moving picture 
in curious detail and strange variety, of the social scene in 
humbler life. Well might Legge write, “ The events and the 
characters of the time pass as in reality and life before us. In 
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» , . 

no ancient history of any country have we such a vivid picture 
of any lengthened period of its annals as we have from Tso / 5 
And again, “ It is, in my opinion, the most precious literary 
treasure which has come down to posterity from the Chow 
dynasty/' It would not be too much to add that the Tso 
Chuan brings before the reader the early ages of China in 
richer measure than all the other Chinese Classics put together, 
a Such was the historical treasure that Fraser’s eager and 

acute mind examined, judged, and saw r that it was good. And 
having worked upon it for so many years, it is regrettable 
and a little surprising that he added no comments, nor 
criticism, nor even a page or two of Preface of his own. 
True, Legge’s careful and lengthy Prolegomena exist, but there 
was room for the views of a fresher, less rigid, and more modem 
mind than Legge’s upon the material, and they would have 
been welcomed by all those whom he has laid under a load 
of obligation already. 

And this leads me to the only serious criticism of Fraser’s 
work that I can make, but indeed it is not a criticism, but a 
note of some regret and disappointment, in which, however, 
others perhaps may not share. A few sentences will explain. 
The Tso Chuan being a lengthy record of more than two and 
a half centuries, having also a "wide scope, by one who was a 
§ full, if not profuse, writer, could not fail to be a storehouse 

of first-rate literary phraseology. Among educated Chinese 
it has long been known to provide the locus classicus for 
numberless correct expressions and phrases. On the other 
hand, the Western reader must often wish, on meeting some 
unfamiliar combination, that he could learn if it occurred in 
the Tso Chuan, and what meaning it had there. It is hardly 
too much to say that a complete glossary of this work, with 
the sense, or the various senses, expressed in English, French, 
or German, would by itself be an adequate Dictionary for 
most literary and historical Chinese works. 

Such a complete glossary Fraser did not compile. Probably 
» he never aimed at doing so, but contented himself with the 
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collection of the very valuable, albeit partial, glossary that 
will be found dispersed among the 3,547 characters entered in 
his Index. Chance has enabled me to form an approximate 
estimate of the mostly two-word phrases omitted from the 
Index. Of such phrases in the first three pages printed by 
Legge, under Duke Yin there were 45 marked by me many 
years ago. Of these 15 are not in the Index, e.g. on p. 175, 
she wei , to act as Regent, and on p. 133, shu shih , to lead an 
army, two of the earliest of these expressions to occur in 
the Tso Chmn. 

Rut why grieve over these might-have-beens ? Better to 
acknowledge thankfully the great and enduring service to 
sinology rendered by Sir Everard Fraser in his lifetime, and 
by Sir Janies Stewart Lockhart, and others who together after 
the author’s death have made accessible the result of his 
scholarly and laborious toil. 

There is a small error on p. 91, where in the seventh line 
from the foot of column 1, “ 7th sign of Zodiac ” should be 
8th, and two lines below, the first character, wei “ tail ”, 
should be that for fang ££ the House 
263. L. C. Hopkins. 


Burton : Arabian Nights Adventurer. By Fairfax 
Downey. 8 x 5|, pp. xii + 300, pis. 8. New York, 
London : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. 8vo. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

There is nothing in this volume that will come new or prove 
of fresh interest to the English reader, still less to the Oriental 
scholar. That a really good Burton biography is needed is a 
recognized fact, chiefly when we remember the personal view- 
points that have prompted all the previous ones. Mr. Downey 
has written his book for an American public, and the publishers 
have clothed it in a dust-jacket that does not enhance its 
selling value — as far as England is concerned — the discovery 
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of Lake Tanganyika would hardly suggest to us a chapter- 
heading such as “ The rending of the veil of Isis ”, nor would 
the account of Sir Richard’s marriage prompt the heading 
“ A Harem is begun and ended ! ” However, Mr, Downey 
has proportioned the work correctly, which is a relief after the 
“ scrap-book 55 atrocity of Lady Burton. In a book of 300 
pages we do not reach Trieste till p. 257, thus ample space is 
devoted to each of the major explorations, as well as to the 
lesser activities in Burton’s amazingly full life. 

231 . N. M. P. 


Le Temple d ’Angkor Vat (= Memoires Archeologiques 
publics par V$cole Frangaise F Extreme-Orient, Tome II). 
Deuxieme partie. La Sculpture Ornementale du Temple. 
14| X 11. 2 parts : (1) pp. 19, 68 plates, 2 plans ; 

(2) pp. 3, 68 plates. Paris : Gr. Van Oest. 1930. 

The preceding portion of this great work was noticed on 
pp. 178-9 of our Journal for 1930. It dealt with the 
architecture, while the section now before me is devoted to the 
sculpture of the temple. The letterpress consists mainly of a 
critical introduction by M. Victor Goloubew, who draws 
attention to some of the salient points. He observes that our 
estimate of the art of Angkor must be modified by the recently 
proposed change in dating, which puts after Angkor Vat a 
number of monuments that had formerly been considered of 
earlier date. He also reminds us that the great temple 
originally contained woodwork, of which hardly anything 
remains, a fact which has some bearing on the relative absence 
of decoration inside as compared with the splendid exterior. 
The plates, however, are the main thing ; they are large 
and beautifully produced, entirely worthy in fact of the 
fine monument which they illustrate. 

219 , C. 0. Blagden. 
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Pranatjitra een Javaansche Liefde uit het Javaansch 
vertaald. Door C. C. Berg met medewerking van 
M. Prqwirgatmodjo. 7§ x 5, pp. 360, 10 plates. 
Santpoort : Uitgeverij C. A. Mees. 1930. 

The Javanese original of this translation is a poem of 
uncertain date. It deals with events that occurred in and 
shortly after 1627, but the translation is based on a text dated 
as recently as 1847, of which it is conjectured that the original 
belongs to the early part of the eighteenth or the close of the 
seventeenth century. Its plot is a romantic love tale which 
has been compared to the story of Tristram and Yseult, 
though the tw T o have little enough in common. The Javanese 
one represents a conflict between youthful love and the brutal 
lust of an elderly tyrant, culminating in the murder of the 
hero and the suicide of his mistress. There are many things 
in it that accord but ill with European taste and it is a long- 
winded tale. But besides the tragic interest of its plot it 
contains much that will appeal to students of Oriental life 
and manners. The translator, with the assistance of the 
Javanese collaborator, has supplied a copious array of notes 
in illustration of matters that required explanation. The 
volume is well produced and the photographic plates are good. 
83. C. 0 . Blagden. 


Die Kunst des Erzahlens bei den Dayaken. Eine 
sprachwissenschaftliche, literaturkundliche und volker- 
psychologische Untersuchung auf vergleichender Grand- 
lage mit einem Vorwort. (By R. Brandstetter.) 
8f x 6, pp. 21. (No place of publication, publisher’s 
name, or date.) 

The only indication as to the date of this little work is 
given at the end of the preface, in the words “ Im Sommer 
1930 ”, and it was received at that time by our Society. 
The preface will interest many who for years past have 
followed Dr. Brandstetter’s work in the numerous monographs 
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which, he has issued on Indonesian subjects during the last 
forty years. The present one follows in the main his usual 
lines and deals on a comparative basis with the Dayak terms 
connected with their unwritten narrative literature, in poetry 
and prose. The discussion of the terms involves also their 
meaning and psychological import, as well as the style and 
construction, manner of presentation, subject matter, etc., 
of the Dayak narratives, all such points being considered in 
their turn. As usual, Dr. Brandstetter displays intimate 
knowledge and sound method in his treatment of the various 
aspects of his theme. 

84 . C. 0. Blagden. 


Feestbundel tjitgegeven door het Koninklijk 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 

SCHAPPEN BIJ GELEGENHEID VAN ZIJN 150 JARIG 

bestaan, 1778-1928. Deel II. 10J X 7, pp. ii + 437, 
31 plates (including 7 maps), 1 folding map, 3 folding 
tables. Weltevreden : G. Kolff & Co., 1929. 

Though some time has elapsed since the first volume of this 
publication was noticed in the July (1930) Part of our Journal , 
it is not too late to say a few words about the second one. 
Its contents, numbering twenty-six articles, are equally 
varied and interesting ; three are in German, two in French, 
and one in English, the rest being in Dutch. The first and 
much the longest, occupying nearly a quarter of the whole 
volume, is a detailed investigation by Heer C. C. F. M. Le 
Koux of the voyage of the Tietoria (the only ship of Magellan’s 
fleet that completed the circumnavigation of the globe) through 
the Timor group of islands. This is based on Pigafetta’s 
Italian account and Albo’s Spanish diary, the relevant parts 
of which works are reproduced textually and in a Dutch 
translation and give rise to the discussion of a number of 
matters relating to the itinerary of the ship and the topo- 
graphy and ethnography of this part of the world. Appended 
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thereto is Pigafetta’s vocabulary of about 426 words headed 
“ Vocabuli de questi populi mori 55 (indicating that the words 
were gathered from Muslims) which is almost entirely an 
Italian-Malay word-list, and the oldest Malay vocabulary 
in any European language. About twenty other words 
occurring scattered in Pigafetta’s text are added in a separate 
list. Both lists include a few non-Malay words and contain a 
considerable number of errors and obscurities, most of which 
have been cleared up and rectified by Heer Le Roux. Some 
further explanations and emendations are, however, still 
required, and as they will necessarily be rather full of detail 
it will be more convenient to devote a separate note to them. 
In addition to its linguistic matter, which can only appeal 
to a limited number of specialists, there is much in this 
article which will interest anybody who can read Dutch. 

The remaining articles also deal for the most part with the 
Dutch East Indies, mainly under such heads as language, 
literature, history, topography, administration, sociology, 
art, folklore and mythology. Among those which to some 
extent concern Indianists may be mentioned M. Sylvain Levi’s 
learned discussion on the peculiar combination of letters 
ysa and its phonetic value and use, Heer Alfred Maas’s full 
account of the astrological calendar of the Balinese with 
astronomical identifications, M. H. Parmentier’s suggestions 
as to the probable original plan of Barabudur, Professor 
J. Ph. Yogel’s discovery of the representation of the Vidhura- 
jataka on its reliefs, Dr. R. 0. Winstedt’s summary of a new 
and strange Malay prose recension of the Ramayana, and 
Herr K. "Whiffs translation of nineteen strophes from the 
Old Javanese version of the same epic. Professor Ph. S. 
van Ronkel revives the memory of Thomas Hyde, an English 
Orientalist of the seventeenth century, who among other 
Eastern languages studied Malay and produced in it in 1677 
a version of the Gospels and Acts, based on a Dutch and 
Malay original of 1651.. Professor A. W. Nieuwenhuis propounds 
the view that the patriarchal system was originally a social 
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system, while tlie matriarchal one was genealogical. Father 
W. Schmidt discusses the Javanese Panji legend in connection 
with his scheme of Austronesian mythology, and Heer J. H. W. 
Middendorp seeks to explain certain folk-tales on 
euhemeristic principles. In his case there would seem to be 
more justification than is usually to be found for this mode 
of interpretation, for two of the tales were thus explained 
to him by the natives themselves, who definitely linked them 
up with comparatively recent events still well remembered. 

Most of the other articles are of more strictly local interest 
and it would perhaps be superfluous to enumerate them here, 
though they all contain matter that is both readable and 
valuable. In short, this volume and its companion worthily 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of the oldest of the 
Asiatic Societies. 

210. C. 0 . Blagben. 


De Britsch-Inbiers in Suriname. Door Rev. Rubolf 
Karsten. 10 X 6 |, pp. xv -f- 129. VGravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1930. Glds. 2.60. 

This work falls into two distinct parts. The first, of fifty-two 
pages, consists mainly of a history of the immigration and 
settlement (from 1873) of British Indians in Dutch Guiana, 
their economic and cultural significance, castes, religions and 
sects, the status of their women, their mode of life, habitations, 
clothing and ornaments, festivals, marriage, birth and names, 
death and burial, their societies, and the work of missionaries 
among them. This part thus contains a good deal of general 
information, which is conveyed in a very readable way. 

The second part is a grammar of Hindi, with many examples, 
followed by a brief section on epistolary style, a number of 
short, everyday sentences and some stories with translations, 
and finally a Dutch-Hindi vocabulary. I am assured that 
this part is a good piece of work. The whole is preceded by 
two prefaces, by Mr. F. G. Sehalkwijk and Professor J. Pin 
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Vogel respectively, which, point out the importance of the 
book to Dutch readers interested in this South American 
colony of theirs and particularly in this section of its popula- 
tion, which is a considerable factor in it and now apparently 
numbers over 33,000 souls. 

5. ■ C. 0. Blagden. 


Legal and Economic Documents from Ashjaly. By 
Henry Frederick Lutz. University of California 
Publications. Berkeley, California. 1931. 2 dollars 

25 cents. 

Herein are published one hundred and ten clay contract - 
tablets, dating from the beginning of the Second Millennium 
b.c., found at Ashjaly in the Nahrawan region in Mesopotamia. 
In the majority of the translations, which follow the normal 
forms of such tablets, similar to those in Meissner’s Beitr. z. 
Altbab. Privatrecht , Mr. Lutz’s renderings are satisfactory, 
but he is not careful enough in his appreciation of the forms of 
words to be convincing in the more difficult passages. For 
instance, in No. 1 , um simatusa itarrasi m Tulistdnim ana 
Nutubtum mdrtu cannot mean “ When she dies T. will restore 
her to N., the daughter ”. Itarrasi does not in any case mean 
“ give back ” (from taru), but must surely be from taru, 
dependent after um, “ the day when her fate carries her off.” 
For um, meaning “the day when”, cf. Meissner, op. cit., 
No. 97, 6 ; for taru, cf. Delitzsch, Handworterb., s.v. Then 
the latter half of the sentence will be “ T. (will be) to 
Nutubtum (as) a daughter ”, with which cf. Meissner, loc. cit., 
L 5, Ahupiam ahusu “A. will be (is) his brother”, in an 
adoption-text, without verb or pronoun. The whole text is, 
it is true, difficult to explain, but it is essential to be accurate 
in details if the right translation is to be found. Again, in 
No. 7, 1. 11, ana halihtim izaz can hardly mean “ for loss he 
will stand good”; surely izaz is not for izzaz, but comes 
from zdzu “ to share ” (cf. Meissner, No. 96, 1. 19), i.e. he 
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shall share the loss. In No. 30, a note on certain beams, 
“ tamarisk ” is not satisfactory, as Mr. Lutz realizes : 
y^pa-ku-ut-tum cannot mean “ thistle-wood ” (“ for roofing 
the stable ” !) — whatever “ thistle-wood ” might mean. 
Thistle is pukuttu , not pakuttu (cf. C.T. xviii, 4 ; vii-viii, 1). 
The texts are legibly written, and although I have called 
attention to certain blemishes, the book is full of interest 
to those working on provincial contracts. 

290 . E. C. T. 


Islamisme et Socialisme. Par Mouhsine Babazi, Docteur 
en Droit. 10 X 6f, pp. 99. Paris : Geuthner, 1929. 
Fes. 25. 

The author of this pamphlet endeavours to show that 
Islamic jurisprudence is averse to Socialism, which is defined 
as “ the economic doctrines which principally with the view 
of establishing and maintaining a certain practical equality 
between the individuals w r ould suppress property more or 
less completely and socialize economy ”. The phrase ctf more 
or less completely ” renders this definition somewhat vague ; 
for every government which imposes taxation suppresses 
private property to a certain extent ; the individual is deprived 
of the control of a portion of his possessions. The definition 
given in the New English Dictionary is decidedly clearer : 
“ A theory or policy of social organization which aims at or 
advocates the ownership and control of the means of produc- 
tion, capital, land, property, etc., by the community as a 
whole, and their administration or distribution in the 
interests of all.” Dr. Barazi has no difficulty in proving that 
the Qur’an and the Tradition both recognize the institution 
of private property ; and that the systems based on these 
foundations have no sympathy with either the rigid com- 
munism of Plato’s Eepublic or the modified communism 
of his Laws. His legal training has enabled him to produce 
a very helpful study of the attitude adopted by the Islamic 
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jurists towards the principles involved in Socialism, and 
the modifications of the private control of property 
which their systems admit. Though the authorities whom 
he cites are not invariably weighty, his conclusions seem 
generally to be sound. 

If, as the second definition cited indicates, Socialism 
involves both ownership and control by the community as 
a whole, Islamic practice, and to some extent theory, would be 
far more adverse to the latter than to the former. Different 
monarchs took different views of their duties in the disposal 
of the fi< wealth of the Muslims ”, i.e. the proceeds of taxation ; 
their right to dispose of it was rarely questioned. Anything 
like republican government was till recent times so rare in 
Islamic communities that the cases of it might be said to be 
negligible ; and control by the community is scarcely 
compatible with autocratic government. Hence history as 
well as jurisprudence is in accord with Dr. Barazi’s thesis. 

27. D. S. M. 


The New Turkish : an Elementary Grammar, Vocabulary 
and Phrase Book of the Turkish Language in the 
new Latin Characters. By A. C. Moule, M.A. 
Printed by permission at the Government Printing 021065 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 1930. 8| x 5-|, pp. 65. 

This is a very useful and timely publication, since the older 
grammars either employ the Arabic alphabet or a form of 
transliteration which differs considerably from that which the 
Turkish Government has officially introduced. The grammar 
of what used to be called Ottoman Turkish is exceedingly 
simple and free from exceptions, whence Mr. Moule has been 
able to deal with it in a pamphlet of 64 pages ; not a few of 
which are devoted to vocabulary and phrases. The change 
in the script seems to have been accompanied by no morpho- 
logical alterations. It is not wholly advantageous, for 
whereas in the old script the Arabic words which Turkish 
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borrows so freely could be identified at a glance, in tlie new 
they by no means readily reveal themselves. Further, the 
value given to some of the Latin characters, while puzzling 
to foreigners, will render the acquisition of European languages 
difficult to Turks. Still it must be admitted that the Arabic 
alphabet is so little suited to the Turkish language that 
the benefits flowing from the change are greater than the 
disadvantages which result. 

206. D. S. M. 


The Annual oe the American Schools oe Oriental 
Research : vol. x for 1928-9. 10Jx 7£, pp. xi •+ 94, 
figs. 2. New Haven : Yale University Press and Milford, 
London, 1930. 


Two articles of unequal length and importance make up 
the present volume of the Annual : cc New Kirkuk Documents 
relating to family Laws,” by E. A. Speiser, and “ A Com- 
parative List of the Signs in the so-called Indo-Sumerian 


Seals ”, by G. A. Barton. The first is a study of over seventy 
pages, devoted to forty of the cuneiform texts found at the 
site of the ancient city of Nuzi, and recently published by 
Professor Chiera in the Harvard Semitic Series, vol. v. It is 
regrettable that material difficulties stood in the way of 
publishing the larger work of which this is a fragment, but 
it was probably wiser to postpone the more ambitious scheme 
until the relevant material is more fully available ; the 
time for a comprehensive book upon the inhabitants, names, 
life, laws, and customs of the Arrapha district is not yet. 
Meanwhile the author has advanced several steps nearer to 
that end ; his introduction includes useful discussions of 
legal conceptions and terms, and his translations give little 
ground for comment. It is, indeed, a happy fortune that the 
study of this new branch of the Babylonian civilization is 
not hindered by so many of the formidable philological 
difficulties which are found in other directions. 
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Of Professor Barton’s sign-list of the Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro writing it is impossible to speak so highly. It is evident 
that the author has not had before him anything like the 
whole of the material, and indeed it appears that he has 
simply worked with the examples pictured in the Illustrated 
London News . The result is that, whereas nearly 400 signs 
altogether can be collected from the seals, Professor 
Barton’s list counts less than 150 and a few £C numerals ” — ■ 
of the numeral character of which there is perhaps more 
doubt than the author evidently feels. For the rest, he has 
endeavoured to classify the signs according to the objects 
assumed to be depicted, and has sought to put side by side 
in tabular form some similar characters in the Sumerian, 
proto-Elamite, Hittite, Egyptian, Cretan, Cypriote, and 
Chinese scripts. The result is simply to show, first, how 
remarkably few of the “ Harappa 55 signs can be thus identified 
(even counting variants and accepting the identifications, 
some of them very dubious, only about sixty can be mustered 
against over eighty “ miscellaneous ” in a very incomplete 
list), and, second, that it is possible to find scattered analogies 
to any early signary among a number of others, but this is 
very far from indicating a particular relationship in any one 
direction. 

136 . C. J. G. 

Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra : Band v, Die vorge- 
SCHICHTLICHEN TOPFEREIEN VON SAMARRA. By ERNST 
Herzfeld. 12Jx 9, pp. vii -f 110, 47 pis, 240 illustra- 
tions. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), 1930. 

The fifth volume of the Excavations of Samarra departs 
entirely from the preceding, which were concerned with the 
relics of the Arab capital of the ninth Christian century, and 
goes back about four millennia to describe the only objects 
found on this site which belong to the pre-Islamic period. 
By some strange chance there occurred in two places, and 
directly under the deposit of the Islamic city, a very ancient 
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stratum about metres deep, which contained a confused 
cluster of graves, marked by the presence of a painted pottery 
very evidently different from, and much earlier than, the 
Arab wares. The excavator was puzzled by this discovery 
for two reasons, both because painted pottery of any kind 
had hardly then (1911) been observed at all in Western 
Asia, and because these sherds, while having every 
appearance of a very early date (which was also suggested 
by the few other objects which accompanied them), lay 
directly under the ninth-century houses. In the long interval 
which has elapsed since this pottery was found much has 
happened to affect the study of it ; the material itself has 
been scattered, most being now in the British Museum, the 
rest in Berlin, while, on the other hand, a good deal has been 
learned of the astonishing abundance and universality of 
early painted wares in Mesopotamia, Persia, and far beyond. 
Thus the pottery of Samarra can now be studied as one of a 
large family, to which indeed it exhibits very notable 
likenesses. The task of Professor Herzfeld in this volume 
has therefore been double : to publish the material, which he 
does very handsomely on forty-seven plates, of which six 
are in colour, and to describe the material, shapes, decoration, 


and accompaniments of the pottery, comparing them with 
the related finds from other sites. To this part of his task the 
author devotes an introduction divided into ten chapters, 
according to the principal shapes which the vessels assume. 
His general conclusion is that which the wealth of comparative 
material now available indicates, that the Samarra pottery 
belongs to a copper age, when stone was still in use for common 
purposes. The latest results of excavation in Babylonia seem 
to show that this period was even more remote than the 
author is inclined to assume ; the round date of 3000 B.c. 
which he gives may actually be too late, but opinion as to this 
must depend on the place which Samarra takes in the obviously 
long history of this family of decorated wares. Professor 
Herzfeld shows reason to believe that its connections are 
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somewhat more with the Persian than with the Mesopotamian 
varieties. Like all its other congeners the Samarra pottery 
has a well-marked local character, and it should henceforth 
he readily identified by archaeologists of the Near East, to 
all of whom the study of this excellent volume is recommended. 
133 . c. J. G. 


The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. By 
Muhammad Nazim, M.A., Ph.D. 8J x 5-|, pp. xv + 271, 
map. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1931. 

The small kingdom of Ghazna founded by Alptigin in 
a.d, 963, was considerably enlarged by Subuktigin, the fifth 
Sultan (977-97), but it -was the latter’s son, Abu'l Qasim 
Mahmud, who in the course of his long reign of thirty-two 
years (998-1030) converted it into an empire extending from 
the Panjab in the east to the hills overlooking the Tigris 
valley in the west, and from the confines of Bukhara in the 
north to Makran in the south. Mahmud has hitherto been 
chiefly known to us from his incessant inroads (some seventeen 
in all) into north-western India between the years 1000 and 
1027, in the course of which fabulous quantities of treasure 
and plunder are said to have been carried off to Ghazna. 
These Indian raids, however, formed but part of his extra- 
ordinary activities. No connected account of the history of 
his times had previously been written in English, and we 
welcome this survey of his remarkable career. Dr. Nazim 
has utilized all the known sources for the history of the period, 
and has, in addition, collected relevant material from a 
number of unpublished manuscripts. x4.s an example of the 
value of the information to be gleaned from hitherto 
unsuspected sources, may be cited the use that has been 
made of a qomda found in a collection of poems by Farrukhi 
preserved in the India Office library. Farrukhi was one of 
the court poets of Mahmud, and he accompanied the Sultan. 
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on his famous expedition to Somnath. The route followed by 
Mahmud from Multan to Kathiawar had previously been 
a subject of speculation ; but the mention by Farrukhi in 
his qasida of Ludrava ( ? Ludarva), Chikudar ( ? Chikodar), 
Nahrwala, Mundher, and Dewalwara has enabled Dr. Nazim 
to suggest, with every probability, the route actually taken 
across the Thar to the extremity of the Aravallis and thence 
through Patan, Mundher, and Delvada. 

The work is arranged in three parts. The first contains a 
very full list of authorities, and a brief sketch of the 
Muhammadan states of the period. The second part, dealing 
with Mahmud's wars — and practically his whole life was 
occupied in fighting — -is arranged on a geographical basis 
under : (1) Central Asia, (2) Iran, Slstan, and adjoining 
lands, and (3) India. In the third part is given an account 
of Mahmud's administrative system, so far as this is revealed 
by the historical records available, and of his character and 
work. The author makes an effort to acquit Mahmud of the 
charges of fanaticism and intolerance so generally levelled 
against him, but we doubt whether his conclusions in this 
respect will meet with any wide acceptance. In the appendices 
will be found useful notes on the Farlghunids, Samanids, 
Ma’munids, Saffarids, Buwaihids, and the Hindushahiya 
dynasty of Waihand (modern Und), as well as a very full 
chronology of the times of Mahmud and his predecessors. 

References have been quoted with commendable care and 
fulness ; an adequate index has been provided, and the sketch 
map enables the reader to follow approximately the Sultan 
in his ceaseless campaigns. Dr. Nazim has made a solid 
contribution to our knowledge of an important period of 
Eastern history, and the volume should be studied by all 
students interested in the history of India and the countries 
lying to the west thereof. 

215 . 


C. E. A. W. 0. 
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History of Dharmasastra. By P. V. Kane. Government 
Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6, vol. i, 9^ X 6, pp. xlviii 
+ 760 + 15. Poona : Bhandarkar Researcli Institute, 
1930. 

This is, indeed, a ttovtos aTreiptros of learning, such as 
makes one realize how appropriate is the title Vidya Sdgara 
both to the immensity of Sanskrit literature and to the 
capacious memory of a scholar who can survey it. The bare 
list of works on Dharmasastra covers 170 double-column 
pages ; in the narrative portion the author’s views are as 
weighty as his modesty and courtesy are disarming, though he 
is not above leavening the subject with a little playful fun at 
the expense of learned confreres with whom he disagrees ; see, 
e.g. p. 59. This first volume is only a history of the literature : 
we are led to hope for a history of the ideas contained in that 
literature. Lawyers will be at one with Sanskrit scholars in 
wishing the learned author restoration to health to perfect 
his great scheme ; for if he has strength to prove himself 
master of his own erudition and not to let it master him, the 
second volume should be of the highest value. 

When we ask what is the value of the present volume to 
practical lawyers, the answer is bound to be somewhat 
disappointing. The lawyer craves for certainty, for a fixed 
scale of values as between the authority of different writers. 
He will find here only diversity ; and if he learns that 
conclusive authority is often but a will-Vthe-wisp, that 
discovery may be good for his soul, but will hardly help him 
in the administration of justice. That he can no longer speak 
of the “ written text of the law ” 1 with the old complacent 
assurance will drive him to place greater reliance on 
C£ established usage 5? 1 and on the decisions of the courts. 
In spite of the practically unanimous opposition of the 
scholars, he will accept such decisions as e.g. Bhagwan Singh 

1 The famous dictum of the Privy Council in the Kamnad case (1868) 
12 M.I.A. 397 is identical with a verse of Narada (p. 203, note 365), a 
rshi of whom at that date British lawyers had probably never heard. 
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v. Bhagtvan Singh 26 I.A. 153 (as, if we are not muck 
mistaken, Dr. Kane kimself does), simply on Lord Hobhouse’s 
own ground of stare decisis . On tkis footing they are not 
beyond tke reack of legislative amendment to wkick Hindu 
opinion increasingly turns. 

Nevertheless, apart from practice, it would be but a poor 
lawyer who did not find interest in the present volume ; and 
the copious citations from original sources will be useful to 
many for whom access to the texts is difficult. Dr. Kane is 
inclined to assign the Manusmrti in approximately its present 
form to a somewhat earlier date than recent European scholars 
have suggested, and to hold that its previous history was 
one of a single composition rather than of a floating mass of 
verse tradition ; and he produces very interesting evidence in 
support of his view, in particular the evidence from Indo- 
Chinese sources (pp. 156-7, cf. note by present reviewer, 
J , Comp. Leg., 1925, pp. 172-3). The remarks on the relation 
between the Apastamba sutra and the Purva mimaihsa (p. 41) ; 
those on the position of Vasistha in the development of the 
law of marriage and adoption (p. 59) ; the curious contrast 
between the developed dialectical jurisprudence of Narada 
in some directions and his reactionary views in others 
(pp. 202-3) are among the many matters which challenge 
thought. It is interesting to learn that the view of the 
inheritance of collaterals which has found favour with the 
Privy Council (Buddha v. Laltu , 421 A. 208, 37 A. 604) and 
recently, in spite of the Smrti Chandrika, with the Madras High 
Court ( Soohramaniah v. Nabmja 53 M 61) was held by 
Nanda Pandit (p. 427). That usually crabbed authority also 
approved of the inheritance of sisters, and in general his 
views on this topic appear to have been surprisingly liberal 
(ibid.). 

On the famous question of the “likeness of a son JJ it goes 
without saying that Dr. Kane is at one with the unanimous 
verdict of Jolly, Mandlik, and Sarkar. He summarizes the 
present legal position with commendable brevity, noting 
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inter alia that the Bombay High Court, contrary to its usual 
practice, has allowed the authority of the Vyavahara mayukha 
to be overridden, on this point by Nanda Pandit, though at 
the same time it limits the latter’s authority. Saunaka, the 
rshi, on whom Nanda Pandit built, is not considered important 
enough for separate treatment, though he is referred to here 
(p. 429) and also on p. 143 : Sakala, that Mrs. Harris of 
Sastric literature, is passed over in silence. Similarly, the 
ridiculous idea that the Dattaka Chandrika is the work of 
Devanna Bhatta Dr. Kane does not even condescend to 
mention. He observes that ee Dattaka Chandrika ” is among 
the authorities cited in the Dattaka Mimamsa, but of the book 
which Sutherland translated under that name he gives no 
account in the narrative, though he indexes it in his lists of 
authors and works, mentioning both Kubera and Raghumani 
as alleged authors. It is noteworthy that Dr. Kane gives more 
space (pp. 447-9) to the Dattaka didhiti of Anantadeva than 
to any other work on adoption, probably feeling that it has 
not received from the Courts the attention it deserves. That 
work inter alia expressly permits the adoption of a daughter. 

Another topic will have to be dealt with in Dr. Kane’s 
second volume on which we await his views with the greatest 
interest ; namely the history of the law relating to women, 
a matter of importance in these feminist days. The evidence 
is more than ordinarily contradictory. Thus Parasara, whose 
recommendation of Sail is not hedged as are those of some 
other writers, is yet the only rshi to permit divorce (see xxxv, 
OWN., clxi) though Kautilya also does so (p. 96). Remarriage 
is allowed by Vasistha (p. 58), Kautilya (p. 96), Narada 
(p. 202), though forbidden by Manu. Paithlnisi (p. 122) and 
Angiras (p. 222) both speak of women’s wealth in a way 
which suggests that it may often have been considerable. 
Haradatta, commenting on Gautama (p. 349), treats prdja - 
patya as legally binding monogamy. Prajapati (p. 230) 
even enjoins a sonless widow to offer the sraddha to her 
husband. These texts and many others in the same strain, 
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though they do not invalidate the views of Hindu law which 
have so far prevailed in our courts, will at any rate be useful 
to reformers as an answer to the conservative fear of 
innovation. 

One may hope also that Dr. Kane may find room in his 
new volume for the light which Hindu religious usage at the 
present day throws on the interpretation of the Sastras. 
Thus, in Bengal a husband on marriage promises to leave his 
wife the free control of her own earnings ; and in Maharastra 
cross-cousin marriage (commonly supposed to be forbidden 
by the Mitaksara but permitted at least by Haradatta, 
(pp. 349-50) on very interesting grounds), is regarded as the 
most auspicious of all forms of marriage, even among 
Brahmans, and a blessing is invoked on other marriages 
that they may be like unto it. 

The indexing of a work of this nature must have been more 
than ordinarily difficult, and it seems ungracious to suggest 
that the index might be improved. But citations of law 
reports should have been indexed, and we have found 
discussions of important topics which are untraceable in the 
English index ; this, however, does not detract from our 
welcome to a work which no serious student of Hindu law, 
and certainly no candidate for a doctorate in that subject, 
can afford to neglect. 

222 . S. Vesey FitzGerald. 


Taji Bila Zohra : Eine Qstturkisohe Variante der 
Sage von Tahir und Zohra. By G. Raquette (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. i, Bd. 26, Nr. 6). 
10 X 6|, pp. 128. Lund : Gleerup ; Leipzig ; Harrasso- 
witz. 

The tragical story of Tahir and Zuhra is a favourite one in 
Persia and Turkey, and Dr. Raquette in his introduction has 
discussed at some length its distribution and varieties. The 
present recension of it is one in the dialect of Chinese Turkestan 

JRAS. JANUARY 1932. 
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contained in a MS. acquired by the author in that area in 
1904. The story itself is crude, and not well told, the main 
body of the text being prose with some passages of verse, 
particularly in the dialogue, so its interest is rather linguistic 
than literary. The MS. is modern, but Dr. Raquette gives 
some reasons for believing that it may be a copy of a rather 
older original. Fundamentally, however, the dialect is a 
modern one, and presumably what now passes for high-class 
literary language in Chinese Turkestan. It presents a number 
of points of interest, particularly in vocabulary, and it is most 
unfortunate that Dr. Raquette was unable to carry out his 
intention of including a list of words in his publication, 
particularly since the derivation of some is by no means clear. 
There seems to be a fair admixture of Perso-Arabic and a 
few Chinese loan-words. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Raquette should not have marked 
clearly in the transliteration and translation where each 
(say) fifth line of the original text begins, since the absence of 
these cross-references makes it unnecessarily difficult to find 
a particular passage in the original, but there is little else to 
criticize in this interesting work. 

275. G. L. M. Clauson. 


VOLKSDICHTUNG UND VOLKSBRATJCHE DER TSCHEREMISSEN. 
By Yrjo Wichmann. (Memoires de la Societe Finno- 
Ougrienne lix.) 10 x 6|, pp. xvi + 480. Helsingfors : 
Societe Finno-Ougrienne, 1931. 

This book lies rather outside the usual range of our Society’s 
activities. It contains the text and translation of a number of 
specimens of various dialects of the Cheremiss language, 
collected by the author and Mr. G. Karmazin some twenty-five 
years ago. The texts are very miscellaneous in character, 
and include maxims on husbandry, short accounts of marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, etc., proverbs, riddles, stories, songs, 
and magical texts, the whole accompanied by some remarks 
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on the customs and beliefs of the Oheremiss. The texts are 
recorded in the elaborate phonetic notation of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society. 

274. G. L. M. Clauson. 


SUVARNAPRABHASA (DaS GoLDGLANZ SUTRA) AUS DEM 
UlGURISCHEN INS DEUTSCHE UBERSETZT. By Dr. W. 
Radloff, with an introduction by S. Malov. Pts. i-iii 
(Bibliotheca Buddhica xxvii). 9| x 6J, pp. ii + 256. 
Leningrad : Russian Academy of Sciences, 1930. 

This is a German translation of the first part of the Uighur 
text published as vol. xvii of the Bibliotheca Buddhica; and 
was made in the years 1912-15, when Dr. Radloff was 
publishing the original. It is, therefore, as Malov points out 
in his introduction, already out of date in certain respects 
since it was made before the discovery of Kashgari’s Divan 
and the publication of a number of Muller’s and other scholars’ 
works on Buddhist Turkish. Admittedly it contains a number 
of mistakes, some due to lack of knowledge, and some to 
Radloffs old and ever-present enemy, carelessness. Some 
are quite inexplicable. For instance, the colophon to the 
First Book is dated yigr(i)mi altinc yil u the twenty-sixth 
year ” of K'ang-hsi ; the colophon to the Third Book is dated 
alii otuz yil , equally <£ the twenty-sixth year ”, but translated 
by Radloff “ thirty-sixth ”, in spite of the old and well- 
remembered controversy about the dates in the Orkhon 
Inscriptions, in which this mistake of Radloff’ s was corrected 
by Bang and Marquart. 

But, as Malov points out, such silly mistakes should not 
blind us to the real value of Radloffs work. The text is an 
exceptionally difficult one, and this pioneering translation will 
do much to elucidate it, and help towards the compilation of 
a definitive dictionary of Buddhist Turkish. 

261 . G. L. M. Clauson. 
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The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, vol. i, No. i. 11 x 6, pp. 52, pis. 32. 
Jerusalem, published for the Government of Palestine : 
London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1931. 

A very hearty welcome will be given by all who are interested 
in the antiquities of the nearer east to this first number of a 
new publication designed to record the work, discoveries, 
and acquisitions of the Palestine Department of Antiquities 
and of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, the foundation 
of which is recorded in these pages. Indeed, one of the 
articles describes the contents of a number of ancient graves 
found upon the actual site of the new Museum, a happy augury 
which establishes a more intimate connexion between the 
building and its purpose than could be claimed by any museum 
built in a less favoured land. The contents of this number 
are interesting and varied, including matters of architecture, 
numismatics, epigraphy, and literature, from Phoenician 
times until the Middle Ages, and both the articles and the 
copious illustrations are of a high standard, which promises 
to remain well worthy of the generosity of Mr. Rockefeller, 
to whom, among many other benefits, archaeology owes this 
new periodical. 

267 . C. J. G. 


Larsa, d’apres les Textes Cuneiformes. By Oharles-F. 
Jean. 10 x 6|, pp. xx + 290, 1 map. Paris : Geuthner, 
1931. Fes. 100. 

The city of Larsa has two defects from the standpoint of 
one who might wish to celebrate its ancient fame by a local 
history : first, it has not been excavated, though its site has 
long been known, and second, it was a city of one period, 
which M. Jean defines in his title, following one system of 
chronology, as 2187-1901 b.c. Under a long line of kings, 
who gradually increased its prosperity, it developed into the 
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sovereign state of Babylonia with the two last members of 
the dynasty, and its material condition was hardly affected 
at all by the victory of Hammurabi, who incorporated the 
city without disturbance in his new realm of Babylon. Under 
his son the city continued to count in history, but was soon 
absorbed in the obscurity of the Kassite domination, and 
thereafter until the end of Babylonian times finds no more 

* than a few incidental mentions. M. Jean has not sought, 

therefore, to write the history of Larsa, but has confined 
himself to a close study of the one flourishing period, for 
which material is abundant, though unfortunately of limited 
scope. There is a very scanty harvest of faits jpolitiques et 
sociaux , but a mass of details that can be derived from the 
legal and commercial documents, to which M. Jean has lately 
made a notable addition by publishing two volumes of these 
“ contracts ” in the Louvre. Such documents can, of course, 
afford only a restricted view of the whole life of the period, 
and the author cannot be held responsible if the character of 
his material makes unusually dry reading. M. Jean has 
produced a very careful study of the Larsa “ contracts 
embracing the material conditions of life, society, religion 
(upon which a good deal more might have been said by going 
a little farther afield), justice, and personal names. He adds 

9 a similar inquiry for the period after the Babylonian conquest, 

but, as was to be expected, there is no material change to be 
observed. The second part of the book is devoted to 
translating the “ contracts 55 lately published by the author, 
and ends with excursuses, a very useful vocabulary, lists of 
names, and index. The whole is a mine of detailed facts 
which will be of great service to all students of old-Babylonian 
business documents, and the author deserves the thanks of 
readers for his patience in fulfilling a task which may have 
seemed rather thankless in the performance. 

253 . 


C. J. G. 
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Bilderatlas zur Kulturgeschichte Xndiens in der 

Grossmoghul-Zeit. Yon Dr. Hermann Goetz. 

12| x 9, pp. viii + 79, pis. 48, mit 135 Abbildungen. 

Berlin : Dietrieb Reimer ; Ernst Vobser, 1930. 

Dr. Goetz has made almost his own the study of Mughal 
costume as revealed in paintings, and in the present work 
he has widened his scope so as to embrace the whole of ee die 
materielle Kultur des Alltags, ihre Wurzeln, Schichten, 
Wandlungen und Beziehungen zu anderen Volkern,” basing 
his studies mainly on the testimony of contemporary miniature 
paintings. He has set out his conclusions under the main 
headings of dress, dress materials, accessories, furniture, 
vessels, tents, architecture, and gardens. Many of the objects 
described are illustrated in the reproductions, and there are 
copious references to illustrations in other published works. 
All the illustrations reproduced are fully described and 
explained, and the author has added learned essays on the 
significance and characteristics of Mughal civilization as 
a whole. 

The book must have entailed an enormous amount of pains- 
taking study and tabulation, and though one cannot check 
an irreverent wonder as to whether it was worth while to go 
into quite so much detail as Dr. Goetz has attempted, he is 
probably right in regarding Mughal painting as the best of all 
sources of the Kulturgeschichte of the period ; and the unique 
complexity of its origins is brought out in an impressive 
manner in the text and illustrations. The Bilderatlas is a 
remarkable achievement, though it must be admitted that it 
is not an easy book to use, as it is written in an extremely 
concentrated style, while the author’s habit of constant 
reference to other works for explanations and illustrations of 
out-of-the-way details increases one’s difficulties. 

m. J. v. s. w. 
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The Magyars in the Ninth Century. By C. A. Macartney. 
8| X 5-J, pp. iv + 241, 1 map. Cambridge : Cambridge 
University Press, 1930. 15s. 

This book is a decidedly interesting attempt to find the 
origin of the Hungarian state and the geographical position 
of the Hungarian people in a very dark age. 

It treats some of the constantly repeated statements of 
historians, native and foreign, with such vigour that a 
traditionally minded or trained reader would naturally 
object to such iconoclasm, as indeed one reviewer has done. 
This is the less surprising, as the nature of the case makes 
the task of its presentation difficult, and an English reader 
accustomed to handling similar themes often needs to re-read 
a large passage to grasp its position in the scheme. 

The sheer interest of the book has led me to read it through 
twice, besides occasional re-readings of the kind named. 

Frankly, I think that the case is proved. 

Stated briefly, his thesis is that the following are certainties. 
That the Magyars are a Finno-Ugrian race, near akin to Vogul 
and Ostyak, and that therefore their home was the eastern 
slopes of the Ural mountains. (It will be noticed that this is 
rather a linguistic than an ethnographical note, and brings 
one in sight of the problem of the Ural-Altaic languages.) 
Further that they began as nomadic hunters and fishers, who 
used metals and rode horses when necessary. They lived 
in tents. 

Further, at a time unknown they moved south and came in 
contact with Alanic and other Caucasian elements. 

The above three points and the next one are restatements 
of what Mr. Macartney calls certainties. They all owe much 
to the work of Hungarian philologists and historians of the 
calibre of Melich and Gombocz, though they would probably 
dislike some of the deductions from their findings. What 
follows is partly due to this source, partly to the main result 
of the book. This fourth certainty is that, some time before 
the division of the Bulgars the Hungarians came in close 
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contact with, and were probably dominated by a Bulgar race, 
under whose influence they became a semi-sedentary, pastoral, 
and agricultural nation, about the fifth to the seventh 
century a.d. 

Methodically the book is based on a careful and clever 
analysis of a portion of Constantine Porphyrogennetos’s De 
Administrando Imperio , and of some oriental writers. The 
data and some further deductions are very courageously set 
out in a series of excursuses at the end. It is to be hoped that 
I have made clear my admiration for both method and results, 
for I am now going to add some notes on details in the order 
of their occurrence in the book. 

It seems better to adhere to the recognized transcription of 
Perso -Arabian names, even if a more scientific use of diacritics 
is rejected in favour of generally recognized aspects of names. 
Also I dislike the Russian river being called Cuban, with the 
result that the adjective suggests American sugar. 

p. 5, n. 1 : Hammer-Purgstall did not always find the best 
text for his material, and at times was very careless, so that 
deductions about the transmission are hardly safe here. 

p. 5, n. 2 : Tumansky’s report is in the Zapiski Vostochnago 
Otdelenija Imperatorskago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva, 
and is in the British Museum. 

p. 6, 1. 2 : Something has gone wrong with the name here, 
p. 19, par. 2 : There is an interesting parallel to this route 
in the directions given by Alexis Mikhailovich to his 
ambassador to India. 

p. 31 : Some parts of Abulfeda’s geography exist in other 
versions, for instance one in Romaic and a German compilation. 

p. 39 : It does not seem reasonable to treat the type of 
double kingship here noted as purely Turkish when the 
South Seas, Japan, even the history of the Western Empire 
show parallels of various kinds. 

p. 43, n. 1 : The best-known encyclopaedia, Pallas, gives 
Nandorfehervar with the Belgrade interpretation, while 
JSTandor is the recognized Hungarian form for Ferdinand. 
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What is distinctly awkward is that the form Landorfejervar 
is also vouched for. 

p. 57, n. 3, and text above : In view of the unreliability of 
Klaproth and the celebrity of the Mirdite Albanians of 
European Albania, with which the country of the Alans is 
too often confused, it is well to suspend judgment here. 

pp. 68-9 : The Polish Gazeteer has a long article on Perekop 
and its ditch, while there are, as one might expect, other 
Pierekops with ditches too. In verifying this and trying 
for Karakh = Kerch, I found forms like Karacz, Karak in the 
same book, but also a river Dupa that flows into the Dniester 
near the Sereth. This seems a better correction of Duba than 
Kuban. There is another Duba, a tributary of the Czeczwa, 
which rises in the commune of Duba. There is a second use 
as a variant of Duna, presumably the Danube. 

p. 76 : The mysterious “ Wenia” is interestingly like the 
modern Finnish for Russia, Venala. As Agareni is always 
used for (1) Saracens, i.e. Arabs or (2) for Moslem tribes acting 
under the Caliphs, e.g. the Turks in speaking of Montenegro, 
I do not see the use for the argument of the extract from the 
Sankt Gall chronicle. 

pp. 83-4 suggests that it would be possible to sort out afresh 
by stichometry the original elements of the D.A.I. On the 
general question there is useful Jugoslav material. 

pp. 86 and 93 : Livadia, etc. Unfortunately the Theban 
place is given in Strabo as Lebedeia, between Helicon and 
Chaeronea. The Cave-Oracle of Trophonius might be 
consistent with streams, as at Wookey, but hardly with 
marsh. The Crimean place owes its name to imitation by 
philhellenes — or perhaps Greeks. 

p. 105 : The word Brodniki is interesting as Brodyag is 
the usual term for the people, usually escaped prisoners, who 
wandered in the woodlands of Siberia. 

p. Ill : Surely the story of Askol and Dir’s dialogue and of 
the answer about the three brothers who built Kiev is very 
mythical and typical of mythological founders, even in Greek 
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times. The number three is parallel to the story of Lech and 
Czech and the third brother in the Czech and Polish legend. 
The hero, Kii, is horribly like the instrument of chastisement 
in medieval Russia, while Choriw seems to be related to the 
alleged heathen deity, Hors, who seems akin to our own 
Horsa. 

pp. 115-16 : Is Gylas a native title of office or is it a 
result of the Byzantine grant of patrician rank, and does it 
stand related to the imperial family-name Julius as, e.g. the 
modern Gyula does ? 

The above shows the abundant interest of the book, which 
could be reviewed quite profitably by someone with quite 
different qualifications. 

230 . , L. C. Wharton. 

Chandogyamantrabhasya. A pre-Sayana Commentary by 
Gunavisnu, edited by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, 
M.A. Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad Series No. 19. 8x5, 
pp. 5+111 + H + 288. Calcutta : Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishad, 1930. 

The commentary of Gunavisnu is well known in India as 
explaining the mantras used in the rituals of the Samavedins. 
The book under review represents a revised and, we must 
say, much improved edition of Gunavisnu (first ed. by 
Parameshwar Jha), with full text, introduction, list of mantras 
and “ viniyogas ” (applications of mantras), and appendixes. 
It deserves attention and credit because we here find some 
explanations of Vedic passages which are older than and 
referred to by Sayana. The commentary opens with a 
eulogy (in polished slokas) of this pioneer of* Vedic 
interpretation. 

Pandit D. Bhattacharyya has indeed produced a useful 
edition which may be recommended as a text book on account 
of its compactness and handy arrangement. The illustrious 
pandit Ganganatha Jha, of Allahabad, has contributed a 
foreword to the book. 


225 . 


W. Stede. 
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Bibliographie V^dique. By L. Kenou. 10|- x 7, pp. v 

+ 339 Paris : Adrien Maisonneuve, 1931. Fes. 100, 

The review of this comprehensive work can be short and 
restrict itself to praise and admiration. It would be unfair 
to criticize it adversely, for the one doing so would thereby 
betray his lack of understanding of the colossal task involved 
in this Bibliographie Vedique. Its author is already favourably 
known to us as the author of the Grammaire Sanscrite , also 
recently published. 

The Vedic Bibliography is as exhaustive as possible. It 
contains about 6,500 references arranged in a very handy 
manner in 201 sections, resulting from the methodical analysis 
of the subject matter. The references comprise texts, editions, 
grammars, translations, and all the exegetical and critical 
literature connected with the texts, their language, meaning, 
and history. As regards the latter (the literature on the 
texts) the author supplies a short analysis as well as respective 
review's of each book. 

The whole work is divided into two main parts: (1) Texts 
of, and commentaries on Vedas, Brahmanas, Sutras, and 
TJpanishads ; (2) Studies on the texts, i.e. historical, religious, 
philosophical, linguistic. The material of the bibliography is 
drawn from all quarters of the scientific world, so that it 
may be used with equal advantage in Germany, France, and 
the English-speaking countries. An index of authors as well 
as of Sanskrit words facilitates the finding of titles, if one 
should not be able to refer them readily to the main sections. 

The book will not only prove an invaluable guide to any 
study of any branch of Vedic lore, but will incidentally form 
a very useful help to the classification of the relevant material 
in catalogues and on library shelves. 

252 . 


W. Stede. 
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Les Maitres de la Philologie Vedique. Par Louis 
Renou. 10 x 6 |, pp. 74. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1928. Fr. 25. 

Taking as bis text the chief contribution made by Yedic 
scholars from Colebrooke to Oldenberg, Professor Renou has, 
in this brilliant little treatise, surveyed the main lines followed 
by Yedic investigation during the last 125 years. No subject, 
of equal cultural, philological, and linguistic interest, has 
perhaps been attacked from such diverse points of view ; and 
it would not be surprising if some were to make a slightly 
different estimate of the value of the contributions to its 
study ; nevertheless, R. has on the whole held the scales 
equal, while exposing with insight the trend of the leading 
ideas of Yedic scholars. Any who are studying the Veda, as 
a cultural or a linguistic document, may with profit read and 
reflect upon this book. 

p. 23 . R. L. Turner. 


The Yedic Chant Studied in its Textual and Melodic 
Form. By J. M. van der Hoogt. 10J x 7f, pp. 123. 
Wageningen (Holland) : Veenman & Sons, 1929. 

The Sama-Veda has been chiefly studied for the variant 
readings it provides for the Rg-Veda, from which most of its 
textual material is drawn. But as Dr. van der Hoogt says, 
it is “ the most ancient source from which to draw our 
knowledge of Veda Music In this volume he has studied 
it from that point of view, and has brought together the 
relevant passages from the commentators. 

The main part of the book is concerned with the textual 
form and especially the stobha or alterations of the fundamental 
text for purposes of chanting (chapter i), and the Melodic 
Form (chapter ii). Chapter iv contains a useful bibliography 
of SV. with special reference to the aspects here studied. 

To the linguist one observation will be of special interest. 
On pp. 38 ff. the author examines the relationship between the 
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spoken accent and the melodic movement. The number of 
examples examined is not, as he recognizes, sufficient to admit 
the formulation of a definite rule, but his conclusion is most 
interesting : “ The supposition that there is in principle a 
connection between word-accent and melodic movement 
becomes an undoubted fact by studying the stobhas which 
consist of phrases. These sioWb-phrases always sing the 
highest tones to the syllables which also in the spoken 
language have the highest pitch. 55 This agrees exactly with 
what I showed many years ago ( Classical Review, xxix, p. 195), 
was a principle governing, at least some, ancient Greek singing. 
p.23. R. L. Turner. 


The Language of the Ashkun Kafirs. By G. Morgen- 
stierne. Extract from Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprog - 
videnskap , Bind ii, 1929. pp. 192-289. 

Within this generation the discovery of ancient documents 
in two hitherto unknown Indo-European languages, Tocharian 
and Hittite, has added greatly to our knowledge of common 
Indo-European and, as they come to be studied more 
thoroughly, especially the Hittite, will add much more. 
Neither, as far as we know, have any descendants spoken 
to-day. Somewhat earlier than either of these discoveries, 
some knowledge was gained of another previously unknown 
Indo-European language, the so-called Kafiri group of dialects 
of the Hindu Kush. The need for obtaining fuller knowledge 
of these is all the more pressing as they are in process of 
disappearance. In all probability the Kafiri dialects, as was 
recognized by Sir George Grierson, 1 form a separate group 
(with Iranian and Indo- Aryan as the other two) of the Aryan 
branch of Indo-European. This fact, added to the absence of 
any ancient documents, renders their importance less capital 

1 Sir George Grierson also includes the Bardic dialects with these, but 
in the opinion of the present writer they are essentially Xndo-Aryan 
languages, and should be separated from Kafiri, although they have greatly 
influenced the latter. 
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for the study of Indo-European in general. On the other 
hand their study as an independent group of Indo-Iranian 
may throw light on the history of that branch. 

Hitherto the best known has been Bashgali or Kati, 
chiefly from Colonel J. Davidson’s Notes on the Bashgali 
(Kafir) Language , published in 1902, and Professor Sten 
Konow’s admirable analysis of this material in his Bashgali 
Dictionary (1913). 

One of the most fortunate results of Professor G. Morgen- 
stierne’s linguistic mission to Afghanistan was a wide extension 
of knowledge of Kafir i, not only of Kati but also of others 
of which the meagreness of our information is attested in the 
pages of LSI., viii, 2. Of the one now under survey, Aslikun, 
Sir George Grierson wrote in that volume (1919) : e< We 
know nothing whatever about this dialect.” But the material 
which Professor Morgenstierne was able on his return" to place 
at his disposal, enabled him to fill this gap by including a 
short description of Ashkun in LSI., i, 1 (1927). 

Now in the 100 pages before us, Professor Morgenstierne 
gives us the full results of his inquiry. He had only two 
Ashkun speakers to work with, one for two weeks in Kabul,, 
another from a different locality for two hours in Peshawar. 
Only a linguist with Professor Morgenstierne’s exceptional 
capacity for eliciting and interpreting information from his. 
subjects could have produced so much and so valuable 
knowledge in so short a time. 

In discussing the linguistic position of Kafiri, the author 
rejecting Skold’s theory that it forms an altogether independent 
branch of IE., inclines to the view that it definitely belongs to 
the Indo-Iranian branch, but that it is in some respects 
independent of specific developments of both Iranian and 
Indian. This conclusion is supported chiefly by its retention 
of affricates derived from IE. h (> Ir. $, Skt. s) ; for it 
appears that in principle IE. h > Kaf. 6 (ts). This has some 
bearing on the general condition of IE., for since it presupposes 
a primitive Indo-Iranian stop or affricate, the change of 
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IE. Jc into an s or sh sound becomes a separate, though parallel, 
development in the various saZem-Ianguages. 

A careful description of Ashkun sounds is followed by an 
excellent sketch of the grammar, an invaluable collection of 
texts with interlinear word-for-word translation (14 pages), 
and a vocabulary containing nearly 1,000 words. In the 
vocabulary, the author has not only given etymological 
notes of great interest, but has presented the cognate forms 
from the other Kafiri and Dardic dialects, drawn for the 
most part from his own collections. And since it is important 
to know not only similarities in vocabulary between languages, 
but also the differences, he has cpioted also the divergent 
words in Kafiri and Dardic. 

Since his return from Afghanistan, Professor Morgenstierne 
has made a long stay in Chitral. We look eagerly for the 
results of that inquiry. On both occasions Professor Morgen- 
stierne has travelled under the auspices of “ Xnstituttet for 
sammenlignende Kulturforskning 
p . 23 . R. L. Turner. 


Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory 
Poem. By J. J. Modi. 8J x 5f, pp. xxiii + 221. 
Bombay : The Fort Printing Press, 1930. 

Sir Jivanji Modi is well known to students of the Mughal 
period as the author of The Par sees at the Court of Akbar , in 
which work he throws considerable light upon the influence 
of Zoroastrianism in shaping the religious views of Akbar,. 
The problem which interests Dr. Modi is the identity of the 
Zoroastrians at Akbar’ s court, and, in reply to Karkaria’s 
contention that Akbar was influenced by Persian Zoroastrians 
under Ardeshir, he contends that the Zoroastrians, with whom 
Akbar came into contact, were Parsecs from Naosari in 
Gujerat, whose leader was one Dastur Meherji Rana. In 
addition to Parsee manuscripts, he is able to cite the evidence 
of Badaoni in support of his views. Nevertheless, in the 
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Dabistan reference is also made to the presence of a Persian 
mission. According to Modi, traditional songs refer to the 
fact that Dastur Meherji Eana invested Akbar with the 
sudreh and kusti, the sacred shirt and thread-girdle which are 
external symbols of Zoroastrianism. 

The volume under consideration contains three papers : — 

(1) A petition in Persian verse addressed to Jahangir by 
Dastur Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji Rana. 

(2) A laudatory poem, addressed to Prince Khurram, after- 
wards Shah Jahan, by the same person. 

(3) An account, in Gujerati, of the division of the 300 bighas 
of land referred to in the petition and poem. 

Historically, the petition is the most important of these 
three documents. Not only does it contain important references 
to Mughal administration under Jahangir, but it is also a 
valuable source for the history of the Parsee community in 
general. The value of the book is enhanced by the scholarly 
annotations of the learned author. 

227 . C. Collin Davies. 

The Travels of Captain Robert Coverte. Edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Boies Penrose. 8| x 6|, 
pp. 115, 1 map. Philadelphia : privately printed, 1931. 

CoverteY narrative has not been reprinted since 1631, and 
the present handsome reproduction is therefore welcome. 
It is true that a much better account of the voyage of the 
Ascension to India in 1608 and of its shipwreck on arrival, 
is to be found in the Journal of John Jourdain (Hakluyt 
Society, 1905) ; but Coverte’s account of his subsequent 
journey to Agra, and thence overland through Kandahar, 
Ispahan, and Baghdad to Aleppo, and so home, provides much 
interesting matter, though many of his place-names have 
been distorted beyond recognition by him or by his printer. 
One amusing incident of his stay at Agra is the presentation 
he made to Jahangir of a small gold whistle, whereupon the 
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novelty-loving emperor “ whistleled therewith almost an 
houre ”. 

The volume lacks an index, but.it is provided with a short 
introduction, two bibliographies, and about a dozen pages 
of notes. These might have been increased with advantage. 
The editor seems to have been afraid to tackle Indian names 
and titles, and he has left uncorrected several of the author’s 
erroneous statements. A facsimile of the title-page of the first 
edition and a quaint map add to the attractions of the book, 
224 . W. F. 

Laut- und Formenlehre des Agyptisch-Aramaischen. 

V on P. Leander. (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift xxxiv. 

1928 : 4). 9f X 7, pp. i + 135. Goteborg : Flanders 

Boktryckeri Aktiebdag, 1928. 

In this little work of 128 pages, Dr. Leander, the collaborator 
with Dr. Bauer in the well-known Historische Gmmmatik der 
Hebraischen S'prache des Alten Testaments (1922), and 
Gmmmatik des Biblisch-Ammmschen (1927), sets out the 
grammar of the cognate Aramaic dialect spoken by the Jews 
in Egypt in the fifth century b.c. The compiler uses the 
terminology with which the two last-mentioned books have 
made the reader familiar, e.g. he speaks of the Nominal , 
Voll-Aorist , and Kurz-Aorist, without explaining them ; for 
he naturally and reasonably assumes- acquaintance with the 
theory which underlies these terms. Otherwise, the book 
follows the usual course of grammars, even to the complete 
neglect of syntax which is so characteristic of German 
grammarians. 

The collection of examples is on the one hand almost, 
if not quite, complete ; three of the few omissions which I have 
remarked are the unusual Q "WP (for D W 1 ) in P. 27 21 and A. 80 
(§ 20 h ; cp. § 39e), nQPH as a ^ em * a ^ s * sta ^ e * n in 

P. 9 7 (§ 10k ; cp. § 58a), and pOO as the pass. ptcp. of 
the Pa‘el in P. 27 9 (§ 65o ; cp. § lOo). On the other 
hand, it errs on the side of excessive fulness when the 
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author’s zeal so far outruns his discretion as to admit 
such restorations as EhhjD (§ 25 d) [ffllp and Infill 
(§ 40/) as genuine examples of grammatical forms ; and 
even more striking is the citation of ^pfP as the sole 
example of Ithpe 4 (§ 276), since it is nothing but a conjecture 
which the editor has supplied in accordance with the sense ! 
For, even though these words are correctly restored, they 
are not legitimate instances of the verbal inflections which 
they are cited to illustrate ! 

In a few cases the author’s explanation of forms may be 
doubted. For example, it is hardly possible that JOSPIN can 
be feminine in P. 14 3 (§ 44 g), even though so far as the form 
goes such an explanation is possible ; for, if so, a woman would 
be described as belonging to a military detachment. It is 
evidently masculine, referring to the woman’s father, in 
which case pD t XmV NTT “12 TORD m2 ,Tn*22<2 L ? 
Rmi means “ to M. the daughter of M. the son of Y., 

(who is) the Aramaean of Syene of the detachment of W 
The use of the emphatic instead of the usual absolute state 
is justified by the analogous case of jt £ 722 
“ H. the Babylonian ” in P. 6 19 . 

The author’s philological suggestions are often by no 
means convincing and in fact, are the weakest part of the 
book. Thus, Spty for bpD is not due to the influence of the 
Bab. siqlu, since it may then be asked why is not ‘"Dty, 
to which the Acc. sabdru points. May it not rather be that the 
papyri exhibit a transitional stage of the Aram, language, in 
which the change from t£? to fi is not yet complete ? For the 
fluctuations between f and p (e.g. in DiPf = DPH, PDf = PH, etc.) 
suggest something of the sort, as the author to a certain 
extent admits (§ 2 i). The endeavour to revive the old derivation 
of 1110 from VfJt DP (§ 6g) is not only in itself improbable 
but is practically excluded by the fact that umu or Dp, as the 
case may be, would ex hypothesi be superfluous in the Can. 
umi mahari 1 as well as by the common phrase DP IN PHO 
1 Sellin, Ta'annek : Nachlese, 36-7, 5, 14. 
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prtK (£•</• P* 5 8 ) ; moreover, on this view the fl in the 

Hebr. rHH£3 is inexplicable, since this word cannot be 
explained as a new formation in view of the archaic ending. 
The Acc. mahdru “ to receive 33 and “ to confront 35 (whence 
tamharu “ battle 33 ) shows that the Aram. denotes 

what is u confronting 33 a person, i.e. the immediate future or 
morrow ; and the Arab. JA I “ received 33 and X 

“ encountered 33 (cp. Acc. qablu ic battle ”), from which 
“ future 33 is derived, shows the same semantic development. 
The objection that the Acc. mahru “ former 33 indicates that 
the V mkr must refer to past time is invalid ; for the Vqbl 
may refer either to future or past time, as the prep. %3 
iC formerly 33 shows ; and the fact that the Acc. ullu ic remote 33 
is used not only of remotely past but also of remotely future 
time (cp. Hebr. ; s. § 47c?) affords another illustration 

of the same usage. It is therefore safe to assume that the 
Acc. mahru and the Aram. -Hebr. are connected, although 
the Vmhr bears a different connotation in the different 
languages. Again, the suggestion that the Bab. surinnu , 
which denotes some kind of divine emblem such as 
a “ standard 33 ( ?), is identical with the Aram. 

(§ 84 w "') is futile ; it is simply to explain ignotum per 
ignotum, and in any case what little is known of the Bab. 
word is sufficient to show that any connection with the Aram, 
word is in the highest degree unlikely. Lastly, the suggestion 
that the Bab. ramku iC libatory ( ?) priest 33 and the Aram,- 
Hebr. *")Q3 “ idol-priest 33 are cognate per metathesim is also 
improbable ; for, while the former appears to be a purely 
Mesopotamian word, the “Capp. 33 humrum 1 suggests that the 
latter must be referred to an independent origin. 

Editorial slips are commendably few. Two such which I 
have noticed are the inconsistency in the Pers. nopdt (§ 49 g) 
beside naupati (§ 50/), due to deriving the same fact from two 

1 E.g., Smith, CTCT., IV, 19a, 13, where DU MV Icumrim means “the 
son of an (idol-)priest ”, i.e. a member of the priestly guild. 
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distinct authorities, and the misprint in *IPI and iTtH (§ 60a) 
for in and HIH respectively. 

In conclusion, Dr. Leander’s grammar may be recom- 
mended as a useful compilation, which may safely be put into 
the hands of the student beside the other two books, in which 
he has been a collaborator ; but it may be hoped that, when 
the time comes for another edition, a complete account of the 
syntax of this interesting dialect may follow the full treat- 
ment of the morphology and accidence contained in the 
present volume. 

p. 24 . G. R. D. 


Encyclopaedia Mundarica. By Rev. John Hoffmann, S.J., 
in collaboration with Rev. Arthur V. Emelen, S.J., 
assisted by the Jesuit missionaries mentioned in the 
Preface. Volumes i to iv (letters A to X)). pp. v + 1271. 
Patna : Bihar and Orissa : Superintendent Government 
Printing. 1930. (Price Rs. 6, or 12s., per volume to 
subscribers to the whole work, which will consist of 
about 15 volumes.) 

These four volumes with their 1271 doubled-eolumned 
pages are only the first instalment of what is going to be a 
great work. 

The Encyclopcedia Mundarica is expected to extend to 
fifteen volumes, and there is already no doubt that it will 
fully deserve its title, which the author in his preface describes 
as “ pretentious Its form is dictated by linguistic 
considerations. It presents what, it may be hoped, is a very 
comprehensive, if not an exhaustive, vocabulary of the 
Mundari language ; but under the various key-words it 
furnishes a description of every aspect of the life of the people 
who speak that language. The combination of the two 
objects in one work was not the choice of the author, but was 
imposed on him by necessity. 

There are probably few persons, apart from Father 
Hoffmann and his collaborators, who are in a position to 
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criticize in detail either the linguistic or the ethnographic 
material provided, but it is obvious to anyone that it is the 
fruit of an immense and intimate knowledge of the people 
and the language, derived from first-hand experience, and an 
infinity of patient and skilful research. 

Mundari is one of the principal members of the so-called 
Munda, or Kolarian, family of languages which are spoken 
by non- Aryan peoples in parts of Bihar and Orissa. Mundari 
itself is spoken by the inhabitants of the Ranchi plateau of 
Ohota Nagpur. These Munda languages are the representatives 
in India of the larger association of Austro-Asiatic languages 
(W. Schmidt) which includes Khasi, Nicobarese, the Mon- 
Khmer group and other forms of speech current in south- 
eastern Asia. With the Munda languages Przyluski would 
also connect a group of languages spoken in the Himalayas 
which were earlier classified by Sten Konow in the L.S.L as 
Tibeto-Burman. 

In recent years efforts have been made to discover in Munda 
and Dravidian the sources of apparently non-Aryan words 
existing in Sanskrit. 

From several points of view therefore the Munda languages 
are interesting and important, and any addition to available 
knowledge of them so considerable as the present work, is to 
be warmly welcomed. Hitherto the only Munda language 
at all adequately studied has been Santali. 

Mundari is in the state described as “ agglutinating 5 \ 
The language consists of neutral root forms which by the 
addition, principally, of affixes are made to serve the purpose 
of the “ parts of speech” of the Indo-European languages. 
The effect of certain verbal 6 ' voices ” is produced by infixes. 

Where the use is “ verbal ”, the subject, and direct and 
indirect objects, when pronominal, as well as the voice, mood, 
and tense elements, are worked together with the root into a 
single combination, pronounced as one word, which as may 
be imagined becomes very complicated and often far from 
perspicuous. 
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Hoffmann tells us that it is often impossible to translate a 
Mundari sentence in the absence of the context, or indeed 
unless the physical circumstances in which it was spoken 
are present to the eye. 

He condemns the language also for its lack of general and 
abstract terms — a deficiency shared by other languages 
belonging to comparatively primitive cultures — and for its 
multiplication of specific names for concrete articles. There 
are, he says, at any rate eleven words for “ basket ”. But 
there is something to be said on the other side. The develop- 
ment and use of specific terms is the work of the expert, 
to whom they are necessary, and the substitution for them 
of general terms with qualifying adjectives is due as much to 
the lack of knowledge and indifference of the ignorant as 
it is to the systematizing mind of the intellectual. What 
engineer, architect, or doctor, however addicted to abstract 
and systematic thought, could carry on without his multitude 
of technical terms ? With the doctor even such descriptive 
terms as “ blue pill ”, “ grey powder ” and £< black draught ” 
denote quite specific products. One may call a spade a spade, 
but not a qualified shovel, and it would probably cause the 
Mundas much waste of time and not a few misunderstandings 
if they had only one word for “ basket ”. 

An interesting feature of the language is its love of jingle 
or repetitive words of which it possesses an imposing array. 
These do not aim only at reproducing or suggesting sounds, 
but “ seem to be imitative ”, says Hoffman, cc of all kinds of 
impressions produced through the senses of sight, taste, smell 
and touch ... It seems as if these Aborigines had kept 
alive a wider sense or instinct of imitating all kinds of feelings 
by rhythmic sounds, which we have lost.” As examples 
one may cite : — 

candka manuka, , <£ a jingle meant to denote the appetising 
appearance and smell of something fried in oil or clarified 
butter.” 

cungur mungur , “ restlessness of children”. 
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cakud cakud , “ the shaking of the loads on a carrier’s pole 
or of a man on a walking or trotting horse. 5 ’ 

Other points of interest to philologists are the phonetic 
phenomenon of “ checked sounds ”, the existence of inclusive 
and exclusive dual and plural forms of the personal pronoun, 
and the wholehearted way in which the language naturalizes 
such foreign words as it adopts, making them perform the 
same tricks as the Mundari root. 

Many glimpses of peculiar or interesting experiences 
obviously common in the lives of the Mundas can be gained 
from a mere glance at the vocabulary : — 

ala means “ to parch lightly over the fire”, “ to dry 
thoroughly by exposure to the sun,” and we get the idiomatic 
sentence : “ Have you laid this child in the blazing sun in 
order to shrivel it up entirely ? ” “ This is used,” says the 
author, “as a reproach to careless mothers leaving their 
babies too much exposed to the burning sun.” It may be 
observed in this country that some mothers consider it 
meritorious during heat waves to strip their small children 
almost naked and then drive them out into the blazing sun. 

baea baea, “ great slowness in action.” As an adjective we 
have it in the sentence : cc Slow women reach the night in the 
preparation of the food ; they never work in the fields,” and 
with the suffix -ko “ used for any kinds of small insects which 
creep, or might creep slowly on people’s bodies The cc might 
creep ” is very delicate. 

ode (of women), “ the habit of shouting shrilly and angrily.” 
It is only fair to add that there is a parallel word for men, ML 
cakab cakab , expresses generally the notion of “the crunching 
sound peculiar to eating pigs ”, but radtaken tagoe c. c. means 
“ to break a number of bones with a snap of the teeth 
Dentists must be at a discount. 

cayUo (carjki is “ climbing, mounting ” ; -o is the sign of 
the passive voice), “ to get a tiger or leopard on one’s back, 
to be jumped on by a tiger.” 

cola means “ to frighten or startle someone by throwing on 
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him some repulsive insect or animal ”, and one finds the 
sentence : “ Do no frighten each other by throwing cater- 
pillars, that makes children dream of them and get frightened 
in their sleep. 55 

cali , ‘ c the creamy skin which forms on boiled milk. 55 Surely 
there ought to be such a word in every language. 

carmatua , “ hilarity consequent on moderate drink. 55 

cordundur (1) “ the habit of angrily denying faults which 
one has really committed 55 ; (2) adj. “ (one) who has this 
habit ? \ 

The meanings of the words and their use in all their functions 
axe explained with thoroughness and precision and illustrated 
by many obviously authentic examples, which are frequently, 
but not always, translated. And let no novice lightly think 
that he wall easily analyse the grammatical forms and 
translate them for himself. For that a knowledge of the 
grammar is necessary, and the means to such knowledge has 
already been provided by Father Hoffmann in his detailed 
Mundari Grammar , Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1903, 
of which in the present work he only makes casual mention 
in the preface. 

An endeavour has been made by various collaborators to 
indicate the words which are non-Munda, or which occur in 
non-Munda languages, by quoting foreign words for com- 
parison. Thus, many Sanskrit, Hindi, Sadani, Urdu (Persian 
and Arabic), Marathi, Oraon, Tamil, and Singalese words 
are cited. 

Of the large number of Sadani (L.S.I. Nagpuria) forms 
quoted it may be assumed that many are recorded for the 
first time. Otherwise it is probable that philologists will 
find this feature of the work somewhat unreliable and some- 
times fanciful. Correlations are frequently made, it would 
seem, merely on the ground of similarity of form, or merely 
on that of similarity of meaning, and do not carry conviction. 
A couple of examples from the first few pages will illustrate 
what is meant : — 
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a (Sk. astro, “ arrow 55 , root as) 1 subst. C£ bow. 55 

ab (Sk. ap, P. and U. ah “ water 55 ) trs. “ to wash someone’s 
face 55 . 

See also the entries under adbud , aga, agam , ajuria, and aim . 

More thrilling, however, are comparisons made with 
European languages. A list of forty-seven of these provided 
by the Rev. Van den Bossche is given by Father Hoffmann, 
with some reserve, in the preface. Some of them reappear 
in the text where others may hopefully be looked for. The 
following are a few examples, the words in the first column 
being Mundari : — 

adal, “ honour acquired German Adel, “nobility, the 
by expenses made for the noblemen. 55 
purpose. 55 

that part of the house Latin cedes, “house, sane- 
in which the spirits of the tuary, temple. 55 [And why 
ancestors remain and are not Hades ?] 
worshipped. 55 

asi, “ to ask. 55 English ash. 

asul, “ to nourish. 55 Greek al. 

bum , “ mountain, forest. 55 German Berg , “ mountain, 55 

Burg, “ castle on a mountain, 55 
bergen, “to hide 55 (in moun- 
tains or forests). 

Latin ira, “ anger. 55 
German, Flemish, English 
Ohr , oor , ear, “ ear. 55 

Greek lab (Latin capere , 
note of A. V. E.). 

In the text may be found : — 

alub (German Abend , “ evening, 55 “ west 55 in Abendland ) 
1. subst. “ evening, west 55 . 

asadi (Latin satis ; Dutch zat (etc.) ; H. a privatimm and 
sivad, “relish; 55 etc.) 1. subst. “'the bodily feeling of 
repugnance, surfeit, satiety 55 etc. 


ira, “ anger. 55 
lutur, “ ear. 55 

sab, “ to catch. 55 
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Whatever comment one may feel inclined to make on such 
efforts in comparative philology it remains that the principle 
of trying to distinguish words which are not, or may not be, of 
Mundari origin, or which may not be peculiar to Mundari, 
is sound, and in this work has resulted in revealing a consider- 
able community of vocabulary between Mundari and Sadani 
and to a less degree Oraon. 

Diverting our attention now from the purely linguistic 
to the ethnographic we find that there is scarcely a page on 
which some fact concerning the habits, beliefs, and physical 
surrounding of the Mundas is not to be found ; while lengthy 
disquisitions on matters of major interest are of frequent 
occurrence. In these four volumes we start severely with a 
grammatical article of ten pages on the prefix a and the various 
a and a affixes. Then we have an article of similar length on 
aygir, “ lechery, adultery.” Others follow on edible plants 
(am) containing a list of 209 plants classified according to 
use and duly identified and equipped with their scientific 
names (the work of Father Van Emelen) ; labour recruitment 
(arakati ) ; the Asurs ; the Blacksmith caste ; various 
divinities ( Boyga ) ; mortgages ; ancestral lands ; memorial 
stones ; forest goblins ; the revolts of the Mundas ; the 
Birhors ; supernatural spirits ; offerings of human blood ; 
magical transformations ; augury and omens ; servants ; 
soothsayers ; witchftnders, etc. ; songs ; music. These are 
only mentioned because of their length which varies from 
about 9 to 38 pages ; but many of the shorter notices dealing 
with an infinity of subjects are equally interesting. There 
are to be 50 plates containing drawings of musical instruments, 
and utensils and implements of every description. To judge 
from the specimens issued with the prospectus these will be 
admirable in clearness and detail. 

A plea may here be entered for the eventual provision of 
a full verbal index to the English meanings of the Mundari 
words combined with a subject index to the ethnographic 
material which lies scattered about on almost every page. 
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Aiso for a higher standard of paper and printing in future 
volumes. 

The attitude of the author towards the Mundas, their 
beliefs and practices, is kindly, broad-minded, and tolerant. 
It is evident that he liked the people and that they liked him 
and gave him their confidence. Without this, much of his 
information could never have been obtained. In what he 
regards as their original character and culture he sees much 
to respect. He finds that they were originally monotheists 
who possessed a c< filial confidence in the goodness of their 
heavenly Father ” and that the belief in witchcraft and 
omens is an unfortunate “ innovation ”. 

Their practice of monogamy pleases him for various 
reasons, and ic In the rules or laws (of marriage) ”, he says, 
“ the Mundas have preserved a social creation of prehistoric 
times, full of moral beauty and evincing in their essential 
features and their minute details a deep social wisdom.” 

It has, of course, become a commonplace that primitive 
societies are often extremely peaceful and moral in their 
behaviour until they are subjected to the temptations and 
corrupted by the vices characteristic of the “ higher ” civiliza- 
tions. There are various ways of accounting for this. Father 
Hoffmann’s explanation is perhaps seen in his tentative answer 
to another problem : “ This implicit faith of all aborigines 
in the authority of their remote ancestry in matters of 
religious belief and ritual practices, supposes a firm conviction 
that those ancestors knew a great deal more than the present 
generation does ; would not the belief under review (sc. the 
inherent impurity of man vis a vis the Creator, i.e. original 
sin) be a remnant of what Revelation and Christianity teach 
about the original fall ? ” 

The forces which have mainly contributed to the dis- 
integration of the Munda social structure and the material 
and moral impoverishment of the people are referred to in a 
number of articles. They principally originate in the penetra- 
tion of the country by undesirable types of their Indo-Aryan 
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neighbours ; the oppressive alien landowners brought into, 
and established in the country in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by the Hinduized rajahs of Ohota Nagpur ; 
the lower ranks of the police and village officials ; the 
emissaries of the agents recruiting labour for the tea gardens ; 
and finally, the money lender. 

For long the British officials were too few. and had too 
little local knowledge to exercise any effective check on the 
injustices and rapacity of their own subordinates, let alone 
those of other people. 

It was the Mundas’ misfortune that they had a language 
which probably no overburdened official could learn during 
'his term of duty in the country, and that the statement of 
their rights, claims, and customary law was always subject 
to misrepresentation by prejudiced interpreters. 

This w r ould seem briefly to summarize what Father Hoffmann 
has to say regarding the circumstances of the Mundas up to 
the end of the nineteenth century. Talking of the recruitment 
of labour for the tea gardens and the remedial legislation 
which was gradually introduced, he says : 44 It is absurd to say, 
as is so often done, especially in India, that this (sc. the 
commercial exploitation of aboriginal peoples) is restricted 
to English colonies ...” 

4 4 It has c civilized off ’ more than one tribe and race of 
aborigines in various parts of the world. But it is equally 
true that the Indian Aryans are the last people in the world 
who have a right to throw stones at their white brethren for 
this. Their general treatment of the subjected aboriginal 
races has always been most shocking, both for its relentless 
persecutions and for its cruel contempt. The wrongs inflicted 
on the Mundas by modern commercialism are as nothing 
compared to those inflicted through so many centuries by 
Aryan Indians. 

44 But for the readiness of a number of kind-hearted English 
officers to redress grievances of the aborigines when they were 
pointed out to them (sc. by the missionaries) the Mundas 
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would already now be reduced to a handful of mere helots 
under the whip of that class of Hindus who were brought into 
Chota Nagpur by Hinduized rajahs or came in the wake of 
effective British occupation. 

“ It is but fair to add that nearly all the malpractices 
complained of have now ceased in the territories under direct 
British administration.” 

How, one is tempted to ask, is the remnant of this attractive 
people likely to fare in a “ self-governing ” India ? It is 
for others to supply the answer. 

Whatever the future may hold for the Mundas, they owe 
at any rate, in the curious company of philologists and 
anthropologists, a great debt of gratitude to Father Hoffmann 
and his collaborators for this monument to their vanishing 
culture, vast in its proportions, minute in its detail, and 
imbued with a spirit of love and appreciation. 

Nor is it only to the authors that tribute is due. Without 
the enlightened generosity of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa this work would probably never have seen the light 
of day, and for that generosity it would appear that we have 
to thank the then Lieutenant Governor, Sir E. A. Gait, to 
whom the Encyclopedia, Mundarica is appropriately 
dedicated. 

218 . D. L. R. Lorimee. 

Le Premier Voyage de “ L’Amphitrite ” en Chine. 
L’Origine des relations de la France avec la Chine, 
1698-1700. Par Paul Pelliot. 11 x 9, pp. 79. Paris ; 
Paul Geuthner. 1930. 

Professor Pelliot takes as his text the Relation du premier 
voyage des Frangois a la Chine fait en 1698, 1699 et 1700 sur 
le vaisseau “ LAmphiirite ” by Francois Froger, edited by 
E. A. Voretzsch, and published at Leipzig in 1926 ; but 
it would be the greatest mistake to imagine that what he 
has written is just a magnified review of Voretzsch’s book 
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Far from it ! It is in fact a most important contribution to 
the story of the beginning of the relations of France with 
China, and it contains incidentally the detailed account of 
one sad incident in the troubled history of European trade 
at Canton which will interest English readers no less than 
French. Professor Pelliot devotes his attention principally 
to bibliography and biography ; and he does so with that 
profound learning, sound judgment, detail, and sensitive 
feeling for exact scholarship which surprise and delight the 
reader afresh as each new work comes from the press. He 
himself possesses one or tw T o unpublished MSS. which are 
good contemporary authorities for the voyage, he has found 
and seen others, and seems to be on the track of yet more ; 
but it is when he comes to biography that the fun begins. 
Every member of the crew lives again for us. And what 
a crew it was ! And how full of humorous and dangerous 
situations the voyage ! The project was started, it seems, 
by the Jesuit Bouvet who wanted first a free passage for the 
party of scientific men and artists whom he was taking to 
Peking, and secondly the appearance of some sort of embassy 
sent to China from the king of France. It was taken up by 
a merchant adventurer, Jean Jourdan, who thought that 
China would be a good market for an excessive consignment 
of mirrors of which he had somehow become possessed. 
“ Figure jusqu’ici assez enigmatique que celle de Jean Jourdan. 
Pendant une vingtaine d’annees, il fondera une serie de 
compagnies, passera sans se decourager d’une affaire a 
F autre, sollicitera, intriguera, se plaindra, sera engage dans 
une multitude d J instances dont il ne verra pas meme la fin, 
tentera de Lorient, en 1710, et coniine toujours avec l’appui 
de Pontchartrain, de faire etablir des chambres d’assurances 
maritimes dans les principaux ports du royaume, et ceux qui 
se sont occupes du personnage ont su de lui si peu de chose 
qu’ils n’ont pas meme pu fixer la vraie forme de son nom.’’ 
But we know his full name now. He formed a company to 
trade with China, and obtained the Amphitrite from the king 
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on the express condition — and here at once we foresee the 
comic dilemma in which Bouvet was placed when at last 
they reached Canton — that she should not figure as a king’s 
ship in China. On board, when she sailed from La Rochelle 
on 6th March, 1698, there were the party of nine or more 
Jesuits with the Italian painter G. Gherardini, there were 
three representatives of the company, there were two 
representatives of the French East India Company to see 
that no poaching was done on the way, there were eight 
“ miroitiers ” in case the mirrors were broken or damaged 
on the long voyage through the tropics, there were a few 
miscellaneous persons, and there were the crew proper, 
chosen for any reason except competence, experience, or the 
captain’s good pleasure. There was the captain himself, 
de la Roque, who had been forced by Pontchartrain upon 
the unwilling promoters of the voyage : “ Mr. de la roque 
estoit un homme de 50 ans bien fait de sa personne que les 
officiers surnommoient le beau tres galand auec les dames, 
auoit eu souuent des affaires dhoneur dont il sestoit tire a son 
aduantage, auoit este blesse dangereusement au col a la 
uigoureuse attaque du fort et de lisle de tabago lorsque le 
mareschal destrees la prit sur les holandois Fan [1678] mais 
ces bonnes qualites estoient trauersees par beaucoup damour 
propre un esprit inquiet et malm uiolent et emporte lauarice 
et par la hauteur dont il traitoit ceux qui seruoint sous ses 
ordres et difficulteux pour ceux qui le commandoint, dailleurs 
les frequens passages de la ligne equinoxiale et les chaleurs 
des tropiques acheuerent debranler son cerueau deias en 
desordre . . But this was written by Lagrange, and 
Lagrange had been put on board by the king, and the captain 
had greeted him with “ Vous n’aurez pas d’agrement avec 
moi ; prenez vos mesures la-dessus 5J . But we must not 
name them all. And as if an ill-assorted party of French 
naval officers and seamen, merchants and artisans, artists 
and missionaries cooped up together for an eight-months 
voyage were not sure enough of trouble they must needs 
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take with them two Irishmen as well ! And yet by some 
miracle the Amphitrite performed her voyage without blood- 
shed and with considerable financial success. 

Enough has been said to show that this book is not only 
full of detailed information of the greatest scientific value, 
but contains also much lively description of character and 
humorous accounts of the quaint difficulties in which all 
found themselves embroiled on their arrival at Canton. 

265. A. C. M. 


Karnatak Historical Review, vol. i, No. 1. 9| x 6|, 

pp. 50, pis. 2. Dharwar : The Karnatak Historical 
Society. March, 1931. (To notice the new Historical 
venture.) 

The national consciousness of the Kanarese-speaking peoples 
has been a persistent factor in the history of sourthern India 
almost from its dawn. Officially the term “ Karnatak ” 
is now restricted to the southern portion of the Bombay 
Presidency, the cradle-land of Kanarese culture. But this 
is a mere convention ; geographically the Kanarese country 
includes parts of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, of Bellary 
District in the Madras Presidency and most of the State of 
Mysore. In the seventh century a.d., under Chalukyan 
eadership, the Kanarese nation overran Peninsular India 
from Gujerat to Conjeeveram, and planted a capital between 
the deltas of the Kistna and the Godavari. The Hoysalas 
nobly sustained the Chalukyan tradition, and bequeathed 
to posterity some of the most beautiful architecture the 
world has ever seen. It was Hoysala statesmanship that 
gave birth to the Empire of Vijayanagar, to unite Dra vidian 
India and stem the tide of Islam for nearly three centuries. 
When that barrier broke, the Kanarese rallied round the 
illustrious dynasty that still rules Mysore, while the Muslims 
swerved south-eastwards to the Tamil Plains, and, in 
unwitting homage to the glorious past, named their new 
-conquests “ Carnatic 
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For the study of this great national tradition, the Karnatak 
Historical Association was founded in 1914. In 1930 the 
Association, re-named the Karnatak Historical Kesearch 
Society, decided to issue a journal. In this first number 
Mr. Govinda Pai discusses the date of the famous Jain 
colossus at Sravana Belgola ; Father Heras identifies the 
puzzling “ Triparvata ” of early Kadamba inscriptions with 
Halebid, where in later times the Hoysalas established their 
capital ; Dr. R. Shamasastry examines the authorship of the 
Kanarese works Ajita-Purdna and Gadayuddha and infers 
that they were written by different persons ; Mr. Bengeri 
summarizes a survey of the inscriptions of Haveri in Dharwar 
District carried out by a committee of the Society ; 
Mr. Sharma contributes a study of the status of Jainism 
under the Kadambas ; Mr. Karmarkar describes the 
administrative system of the Chalukyas, and Mr. Alur 
concludes with a short note on the .inscribed and sculptured 
“ hero-stones ” to be found in almost every village in the 
Kanarese country. 

It would be difficult to improve on this choice of material, 
its relevance and the modesty, sanity, and conciseness of its 
presentation. The Kanarese are quick enough to take what 
they fancy from the cultures of other nations, but they are 
not going to be submerged. This modest little journal is, 
in effect, a healthy protest against the ostracism of Dravidian 
studies in academical curricula. The venture deserves success. 
.266. F. J. R. 

Corpus op Dated Palestinian Pottery. By J. Garrow 
Duncan. Including Pottery of Gerar and Beth-Pelet, 
dated and arranged by Sir Flinders Petrie and Beads of 
Beth-Pelet dated and arranged by J. L. Starkey. 
pp. 21, pi. 144. London : British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt. 1930. £1 10s. 

This work is devoted to the reproduction of line drawings 
.of Palestinian pottery, arranged in types which range from the 
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saucer to the bottle. The brief introduction contains a 
discussion of the evidence for dating, a description of the 
characteristic wares of the different periods, and a short note 
on method by Sir Flinders Petrie. It is intended only as a 
manual for the use of workers in the field, and should 
admirably serve that purpose. Workers in other archaeological 
fields will also frequently turn to it for comparative purposes, 
and they will not without cause complain of an insufficiency 
of information. The curious resemblances that are to be 
found between the “ Philistine ” ware and the painted 
pottery which has been obtained from Nihawand, the common 
occurrence of the “ pedestal bowls ” which are certainly 
not braziers over a very large area in the Near East at a much 
earlier date than they occur in Palestine — these and such 
questions are matters on which something might have been 
said. The volume is, however, a monument of hard and 
dreary work, and the authors are entitled to the gratitude 
of all scholars who use the book. 

75. Sidney Smith. 


’Omar Khayyam. The Persian Text with Paraphrase, and 
the First and Fourth Editions of Fitzgerald’s Translation. 
By Brigadier-General E. H. Rodwell, C.B., I.A.(Ret.). 
10 x 6f, pp. xii + 95. London : Kegan Paul, Trench,, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1931. Price 15s. 

Admirers of Fitzgerald must have often wished for a book 
which would give the original Persian text from which the 
English quatrains were derived. General Rodwell’s book 
shows this in a very clear and attractive manner, and it may 
be commended to all lovers of Fitzgerald. It is beautifully 
printed. There are four or five misprints in the Persian 
text, and one in the reprint of Fitzgerald’s Introduction — 
besides the change from capitals to small letters in many 
words. This is, however, perhaps a small matter. 

General Rodwell says he is also concerned “ with the 
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actual genuineness of the verses ascribed to Dinar Khayyam 
But he does not give us any real help in this matter. A long 
list of MSS. and texts is given, but it is difficult to see why the 
particular text printed is adopted or should be preferred. 
To the general reader the notes in the Appendix at the end 
of the book are of little interest ; to the critical scholar they 
are rather unsatisfactory, as they do not give the original 
Persian and do not explain why one version should be accepted 
rather than another. And a good many criticisms of particular 
points in the notes could be made. Nevertheless it is only 
fair to recognize that the author has been successful in Ms 
main object, and has given us a pleasing and useful book. 

232 . C. N. S. 


Relations oe Golconda in the early Seventeenth 
Century. Edited by W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
9J X 5|, pp. li + 109 + xlviii, maps 2. The Hakluyt 
Society Series II, vol. Ixvi. London : Bedford Press. 
1931. 

This volume contains three accounts of the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Golconda, as it appeared to one English and to 
two Dutch merchants in the early portion of the seventeenth 
century. The account of the Englishman, William Methwold, 
was written for Samuel Purchas and published by Mm in 
his Pilgrimage . The Dutch accounts have been translated 
by the Editor and appear for the first time in English : one 
of them, indeed, has not been previously published. While 
they do not add greatly to our historical knowledge of Golconda 
and the east coast of India, they furnish a wealth of informa- 
tion regarding the social and commercial conditions of the 
country. It is hardly necessary to say that the work of editing 
has been performed by Mr. Moreland in a manner that is 
beyond praise. He has identified with practical certainty 
the author of the Dutch relation wMch has remained 
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anonymous. The names of men and places mentioned in the 
three Relations have been traced with much skill, and it is 
practically impossible to cavil at any of Mr. Moreland’s 
conclusions or inferences. His special knowledge of the 
commercial and industrial conditions of the Mogul period 
has invested his remarks on trade and on currency weights 
and measures with peculiar authority. 

Such accounts have a special value of their own as a 
contemporaneous picture of the period, especially at the 
present day when there is a tendency among some writers to 
dwell on the glories of Indian kingdoms without too much 
attention to their defects. There can be no dispute as to the 
fairness and honesty of these accounts. That of Methwold 
was indeed written for publication, but it was the work of 
one of the best of the servants of the English Company of the 
period. The relations of the two Dutchmen were merely 
official reports for the information of their superiors at home. 
The three accounts confirm and amplify each other to a 
remarkable extent, and are entirely free from any 
sensationalism. The picture which they combine to give 
of the country shows a people miserably poor with great 
wealth at the Court, and a Revenue system under which 
Governors and farmers could only obtain the sum required 
by the Court by force and extortion, with a personal liability 
of disgrace and chastisement if they failed. Corruption and 
bribery were everywhere prevalent, while slavery and suttee 
were not uncommon. The accounts of wudow-burning are, 
indeed, among the best to be found anywhere, and it is to the 
credit of the Moslem Government of Golconda that it seems 
to have done more in attempting to check the practice than 
the Mogul rulers of the period. The book as a whole gives 
a valuable account of a comparatively little-known part of 
India in the early days of European commercial enterprise. 
212 . P. R. C. 
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Studies in Indian History. By Surendranath Sen. 

8-| X 5J, pp. viii + 266. Calcutta : University of 

Calcutta. 1930. 

Dr. Sen lias continued Ids examination of Maratlia history 
in this valuable volume. Most of the papers ‘which compose 
it have appeared elsewhere, but it is convenient to have them 
in this revised form, while of the new papers the translation 
of the instructions of the Marquis of Alorna, Viceroy of Goa, 
to his successor is especially valuable. Dr. Sen’s gleanings 
from the Portuguese records at Goa and in Portugal are of 
much interest. He does not disguise the hurried and 
incomplete nature of his researches into these records, but 
he has at least indicated the amount of material yet unsifted 
which may yield valuable results to other inquirers. The 
claim of the Portuguese to maintain their title to be rulers 
of the Asian seas up to the end of the eighteenth century has a 
pathetic interest in view of their impotence against their 
Maratha neighbours, to say nothing of their infinitely more 
powerful European competitors. It is also interesting to 
have the Portuguese account of their abortive joint expedition 
with the English of Bombay against Angria. It is clear that 
the Portuguese were so afraid of the Maratha power that 
the English complaint of half-heartedness amounting to 
treachery was not unreasonable. It is possible to differ on 
some points from Dr. Sen’s views and statements. The 
fact that Tipu Sultan protected and assisted a Hindu Matha 
or monastery is curious and interesting, but it does not prove 
Tipu to have been otherwise than a fanatical and bloodthirsty 
tyrant, or that he was better than his father, Haidar Ali. The 
evidence is much too strong to the contrary. Dr. Sen objects 
to the Angrias and other Marathas being regarded as pirates, 
and suggests that they were no worse than the European 
powers which seized such ships as did not carry their passes. 
The difference clearly was that the Angrias were as often as 
not acting independently of , if not in actual opposition to, their 
nominal rulers ; that their vessels were not ships commissioned 
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to make captures, but a collection of small craft ; and finally, 
in tbeir treatment of their unfortunate captives. In the same 
way, Dr. Sen claims that one Appaji Pandit who commanded 
ships belonging to Damaji Gaekwar was an Admiral and not 
a pirate. It does not appear from Baroda history that 
Damaji, though he had a large army, ever possessed a regular 
fleet, and in any case he was on friendly terms with the English 
when his ships were annoying their trade. We think, therefore, 
that Appaji might fairly be regarded as a pirate, though his 
death showed him to be a gallant fighter. Dr. Sen has argued 
to the same effect in his “ Military System of the Marathas ” 
but without being to our mind convincing. Dr. Sen rightly 
identifies the “ Chauthia Raja ” who levied Chauth from the 
northern territories of the Portuguese with the Raja of 
Ramnagar, but he might have stated that the latter is 
identical with the Raja of Dharampur, the present title of the 
State. Similarly, when stating that the Bhonsla was the 
Sardesai of Kudal, he might have said that he was better 
known as the Khem Sawant of Sawantwadi, also the present- 
day title of this ancient State. Dr. Sen’s statement may 
cause confusion as in the time of the Bijapur kings there 
was a Desai of Kudal who was a Brahman, not a Maratha. 
Dr. Sen states that the Portuguese Viceroy from 1744 to 
1750, the Marquis of Alorna, occupies a very high place in 
the history of the novas conquistas , or the newly conquered 
portion of the territory of Goa. The term is, however, 
properly applied to the territory which was seized by the 
Portuguese at the end of the eighteenth century during the 
quarrels between Kolhapur and Sawantwadi, and which was 
not finally annexed by Portugal till 1803, long after Alorna’s 
day. These small differences of fact and opinion do not, 
however, seriously affect the value of the book. We hope 
that Dr. Sen will continue his researches into Maratha history, 
and that the University of Calcutta will continue to publish 
the results. 
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Judah Halevi’s Kitab al Khazari. Translated from the 

Arabic. New Revised Edition. By H. Hirschfeld. 

8-|- x 5J, pp. 293. London : M. L. Cailingold. 1931. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

By the end of the eleventh century the metaphysical 
speculations of the Mutakalimin and Muhtazila almost tended 
to confuse the mind of the pious. Ghazali turned away from 
all these speculations and opened a new way of approaching 
the great problems of life. The Jews who lived under Arab 
influence followed suit. After Saadyah had written his great 
work on faith and principles, Jehuda Halevi, the greatest 
Jewish poet of the Middle Ages, following the example set 
by Al Ghazali, composed a book in which he endeavoured 
to develop on a similar basis the philosophy of the Jewish 
religion. The background is the history of the conversion 
of the Chazars to Judaism, and the book is cast in the form of 
dialogues, at that time so popular among the Arabic writers. 
But Jehuda Halevi does not follow entirely their example. 
His questions are not of a merely abstract character. On 
the contrary, they are thoroughly practical. Here it 
is the king who wishes to understand the fundamental 
principles of Judaism before he accepts them. The repre- 
sentatives of the two rival religions had approached him 
already and presented him with their views. The Arab when 
asked by the king whether he was to chose Christianity or 
Judaism, answers in favour of Judaism, and the Christian, 
asked whether he should choose Islam, also replies in the same 
manner. In this book we have, then, a complete exposition 
of the fundamental principles of Judaism. 

Jehuda Halevi based his religious theory on the historical 
fact of the revelation. It was witnessed by the whole people, 
it was not a revelation vouchsafed to a single man, it was not 
bound up with the belief in an individual, but it was a message 
given to the Jews selected for that purpose to carry it to 
the world. It was a message of the unity of God and the 
brotherhood of men. In five chapters Jehuda Halevi slowly 
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develops the various principles of Judaism, discusses in detail 
the value of the ceremonies and religious practices, touches 
upon the grammar and other teachings of the Bible, with 
great dignity and acumen points out the weaknesses of 
Christianity and Islam, he refutes the claim of the Karaites 
of being the true interpreters of the Bible in Jewish tradition, 
and thus presents the reader with the whole system of the 
Jewish faith in such a manner as to cause the king to declare 
himself thoroughly satisfied and to accept Judaism. Hence 
the name of the book Kitab al Khazari. 

There is throughout a passionate longing for Palestine and 
the hope of a messianic redemption. The book was originally 
written in Arabic, soon translated into Hebrew, and then 
into many other languages. The first edition of the Arabic 
original is due to Dr. Hirschfeld. He also translated the book 
into German many years ago and then into English, and now 
he has reprinted that English edition in a revised form. It was 
no easy task to render it into fluent English, but Dr. Hirschfeld 
has entirely succeeded. In addition to the text, a very 
illuminating introduction has been given by Dr. Hirschfeld, 
who has added a sketch about the Chazars and the translation 
of the letter sent by the king Bulan to Hasdai aben Chiprut, 
the great patron of learning at the court of the Sultans 
Abdulrahman and Hakim in Cordova ; also a map of the 
ancient kingdom of the Chazars is added as well as a biography 
of Jehuda Halevi. The book is very handsomely printed 
and cheap for the price. It is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Jewish philosophy in the Middle Ages of which 
Jehuda Halevi is one of the most prominent representatives. 
262 . M. G. 


Society for Promoting the Study of Religion : Journal 
of Transactions. Yol. 1, No. 1, January, 1931. 
pp. 40. London : Luzac & Co. Price 2s. 

Under the auspices of the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religion a number of public lectures have been given. These 
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are now published under the title of the Journal of Trans- 
actions. These lectures are all written in a more or less popular 
form. Dr. Barnett gives a succinct survey of Vedic religion ; 
Sir Loftus Hare deals with the teachings of the Upanishads ; 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids with the early teaching of Buddha. 
Sir Loftus Hare draws his conclusions from the teaching of the 
Upanishads, Mrs. Rhys Davids from the Pitakas. The only 
question one would like to ask is : What is the exact date of 
the Upanishads ? Opinions differ very widely. Much depends 
upon the time when these have been written down in the form 
in which they are now. Mrs. Rhys Davids has subjected 
the Pitakas elsewhere to a profound critical investigation, 
and her lecture gives here some of the results at which she 
has arrived. Her lecture, therefore, rests on the results 
attained by her. The two latter deal with the great problem 
of the position of man according to these religious systems and 
metaphysical speculations, and his final destiny in the world. 
To Professor Langdon we are indebted for a very lucid 
exposition of the Babylonian teaching concerning man, his 
status in the world, his relation to the powers which rule 
the world, and the conception of life after death. 

Each of these lectures may claim a special merit of its own, 
and they will give to the reader a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of the subjects treated therein by experts. 

251 . M. G. 


Les Religions Orientales dans le Paganism Romain. 
By Franz Cumont. 4th Edition. 9J X 7, pp. xvi + 339, 
pis. 16, figs. 13. Paris : Paul Geuthner. 1929. Fes. 80. 

The notice about the German edition published on p. 712 
of the 1931 Journal could apply to the French original edition. 
The contents are practically identical, except for some 
additional notes to the German edition ; but the difference 
is most marked in the style of the publication. The French 
volume is sumptuously printed and the plates are of 
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exceptional beauty. It is all clone on a grand scale, whilst 
the German edition is more sober in its aspect and very 
compact. It is, therefore, much more easy to handle. 

The student has now access to two editions, both of equal 
value, and in whichever language the book has appeared it is 
an important contribution to the history of the introduction 
of the Oriental cults into Eome. As already remarked in 
the above-mentioned notice, Professor Cumont’s work rests on 
profound and scholarly investigations on a subject of which he 
has made himself special master, still, some of the calculations 
cannot be regarded as final. The new discoveries in the near 
East bring to light unexpected connections between the 
civilizations and the various cults prevailing among the 
nations of the Mediterranean basin. These are bound to 
modify some of the conclusions. The Hittite monuments 
being now deciphered in. a more satisfactory manner are sure 
to yield unexpected results as to the form which these religious 
cults have taken among the nations of Asia Minor, and as to 
the time and means of penetration among the various nations. 
Nor can the chronological sequence such as has been presented 
here be admitted as giving us a true picture of the order in 
which these various systems have entered Rome. They often 
overlap. Still, the work of Professor Cumont will always 
remain a source of invaluable Information and a starting- 
point of comparative studies on the influence which the 
various cults of the East have exercised upon one another 
and upon the Roman Empire. 

199. M. G. 

Petra et la Nabatexe. L’Arabie Petree et les Arabes 
Du Nord dans leurs Rapports avec La Syrie et la Palestine 
jusqu’a LTslam. By A. Kammerer. Yol. i : Texte. 
10 x 6J, pp. xiii + 630, 7 pis., 4 maps, 74 figs. Vol. ii : 
Atlas, 152 pis. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1930. Fes. 300. 

This history of Petra and the State of Nabatene has 
fortunately been compiled by a geographer, the author of an 




important study on the Red Sea and its surrounding countries, 
lately issued under the auspices of King Fuacl. For Petra 
arose as a caravan city, dependent upon the frankincense and 
spice traffic from South Arabia, and only a geographer can 
hope to cope adequately with the history and topography of 
fluctuating trade routes that finally called into being a 
desert emporium with a theatre capable of seating 3,000 
persons. The maps alone are invaluable, and the geographical 
chapters by far the most important. 

This is the first consecutive history of Petra, compiled 
from a vast periodical literature, mostly in French and 
German, with which the reviewer, as a member of Lord 
Melchett’s expedition, 1 sent out in 1929 to make preliminary 
excavations at Petra, has had to cope, in default of 
M. Kammerer’s eagerly awaited book. It attempts to 
summarize all previous knowledge and, as a compendium of 
what is to be gathered about Petra from literary sources, 
will remain an indispensable work of reference. Readable, 
strictly speaking, it is not, neither is his use of the few ancient 
sources that survive infallible. 

Diodorus Siculus (whose graphic account of the two Greek 
attacks on Petra in 312 b.c., ordered by Antigonus, was 
derived from the historian Hieronymus of Cardia, himself on 
the headquarters staff of that general), also describes an 
expedition sent to the Dead Sea, led by this same Hieronymus, 
to corner the asphalt which Egypt required for embalming. 
He was defeated in a battle on the lake by the local Arabs, 
who drew great profit from the bitumen industry. Yet 
M. Kammerer denies the existence of asphalt in the Dead 
Sea in any quantity, or that it was worked commercially. 
Archaeological evidence corroborates Hieronymus, for bitumen 
is frequently found in middle-bronze age sites in Palestine and 

1 A preliminary account of this expedition was published in the 
Geographical Journal of November, 1930; and Papers were read at the 
Meeting of the British Association in 1930 and the Oriental Congress at 
Leyden in 1931. 
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in Hellenistic buildings at Jerash, and is far more likely 
to have come from the Dead Sea than from Mesopotamia. 
The author also denies that the Nabataeans had any 
maritime activities, flatly contradicting Artemidorus, who 
described their piracy on the Red Sea in rafts against vessels 
on their way from Egypt. 

What must be added to his tale, as M. Kammerer frequently 
reiterates, is the interpretation of the excavator. Yet, in 
default of actual objects, now at last revealed in “a stratifica- 
tion that yields dates for the duration and occupation of the 
city, the common-sense of the author has frequently forestalled 
the conclusions of the archaeologist. Petra has been for far 
too long the spiritual home of the theorist, who conceived it 
as a necropolis and religious centre, without houses ; seeing 
cult places in every rock chamber on which the symbol of 
the local god was carved, as well as blood channels in quarry 
cuttings and in the numerous catchment areas for rain water, 
every drop of which obviously needed to be stored. 

The caves, which the author and all writers on Petra think 
of as primitive shelters, were superimposed streets of houses, 
as elaborately made as the well-known tomb facades. In 
most cases their built-up stone fronts have fallen down, 
leaving gaping but colossal <c liwans ”, some as much as 
30 feet high, squared out of the rock, with traces of painting 
and encrusted decoration, once parallel with the productions 
of Pompeii and the recently excavated Ptolemaic houses at 
Hermopolis in Egypt. There are house-quarters enough to 
accommodate a city population, as well as summer retreats, 
in the sunless clefts of the rock, to which the rich merchant, 
Greek, Syrian, Jew, or Nabataean, migrated in the great heat. 

The Petra of Provincia Arabia, Trajan’s annexation, was 
mostly built of stone, now tossed into heaps by earthquakes, 
and what survives is that part of the Petra of the Nabataean 
dynasty that was carved out of the rock. The finds in the 
rubbish dumps and the contents of the unrifled tombs, with 
one exception, date before the annexation of a.d. 106, and 
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prove that a walled town existed in the fourth century b.c. 
M. Kamxnerer’s suggestions on points such as the identification 
of the tombs of the kings and the analogy of the tomb 
complexes (described in the one surviving Nabataean tomb 
inscription from Petra of any length) with Moslem religious 
tomb foundations, are stimulating and new. The immense 
labour of such a book, unlightened by more than a fleeting 
contact with the marvels of the place, compels admiration 
and thanks. 

272 . Agnes Conway. 


Les Origines de L’Astronomie Chinoise. By Leopold 
de Saussure. 9f x 6 |~, pp. x + 594. Paris : Maison- 
neuve Freres, 1930. 

Gaubil and Biot, despite their mistakes, did laudable pioneer 
work in the study of the history of Chinese Astronomy. 
Schlegel in his erudite tome, Uranographie Chonoise , notwith- 
standing the impossible inferences he drew, left us in his 
debt for a vast amount of useful information. Leopold de 
Saussure, in his numerous articles, at times somewhat 
polemical, applied his unique gifts to a further elucidation 
of the subject. M. Gabriel Ferrand and the publishers have 
now conferred on us the favour of collecting de Saussuxe’s 
treatises into one volume. Until nearly the close of his life, 
the author, like Gaubil, Biot, and Schlegel, took the view 
that it was Chinese astronomers who first plotted the sky 
into twenty-eight asterisms or constellations, and that the 
rest of Asia adopted their systems from China. The main 
object of SchlegePs work was to prove that the Chinese had 
formed their system 18,000 years ago. Leopold de Saussure, 
while repudiating this extravagant claim, was a vigorous 
protagonist of the theory that the Chinese had formed their 
system 4,000 years ago, but as M. Ferrand, in his 
introduction, says : ££ de Saussure a varie d’opinion dans 
ses recherches sur 1’astronomie Chinoise. II 6tait tout d’abord 
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incline a croire que le systeme astronomique iranien avait ete 
emprunte a la Chine, mais de nouvelles etudes Font amene a 
adopter F opinion inverse, ainsi qu’il Findique lui-meme dans 
une lettre addressee au docteur Legendre, publiee par celui-ci 
dans La Nature (15 Mai 1926, supplement, p. 157) 

It must by no means be inferred from this admission that 
his work was in vain. Far from this, he has carried us much 
further forward than his predecessors, and — notwithstanding 
his strictures on Chalmers, who more correctly surmised 
that the Chinese system was essentially of foreign importation 
— he has thrown a light on Chinese astronomy which makes 
this book of value to every student who is careful to remember 
that, whatever their later contributions, the Chinese were 
not the original plotters of the constellations, whatever race 
that may have been. 

There is much in the book that has already been justifiably 
criticized on historical grounds, not least at the scholarly 
hands of M. Henri Maspero, but to the judicial student of 
historical astronomy these pages will convey information 
which cannot be obtained in such form elsewhere. It is 
therefore a pleasure to welcome the issue of the present 
volume, not least in memory of a scholar who combined the 
unusual gift of a knowledge of astronomy with a knowledge 
of China and its language. 

129, W. E. SOOTHILL. 

Das Lehrbuch deb Sieben Koranlesungen. Von Abu 
£ Amr ‘Utman ibn Sai‘d Ad-dani. Herausgegeben von 
Otto Pretzl. Bibliotheca Islamica, Band ii. 10 x 7, 
pp. 228, Istanbul : Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
schaft, in Kommission bei F. A. Brockhaus, 1930. 

The early Muslim accounts of the manner in which the 
utterances of Muhammad were put together after his death 
to form the Qur’an as we now have it bear upon them all 
the marks of probability. They indicate that in Islam itself 
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there is recognition of the fact that defective human memory 
and a defective system of writing left room for occasional 
doubt about the correct reading of a word in the sacred text, 
and so explain the need of a work like the present one. Not 
that the variations set down ever make a more substantial 
change in the significance of any passage than the Masoretic 
notes do in the Old Testament. All that the present work 
claims to do is to make it easy for the pious to know how the 
seven classic “ readers ” pointed or vocalized certain 
consonantal outlines of which the punctuation or vocalization 
was in doubt. The actual lectiones variae, which illustrate 
within what limits Islam recognizes the possibility of textual 
criticism, are preceded by short chapters dealing with the 
principles adopted by the “ readers ” on certain questions of 
orthography and pronunciation. These sections have their 
interest for the Arabic grammarian. A chapter, further, is 
devoted to brief biographies of the “ readers ”, of whom only 
two, as the author points out, were Arabs ; the rest being 
mawaU . It is worthy of note, in passing, that all of them, as 
we can gather from Ibn Khallikan, did their work after the 
close of the first century of the Hijra, and presumably after 
the invention of i e rab. 

The editor’s introduction to the work is in Arabic, perhaps 
to encourage Oriental interest, although a European tongue 
might more usefully have been employed. In the first section 
the value of the various traditional readings for Quranic 
exegesis and interpretation is asserted. The second section 
gives a life of the author, Abu £ Amr, who was born at Cordova 
in 371/981-2, and after the normal journeyings undertaken 
for the purpose of study with noted teachers settled at Dania, 
where he died in 444/1053. 

The work is well printed, and the text has been corrected 
with care. 



302 . 


R. Levy. 
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Le Coran (Lecture par Excellence), Traduit par Ahmed 
Laimeche et B. Ben Daoud. Paris, n.d. 

Tlie attitude of the translators towards their work is 
indicated by the meaning they give to Qur'an in the title and 
by their quotation, on the cover of the book, of Deuteronomy 
xviii, 18. On the whole, the translation is fairly made, though 
without distinction and at times interpretative rather than 
literal, so that it would in places be hard to justify. 
Instances noted are : — 

Sura ii, 186 . . . ne vous livrez pas aux exactions (Dieu 


n'aime pas) les exacteurs for ^ Al*i I . . . 1 3 AZA V. 

Sum x, 2 . . . Annonce aux croyants qui font de bonnes 

oeuvres qu'aupres de leur seigneur leurs oeuvres sont agreees for 

✓ ^ 

J Ale {J$A«£> ^A.5 ^.$5 i j.**a S > 

Sum x, 5 . . . C'est lui qui fit ie soldi pour repandr e la 

clarte for ^***JlJl ^U>~ (Baydawi O^). 


Sum x, 39 . . . G'est une imposture for and Sura 

xcviii, & ... en toute fidelite for 

The work lacks both introduction and index, but there is a 
Table des Sourates suivant Tordre chronologique de la revelation . 
The authority for it is not stated. 

297. R. Levy. 


An Elementary Marathi Grammar for English 
Beginners. By C. N. Seddon, M.A. H x 5, 
pp. vi -f 62. London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras : Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 35. 

This little book promises to be of much use to those seeking 
an introduction to the Marathi language. In a short preface, 
the author explains that his object is to meet the difficulties 
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which most commonly puzzle English students who have no 
knowledge of Oriental languages. For such, he has wisely 
avoided the transliteration of as r, and adopted the more 
obvious ri. 

Mr. Seddon deals simply and effectively with the different 
parts of speech, the genders, declensions, and conjugations. 
He also gives an adequate explanation of the difficult 
impersonal form of expression so commonly used in Marathi. 
It takes some little time for the beginner to learn to represent 
,c: the man beats the dog ” by the equivalent <tf by the man 
to the dog it was beaten 

We are not sure that Mr. Seddoifs introductory statement, 
that Konkani is little more than a Marathi dialect, would 
meet with general acceptance. On p. 1 an unfortunate over- 
sight has allowed the misprint = jh or dhz to stand, when 
obviously dzh is intended. The work should prove popular 
and useful. 

299 . R. E. E. 


Usamah’s Memoirs entitled Kitab al-Ftibar by Usamak 
ibn-Munqidh. Arabic text edited from the unique 
manuscript in the Escurial Library, Spain, by Philip K. 
Hitti. Princeton Oriental texts, volume i. 9 x 5f , 
xiv + 240 pp. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 
1930. 

The editio princeps of Usamah’s Autobiography was 
published by Derenbourg as long ago as 1885, and a French 
translation by the same scholar — which is the basis of the 
German and English versions by G. Schumann (1905) and 
G. R. Potter (1929) — appeared ten years later. It was high 
time that Derenbourg’s work should be taken up at the point 
where he left it, and this is what Professor Hitti has done. 
Both his translation, entitled An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and 
Warrior of the period of the Grusades (Columbia University 
Press, 1929), and the present critical edition of the text are 

JRAS JANUARY 1932 . 14 
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founded on independent study of the incomplete and carelessly 
■written MS. which has saved from oblivion one of the most 
remarkable hooks in Arabic literature. The results attained 
are considerable enough to justify the hope that the limits 
of possible advance will soon be reached. Limits there must 
be, for the imperfections of the MS. render conjectural 
emendation of many passages inevitable, while the author’s 
(or his copyist’s) colloquial style, abounding in popular 
idioms, often makes him difficult to understand ; and in this 
connection Professor Hitti’s familiarity with modern Syrian 
Arabic has proved itself to be a valuable asset. His corrections 

of Derenbourg are usually successful, though at least once 

© 

S' to S' s' 

(in the substitution of ^ j>=.a for p. 23, 1. 19) the 

older reading seems preferable. On p. 113, 11. 2-3, where 

the MS. has JjlJ I . . * . ^ (Derenbourg, J2J1 ; 


Jj&ll), I suggest jAdl (pi. of JliT, mill-stone) ; 


this would confirm Professor Hitti’s emendation l 3 ji two 


lines further on, for O jS is a species of rock from which mill- 
stones were made. In reading about fifty pages of the text 
I have noted half that number of places in which its soundness 
appears to me to be questionable, but very few in which 
a sure or even plausible remedy occurs to me. Certainty may 

be claimed for £Jj£a instead of ^ JHa (p. 50, 1. 14) 

in a passage referring to the famous exploit of al-Find, who 
transfixed two horsemen with one thrust of his spear. As 
the victims were riding, one behind the other, on the same 
horse ( Hamdsa , ed. Freytag, p. 254, 1. 6 from foot and foil.), 

JIaa = is obviously the correct reading. 
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Oil p. 28, penult., Usamah describes a fine saddle as 

i > 

which Professor Hitti translates, “it was 

quilted [and] had a black border.” How can mean 

“ bordered ” I do not know ; probably we should read 

i- e - “with black stripes (or spots)”. P. 45, 1. 2, 
Professor Hitti reads Agi’ V, but J-W* is nearer the MS, 
(cS-W*) and more suitable in this context. In the next line 
V “ don’t deceive yourself 5J is mistranslated. P. 11, 

1. 3, yu* aIp jr\j\ Ai J : the meaning is <£ he had 

removed the difficulties in the way of my journey 55 , as the 
expert physician removes a disease. 

Besides an introduction in Arabic, critical and explanatory 
notes at the foot of each page, and index, the new edition 
provides a sketch-map showing the places visited by Usamah 
in Syria, Egypt, and Iraq. Its handy form and excellent 
typography should encourage many to make themselves 
better acquainted with the author than they can hope to do 
through the medium of any translation. The text is broken 
up into sections and paragraphs to which appropriate 
headings have been supplied. This innovation, though 
convenient to the reader, has obliged me to re-write several 
lines in the present notice, and I doubt whether it will be 
generally approved. 

122 . 


R, A. K 
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The Origins of the Druze People and Beligiqn, with 
Extracts from their Sacred Writings. By Philip 
K. Hitti, Ph.D. Columbia University Oriental Studies, 
vol. xxviii. 9x6, viii + 80 pp., 1 plate, 1 map. New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1928. 10s. 6c?. 

Fascinating as it is, the study of origins can seldom lead 
to precise and definite results when the analyst is confronted 
with a witches’ cauldron in which the same ingredients are 
constantly being mingled in different proportions. The 
Druze doctrine emerged from the welter of sects and heresies 
classified as “ Shl'ite ”, and for the most part it is nothing 
but a minor variation of the species, though its fossilized 
character makes it particularly valuable to modern students. 
Professor Hitti’ s personal association with the Druzes and 
first-hand knowledge of their writings enable him to supply 
many important details concerning their beliefs and practices, 
such as “ the cult of the calf ”, metempsychosis, the religious 
hierarchy, etc. As regards the racial problem, he rejects the 
view of Hogarth and Gertrude Bell, who held the pre- 
dominating element to be Arab and Aramaic. In support 
of his hypothesis that originally the Druze people “were a 
mixture of Persians, 'Iraqis, and Persianized Arabs ”, he gives 
the following reasons : (1) Darazi’s choice of Wadi ? t-Taym 
as the starting-point for his propaganda indicates that the 
population were already imbued with the tenets of the ghuldt 
or extreme Persian Shfites ; (2) both DarazI and Hamza, 
the founders of the doctrine, were of Persian or Turco- 
Persian descent ; (3) the Druze religious vocabulary includes 
several Persian words ; (4) the leading families among the 
Druzes have always been of Kurdish, Persian, or 'Iraqi 
origin. There are two photostatic reproductions of title- 
pages of MSS. as well as a sketch-map. 

32 . 
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Ibn Khaldun, Historian, Sociologist, and Philosopher. 

By Nathaniel Schmidt. 9| x 6, pp. 67. New York : 

Columbia University Press, 1930. 

As the author remarks in his opening chapter, “ there is 
little evidence that even the name of Ibn Khaldun was known 
in Europe, outside of Turkey and for a short period in Spain, 
until the nineteenth century, 55 and it is only within com- 
paratively recent times that his importance has been 
discovered by scholars who are not specially concerned with 
the history of Islamic civilization. Professor Schmidt's 
judicious estimate of him derives much of its interest from 
the way in which he continually brings the ideas put forward 
in the Muqaddama into connection with those of mediaeval and 
modern historians and sociologists, and shows how the wmrk 
of Ibn Khaldun, though reared on slight foundations, resembles 
the structure which is being built to-day on a wider and more 
solid basis. Some points, however, provoke dissent. To take 
one example, we may admit that Ibn Khaldun was not 
entirely lacking in idealism, but surely it is going too far to 
say that “ he regards war as something abnormal To him, 
such a view must have appeared to ignore the facts of history 
and human nature on which his theories rest. He neither 
approves nor disapproves of war as an institution ; he simply 
Sff accepts it, like any other social law, with all its good and 

evil consequences, and the military virtues play a great part in 
his conception of c asabiyya , the vital element in the body 
politic. Negative statements — “ he was not an agitator for 
its abolition 5? , “he was not a Darwinist before Darwin 55 — 
give a false impression. His views are always determined 
by strong practical sense and unshakable belief in the principle 
of causality. Hence he anticipated Darwin in assigning to 
the ape the position which more idealistic Muslim scientists 
reserved for the horse or the elephant. The account of Ibn 
Khaldun's life in chapter v refers to some curious details 
of his meeting with Timur, culled from the (as yet unpublished) 

* continuation of his Autobiography, which in the opinion of 
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Dr. Taha Husayn is undoubtedly genuine. A comprehensive, 
if not quite exhaustive, survey of extant manuscripts, editions, 
and versions adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

68. R. A. N. 


The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek 
Texts. By Emile Benveniste. Ratanbai Katrak 
Lectures. 7-| x 5, pp. 119. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1929. Pcs. 20. 

The four lectures reproduced in this book were given at 
the Sorbonne in 1926, and form the first series of a quadrennial 
course instituted by Dr. Katrak, of Bombay, for the discussion 
of problems relating to the past of Iran. They deal with 
the analysis and interpretation of the well-known passages 
in Herodotus, Strabo, and Plutarch, over which so many 
battles have been fought. I can recommend Professor 
Benveniste’ s stimulating study to those who, like myself, 
are not experts in the subject ; the few who are will appreciate 
his mastery of the material, whether they agree with his 
conclusions or not. Criticizing the faulty method hitherto 
employed, he points out that “ the evidence of the ancients 
has always been examined as a -whole, as if it belonged to the 
same period and relied on the same sources. . . . The only 
way is to examine them (the Greek texts) individually, and 
compare them with the Iranian texts. 5 ’ This process leads 
him to results of which the most important may be stated 
in his own words. cc The Persian religion which Herodotus 
knew is not that of Zoroaster, but the primitive form of the 
Iranian religion, thoroughly impregnated with polytheism, 
and paying homage to the deified forces of nature . . . We 
have strong reasons for thinking that this very ancient god 
(Ahuramazda) was merely utilized and brought into 
prominence by the Zoroastrian reform. . . . These chapters 
of Herodotus give us a relatively correct picture of the religion 
of the Achsemenids. ... Of all the indications by which 
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an attempt has been made to establish the hypothesis of 
a Zoroastrian Achaemenid dynasty, none will bear investiga- 
tion. 55 In his final lecture on Theopompus and Plutarch 
(pp. 69-117), the author has treated his theme with greater 
fullness than in the preceding pages. He argues that Plutarch’s 
chapter must be regarded as an authentic and ancient exposi- 
tion of Zervanism, which is really pre-Zoroastrian, though 
the Greeks from an early date attributed it to Zoroaster 
and the Magi. 

There are too many misprints and other mistakes in the 
English translation, and the style is rather slovenly, 

r! a. n. 


Manoscritti e Carte Qbientali nelle Biblioteche e 
Negli Archivx D 5 Italia. By Giuseppe Gabrieli, 
10 x 7, pp. viii + 89, 3 pis. Firenze : Leo. S. Olschki, 
Biblioteca di bibliografia Italiana, 1930. 

What first strikes one on perusing this catalogus catalogorum 
is the peculiarly wide distribution of Oriental MSS. in Italy, 
a fact which may be explained by public and private 
enthusiasm for learning from the Renaissance onward, and 
also by the close political and commercial relations which 
existed at various periods between Italy and the East. Though 
most of these MSS. are now preserved at Rome, Milan, 
Bologna, Florence, Venice, and Parma, the remainder, 
amounting to at least 1,500, are shared by about forty cities 
and towns in different parts of the country. Thanks to 
Signor Gabrieli’s laborious researches, w r e have before us a 
fairly complete account of catalogues and other notices of 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, Coptic, 
Ethiopia, and Chinese MSS (together with some in less 
familiar tongues), owned by Italian and Sicilian libraries, 
museums, and record offices. The illustrated alphabetical 
list, beginning with Arezzo and ending with Volterra, comprises 
a large quantity of invaluable bibliographical information, 
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while another table shows how many MSS. in any particular 
language belong to each of the above-mentioned institutions. 
In the appendix a number of short hand-lists, unfortunately 
of little scientific use, are published for the first time. 

123 . R. A. N. 


La Vie du Bouddha : et les Doctrines Bouddhiques. Par 

Marie Gallatjd. 10 x 6J, pp. 220, 24 pis. Paris : 

Maisonneuve Freres, 1931. 

In the absence of any introduction preceding these 220 
pages, or of any indexes following them ; in the presence of 
the twenty-four “ photogravures hors texte ” culled from 
every variety of source, from India to Japan, and presented 
without any guiding principle, historic or other ; from the 
fact that the letterpress is an uncritical exposition of the 
contents of Pali and Sanskrit documents combined in a 
“ mix-up ”, without discrimination of the presumably earlier 
or later — from all this we are left to conclude, that the real 
object of the book may have been to be a guide to its illustra- 
tions. Divided, like an illustrious model, into three parts, 
the matter is on the founder and episodes in the life and 
teaching, on the development and decline of Indian Buddhism, 
and on the “ sacred scriptures ” and certain “ opinions 
Thus the division lends itself well to historical treatment, 
had there been the will. At the outset, we do get a promise 
of this, but the wording is most unfortunate : “ un des plus 
anciens livres du Canon pali, Les Jatakas.” And in what 
follows, quotations from Vinaya, Mahavastu, Nidana-katha, 
etc. stand side by side in one “ close-up The Benares 
Mantra is given, but whereas the categorical formula — 
a structure requiring years of ecclesiastical growth — is given 
verbatim, the real New Word, the Ends and the Man in the 
Middle Way, is made a mere preamble of reference. There is 
no reference to the religious conditions in India, of which 
the Sakyamuni’s gospel was the very child and outcome. 
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And in the second part, where most of ns feel the need of 
historical suggestions, we are left with a few pages on Asoka 
and the Chinese pilgrims. It is only in the third division 
that the reader is given much useful information on docu- 
mentary sources, on the external history of the spread of 
Buddhism, and the present state of the cult in Tibet and the 
Far East. The “ Opinions ” may also be informative to some. 
Accurate in every case they are not. I am classed with my 
late husband in having made a statement about Nirvana 
which I never made or held, we being the only “ opinionists ” 
for whom no reference checking the statement is given i 
But let this endorsement end a somewhat grousing critique ; 
the writer ‘ c touches the spot ” here in her very pertinent 
lament : “ The conscientious students of Buddhism . . . 

who for nearly a century have been ardently bending over 
the canonical texts, have not, any more than Buddhists 
themselves, come to an agreement ... as to what the most 
important (teachings) meant for the Sakyamuni himself.” 
She is right. The rebuke is deserved. 

292 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Turk Musikisi Klasiklerxnden : Xlahiler : The Classics 
of Turkish Music : Hymns. Istanbul Konservatuvari 
Nesriyati (Publications of the Conservatory of Stamboul). 
11 x 8, pp. viii + 48. Stamboul : Evkaf Press, 1931. 

This is volume i of the publications of the Stamboul Con- 
servatory of Music, which is to include the classical composi- 
tions of Turkish music. The present issue contains twenty- 

seven tevchiks of the birth of the Prophet y 

^iji collected and noted by Ali Rifat Bey, Rauf 

Yekta Bey, and Zekamde Ahmet Bey, who comprise the 
“ Technical Section ” ( Tasnif bey’eti) of the Conservatory, 
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together with a preface by Rauf Yekta Bey, the President of 
the Section, dealing with the history of the tevchiks , their 
composers, and their poets. 

The whole collection when completed will be a very valuable 
addition not only to our knowledge of Turkish music, but of 

the ceremonies of the Muslim fraternities in 

Turkey suck as: — <£3X >, (£ j, (£j$ j-*. 


-V<' v'.' 


>, etc., abrogated by Gazi, which origin- 


ally numbered twelve. In addition there will be the morceaux 
sung in the mosques and at other religious ceremonies. One 
special musical monument will be a composition by one of 
the Superiors of the Mevlevi rite, erroneously termed the 

Whirling Dervishes, named <o3 jUic- which has for 


its subject a recital of the ascension of the Prophet 


Muhammad 

3 io . Henry George Farmer. 

Testi Religiosi dei Yezidi. By Giuseppe Furlani. 
Testi e Documenti per la Storia delle Religioni, voL hi. 
7J X 4§, pp. 124. Bologna : Nicola Zanickelli, 1930. 

The author of this small book gives us in a long introduction 
a succinct history of all the investigations hitherto carried out 
in studying the Yezidis. He passes in review numerous 
theories which have been advanced to explain the so-called 
“ worshippers of the devil ”, who, as has been shown, are 
merely worshippers of the peacock and by a curious mistrans- 
lation of the name are believed to be worshippers of the evil 
spirit. Their beliefs have been connected with many of the 
ancient religions of Asia Minor, with the Manichean and 
Zoroastrian, and even with the ancient Babylonian, but, as 
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the author rightly remarks, most of the information has been 
derived from travellers who were just on a passing visit, and 
picked up here and there some haphazard information which 
has afterwards been presented to the reader as a true example 
of the sect and its practices. A few texts have, however, 
been published, and a little more light has now been thrown 
upon the actual beliefs of this sect. 

The author pays a special tribute to Layard and Menant. 
He also mentions Menzel, Souiffi, and Anastas, and a few 
others. He then gives a full description of the religion, the 
cult, and the literature of the Yezidis. He then proceeds 
to give the translation of the texts, which he considers to be 
authentic. First the Book of Revelation, then a kind of 
cosmogony in which, no doubt, many traces of ancient worship 
can be found, and even parallels to the Mandean. This he 
calls the Scritto Hero This is followed by a copy of the 
memorial presented by the sect to the Turkish Government 
when the latter endeavoured to recruit soldiers from them 
in 1847 and again in 1873. Then follows a short prayer 
of the Yezidis. In a note the author points out that a god 
to whom the Yezidis prayed, here fully described with all 
his qualifications, does not differ in any essential from the 
god of the Christians and the Mohammedans, and there is 
nothing of the devil in the prayer. It is directed in the first 
place to the angel peacock, and from him to God. Finally 
we have the panegyric of Seyh ’Adi, almost a deified founder. 
Anyone interested in this sect can certainly use the book with 
great profit, although it is far from exhausting the subject. 
A critical edition of all the texts would have been a most 
valuable addition. 

185 . M. G. 

Die Drei Manner im Feuer. By Dr. P. Curt Kuhl. 
pp. 171. Giessen: Alfred Topelmann, 1930. 10$. 

The author of this book has selected the episode of the 
three youths in the furnace, from the book of Daniel, for a 
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special and minute study. He has examined the chapter 
in that book verse by verse, and incident by incident, and he 
has endeavoured to try and find an historical background for 
the elements which have contributed towards the formation 
of that story. Incidentally he has had recourse to folk-lore, 
trying to find parallels in the legends and tales of the world, 
notably those better known in the eastern countries. To him 
this episode is nothing else but a tale drawn up or told by 
a pious Jew in Babylon, a kind of apologue for the encourage- 
ment and satisfaction of those who were steadfast in their 
faith, showing that God’s help never fails. He points out that 
most of the incidents refer to the Persian period, all the 
dignitaries are those of the Persian court, and in the musical 
instruments some trace of Greek influence can be found. The 
story is much older than the Maccabean period, and belongs 
in all probability to the fourth century b.c. 

The author then examines the apocryphal additions to the 
book of Daniel, the prayer of Azaria and the hymn of the 
three youths, sung by them in the furnace. He examines all 
the Greek MSS. extant, both the Theodotian and the LXX 
version, and he is satisfied that they all can be traced to one 
and the same old original. This he assumes to have been 
Hebrew. Then he retranslates it into Hebrew, but 
unfortunately he does not entirely succeed. The retranslation 
may be literal, but it is not in the true idiom of the Hebrew 
language. Poliowing Schurer, but without any reason or 
justification, he declares the Aramaic text discovered by me 
to be a retranslation from the Greek. He has evidently not 
examined the proof adduced by me. It would be 
paradoxical to assume that the prayers and hymns were 
originally written in Hebrew whilst the story itself is written 
in Aramaic. The author tries to get over the difficulty by 
asserting that all the Aramaic texts in the book of Daniel 
were originally written in Hebrew, and then translated into 
Aramaic. His final conclusion concerning the book of Daniel 
is that the various chapters are independent of one another. 
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and that at a later time they have all been joined together 
into the present book. But this conclusion cannot easily 
be accepted. Considering that the last chapters are in 
Hebrew, and the beginning also in Hebrew, there is no reason 
why the intermediary chapters should have been translated 
into Aramaic. Thus the crux remains unsolved. Still, Dr. 
Kuhl has unquestionably greatly contributed, through his 
masterly examination, towards the explanation of this 
episode of the three youths and his book is, without doubt, a 
valuable contribution towards the elucidation of some of the 
many problems which the book of Daniel offers to the student, 
N. m. M. Caster. 


La Perse au Contact de L ? Occident. By Ali Akbar 
Siassx. 9 x 5J, pp. 273. Paris : Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1931. 

The author of this work was one of a band of students sent 
to France a few years before the War, and is now a Professor 
at the DaruT-funun of Tehran, and Persian adviser to the 
French Legation in Persia. The book is divided into three 
parts — early relations up to the time of the Safawls, later 
history up to the War, and recent reforms. 

The first and second parts are not particularly attractive. 
That Shah IsmaTI adopted the Shfa faith in order to con- 
solidate Persian national feeling against Arabs and Turks 
is a very doubtful proposition. Uzun Hasan is not correctly 
described as “ un des Princes Timourides ”, It is hardly 
possible to state as an admitted historical fact that Shah 
Tahmasp was poisoned. That the Safawls favoured the 
development of contact with Christians seems a curious 
presentation of the facts. 

But the important part of the book is the author’s descrip- 
tion of the present reforms. Professor Siassi is no admirer 
of the old regime, and he is an ardent believer in the capacity 
of Persians to take their proper place among modern civilized 
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nations. His discussion of the present situation is most 
interesting. It is natural that he should believe French 
culture most suitable for his country, and the French language 
the best medium of instruction. He would clearly like to 
follow the Turkish example and adopt the Latin script, but 
he fairly states the great difficulty presented by the existence 
of a vast and influential national literature written in the 
Arabic character. He urges that Persian students sent to 
Europe should be sent when quite young, and should stay 
long enough to assure a complete change of mental outlook. 
His criticisms and suggestions throw a clear light upon present 
conditions and future prospects, and should be read by any- 
one interested in a great experiment. 

2*3. C. K S. 


The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant, 1584- 
1602. Hakluyt Society, Second Series, vol. Ixvii. 
8J x 5-|, pp. xliv + 322, 3 pis., 2 maps. London : 
For the Hakluyt Society, 1931. 

The most interesting and valuable part of this volume, 
which is at least equal in these qualities to its predecessors, 
is Sir William Foster’s introduction, which occupies the first 40 
pages. He here introduces us to the writer of the manuscript 
which forms the basis of the present work — a young appren- 
tice who later became a member of the Drapers’ Company. 
He was transferred in 1584 to Constantinople, where he served 
the English Ambassador ; he visited Egypt and Syria, 
Algiers, and Cyprus, but never penetrated further East than 
Damascus. He was a friend of Samuel Purchas, the author 
of the famous compendium of Eastern travel. He remained 
single all his life “ better likinge a free single life then with 
more welth to be subjected to woomans’ humors ”. 

An interesting sidelight on the commercial policy of the 
sixteenth century is afforded by the correspondence, alluded 
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to by Sir W. Foster, between the Sultan of Turkey and Queen 
Elizabeth, who is revealed (1580) as definitely opposed to 
monopolies of, or concessions for, trade. She requests that 
the grant of facilities by the Sultan should apply not merely 
to the two or three merchants concerned, but to “all our 
subjects in generall ”. 

Her action in this case is paralleled by the insertion in the 
Vintner’s Charter in 1577 of the statement, doubtless very 
distasteful to the Company, to the effect that everyone was 
free “ to pursue such lawful calling whereby he may gain 
his living, as is most agreeable to his choice or taste 

What would the great Queen say to the restrictions under 
which all classes, desirous of earning a living, labour to-day ? 
276 . A. T. W. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Safatenisch-Arabischen 
Religion. By Dr. Hubert Grimme. 9| x 6t, pp. 160, 
15 plates. Paderborn : F. Schoningh, 1929. 

This work on the Safaitic inscriptions is one of the well- 
known series of studies which Dr. Grimme has devoted to 
the Sinaitic and cognate inscriptions. It is prefaced by a 
short linguistic analysis, in which the script is traced back 
through Thamudenian directly to the Sinaitic alphabet, not 
to the ££ Himyaritic ” script of South Arabia. The greater 
part of the book is taken up with a detailed study of the 
inscriptions themselves, including, in addition to selected 
inscriptions from de Vogue’s and Dussaud’s collections, the 
whole of the unpublished materials collected by Wetzstein, 
which are reproduced in facsimile in the plates. The light 
thrown by them upon the religion of these pre-Islamic Arabs 
is discussed in the concluding chapter, which is not only of 
the greatest interest to epigraphists, but of capital importance 
for all students of Semitic religion. The main thesis put 
forward by Dr. Grimme is that the inscriptions were not, as 
has hitherto been held, mere casual scratchings of ignorant 
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shepherds, but on the other hand were deliberately inscribed 
with a religious purpose in a locality to which a religious or 
sacred character was attached. Their invocatory character 
and general contents fully substantiate this view (if we 
may accept Dr. G-rimme’s renderings as correct), and show 
that these semi-nomads on the Syrian frontier, so far from 
being irreligious idolaters, possessed a highly developed 
religious cult, identical in its main features with the astral 
religion of South Arabia, and generally inclining to henotheism. 
Their supreme deity was apparently Athtar, and it would 
seem that the other divinities to -whom invocation is made 
were either Athtar himself in various characteristic aspects 
(it is noteworthy that Allat, the most frequently invoked of 
all, is masculine) or else later intruders. A main feature of 
this religion was a lively belief in the association of the god 
or gods with the souls of the living and the dead, to which 
indeed the majority of the inscriptions are due. The bearing 
of these discoveries on the religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs 
requires no emphasizing, and, in conjunction with the studies 
of Pere Lammens, they may supply a valuable background 
for the Islamic movement. It may even prove (though this 
is not suggested by Dr. G-ximme himself) that they will throw 
new light on the obscure problem of certain of the rites of 
the Meccan pilgrimage. 

In dealing with such a mass of largely unworked material, 
it is inevitable that a number of points of detail in regard to 
language and interpretation still remain conjectural and open 
to correction. These will doubtless be examined in due 
course by qualified epigraphists, but their final elucidation 
can hardly affect Dr. Grimme’s main conclusions. I would 
venture only to make a few suggestions. 

m-r-n (p. 43) : “ make smooth ” (class. Ar. marriri) suits 
the context better than “make warlike ”. 

t-r-d (p. 46) : Dussaud’s original reading t-r-q makes quite 
good sense ( cc fell upon ”), and the emendation to t-r-d (“ drove 
off ”) seems unnecessary. 
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n-d-m (p. 158) : Dr. Grimme equates this with class Ar. 
nddama and translates “ drank wine over The analogies 
quoted are not convincing, and the use of waliha , balm, 
tashawwaqa , etc. in similar contexts suggests rather an 
equation with nadima “ mourned ”, especially as it, like them, 
is followed by 'ah 

The peculiar termination of the form ‘Atarsamain (p. 134 ) 
is possibly to be explained rather by analogy with the Hebrew 
shdmayim than by the Arabic nunation. Aramaic influences 
cannot be entirely excluded from the vocabulary (cf. for 
instance, the use of tailed (p. 166) in the sense of “ cover, 
overshadow ”), and the rare word s-b-r (p. 35) is probably 
to be connected with Aram, seber ( u hope ”) rather than 
with the secondary Arabic sense of 4 4 beauty 
p. 23 . H. A. R. Gibb. 


Studies in Oriental Musical Instruments. By H, G. 
Farmer. 9 x 5J, pp. vi + 107. London : Harold 
Reeves, 1931. 

The papers which Dr, Farmer has reissued in this volume 
appeared originally in the Journal between 1925 and 1930, 
and their contents will be familiar to most readers. The 
subject with which they deal is one which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and their reissue, in collected and revised 
form, will be welcomed as providing a valuable book of 
reference to medieval musical instruments, especially in the 
East. Seen together the papers have a new unity, although 
they differ in method and occasion. Two of them are simple 
descriptions of collections, but display none the less the 
familiarity of the author with their early history and the 
literature connected with them. The breadth and depth of 
Dr. Farmer's studies are more richly illustrated, however, 
in three controversial articles relating to the origins of the 
canon, the eschaquiek and the rebec. It is not for an out- 
sider to pronounce on the merits of the case, but one cannot 

JR AS. JANUARY 1932. 
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but admire the manner in which he has handled the material, 
scattered throughout a mass of recondite and mainly unprinted 
sources. In the first of these three articles, Dr. Farmer refers 
in passing to a statement by Julius Pollux that the monochord 
was an Arabian invention, and in another specially interesting 
article, devoted to the critical examination of a variant text 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih’s famous discourse on music, the state- 
ment is referred to again, with a suggested explanation. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope that Dr. Farmer will one 
day make a fuller investigation into this and similar attribu- 
tions of musical instruments to the Arabs by late Greek 
writers, since it has an obvious bearing on the vexed question 
of the music of the early Arabs. In the foreword he makes a 
conditional promise of further studies in the same field, and 
both orientalists and musicians must hope that he will be 
encouraged to fulfil the promise. 

iso. H. A. R. Gibb. 


The Origin and Growth of Caste in India : Vol. I. By 
Nripendra Kumar Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. 8f x 5|, 
pp. xi ~f 310. London : Kegan Paul and Co., 1931. 

In this interesting work Mr. Dutt, Professor of History at 
the Hooghly College, sets out to deal with caste origins in a 
series of three volumes covering successively the periods 
2000-300 B.c., 300 b.c.-a.d. 1200, and a.d. 1200-1900. % The 
work, which is ambitious, commences well, with a very full 
summary of caste up to 300 b.c, as revealed by the Yedas, 
Brahmanas, and Sutras, with a short sketch of certain Greek 
comments on caste as it presented itself to Megasthenes and 
others. The Buddhist Jdtakas are also quoted. The attention 
of students has for many years been directed to the fact that 
in early days caste divisions were not rigid, that caste was not 
necessarily hereditary, that the highest castes were meat- 
eaters, consuming even the flesh of cows and horses, and that 
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marriage for women was adult. Modern practice lias travelled 
very far from these origins. 

The most important part of the writer’s task will be his 
handling of caste and tribe in its present-day infinite com- 
plexity. Many scholars have been baffled by the immensity 
of the undertaking, which may be illustrated by the fact 
that a Koli Bhil differs from a Bhil Koli almost as greatly as 
J a horse chestnut from a chestnut horse. We shall await 

Mr. Butt’s subsequent volumes with much interest. Mean- 
while it may be remarked that in setting forth the well-known 
theories of Senart, Risley, and Nesfield, the writer has paved 
the way for the conclusion that caste is a function of more 
than one variable, race, occupation, language, residence, 
religion, and particularly, as Jackson showed, political 
boundaries, having all had a hand in creating caste fission. 
It is less commonly realized that a very important element 
in caste division is the quite disproportionate importance 
attached in India to trifling differences arising for one reason 
or another in the conduct of small groups of individuals. 
Modern India having created a caste of chauffeurs from the 
menials who tend motor-cars, is almost ripe for a Rolls Royee 
caste rejecting food or marriage with the Fords. Restrictions 
on marriage play an important part in all discussions bearing 
% on caste practices. In the Rigveda widow re-marriage usually 

took the form of marriage with the deceased husband’s 
younger brother, and there is some evidence that this was a 
survival of polyandry. The position of women was certainly 
much freer than in more recent times, which have treated 
widowhood so harshly. The irony of the situation in regard 
to the age of marriage in modern India lies in the fact that 
the upper castes who, starting with adult marriage, developed 
child marriages, are beginning to revert to adult unions just 
as the low castes and wild tribes are turning from adult 
marriage to the union of child brides with boys or adults. 

Mr. Dutt has started well on his great task, and we shall 
welcome his further efforts. 


298 , 


R. E. E. 
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The Golden East. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 9x6,. 
pp. 288, 36 pis. London : John Lang, 1931. 

In a brief preface the author describes his work as a book 
with a purpose. 4 4 The entire world of Islam is on trek,” 
he says, £C whither is it bound V 3 It must be said at once 
that the book does not provide the answer. This is much to 
be regretted, for the reasoned conclusions of an Eastern 
Muslim on the present tendencies of his co-religionists and 
their reactions to the immense and ever-quickening changes 
occurring all over the world would be of interest and value. 
Nor can it be said that the book is worth reading from any 
other motive. In the first place the author lacks the proper 
equipment. He speaks of himself in one place as 44 blaspheming 
in an argosy of six languages It is painfully clear that 
he is quite at sea in the one he has selected as his vessel in 
this book, for his English is repeatedly obscure and some- 
times produces a result opposite to that intended, as, for 
instance, when he writes on p. 57 of 44 Aleppo being modernized 
and men exchanging European dress for the flowing robes ”. 
Concords are ignored and the definite article misused. The 
reader’s tedium is heightened by the Sirdar’s efforts at wit, 
by his imaginary yet dull stories of adventure and shikar 
(when his 44 Afghan fighting blood ” was up), by his ill-chosen 
and inopportune slang and by his disregard for correctness 
or even consistency in his rendering of Eastern words. His 
44 native Persian ” should have saved him from misuse of the 
izdfat and from mistakes of which the following are only a 
few ; ferunghi, tahsilder, harem sharief, shiek, Beyreuth, 
A1 Quids, Khilafa, Karbella, Allauddin. The printer is 
perhaps responsible for Husian and Chia Khanay. The book 
may be summed up by a phrase of the author’s — 44 crambo- 
clink ” 


300 . 
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L’Empirb £gyptienne sous Mohammed Ali et la Question 
D j Orient (1811-49). By Dr. Sabry. 10 x 6f, pp. 605. 

Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1930. 

The historical education of Egypt by Egyptians is proceeding 
apace. Their work is always painstaking, their comments are 
frequently instructive. The thought is lucid, the writing 
unaffected. Dr. Sabry, the latest addition to the ranks, 
may fairly claim to have thrown fresh light upon the subject 
he has chosen. The period was momentous for Egypt and 
Mohammed Ali (“ brave as a lion, sly as a fox,” as some con- 
temporary said of him), a romantic and arresting personality. 
His appetite for conquest was unquenchable. At one moment 
he counted the Sudan, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine in his 
dominion, and but for the interference of Europe would 
have added Asia Minor to the list. Simultaneously he 
developed the natural resources of Egypt, he created schools 
and factories, he introduced the cultivation of cotton, he 
initiated public security, he remedied abuses in the matter 
of justice, and all this and more he accomplished without 
burdening future generations with a load of debt. It was a 
remarkable record, even if his procedure was always arbitrary 
and occasionally savage. His mentality was in advance of 
his age. He disapproved of religious intolerance, he 
abominated Islamic superstition ; he advocated education 
for all classes of the community, he preached the necessity of 
contact between the East and the West. His ambition to be 
reckoned an independent sovereign was not achieved ; he had, 
in the end, to rest content with the hereditary pashalik of 
Egypt. Such in brief is the story that Dr. Sabry sets out to 
tell, and on the whole acquits himself creditably of the task. 
The book perhaps is too long (592 pages, or say, 230,000 
words) for the general reader, but the student will be grateful 
for the author’s patient search in the archives of Cairo, 
London, Paris, and Vienna. Nothing of importance has 
missed Dr. Sabry’s keen eye. Two-thirds of F empire 
$gyptienne are devoted to Mohammed Ali’s struggle with his 
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overlord, the Sultan of Turkey, a struggle that brought 
England, France, Austria, and Russia eventually into the 
field. Dr. Sabry produces an intelligible and documented 
sketch of this confused period, but unhappily says little or 
nothing of Mohammed Ali’s military operations in Syria. 
The omission is disappointing. Some account of the organiza- 
tion of the expeditionary force, of Ibrahim’s marches and 
fighting formation, and of the conduct of the retreat across 
Sinai, would have been very welcome. 

All students of the history of these times, will not agree 
with the writer’s estimate of various personalities. He 
describes Palmerston, for example, as pen intelligent ; yet, 
surely obtuseness was not one of that statesman’s failings. 
Incidentally, Dr. Sabry’s indictment of England seems 
laboured and too highly coloured. Was this Power inspired 
with such malevolence as the writer of V Empire lUgyptienne 
suggests ? Her neighbours were no more altruistic surely 
than she. France, for instance, as Dr. Sabry points out, 
at one critical moment was pursuing in Constantinople a 
Franco-Turkish policy, in Alexandria an Egyptophile. Rut 
the book on the whole is written conscientiously and 
impartially, and it may be said that Dr. Sabry has made an 
important contribution to the history of his country. 

16 . P. G. Elgood. 


The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. By G. le Strange. 

7 1 x 5, pp. xvii + 536. 10 maps. Cambridge : 

Cambridge University Press, 1930. £1. Is. 

This is the second edition of a book so well known and so 
much esteemed, that the briefest notice of it is all that is 
necessary here. It summarizes the information concerning 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia scattered through the 
works of the medieval Arab, Persian, and Turkish geographers, 
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and is as valuable to the orientalist for the help it gives Mm 
and the trouble it saves him, as was El Aghani to Ibn ‘Abbad. 

The book is reprinted in the form in which it first appeared 
in 1905, with the addition of two pages of emendations. 

142. A. R. Guest. 


Kitab ‘Aja’ib el aqalim es sab £ a. By Suhrab. Arabic 
text edited by Hans v. Mzik. 10 x 6§, pp. xvii + 201. 
Vienna : Otto Harrassowitz, 1930. 

This book is edited from a unique MS. in the British Museum, 
of which the authorship is attributed in the catalogue, by 
mistake, to Ibn Serapion. The error was pointed out in 
the Journal for 1913 (p. 305). Nothing is known of Suhrab, 
who is stated in the text to be the author or rather compiler, 
but Mr. Le Strange showed from internal evidence that the 
book was written between a.d. 902 and 945. 

The contents do not hi any way answer to the title. They 
have nothing to do with wonders, but consist of geographical 
arguments for a map — lists of latitudes and longitudes of 
towns, of points on the coast lines of oceans, of islands, lakes, 
mountains, and rivers, and so forth, together with instructions 
how to set the details out so as to make them into a map on 
plane projection. The substance is similar to that of Burnt 
el ard, by El Khwarizmi, which is stated to have been taken 
from the Geography of Ptolemy, and was published in 1926 in 
the same series, but Suhrab’s compilation, though the text is 
generally worse, adds a little to Khwarizmi, and has slight 
differences in arrangement. Surat el ard was reviewed in 
this Journal for 1929. Translations of both texts with com- 
mentaries are promised, and will doubtless bring out their 
significance in relation to the geographical learning of the 
Arabs. The present book has been carefully printed, and 
contains an introduction by the editor. 

140 . 


A. R. Guest. 
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Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier. 

By Erich Ebeling. Part I : Texts. 10 J x 7, pp. 177. 

Berlin and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. 
K.M. 15. 

This is a very interesting volume containing transliterations 
and translations, with notes and introductions, of Babylonian 
texts, the cuneiform originals of which will appear in a second 
volume. Some of the texts are unpublished, others have been 
published imperfectly, and no attempt has previously been 
made to bring them into relation with one another. In fact, 
the whole subject, important as it is, has hitherto met with 
little attention at the hands of the Assyriologists owing to 
want of materials, one result being that one of the most 
interesting of the texts dealing with the subterranean world 
and its judgment seat, though first published as long ago as 
the sixties (in W.A.I. ii, fol. 60), has been wholly misinter- 
preted. 

Dr. Ebeling begins with the account of a dream in which 
an Assyrian king visited the lower world, through which he 
was conducted like Dante in later days. Here he was dragged 
before Nergal, the lord of the Under-regions, but befriended 
by Xsum the intercessor, who recounted how he had piously 
worshipped the gods and taken part in the New Year’s festival. 
Accordingly he was adjudged admission to “the garden of 
plenty ” ( kiri nuJchsi ), where his dark funereal garments were 
exchanged for white robes and he lived for ever in the sunshine 
of heaven. 

This text is followed by Dr. Ebeling with a revised copy 
and translation of the British Museum tablet to which I 
referred above (W.A.I. ii, 60). The latter, he shows, is an 
elaborate and highly important description of Hades with its 
gods and demons and the examination of the dead before its 
dread tribunal, which reminds us of the Egyptian Osirian 
hall of judgment and the so-called negative confession, 
though the Egyptian conception stands on a far higher moral 
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and spiritual level ; indeed, an element of buffoonery has 
been intruded into the Babylonian account. Thus the dead 
man (called nisu “ the soul ”) is made to reply to one of the 
questions put to him : “I am upright — as a murderess ; I 
have a guardian angel — like a trap ; I sing — like a she-ass ; 
a thief is my abomination — (for) I leave nothing that I see.' * 
Among the demi-gods to whom the soul makes appeal is 
Nigara, the first woman according to one Babylonian myth, 
and among the names of Hades (or of a part of Hades) we 
find Sandalippi which, I pointed out many years ago, must 
be the Latin sandapila “ a bier 5 \ The word might have made 
its way into Latin from Etruscan. 

Another fragmentary text makes it clear that there was a 
version of the Creation story which ascribed 46 the victory 
to Tiamat ” in the struggle between chaos and order, and not 
to Merodach. Another fragment is a letter from Adapa, the 
first man, to a certain Libur-zanini, in which he refers to the 
death of Sumugan, the god of the cattle, and his residence 
in the lower world. 

More important are the notes on the religious plays which 
were acted in Babylon, more especially during the Akitu 
or New Year’s festival. The central point of the latter was the 
death and resurrection of the god Merodach. It would 
appear, however, that Merodach was in this version of the 
story the successor of Ann, since in one of the texts (p. 38) 
“ the temple-tower is clearly described as the grave (kirnaJok) 
of Anu This temple-tower or ziggurat , however, must — 
at any rate originally — have been at Erech. 

Among other texts in Dr. Ebeling’s collection are 
conjurations against ghosts and also a ritual for “ opening the 
mouth ” of the image of a deity and thereby inspiring him 
with life. Dr. Ebeling identifies it with the rite of e< washing 
the mouth ” which was repeated two or three times, and may 
be compared with the Egyptian “ opening the mouth” of 
a mummy. A very elaborate ritual was that prescribed for 
“ restoring to life ” or, rather, for restoration to health, for it 
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consisted in throwing the patient and a kid to the ground 
together, brandishing a wooden dagger over the man and 
killing the animal with a copper knife. The whole operation 
was an interesting example of sacrificial substitution of the 
animal for the man. 

The last text in the book describes the creation of man, 
which Dr. Ebeling connects with the so-called “ Atrakhasis 
myth Here the goddess Mami is made the mother of 
mankind and the first man bears the name of Lullu. The story 
emanates from the northern part of Babylonia in contra- 
distinction to the southern legend which made Adapa the 
father of mankind. Man, we are told, was moulded in clay, 
which was mixed with the blood of a god who, we elsewhere 
learn, was Kingu, the opponent of Merodach. Enki, we learn, 
said to other gods : “ A god let us (lit. let them) slay so that 
the gods may be pure in the matter of justice. With his 
flesh and his blood let Nin-Kharsag mingle the clay. Let 
god and man arise therefrom, united in the clay/ 5 The 
parallelism with Gen. ii, 7, is striking ; so, too, is the under- 
lying belief that man could become what he is only through 
the propitiatory sacrifice of one of the gods themselves. 

450 . A. H. S. 
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Review op Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, N. K. Bhattasali, 
By B. J. Thomas. JRAS. October, 1931. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas, in his review of Bhattasalfs Iconography 
of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum , 
criticizes him for pinning faith on my <tf opinions 55 and rashly 
making identifications of certain deities based on me “ alone 
44 This, 55 he states, “ appears to have led Bhattasali to start 
with the Adi-Buddha as the Universal Father, and he goes 
still further in making Adi-Prajna the Universal Mother. 55 

May I ask two questions in regard to the above statement ? 
Firstly, where has Mr. Thomas found that I have referred to 
the Adi-Buddha as the “ Universal Father 55 and to the Adi- 
Prajna other than as his consort or sakti ? Secondly, on what 
does Mr. Thomas base his conclusion that I have led Bhatta- 
sali astray when, in his clear expose of the complicated system 
of the Adi-Buddha and the DhyanI Buddhas, he neither 
quotes nor mentions nor even refers to me ? If Mr. Thomas 
were acquainted with Hodgson's profound work on the Adi- 
Buddha system in Nepal, he would have realized that Bhatta- 
sali had gone direct to the source, and had drawn his data 
(as did I) from Hodgson “ alone 55 . So where is the “ grave 35 
error ? If the Adi-Buddha is not the Absolute, the Origin 
of All-Things, the “ Universal Father 55 (as Bhattasali puts it 
“ for practical purposes 55 ), what is he, according to 
Mr. Thomas ? Unfortunately, he fails to enlighten the student 
as to his personal “ opinion 53 on the subject. 

Mr. E. J. Thomas further states that there is still a worse 
case 35 where I am apparently again accused of leading 
Bhattasali in error ; that of the identification of Bhaisaj- 
yaguru with the Arhat Pindola, with the result that he commits 
the “grave 55 fault of writing “ four pages of legends of 
Pindola Bharadvaja 55 . Is Mr. Thomas prepared to prove 
incorrect my statement that Pindola, one of the sixteen 
Rakhans, is sometimes identified in Japan with the Medecine 
Buddha, otherwise, with Baisajyaguru ? 
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If Mr. Thomas were a student of iconography and had 
travelled extensively in the East and Ear East, he would 
have found that the worship of a deity in one country is 
often changed in conception in another ; an alteration some- 
times influenced by local legends. Is it not the duty of the 
iconographist with first-hand data, to note these various 
aspects and pass them on to students of iconography, who 
may not have had the privilege of travel ? 

Alice Getty. 

As readers of Miss Getty’s letter may be misled into thinking 
that I have attacked her views, I should like to point out 
that I have expressed no opinion on them. I have said, and 
I adhere to it, that Mr. Bhattasali “ repeatedly makes 
identifications based on Miss Getty alone ”, and that in this 
he has “ perhaps been too incautious Mr. Bhattasali 
gave the reason why, and I will not repeat it. If readers 
want to know what I really said of Mr. Bhattasalf s treatment 
of Adi-Parjna and Pindola, I trust that they will refer to 
p. 951 in the last volume of the Journal . 


E. J. Thomas. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

Sir Charles Eliot 

(Note : An obituary notice was published on p, 720 of the Journal 
for July, 1931.) 

There are many, no doubt, who knew the late Sir Charles 
Eliot better than I, but I travelled out with him in 1926 on 
the Hakozaki Maru , at the time when he was revising his 
great work on The History of Hinduism and Buddhism . He 
did me the honour of asking me to make any suggestions 
I might please on the portion dealing with Siam and we had 
many talks on certain aspects of Buddhism in this country. 
One remark of his stands out clearly in my memory. I was 
questioning Mm about some particular point of doctrine, when 
he suddenly turned to me in that way peculiar to himself 
and said : “ How should I know ? I am not a Buddhist.” 
You may perhaps agree with me that it will be of value to 
place this remark on record. 

Sir* Charles was a great man and a most lovable one to 
those who shared his interests and his love of the East. 

His loss is an irreparable one to all interested in Buddhism, 
and his family may be glad to know that a tribute to his 
greatness and his services has been recorded in the annals of 
the Siam Society. 


Reginald le May. 
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Archaeological Discoveries &t Nineveh 

At the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday, 1st October 
(Sir Edward Maclagan in the chair), Dr. R. Campbell 
Thompson read a paper on the 1930-1 season’s excavations 
at Nineveh on behalf of the British Museum, when he was 
accompanied by Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mrs. Thompson and 
Miss Hallett. The expedition, financed by Sir Charles Hyde, # 
had as its objective the clearance of the Temple of Ishtar, 
which had been discovered the previous season. The new 
season’s work has shown that the Temple, originally foimded 
in the third millennium b.c., had been built, or more probably 
restored, subsequently on a solid foundation of unburnt brick. 

It was destroyed at the Fall of Nineveh in 612 b.c., and 
further gutted some hundreds of years later by Parthians, who 
found the brick foundations a mine of clay for their own 
buildings, and the stone inscriptions good material for their 
walls. 

Definite proof that it was the Temple of Ishtar, called 
E-Mashmash, was found in a sculpture which bore an 
inscription of Ashurnasirpal, and in a pavement of bricks of 
the same king, who had restored it in the ninth century. 
An earlier building of solid unburnt brick walls about 10 feet 
high was found close by, and this latter building may have 
been that founded by the Babylonian king Manishtishu, 
c . 2500 b.c., whose presence at Nineveh has now been made 
certain fox the first time by a reference in a fine stone 
cylinder of Shamshi-Adad, c. 1840 b.c. Near this building 
was found a magnificent life-size human head of copper, and 
a spear head inscribed “Temple of Nin (?)-lil ”, dating to 
the third millenium b.c. Much black-painted pottery of the 
kind hitherto found frequently at Susa and in Babylonia 
came to light, the designs being ibexes, birds, or fish. 
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Numerous pieces of cuneiform tablets were also found, the 
best being a large piece of a syllabary, and another large piece 
of the interesting historical epic found three seasons ago. 
But some of the most important points are to be seen in a 
large limestone inscription of Ashurbanipal, now in about 
120 pieces. This contains an account of his buildings and 
campaigns including an amplified account of Dugdamme, 
hitherto known as a king of the Northern hordes, and how 
the gods destroyed his camp by fire from heaven. There is 
also mention of several new foreign princes, and among these 
last is “ Kurash, king of Parsumash ”, £i Opus, king of 
Persia”, described as dwelling e< on the far side of Elam”. 
This can be no other than the grandfather of Cyrus the Great, 
who took Babylon, and who is thus mentioned for the first time 
in a contemporary text, which can hardly be later than 630 b.c. 


“The Impressions of an Englishwoman in Lhasa” 

In the course of a lecture delivered before the Boyal 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Central Asian Society in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal Geographical Society, by the 
kind permission of the President and Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, on 8th October, 1931, on the Impressions 
of the first Englishwoman in Lhasa, Mrs. Leslie Weir spoke 
of the high degree of culture displayed by the upper classes 
in Lhasa ; of their taste in house decoration and in dress, 
a taste entirely unaffected by Western influence. Chinese 
influence undoubtedly there is, and all silks, porcelain, jade, 
etc., are imported from China. Intrinsic value in Tibet is 
a much more real and true factor than in Europe. Art and 
workmanship are, to them, cheap factors ; therefore intrinsic 
value is more real. They were astonished when told that a 
piece of thin silk chiffon wrought into the shape of a European 
dress cost as much as a Tibetan dress made of solid satin 
brocade. The expenses of art and workmanship have certainly, 
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during the last few hundred years, altered and probably 
muddled our Western ideas of intrinsic value. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of their lack of intercourse 
with the West, their manners and their standard of courtesy 
towards one another are very high indeed. The absence of 
hurry and of any idea of the vital importance of time, leaves 
them leisure for courtesy. We cannot realize how much we 
have sacrificed during these late years of scientific advance 
and of accelerated speed. 

A great portion of their time is allotted to the spiritual side 
of life. Whether the trend of spiritual influence is right or 
not according to our standards, matters little. What does 
matter is that they have retained poise, dignity, and spiritual 
repose. All of these we have lost in our hectic striving towards 
scientific achievement. Can civilizations based on science 
alone, advance healthily if divorced from the spiritual side 
of life ? This is indeed a matter for conjecture. 

During Mrs. Weir’s interview with His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama, she touched on various points of advance in the West — 
aeroplanes, wireless, etc., but His Holiness did not really 
evince much interest in Europe. The trend of his conversation 
invariably returned to his interest in the welfare of all living 
things, human and animal. He seriously considers himself 
responsible for their well being. She gathered from what he 
said that, in his opinion, the advance of science certainly did 
not make for the happiness of mankind. To this view may be 
attributed his strong desire to exclude completely all inter- 
course with the West. 

Hygiene is practically unknown in Tibet, but thanks to the 
dryness of the climate at those high altitudes, epidemic 
disease is rare, save smallpox, which takes a heavy toll. 
Desire for vaccine, of which people in South Tibet have 
recently learnt the value, provides one exception to their 
taboo on the products of Western scientific achievement. 
There are no hospitals, and survival of the fittest is to them 
a good and proper procedure, leading to few tiresome 
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complications. Absence of rich, imported food serves to keep 
people well and strong. Their food is generally speaking very 
simple, barley flour, butter, tea, dried meat and cheese, 
occasional vegetables and milk form the bulk of the diet. 
Sugar is a delicacy rarely seen by the lower classes. The 
upper classes use excellent Chinese tinned and dried foods lor 
special occasions, seaweed being a favourite dish. The iodine 
content of seaweed is probably beneficial to people so far 
removed from the sea. Fuel is used almost exclusively for 
cooking purposes. Almost all households retire at sunset 
and rise at dawn, thus obviating the intricacies of lighting and 
the difficulty of importing oil. Women spin and weave wool 
into serviceable cloth, and hides serve for the colder months. 

Few servants are paid in coin, nearly all in kind. This 
condition is closely akin to slavery. Poor relations work for 
their richer brothers, and appear to be content with their lot. 
Charity is considered spiritually beneficial to the giver only. 
By giving he improves his chances of a happier lot in his next 
incarnation. Beggars by the thousand gladly avail themselves 
of this advantage, thereby incidentally doing service to their 
betters. 

The Potala is the wonder mystery palace dominating Lhasa. 
By kind permission of the Dalai Lama, Colonel and Mrs. Weir 
were enabled to explore many treasure rooms. Owing to 
recent serious thefts (attributed to the former chief warden 
himself), most of the treasures are linked together with 
sealed ropes or guarded by great iron chain curtains. The 
vaults are said to contain bullion and precious stones in 
considerable quantities. 

Few have been permitted to lift the veil of secrecy which 
envelops Lhasa. Tibet is as inaccessible to-day as she was 
five hundred years ago. The League of Nations has, indeed, 
long to wait before she enters the fold. 


JR AS. JANUARY 1932. 
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Through Northern and Eastern Persia with a 
Cine^Kodak 

On 21st October, 1931, at a joint meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and the Royal Central Asian Society, Mr. C. P. 
Skrine showed a number of slides and 16 mm. cinema films 
illustrative of his travels in Sistan and Persian Baluchistan 
during 1927-9 and of his journey by car during March and 
April, 1931, a from Zahidan (Duzdap) on the Perso-Baluch 
border to Haifa in Palestine. The Sistan film showed the 
difficulties from mud, sand, and floods experienced by 
motorists in the “ inland delta” of the Helmand ; scenes 
in the bazaars of Sistan towm (now renamed by the Persians 
Zabul), among the aboriginal lake-dwellers of the Hamun, 
and at the castle of a local landowner of old family, Sardar 
Ali Khan Sarabandi of Sehkoha. Slides were shown of the 
ruins of Zahidan, the ancient capital of Sistan, which was 
sacked and destroyed by Tamarlane in 1383, of the more 
recent ruins of the Arg or citadel and of sunset over 
the Sistan Hamun. A film not previously exhibited in 
London showed an ascent of the volcano Kuli-i-Taftan 
(13,035 feet) in October, 1929 ; Baluch and Persian local 
types, the latter including members of an ancient Persian 
race, remnants of which have escaped being swamped 
by the tide of Baluch immigration from the West and still 
inhabit a few secluded mountain valleys in the immediate 
vicinity of the Kuh-i-Taftan. One of these valleys, that 
of Ropask, contains two remarkable features. There is 
a cave-cemetery known as the cc Tombs of the Seventy 
Mullahs ”, consisting of a number of superterranean graves 
dating probably from the early centuries of the Muhammadan 
era, all contained in a vast shallow grotto under a lofty 
overhanging scarp of lava on the flank of the Kuh-i-Taftan ; 
close by is a cave-fortress of considerable size and probably 
about the same date. Other finds of antiquarian interest 
of which photographic records were made included beautifully 
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inscribed gravestones at two points in the Tamindan Valley ; 
fragments of a carved stone column and of glazed pottery 
at Tamin on the opposite (north) side of the Ivuli and numerous 
signs of ancient irrigation-works and the massive stone-built 
villages once served by them. 

The latter half of the lecture was taken up with a 
cinematographic record, supplemented by a few slides of 
Mr. and Mrs. Skrine’s motor- journey from Duzdap to Haifa 
■via Meshed, the South Caspian Coast, Tehran, Isfahan and 
Bagdad. A start was made from Duzdap on 12th March 
and Haifa was reached on 10th April. The time taken included 
halts of four days at Tehran, three at Barfurush near the 
Caspian coast and one each at Meshed, Isfahan, Kermanshah, 
Bagdad and Damascus. The moving and still pictures 
shown included the following : Persian Customs officials 
at Duzdap examining the luggage of Indian Shra pilgrims 
bound for Meshed ; a caravan of nomad Sistani Balueh 
on their way from their winter grazings in the Helmand 
delta to their summer pastures in the Sarhad ; a well-known 
territorial magnate of the Qainat among his retainers at his 
house near Birjand ; crossing the dreaded Amrani plain and 
the high passes, still covered with snow, between Turbat-i- 
Haidari and Meshed ; the beautiful Qadamgah tomb and forti- 
fications near Nishapur, the birth-place of Omar Khayyam ; 
the Firuzkuh passes and the dense beech-forests, carpeted 
with primroses and violets, on the northern slopes of the 
Elburz Mountains ; the quaint architecture, picturesque 
costumes and varied landscapes of Mazanderan ; a tele- 
panoramic view of the snows of the Elburz from Barfurush, 
with Demavend (18,600 feet) towering above them all ; the 
British Legation at Tehran ; the late citadel of the Qajar 
Shahs just outside the capital, with another view of Demavend 
in the distance ; the shrine of Fatima at Qum ; and several 
of the architectural beauties of sixteenth-century Isfahan ; 
the old city at Sultanabad and interior views of the bazaars 
at Kermanshah ; Guran Kurds in camp near the Iraq frontier, 
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a glimpse which reminded the lecturer strongly of the Kirghiz 
of Central Asia ; the interior of the mosque of Shaikh Abdul 
Qadir Gilani at Bagdad and impressions of the magnificent 
Byzantine architecture of Damascus. 


The Conquest of Kamet 

This lecture was delivered before the Royal Asiatic Society 
on 12th November by Mr. F. S. Smythe, the explorer and 
mountaineer. 

The lecturer described the work of the expedition that had 
as its objects the ascent of Kamet, 25,447 feet, one of the 
greatest peaks in the Central Himalaya and the second highest 
peak within the British Empire and explorations in the 
Badrinath range which forms the watershed of the Alaknanda 
and Gangotri rivers, the two parent tributaries of the Ganges. 
In both objects the expedition was successful. 

The lecture began with a description of the nine previous 
attempts or reconnaissances on Kamet and the special equip- 
ment and food necessary for high altitude mountaineering. 
Leaving the hill station of Ranikhet on 18th May the 
expedition marched 150 miles to the base camp on the 
Raikana glacier to the East of Kamet. The route lay up and 
down the lower foothill ranges of the Himalaya through 
country of great variety and beauty. Photographs show the 
immense forests stretching up to the foot of the Himalaya 
and the tropical valleys. The 12,000 feet Kuari Pass was then 
crossed and the expedition ascended the Dhaoli valley to 
the Bhotia village of Niti. The base camp was reached on 
7th June. From the base camp the expedition ascended 
the East Kamet glacier to Meades Col, establishing five 
camps, the highest being 23,300 feet on Meades Col. They 
were able to establish an advanced base on 20,600 feet 
provisioned for six weeks whence they could have besieged 
Kamet should the weather have broken. 
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By going slowly and advancing from one camp to the 
next only when acclimatized they kept fit and were able to 
make their attack on the summit on 21st June. The first 
party consisted of R. L. Holdsworth, E. E. Shipton, and 
the lecturer, with the Darjeeling porters, Lewa and Nima 
Dqrje. Of the last two only Lewa reached the summit. 
Owing to altitude and bad snow conditions coupled with 
the difficulty of the upper part of the mountain, it took 
them eight and a half hours to climb the final 2,200 feet 
from Camp 5. On the way all were frostbitten save the 
lecturer owing to cold and exhaustion and the Sirdar Lewa 
subsequently lost all the top joints of his toes. The ascent 
was repeated by Captain E. St. J. Birnie, and Dr. R. Greene 
two days later, accompanied by the local porter, Kesar 
Singh. 

After the completion of the ascent the party proceeded 
on the second part of the expedition. The range south of 
Kamet was crossed to Badrinath, the holy pilgrims 5 centre. 
Thence the Arwa valley was explored and the vast and 
complicated glacier system roughly mapped and photographed. 
Ten peaks between 19,000 and 22,000 feet were climbed by 
the expedition in the course of their explorations. The 
expedition then returned to Badrinath and Ranikhet, which 
latter was reached on 13th August. 


Historical Documents relating to Ceylon 
A Request for Assistance in bringing them to Light 

Sir, — The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed 
a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the existence 
of hitherto unknown documents relating to the history of the 
island, which are extant in the hands of private individuals 
and of institutions. Many important documents have been 
removed from the island, and have found their way into private 
collections ; there are others among the private papers of 
those who have had official or semi-official connection with 
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the affairs of Ceylon, or who have at various times had occasion 
to visit its shores. To illustrate this point, the most important 
original authority for the period of the Portuguese occupation 
came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of recent years much 
light has been thrown on the taking over of Ceylon by the 
British, by papers in private hands in Scotland. 

The majority of such papers will be concerned with the 
history of the island during the last four centuries, but it is 
possible that there may be also some “ sannases 55 (engraved 
copper plates) and “ olas (inscribed palm-leaves) dating 
perhaps from pre-European times, preserved as curiosities 
in private or even public collections. We are anxious to 
ascertain the whereabouts of such documents, and therefore 
ask you to allow this letter to appear in your valuable columns. 
If any of your readers are in a position to afford us any 
information, we shall be most grateful if they will put it at 
our disposal by writing to the Secretary of the Ceylon 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Government Archives, 
Colombo, of to me. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in inserting this letter, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. A. Pakeman, 

Chairman , Ceylon Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

University College, 

Colombo. 

1 5th September, 1931. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present , vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 
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Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Nlti-Sara 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 9 : Sahitya-darpana, text fasc. 3, 4, 5, 
1850-75. No. 11 : Taittiriya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. 
No. 27 : Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, fasc. 1, 1854. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions , pt-s. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets , etc., in the British 
Museum, parts 1, 3, 5-11, and 26 ; 10 parts. 

Giornale Societd Asiatica Italiana . Naova Serie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische Taut- 
en Volkenkunde, Deel 59, afiL 1, 2. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle. serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

North Indian Notes and Queries , vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. 5 ; vol. iii, Nos. 11, 12 ; 
New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the beginning. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii, No. 27, Sept. 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records , vol. i, No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Cowley Memorial Feed 

As brought to the notice of the public in The Times of 
11th November, 1931, a fund is being formed to commemorate 
the life long devotion of the late Sir Arthur Cowley to the 
cause of learning, and his thirty-five years’ service in the 
Bodleian Library. The Committee is seeking to found a 
Lectureship in Rabbinic Hebrew without restriction and, if 
possible, to unite it with the custody of Oriental books and 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, thus combining the 
two-fold work of a distinguished member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Friends who wish to subscribe are asked to 
communicate with Mr. G. R. Driver, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. ' . . V; 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences 

The British Organizing Committee desire to bring to the 
notice of archaeologists the First International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which will be held in 
London from 1st to 6th August, 1932. The Congress will 
be divided into sections, the third of which deals with the 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient World. 
Historical civilizations will only be dealt with in so far as the 
material is auxiliary to prehistoric and protohistoric studies 
or is treated according to their methods. The British 
Organizing Committee cordially invite the co-operation of 
archaeologists engaged in research in Egypt and the Near East, 
more especially those interested in the relations of the Near 
East with the Ancient Mediterranean World and the area of 
the Caucasus and South Russia. Agenda and invitations 
will gladly be sent on application to the Secretary of the 
British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Orientalia. Vol. x, Pars, ii, 1931. 

Blok, H. P. Fiinf Grabreliefs aus dem nenen Reich (mit 3 
Tafeln), 

Ebbed, B. Papyrus Ebers und die altagyptischen Arzte. 

Wesendonk, 0. G. von. Zu Yasna 51, 20-2. 

Lliders, H. Das Zeichen flir 70 in den Inschriften von Mathura 
aus der Saka- und Kusana-Zeit (mit 1 Tafel). 

Caland, W. A note on the Satapathabrahmana. 

Ivanow, W. A Specimen of Bashgaii from Kamdesh. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society . Vol. Ii, No. 3, 
Sept., 1931. 

Kent, Rowland G. The Recently Published Old Persian 
Inscriptions. 

Prince, J. Dyneley. Surviving Turkish Elements in Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Barton, George A. A New Inscription of Entemena. 

The Antiquaries Journal. Vol. xi, Oct., 1931. 

Woolley, C. L. Excavations at Ur, 1930-1. 

Arckivfiir Orientforschung. Band vii, Heft 1-2, 1931. 

Weidner, E. F. Die alteste Nachricht liber das persische 
Konigshaus. Kyros I. ein Zeitgenosse Assurbanaplis. 

Opitz, D. Die Darstellungen der Araberkampfe Assurbanaplis 
aus dem Palaste zu Ninive (mit 3 Tafeln). 

Bissing, Fr. W. F. von. Probleme der agyptischen Vorgeschiehte. 
III. Noch einmal Aegypten und Mesopotamien. 

Galling, Kurt. Das Lowenpostament vom Nahr el-Kelb (mit 3 
Abbildungen). 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques. Tome vii, No. I, 1931. 

Pelliot, Paul. Sceaux-amulettes de bronze avec croix et colombes 
provenant de la boucle du Fleuve Jaune. (Planches i-viii.) 

Contenau, Dr. G, Monuments mesopotamiens nouvellement 
acquis ou pen connus. (Planches ix-xi.) 

Cuisinier, Jeanne. LTnfluence de lTnde sur les danses en Extreme 
Orient. (Planche xii.) 

Kozlov, P. Les Decouvertes archeologiques de F expedition 
mongolo-tibetaine. 

Takacs, Zoltan de. L’Art des grandes migrations en Hongrie 
et en Extreme Orient. (Planches xiv-xvi.) 
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Tome vii, No. 2, 1931. 

Takacs, Z. cle. L’Art cles grandes migrations en Hongrie et en 
Extreme-Orient (suite). (Planches xvii-xix. 1 ) 

Contenau, G. Monuments mesopotamiens recemment acquis ou 
peu connus (Musee du Louvre) (suite). (Planches xx-xxiv.) 

Przyluski, J. Notes sur Tage du bronze en Indochine : I, Danseur 
et musicien. (Planche xxv.) 

Combaz, G. La Loi de frontalite dans la sculpture indienne. 

Goloubew, V. La Province du Thanh-hoa et sa ceramique. 
(Planches xxxiii-xl.) 

Bengal , Past and Present Vol. xli, Part 2, Serial No. 82. 

April- June, 1931. 

Foster, Sir W. George Duncan Beechy. 

Sarkar, Dr. S. C. Some notes on the intercourse of Bengal with 
the Northern Countries in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century. 

Bullock, Capt. H. Some Soldiers of Fortune. 

Monumental Inscription in the U.P. : II. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Vol. xvii, Part 1, March, 1931. 

Sharma, Dr. M. Magical Beliefs and Superstitions in Buddhism. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde van Ncderlandsch- 
Indie . Deel 88, Afl. 1 en 2, 1931. 

Berg, C. C. Een niewe redactie van der roman van Radan Wijaya. 

(uit.) Kidung Harsa-Wijaya : Middel-Javaansch historische 

roman. 

Middelkop, P. Gegevens over het Timoorsche Adathuwelijk. 

Deel 88, Afl. 3, 1931. 

Rassers, Dr. W. H. Over den oorsprong van het Javaansche 
Tooneel. 

Boletim Do Instituto Vasco Da Gama . No. 10, 1931. 

Heras, H. Muhammad bin Tuglak e o Reino de Maabir. 

Gomes, M. E. S. Chandrapur nao sera Chandor ? (Chandrapur 
and Chandor.) 

Pissurlencar, P. Portugueses e Maratas (IV) : Como se perden 
Ba 9 aim. (The Portuguese and the Marathas. IV : The loss 
of Ra 9 aim.) 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. Vol. vii, Nos. 1 and 2. 

1931. 

Ivanow, W. More on Biography of Ruzbihan Al-Raqli. 

Fawcett, Sir C. Gerald Aungier’s Report on Bombay. 
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British Museum Quarterly. VoL vi, No. 1, 1931. 

Index to vols. i-v. 

Sandstone Eelief of Rehmira 4 of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Demotic Papyrus from Philadelphia. 

Bronze Coins of the Kings of Syria. 

Gold Statuette of Persian Horseman from Oxus Treasure. 

Vol. vi, No. 2, 1931. 

A Sumerian Statue. 

Demotic Papyri. 

Rein-Ring from Luristan. 

A Cambodian Sculpture. 

Japanese Prints : R. N. Shaw Gift. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Yol. xxi, Part ii, 

Aug., 1931. 

Brown, J. Coggin, Relics of the Stone Age in Burma. 

Lack, Lieut. -Col. H. Palaeolithic Man in Burma. 

Swart, Mrs. R. B. Burmese Birth Customs. 

J. S. F. Two Nats of Nyaunghla. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . 
Vol. xxxi, No. 82, 1931. 

Bade, Dr. W. F. A Thousand Years before Abraham. 

Ferguson, Donald. The Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon. 
Paranavitama, S. Three Chola Invasions of Ceylon, not recorded 
in the Mahavamsa. 

Brohier, R. L. Notes on an ancient Habitation near Kudiramalai. 
Caucasica. Fasc. 8, 1931. 

Trubetzkoy, Flirst N. Die Konsonantensysteme der Ostkau- 
kasischen Sprachen. 

Carolsfeld, H. S. von. Ablaut ausserhalb der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, besonders in den kaukasischen und nord- 
amerikanisehen Sprachen. 

Mark wart, Josef. Iberer und Hyrkanier. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellsckaft. 

Band 10: N.F., Heft 3, 193 1. 

Spiegelberg, W. Die demotische Literatur. 

Eissfeldt, 0. Zwei Leidener Darstellungen der israelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte. 

Pring, W. Gilgamesch und Alexander. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology . Vol. xvii, Parts ill and iv, 
Nov., 1931. 

Sloley, R, W. Primitive Methods of Measuring Time. 

Griffith, F. LI. Excavations at Tell El- 4 Amarnah, 1923-4. 
A : Statuary. 
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Colin Baly, T. J. A note on the origin of Osiris. 

Pendlebury, J, D. S. Preliminary Report of Excavations at 
Tell El-‘Amarnah, 1930-1. 

Gardiner, A. H. Additions to the Hieroglyphic Fount (1931). 

Revue des Etudes Armeniennes . Tome x, Fasc. 2, 1930. 
Markwart, J. Uber den Ursprung des armenischen Alphabetes 
in Yerbindnng mit der Biographie des heiligen Mast‘oc e . 

1 : .Der Stammbaum der armenischen Bagraditen. 2 : 

Ursprung der georgischen Bagraditen. 

Skizzen zur historischen Topographie und Geschichte von 

Kaukasien. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Cahier ii, 1931. 

Mercier, L. Reorganisation egyptienne de la “ justice du chraa V 

Epigraphica hidica. Vol. xx, Part i, Jan., 1929. 

Vogel, J. Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at 
Nagarj unikonda. 

Bastri, H. Nalanda Stone Inscription of the reign of 
Yasovarmmadeva. 

Aiyer, K. U. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Epigraphia I ndo-Moslemica. Vol. xix, 1927-8. 1931. 
Kuraishi, M. H. Multan : Its brief History and Persian and 
Arabic Inscriptions. 

Yazdani, G. An Inscription of ‘Ala’u-d-dln Khaljl from Rakkasgi 
in the Bijapur District. 

Inscriptions of Bidar. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxviii, No. 4, Oct., 1931. 
Skrine, C. P. The Highlands of Persian Baluchistan. 

La Geographic. Tome lv, Nos. 3-4-, Mars-Avril, 1931. 
Lamare, P. Lexique des geographiques. 

Nos. 5-6, Mai-Juin, 1931. 

J. P. Les liaisons aeriennes de la Chine. 

Tome Ivi, No. 1, Sept., 1931. 

Groslier, Georges. Eaux et Lumieres : Journal de route sur le 
Mekong cambodigien. 

Frejaville, Gustave. Geographie et Cinema : Le Monde sur 
Fecran. 

Watelin, M. Conference : Les Chateaux forts des Croises en 
Syrie et a Chypre. 
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The Indian Antiquary. Part dccxJxv (YoL lx), August, 1931. 
Codrington, K. de B. Some Indian Terracotta Figurines. 
Przyluski, J. The Name of the Kharosthi Script. 

Bonnerjea, B. Prayascitta, or Hindu Ideas on the Expiation 
of Sin. 

Temple, Sir B. C. (the late). Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folk-lore. 

Part Dccxlxvi (YoL lx), Sept., 1931. 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Bonnerjea, B. Prayascitta, or Hindu Ideas on the Expiation 
of Sin. 

Venkatasubbiah, A. Athabhagiye. 

Nath, P. Was the Kautaliya Arthasastra in prose oi* in verse ? 

Indian Historical Quarterly. Yol. vii, No. 2, June, 3 931. 
Mitra, Achyuta K. Origin of the Bell-Capital. 

Chaudhuri, S. Bhusan. Topography in the Puranas. 

Eay, N. Banjan. A Surya Icon from a Dasavatara Temple, 
Pagan. 

Gupta, Miss M. D. Early Yisnuism and Narayamya Worship. 

Yol. vii, No. 3, September, 1931. 

Sarkar, B. Nath. Finger-Posts of Bengal History. 

Mitra, S. Nath. The Queen’s Donation Edict. 

Law, Dr. N. Nath. Studies in the Kautillya. 

Sinha, Prof. H. N. The Frontier Problem of the Mughals. 
Banerjea, J. Nath. Usnlsa-£iraskata (a Mahapurusa-laksa n a ) in 
the early Buddha images of India. 

Bulletin d’Institut Francois d[ ArcMoloyie Orientate. 

Tome xxx, 2* me Partie, 1930. 

Keimer, L. Quelques remarques sur la huppe dans FEgypte 
ancienne (4 planches). 

Lauer, J.-Ph. Bemarques sur les monuments du roi Zoser a 
Saqqarah (2 planches). 

Till, W. C. Die Yokalisation des Fayyumischen. 

Crum, W. E. Un nouveau mot copte pour “ navire 
Peet, T. E. An ancient Egyptian ship’s log. 

Yirolleaud, Ch. La divination babylonienne. 

Tome xxxi (Premier Fascicule), 1931. 

Jouguet, P. Dedicace grecque de Medamoud (avec 1 planche). 
Graindor, P. A propos de la dedicace de Medamoud. 

Journal of Indian History . Yol. x, Part 1, No. 28, April, 1931. 
Sharma, B. C. S. The Prince of Wales Museum Inscription of 
Jayake£i III, the Kadamba King of Goa. 
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Srinivasacliari, C. S. The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Anancla Bang a Pillai (1736-61). 

Das, Harihar. Peshwa Raghunath Rail’s Agents in England. 

Chatter] i, Nandalal. Mir Qasim’s Intrigues against Mir Jafar, 
Nawab of Bengal. 

Yol. x, Part ii, No. 28, Aug., 1931. 

Aiyangar, S. K. Abul Hasan Qutub Shat and his Ministers, 
Madanna and Akranna. 

Shembavnekar, K. M. A Puzzle in Indian Epigraphy. 

Srinivasacliari, C. S. The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (1736-61). 

Moraes, G. M. Sindabur of the Arab Writers. 

Islam. Band xix, Heft 4, 1931. 

Strothmann, R. Islamische Konfessionskunde und das Sektenbuch 
des As'arl. 

Kraus, P. Hebraische und syrische Zitate in ismaTlitischen 
Schriften. 


Islamica. Yol. 5, Ease. 1, 1931. 

Fischer, A. Koprulii-zade Mehmed Fuad ( 'Abdtilhaqq Hamid, 
der Erneuerer). 

Gestalten, Gebrauch, Namen und Herkunft der muslimischen 

Bekenntnisformel. 

Liehtenstadter, von Ilse. Das Nasib der altarabischen 
Q aside. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society. 

Yol. xxviii, Fortieth Session, 1930-1. 

Ponsonby Fane, Dr. R. A. B. Jinshin No Ran : An Episode of 
early Japanese History. 

David, Sir Percival, Bart. The Shoso-in. 

Hobson, R. L. Notes on Japanese Pottery. 

Jonas, F. M. The Yatate (with some notes on Quivers and 
Tobacco-pipes). 

Seligman, Prof. C. G. Japanese Temperament and Character. 

Kato, Prof. Genchi. The Theological System of Arabe. No 
Kanetomo. 

Boxer, C. R. European Influence on Japanese Sword-fittings. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review. New Series. Yol. xxii, No. 2, 

Oct., 1931. 

Konig, Dr. E. The Modern Attack on the Historicity of the 
Religion of the Patriarchs. 

Ginsberg, Dr. H. L. An Obscure Hebrew Word. 
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Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. 

Vol. xv, Part ii, Aug., 1931. 

Evans, I. H. N. A Search for Antiquities in Kedah and Perils. 

Excavations at Nyong, Tembeling River, Pahang. 

A Further Slab-built Grave at Sungkai, Perak. 

A Stone Spear-head from Pahang. 

A Note on Beaked Stone Adzes. 

An Iron Implement of Unusual Type. 

An Attempted Classification of Iron Age Implements. 

IJEcole Frangaise d' Extreme Orient . Tome xxx, Nos. 1-2, 

Jan.-Fevr., 1930. 

Poussin, L. de la Vallee. Documents d’Abhidharma. 

Ccedes, George. Les Inscriptions malaises de Qrlvijaya. 

Halliday, R. Les Inscriptions mon du Siam (avec la collaboration 
de C. 0. Blagden). 

Nguyln-van-Khoan. Essay sur le dinh et le culte du genie 
tntelaire des villages au Tonkin. 

Revue de VHistoire des Religions. Tome cl, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Mars-Juin, 1930. 

Virolleaud, Ch. Le Voyage de Gilgamish au Paradis. 

Genouillac, H. de. Nouveaux princes et cites nouvelles de Sumer. 

Mitteihmgen. des Seminars fur O'rientdUsehe Sprachen. 
Jahrgang xxxiii, 1930. 

Gabain, Annemarie von. Ein Ffirstenspiegcl : Das Sin- YU des 
Lu Kia. 

Marcks, Missionar. Bericht fiber die „ Hauptlingssprachen a 
bei den Batak auf Sumatra. 

Otte, Friedrich. Bemerkimgen zur angewandten Wirtschaft- 
wissenschaft in China. 

Simon, Walter. Yen-wen-dui-dschan und Kokuyaku-Kanbun. 
Eine bibliographische Zusammenstellung. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xxii, New Series. 

No. 2, Oct., 1931. 

Law, Dr. B. C. Geographical References in the Ceylonese 
Chronicles. 

Shamasastri, Dr. R. The Viveka-Sara of Sankarananda. 

Saletore, B. A. Harshavardhana in the Karnatak. 

Oceania. Vol. i, No. 2, July, 1930. 

Wedgwood, C. H. The Nature and Functions of Secret Societies. 
Hogbin, H. I. Spirits and the Healing of the Sick in Ontong Java. 
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Vol. i. No. 4, Jan.-March, 1931. 

Hogbin, H. I. The Social Organization of Ontong Java. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society , 1928-30. 1931. 
King, W. Origins of Lustre. 

Hobson, R. L. Potsherds from Brahminabad. 

Peking Notes. 

Jackson, Sir H. A note on certain fragments of Pottery from 
Fust at. 

Hetherington, A. L. Purple Ting. 

1930-31. 

Sarre, Prof. F. Seljuk and Early Osmanli Pottery of Miletus. 
Raphael, 0. 0. Notes on Siamese Ceramics. 

Ostasiaiische Zeitschrift. N.F. 7. Jahrg., Heft. 3 und 4, 1931. 
Hefter, Jonny. Abhandlung iiber die Landschaftsmalerei von 
Wang Wei. 

Bachofer, Ludwig. Zur Plastik von Hadda (3 Tafeln). 

Cohn, William. Em Kuang der Chou-Zeit (2 Tafeln). 

Goetz, Hermann. Geschichte der indischen Miniatur-Mal ere i 
(1 Tafel). 

Palestine Exploration Fund. Oct., 1931. 

Garstang, J. The Walls of Jericho : The Marston-Melchett 
Expedition of 1931. 

Gregory, J. W. Geological Researches in the Judean Desert. 
Wainwright, G. A. Caphtor, Keftin, and Cappadocia. 

Sukenik, E. L. Funerary Tablet of Uzziah, King of Judah. 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Yol. xi, Nos. 3-4, 1931. 
Abel, F.-M. ‘Attarah et Nasbeh au Moyen Age. 

Mayer, L. A. Arabic Inscriptions of Gaza V. 

Neuville, R. Notes de Prehistoire Palestinienne. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. Yol. Ixxx, No. 4121, 
Nov. 13, 1931. 

Gait, Sir E. British Research Work in India. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Vol. xv, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Jan.-April, 1931. 

Mercer, S. A. B. An Expedition to Abyssinia. 

Dougherty, R. P. North Arabia and the Ancient Sealand. 
Kaplan, Chaim. The Flood in the Book of Enoch and Rabbinics. 

Studi e Materials di Storia delle Religioni. Vol. vii, Fasc. 1° e 2°, 

Sept., 1931. 

Furlani, G. Ornament! astrali e corazze di dei dell’Asia anteriore 
antica. 
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Sudan Notes and Records * Vol. xiv, Part i, 1931. 

Reisner, Prof. G. A. TJronarti. 

Nalder, L. F. Fung Origins. 

Syria 

Revue d’Art Oriental et d’ ArcMologie. Tome xii. Deuxieme 
Fascicule, 1931. 

Mouterde, Rene, et Poidebard, A. La Yoie antique des cara vanes 
entre Palmyre et Hit au xi e siecle ap. J.-C. d’apres ime 
inscription retrouvee au S.-E. de Palmyre (1930). 

Cantineau, Joseph. Textes palmyreniens provenant de la fouille 
du Temple de Bel. 

Sauvaget, Jean. Inscriptions arabes du Temple de Bel a Palmyre. 

Armaneg Bey Sakisian. La Miniature a Texposition d’art persan 
de Burlington House. 

Tijdschnft voor Indische Taal-, Land- en V'olkenbunde . 

Deel lxx, Ad. 2 en 3, 1930. 

Esser, Dr. S. J. Renward Brandstetter. 

Poerbatjaraka, R. Ng. Dr. De naam Dharma wang^a . 

Drewes, Dr. G, W. J. Sjamsi Tabriz in de Javaansche Hagio- 
grapbie. 

Wink, P. Verslag van een bezoek aan de Orang-Darat van 
Rempang op 4 Februari 1930. 

Onvlee, Dr. L., Jr. Opmerkingen over verwantschapsbetrekkingen 
bij de Soembaneezen. 

Bikker, Ds. A. Enkele Ethnograpliisehe Mededeelingen over de 
Mamasa-Toradja’s. 

Deel Ixxi, Afl. 1 en 2, 1931. 

Wirz, Paul. Die lotemistischen und sozialen System e in 
hollandisch Neuguinea. 

Hooykaas, Dr. C. Een hypothese omtrent den oorsprong van bet 
Oudjavaanscbe verbaal van Kuiljarakarna. 

Brandes, Dr. J. Het Probleem van de Maleiscbe Hikayat Kalilab 
dan Daminab. 

T'oung Pao. Vol. xxviii. Nos. 1-2, 1931. 

Mironov, N. D. Nyayaprave&a. 

Karlgren, B. Tibetan and Chinese. 

Duyvendak, J. J. L. Wong's system for arranging Chinese 
characters. 

The Togo Gakuho . Report of the Japanese Oriental Society . 

Vol. xix, No. 2, Aug., 1931. 

Aidzu, Y. On the Chronological Study of the Foundation of 
Horinji Temple, Nara. 

JR AS. JANUARY 1932 . 
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Tsuda, S. On the Oonfucian Theory of Li and Yo. 

Suzuki, S. On the Name of Nan-chao and the Position of the Six 
Tribes of Chao. 

Maema, K. On the Genuineness of the Inscriptions of Chin-- 
hing-wang, King of Silla. 

University of Liverpool. Annals of Archceology and Anthropology .. 

Vol.xviii, Nos. 3-4, Oct., 1931. 

Yan Buren, E. D. Two Statuettes of an Enthroned Goddess. 

Thompson, R. C., and Hutchinson, R. W. The site of the Palace 
of Ashurnasirpal at Nineveh, excavated in 1929-30 on behalf 
of the British Museum. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Bequeathed by Miss Mary Lmnsden 

Arlington, L. C., The Chinese Drama from the earliest times 
until to-day. Coloured plates. Hi X 91. Shanghai, 1930. 

Backhouse, E., and Bland, J. 0. P., Annals and Memoirs of the 
Court of Peking. Plates. 10 X 61. Boston, 1915. 

Bazin, Aine, Theatre chinois ou ehoix de pieces composees 
sous les empereurs mongols. 9| x 6|. Paris , 1838. 

Bland, J. 0. P., Li Hung-chang. 9x6. London , 1917. 

Brandt, J., Introduction to Literary Chinese. 9 X 6i. Peking , 
1927. 

Brown, C. Campbell, China in Legend and Story. 81 X 51, 
Edinburgh , 1907. 

Chavannes, E., Contes et legendes du bouddhisme chinois, trad. 
Preface de S. Levi. Les Classiques de F Orient, 4. 91 X 6. 
Paris , 1921. 

ClFeng yii k c ao, A Manual of Chinese Quotations, transl with the 
text by J. H. S. Lockhart. 9J X 6|. Hong-Kong , 1893. 

China Journal of Science and Arts, The. Yol. 2, No. 1 ; Vol. 4, 
Nos. 3, 6 ; Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 4. 1924-6. 

Chuang Tzu ; Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer, transl 
by H. A. Giles, 2nd edition. 9x6. London, 1926. 

Cordier, G., Un voyage a Yunnansen, 2 me edition. 9 X 51. 
H anoi-haiyphong , 1923. 

Cornaby, W. A., A String of Chinese Peach-Stones. Coloured 
plates. 9 X 6J. London, 1895. 

Davis, F. H., Myths and Legends of Japan. Coloured plates. 
9x6. London, 1919. 

Doolittle, J., A Vocabulary of the Chinese Language romanized 
in the Mandarin Dialect. Vol. 2, pts. 2, 3. 9 X 8. Foochow , 
1872. 

English and Chinese Standard Dictionary, 5th edition. 9 X 6|. 
Shanghai , 1925. 

1. Gems of Chinese Verse. 2. More Gems of Chinese Poetry, 
transl by W. J. B. Fletcher. 9 X 61. Shanghai, 1926, 1928. 

Giles, H. A., The Civilization of China. Home University Library. 
7 X 4|. London, 1911. 

A History of Chinese Literature. 8 X 51. New York, 

1923. 

Goodrich, C., A Pocket Dictionary (Chinese-English) and 
Pekinese Syllabary. 6x5. Shanghai, 1922. 
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Granet, M., Danses et legendes de la Chine ancienne. 2 vols. 
9J X 6. Paris, 1926. 

Gregory, J. W., and C. J., To the Alps of Chinese Tibet. 9x6. 
London, 1923. 

Groot, J. J. M. de, Eeligion in China. 8 X 5-J. New York, 1912. 
Sillier, W., An English-Chinese Dictionary of Peking Colloquial, 
new edition enlarged by T. Backhouse and S. Barton. 
8 X 5J. Shanghai, 1920. 

Hirth, F., The Ancient History of China. 8 X 5J. New York, 
!923. 

Hodous, L., Folkways in China. Probsthain’s Or. Ser., 18. 
8 X 5J. London, 1929. 

Hutson, f., Mythical and Practical in Szechwan. Maps from 
Chinese sources. 9 X 6. Shanghai, 1915. 

Keith, Elizabeth, Eastern Windows, an artist’s notes of travel. 

Coloured plates. Ilf X 9f. London, n.d. 

Kiang Kang-Hu, The Jade Mountain, a Chinese Anthology, 
transl. by W. Bynner. 8f X 6. New York, 1929. 
Koii-houng-ming, L’esprit du peuple chinois, trad, par P. Bival. 
8x5. Paris, 1927. 

Laloy, L., La Musique Chinoise. 8f x 5f. Paris, n.d. 
Laou-seng-urh, or, “ An Heir in his Old Age.” A Chinese Drama. 

Transl. by — Davis. 7 X 4f. London, 1817. 

Liang Chi-chao, History of Chinese Political Thought during the 
early Tsin Period. Plates. 9x6. London, 1930. 

Li Hung Chang’s Scrap-book, compiled by H. S. Maxim. Plates. 
8 X 5-|. London , 1913. 

Livre des recompenses et des peines, en chinois et en fran^ais 
trad, par S. Julien. O.T.F. 10 X 6f. Paris, 1835. 
MacGillivray, D., A Mandarin-Eomanized Dictionary of Chinese, 
7th edition. 9x6. Shanghai, 1925. 

Ollone, Yicomte d’, In Forbidden China. The d’Ollone Mission, 
1906-9, transl. of the 2nd edition by B. Miall. Plates and 
map. 8 X 5f. London , 1912. 

Parker, E. H., Studies in Chinese Eeligion. Plates. 9x6. 
London, 1910. 

Pauthier, G., China o descrizione storica, traduzione di A. F. 

Falconetti. Plates. 9f X 6f. Venezia, 1841. 

Petillon, C., Allusions litteraires. Varietes Sinologiques, no. 8. 

2 me edition, fasc. 1, 2. lOf X 7. Ghang-hai, 1909-10. 
Petrucci, B., Les peintres chinois. 9 X 6f. Paris, n.d. 

Beady, O. C., Life and Sport in China, 2nd edition. 9x6. 
London, 1904. 

Eeclus, E. and O., L’empire du milieu. Maps. 9f X 7. Paris, 
1902. 

Eocher, E., La province chinoise du Yiin-nan. 2 vols. 11 X 7. 
Paris, 1879-80. 
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Scarborough, W., A Collection of Chinese Proverbs, transl 
8 X 5J. Shanghai , 1875. 

Some Aspects of Chinese Life and Thought by different authors, 
1917-18. 7 1 X 5J. Shanghai . 

Soulie de Morant, G., Theatre et musique modernes oil Chine. 

Plates. 11|- X 9J. Paris , 1926. 

Smith, A. EL, Proverbs and Sayings from the Chinese. New 
edition. 10 X 6-|. Shanghai , 1902. 

Stanton, W., The Chinese Drama. 8~| x 5|. Hong-Kong , 1899. 
Stockholm, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin 1, 2. 

Plates. 11 x 8. Stockholm , 1929, 1930. 

Strasser, B., The Mongolian Horde, transl. from the German. 
9x6. London, 1930. 

Tsao Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh, Dream of the Red Chamber, 
transl. by Chi-chen Wang, preface by A. Waley. 8 x 5|, 
London, n.d. 

Waley, A., An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Painting. 
Plates. 

More Translations from the Chinese. 

The Temple and other Poems, transl. Ill X 51, 8 X 5. 

London, 1923, 1920, 1923. 

Ward, F. K., The Mystery Rivers of Tibet. Plates. 9 X 6. 
London, 1923. 

Werner, E. T. C., China of the Chinese. Plates. 71 x 51. London, 
1920. 

Wieger, L., Moral Tenets and Customs in China. Texts in Chinese 
transl. by L. Davrout. Plates. 10 X 7. Ho-Kien-fu , 1913. 
Wisdom of the East. A Lute of Jade. Selections from the poets 
of China by L. Cranmer-Bvng. 6| X 5. London, 1918. 
Wylie, A., Notes on Chinese Literature. Reprinted. 10 X 7. 
Shanghai, 1922. 

Pamphlets 

1. Ancient Chinese Art, by Tse tsan tai. Hong-Kong , 1928, 
2-5. British Museum. Chinese Pottery Statue of a Lohan, 
R. L. Hobson, 1920. Guide to Chinese and Japanese 
Paintings, 1910, 191L 

6. China Society, The, Artistic Possibilities of Literary 
Chinese, G. Margulies. 

7. Travel Notes from China, H. T. Silcock. 

8. Chinese Theatres’ Handbook, B. S. Allen, Tientsin. 

9. Chinois ecrit. Grammaire phraseologie, L. Wieger, 1922. 

10. De F expression des vceux dans Fart populaire chinois, 
E. Chavannes, Paris. 

11. Fairy Tales from China, M. L. Adams. 

12. Mongolia. Handbooks Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office, 68. London, 1920. Ab A-' v' : . A A ■■■ 
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13. Theatre chinois jadis et aujourd’hui. Geneve, 1921. 
14-16. Victoria and Albert Museum. Chinese Embroideries, 
Guide. 

Chinese Lacquer, Catalogue. 

— - Chinese Woven Fabrics, Guide. 1921, 1925. 


1. The Age of Zoroaster Ascertained, by Biramji Bhikaji 
Kanga. 7 X 4J. Bombay , 1865. 

2. PaMa vi Text Ser., 7, Andarj-i Aoshnar-i Danak, edit, by 
Etrvad Dhabhar. 

3. Dena Vajak i Aichand i Atropat Marespandan. 

4. The Foundations of the Iranian Religions, by L. H. Gray. 

5. A Middle Persian Grammar, by C. Saleman, transl. by 
L. Bogdanov. 

6 . Passages in Greek and Latin Literature relating to Zoroaster 
.and Zoroastrianism, by W. S. Fox and R. E. K. Pemberton. 
Bombay , 1928, 1930. 10 X 6f, 9| X 6, 11 X 8. 

From the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet Funds. 
Amari, M., Storia dei musulmani di Sicilia, 2 da edizione, Vol. 1. 
Bibl. Siciliana di Storia Letteratura ed Arte. 10 J X 7|. 

Catania , 1930. Bought. 

Amarnath Das, India and Jainbu Island. 9x6. Calcutta , 1931. 

From the Author. 

Antioch. Documents inedits pour servir a Fhistoire du Patriarcat 
Melkite d’Antioche. Arabic. 10 X 6|. Harissa , 1930. 

Bought. 

Archaeological Dept., Mysore. Index to the Annual Reports, 
1906-22, by M. H. Krishna Iyengar. 11 J X 9. Bangalore , 
1929. From the Superintendent. 

Travancore State. Administration Report 1105 M.E. 

(1929-30). 10 X 7. Trivandrum , 1931. 

From the Superintendent. 

Survey, Ceylon. Epigraphia Zeylanica. Ed., etc., by M. de 

Z. Wickremasinghe, H. W. Codrington, S. Paranavitana. 
Vol. 3, pts. 1-3. Memoirs, Vol. 4. The Temple of the Tooth in 
Kandy, by A. M. Hocart. 12 \ X 9|. London , 1928-31. 

From the Ceylon Government. 
Babinger, F., Das Archiv des Bosniaken Osman Pascha, 
herausg. 10 X 7. Berlin , 1931. Bought. 

Badarayana, The Brahma-Sutras with the Comment of 
Sankaracharya, edit, by S. K. Belvalkar. 2nd edition, 
revised. 10 x 7. Poona , 1931. From the Editor. 

Belvalkar, S. K., Vedanta Philosophy. Pt. 1. 9J X 6. Poona , 
1929. From the Author. 

Bhasa, Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to, transl. by A. C. 
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Woolner and Lakshman Samp, Vol. 2. Panjab Univ, Or. 
Publications, 13. 10 x 7. London , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press . 
Bloomfield, M., and Edgerton, F., Vedie Variants, Vol. 1. The 
Verb. 10 x 7. Philadelphia , 1930. 

From Linguistic Society of America. 
Bohner, A., WaUfahrt zu Zweien, die 88 heiligen St-atten von 
Shikoku. Mitteil. der Deutseken Gesells. fur Natixr- u. 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens. Supplement 12. 10 x 7. Tokyo, 
1931. From Yerlag Asia Major . 

British Museum Quarterly, Vol. 5, Nos. 1-4. 10-| X 8. London , 

1930. From Oxford University Press. 
British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Supplementary 

Papers, 3. 1931. Churches at Jerash, by J. W. Crowfoot. 
12 X 9|. London, Exchange, 

Buddhica. 2 e Serie : Documents, t. 3, 5. Bibliographic 
Bouddhique, 1, 2. l ke Serie : Memoires, t. 6. Icohographie 
des etoffes peintes (Pata) dans le Manjusrlmulakalpa par 
M. Lalou. 12 x 8|, 10 J X 7. Paris, 1928-31. 

From M. P . Geuthner. 
Buddhist Terms, A brief Glossary of. Pamphlet. 10 X 7-|. 

London , 1931. From the Buddhist Lodge. 

Buddhistic Studies edit, by Bimala Churn Law. 10 X 7. Calcutta , 

1931. From the Editor. 
Butenschon, A., The Life of a Mogul Princess, Jahanara Begam. 

Introduction by L. Binyon. 9x6. London , 1931. 

From Messrs. Routledge . 
Cohen, M., Etudes d’ethiopien meridional. Societe Asiatique. 

10 J X 7. Paris , 1931. From M. P. Geuthner . 

Contenau, G., Manuel d’archeologie orientals, 2, 3. Histoire de 
Tart. 9| x 6. Paris , 1931. 

From the Author and Messrs. A. Picard . 
Daiches, S., Studies in the Psalms, pt. 1. Jews’ College 
Publications, 12. 9x6. London , 1930. 

From Oxford University Press . 
Danton, G. H., The Cultural Contacts of the United States and 
China. 10 X 6|. New York , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press . 
Dossin, G., La paleur d’Enkidu. Pamphlet. 10| X 7. Louvain, 
1931. From the Author . 

Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme- Orient, Inventaire du fonds chinois 
dela bibliothbque. T. 1, fasc. 2. Hanoi, 1931. Exchange . 

FitzGerald, S. Vesey-, Muhammadan Law, an Abridgment 
according to its various schools. 9x6. London , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press . 
1. Gabrieli, G., Manuale di bibliografia musulmana, pt. 1. 
Roma, 1916. 
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2. Jones, William, A Grammar of the Persian Language, 8th 
edition. Additions by S. Lee. London , 1823. 

Given by Sir A. T. Wilson . 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

No. 38. Nyayapravesa, pt. 1. Edit, by Anandshankar 
B. Drava. 

No. 47. Nahj araj aya^obhusana. Edit, by Embar Krishnama- 
chary a. 

No. 50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement (Text). Edit, by Nawab 
Ali. 10 X 7. Baroda, 1930. From 11.11. The Gaekwar. 
Giles, H. A., Gems of Chinese Literature. Chinese. 11 x 8. 

Shanghai, 1927. Given by Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart . 

Goddard, D., The Buddha’s Golden Path. Revised 2nd 
edition. 7-| X 5. London , 1931. From Messrs. Luzac . 

Golden Deeds of Imam Husain, The. Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. 

Patna , n.d. From Provincial Sliia Conference . 

Gowen, H. H., A History of Indian Literature. 8-| X 6. New York, 
London , 1931. From the Author. 

Heike Monogatari, Episodes du, trad, par S. Goto et M. Prumier. 
Collection Japonaise. Pamphlet. 8x6. Paris , 1930. 

From Messrs Leroux . 
Heras, H., The Pallava Genealogy. Studies in Indian History, 
St. Xavier’s College, 7. 14 X 11-|. Bombay , 1931. 

From the Author. 

Hudson, G. E., Europe and China. A Survey of their Relations 
from the earliest times to 1800. Maps. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Messrs. E. Arnold & Co. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, The. Yol. 26. Atlas. New edition. 

9x6. Oxford , 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Institut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale. Fouilles, t. 7, 
Medamoud par F. Bisson de la Roque. Deir el Medineh par 
B. Bruy ere. 

T. 25. Chassinat, E., Le Temple d’Edfou, t. 5. 

T. 52, Wiet, G., Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 

Arabicarum, 1 partie. figypte, t. 2, fasc. 2. 14-| X 11J. 

Le Caire, 1930. Exchange. 

Isaacs, S. H., The True Boundaries of the Holy Land, edit, by 
J. I. Davis. Chicago , 1917. From Mrs. Benjamin Davis. 
Karst, J., Les Ligures. Prolegomena Pelasgica. 10| x 7. 

Strassbourg , 1930. From Messrs. Heitz. 

Katalog des Ethnographischen Reichsmuseums, Bd. 22, 
Molukken 2. von H. H. Juynboll. 11 X 8. Leiden , 1931. 

From Messrs. Brill. 

Kent, R. G., The recently published old Persian Inscriptions. 
Journal American Or. Society, vol. 51. Pamphlet. 
Philadelphia, n.d. From the Author . 

Krishnamurti Sarnia, B. N. New Light on the Gaudapada 
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Karikas. Review of Philosophy and Religion, YoL 1. 
10 J X 7. From the Author. 

Krom, N. J., and Erp, T. van, Beschrijving van Barabudnr, 
samengesteld, 2 Deel. Yol. 3 of plates. 15 X ll.j, 20| X 161. 

J s-Gravenhage , 1931. From Departement van Kolonien. 

Leipziger Semitistisclie Studien herausg. von A. Fischer u. H. 
Zimmern. 1 Bd. 9| X 6. Leipzig , 1905. 

From Her r Bin r icks. 

le May, R., Siamese Tales Old and New, transl. 9 X 6. London, 

1930. From the Translator . 
List of Ruling Princes and Chiefs in Relations with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 9J X 6J. Calcutta , 1931. 

From the Secretariat, Bombay . 
Marco Polo, Travels, transl. from the text of L. F. Benedetto 
by A. Ricci. Introduction by E. D. Ross. 9 X 6. London , 

1931. From Messrs. Rontledge <6 Sons. 

Mears, I., and Mears, L. E., Creative Energy, being an intro- 
duction to the study of the Yih King, with transl. 8 x 51. 
London, 1931. From Mr. Murray. 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, A Dictionary of English-Palaung and Palaung- 
English. 7-J- X 5J. Rangoon , 1931. 

From the Government of Burma. 

Moraes, G. M., The Kadamba Kula. 10 X 7. Bombay , 1931. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Oppenheim, Max Freiherm von, Der Tell Halaf. 9| X 6.1. 

Leipzig, 1931. From Messrs. Broelhaus . 

Oriental Institute Communications : — 

No. 10. Medinet Habu Reports, 1928-30, by II. H. Nelson and 
V. Holscher. 

No. 12. The Alphabet, its rise and development from the Sinai 
Inscriptions, by M. Sprengling. 101 x 7|. Chicago. 

From the Oriental Institute . 

Publications, Yol. 12. The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic 

Coptic, edit, by W. II. Worrell. Yol. 14, Inscriptions from 
Adab by D. D. Luckenbill. 12J x 9|. Chicago, 1930, 1931. 

From University of Chicago Press . 
Pelliot, P., La haute Asie. Pamphlet. 9 X 5|. From the Author . 
Perrot, G., and Chipiez, C., A History of Art in Ancient Egypt, 
transl. by W. Armstrong. 2 vols. 11 X 7|. London , 1883. 

Gwen by Mr. George E. Hay. 
Press List of Ancient Documents, Government of Bengal. 
Yol. 3, pt, 1, 1773-5. Yol. 6, 1777. 10 X 61. Calcutta, 

1930-1. From the High Commissioner. 

Puspadanta, Jasaharacariu, edit, by P. L. Yaidya. Karanja Jain 
Series, 1. Karanja . From the Editor. 

Qadri, M., Hindustani Phonetics* 8 X 5. Hyderabad. 

From Messrs. Keg an Paul & Co. 
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Records of Fort St. George. 

Despatches from England, 1734-7, 1740-3, 1744-7. 

Despatches to England, 1743-6. 

Diary and Consultation Book, 1743, 1745, 1746, 1749-50. 
Letters from Fort St. George, 1707, vol. 11 ; 1710, vol. 15 ; 
1711, vol. 12. 

Index to the Revenue Dept. Proceedings, 1807-11. Madras , 
1931. From the High Commissioner. 

Rele, V. G., The Yedic Gods as figures of biology. Foreword by 
E. J. Thomas. 10 X 7. Bombay , 1931. 

From Messrs. Taraporevala. 
Religibnsgesehichtliches Lesebuch herausg. von A. Berth olet. 
16 Der Islam von J. Schacht. 9J X 6J. Tubingen , 1931. 

From Herr Mohr. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 1, Letters relating to the 
Battle of Panipat, 1747-61. 2, Letters relating to the Battle 
of Udgir, 1760. 3, Shahu’s campaign against the Sidis, 

1733-6. 4, Reports about Ananclibai, 1786-8. 5, The League 
of the Barbhais. 6, Ramraja’s Struggle for Power. 7, Early 
Activities of Shahu and Balaji Vishvanath, 1707-20. 8, 

Shahu in his Private Life. 9, Bajirao and his Family, 
1720-40. 10, Early Strife between Bajirao and the Nizam. 
11, Shahu’s Relations with Sambhaji of Kolhapur. 12, 
The Dabhades and the Conquest of Gujarat. 13, Bajirao’s 
Entry into Malwa and Bundelkhand. 14, Maratha Conquests 
in the North. 15, Bajirao’s Advance upon Delhi, 1737-8. 
16, The Bassein Campaign, 1737-9. 17, Shahu and Bajirao 
(Administrative). 18, Private Life of Shahu and the 
Peshwas. 19, Peshwa Madhavrao at cross-purposes with his 
uncle, Raghunathrao, 1761-72. 10 X 6J. Bombay , 1930-1. 

From the Government of India. 
Smith, Margaret, Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and 
Middle East. 9x6. London , 1931. From Sheldon Press. 
Siassi, Ali Akbar, La Perse au contact de Y Occident. 9J X 6J. 

Paris, 1931. From Messrs. Leroux. 

Steel, F. A., and Temple, R. C., Wide-awake Stories, a collection 
of tales told by little children in the Panjab. 7x5. Bombay , 
1884. Bought. 

Srinivas Iyengar, P. T., A Short History of India. 7J x 5. 

London , 1930. From Oxford University Press. 

Stein, Sir A., A Persian Bodhisattva. Studia Indo-Iranica. 
Pamphlet. 10x7. Leipzig , 1931. From the Author. 


TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND 


^Sfl 

T. 

t 

Sft 

M 

W 

% 

•N 

I 

wt 

Wt 

w 

w 

ff 

of 

z 

z 

z 

JS 

w 

w 

* 


3 In 


ALLIED ALPHABETS 
a 
a 
i 
l 
u 
u 

r or v 
f or r 
l or l 
l or l 
e or e 
ai 

o or o 
an 
lea 
leha 
ga 
gha 
na 

ca or cha 1 
cha or chha 1 
ja 

jha 

na 
ta 
tha 
da 
dha 
na 
\ ta 
tha 
da 

modern Indian languages only. 
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dha 

w 

na 

IT 

pa 

m 

pha 

w 

ba 

w 

bha 


met 


ya 

T 

ra 


la 


va 


sa 


sa 

¥ 

sa 

f 

ha 

3o 

la or la 

* (A misvdra ) 

ml 

l or ~ 

^ (Anundsika) 

7)1 J 

l (visarga) . 

h 

x (jihvdmuliya) . 

h 

% ( upadhmaniya ) 

h 

£ ( avagralta ) 

* 

IT daita 


Svarita 

A 

Anudatta 

s 


Additional for Modern Vernaculars 
^ . . ra 

rha 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent) a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus, Hindi T<ir(d J(nok kamta^ making ; cjjisf kal(n ot kala\; 

to-morrow. : 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anmvdra and when these stand ■ : for .• .nasal " 

;.'VOwels u — in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus . 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
■circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

\ at beginning of word omit; hamza elsewhere ’or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ^ oiv 
< — i b 


t or iK 


j or dj 1 
h 

h or kh 
d 

d or dh 


s or sh 


t or t 3 


9 or gh 

f 


1 Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b be transliterated by t or ^ by z, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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% w or v 

& h 

J t or h 

hf y 

vowels a, i, > u 
lengthened Y a, ^ l, / u 
Alif-i-maqswra may be represented by a 

diphthongs ay and f aiv s or g ai and j" an 
respectively 

e and o may be used in place of % and u 
also e and 6 in Indian dialects, il and o in Turkish. — 
J of article to be always l 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for z for 
j, and z for 

wasla 5 

A final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus x&uj 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written , — th us a VS gundh. 

ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

P 

c, c, or ch 
z or zh 
9 

Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as y, k is permitted 



n 
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Hindi, Urdu, and Paslito. 

^ 01 * ^ t 

5 or ^ d 

Jor j r 

0 (nun-i-ghwina) ~ as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsilca 

Pashto letters. 

^ 6 *, 2 , fe or cfe 

or <7 (according to dialect) 

^ l l 

sh or kh (according to dialect) 
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Mauryya Chronology and Connected Problems 

By N. K. BHATTASALI 

A STUDENT of Indian History is often surprised to find 
that what he has been accustomed to look upon from 
boyhood as sheet anchors of Indian Chronology prove, on 
closer scrutiny, to be very far from being so. The year 
522-321 b.c. for the accession of Candragupta Mauryya is one 
of such dates. 

Leaving aside older writers, let us see how the hand-books 
commonly in use accept the date. 

Early History of India, by Dr. V. A. Smith, 3rd edition, p. 116. 

“ His (Alexander’s) death in June, 323 b.c., dispelled all 
fears of his return and the native princes undoubtedly took the 
earliest possible opportunity to assert their independence and 
exterminate the weak foreign garrisons. . . . We may feel 
assured that as soon as the news of the conqueror’s death 
had been confirmed beyond doubt and the season permitted 
the execution of military operations with facility, a general 
rising took place, and that Macedonian authority in India 
was at an end early in 322 b.c.” 

As is evident, this is all conjecture, and a cautious historian, 
in conjecturing, should have avoided expressions like 
“Undoubtedly” and “feel assured”, as his business is to 
doubt and not to feel assured until satisfied with undeniable 
evidence. 
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Cambridge History of India, by Dr. F. W. Thomas, pp. 471,473. 

* ‘ A precise date for the overthrow of Nanda seems with 
our present evidence impossible . . . the year 321 b.c. would 
not be unlikely.” 

“ The duration of the reign of Candragupta is stated by 
the Puxanas, in agreement with the Buddhist books, at 
twenty-four years . . . the initial date is uncertain ... it 
would be idle to dwell further on a matter of so much 
uncertainty. Our defective knowledge of the chronology is 
in striking contrast to the trustworthy information which we 
possess concerning the country and its administration.” 

This is refreshingly cautious, in comparison with the rather 
bold conjectures of Dr. V. A. Smith. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, by Hultzsch, Intro., p. xxxv. 

“ Thus the coronation of Candragupta falls between 323 b.c. 
(Alexander’s death) and 304 (the treaty with Seleucus). As 
the consolidation of an empire, which, as described by 
Megasthenes in his Indika , reached from Patna to the Indus, 
must have been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to 
shift the date of Candragupta 5 s accession towards the earlier 
limit, and to adopt as a working date the year 320 b.c. which 
Fleet has proposed.” 

All conjecture again ! 

Thus the sheet anchor gives way, and the date of the 
coronation of Candragupta Mauryya remains as unsettled 
as ever. 

Let us tackle the problems one by one. 

§ 1. Did Candragupta first become the Master op the 
Nanda Empire and then drive out the Greeks, 

OR VICE VERSA 

In brief, the opinions on this point are as follows : — 

(i) “ It appears probable that before he undertook the 
expulsion of the foreign garrisons, he had already overthrown 
his unpopular relation, the Nanda king of Magadha, whom 
he deposed and slew.” — -V. A. Smith, EHI., pp. 117-18. 
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(ii) “ Whether he first made himself master of Magadha, 
and thence advanced northwards against the Macedonian 
garrisons, or first headed the risings in the Pan] ah and then 
with the forces collected there, swooped down upon the 
Gangetic kingdom does not clearly appear. Footnote . — The 
word deinde seems to indicate that the war with Alexander's 
officers followed the usurpation.” — AsoJca, by ¥. A. Smith, 
second edition, p. 13-14. 

(iii) £C Candragupta had incurred the displeasure of Nanda 
whom he had served in the office of Senapati or Commander- 
in-chief. He is said to have made an attempt against his 
master, instigated by the Brahman Visnugupta . . . but 
the outcome was . . . Candragupta fled with his fellow 
conspirators ... it was as head of a confederacy in which 
the chief ally was the king of the Himalayan districts in the 
Pan jab that Candragupta invaded the Magadha empire . . . 
there exists a Buddhist and a Jaina story which make Candra- 
gupta’s second attempt begin with the frontiers.” — Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, in Cambridge History of India , pp. 470-1. 

The authorities on which these opinions are based are 
quoted below. 

(a) 4 'India . . . after Alexander's death, as if the yoke 
of servitude had been shaken off from its neck, had put his 
prefects to death. Sandrocottas had been the leader who 
achieved their freedom, but after his victory, he had forfeited 
by his tyranny all title to the name of liberator ; for, having 
ascended the throne, he oppressed with servitude the very 
people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 
He was born in humble life, but was prompted to aspire to 
royalty by an omen significant of an august destiny. For 
when, by his insolent behaviour he had offended king Nandrus, 
and when ordered by that king to be put to death, he had 
sought safety by a speedy flight. When he lay down overcome 
with fatigue and had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of enormous 
size approaching the slumberer licked with its tongue the 
sweat which oozed profusely from his body, and when he 
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awoke, quietly took its departure. It was this prodigy which 
first inspired him with the hope of winning the throne, and 
so, having collected a band of robbers, he instigated the 
Indians to overthrow the existing government. When he 
was thereafter preparing to attack Alexander’s prefects, a 
wild elephant of monstrous size approached him and kneeling 
submissively like a tame elephant, received him on its back, 
and fought vigorously in front of the army. Sandrocottas 
having thus won the throne, was reigning over India when 
Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future greatness . 55 
Justin, as translated by MacCrindle, and quoted by Hultzsch, 
Inscriptions of Asoka , Intro., pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Analysed, this passage yields the following pieces of 
information : — 

(a) The movement for shaking off Greek yoke had begun 
after Alexander’s death. 

(b) Candragupta was the leader under whose guidance the 
movement began. 

(c) He ascended the throne after putting to death Greek 
prefects, and thus liberating the Indians from Greek thraldom. 

KB. — Justin then goes on to give details, how Candragupta 
came to the throne. The following points may be culled from 
these details. 

(d) He had offended king Nanda, and had to fly for his life. 

(e) In his exile, he collected a band of robbers and instigated 
the Indians to overthrow the existing government, i.e. the 
existing Greek government in the Panjab because, in over- 
throwing it, he is said to have fought the prefects of Alexander, 
whom he had fought on the back of a wild elephant in front 
of the army, and had thus won the throne. 

KB. — Much depends here on the interpretation of the words 
“ existing Government J \ If it is taken to mean “ the 
Government of Nanda 55 , the subsequent passage becomes 
unintelligible. The man who succeeds in supplanting the 
mighty Nanda emperor becomes himself a mighty emperor 
thereby. As is well-known from Indian legends, the elephant 
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taking somebody voluntarily on its back signifies his coming 
sovereignty — an omen which the successor to the empire of 
the Nandas, himself a full-fledged emperor, stood in no need of. 
The description of a warrior fighting with the prefects of 
Alexander in the Pan jab on the back of a wild elephant in 
the front rank of the army suits very well a prospective man 
of fortune, but not the emperor of India. 

The meaning of the expression “ instigated the Indians to 
overthrow ” also deserves to be considered. Instigation is 
the action here, and not the act of overthrowing, but the 
latter was undoubtedly the purpose and the desire. “ There- 
after ” should be taken to mean <e after the Indians had been 
instigated to rise 

(/) After winning the throne in this way, Candragupta 
gradually extended his sway over the whole of India. 

In this passage of Justin, Candragupta’s clash with 
Alexander's prefects and the overthrow of their government in 
the Panjab is the main theme, and there appears to be no 
mention of his collision with Nanda, except by implication 
in the statement that he ultimately came to rule over the 
whole of India. It is difficult to see how scholars have come 
to a different conclusion. 

(b) In this connection, the following statement of Plutarch 
also deserves consideration : — 

“ Androkottos himself, who was then but a youth, saw 
Alexander himself, and afterwards used to declare that 
Alexander could easily have taken possession of the whole 
country, since the king was hated and despised by his subjects 
for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his 
origin.” 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander , quoted in V. A. Smith’s 
EHL , third edition, p. 43, f.n. 

There would probably be no objection to taking this as 
pointing to the place of Candragupta’s exile and the sphere 
of his first activities. 

(c) The Ceylonese story of Candragupta taking a lesson 
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from the conversation between a mother and her son is as 
follows : — 

“ In one of these villages, a woman (by whose hearth 
Candragupta had taken refuge) baked a cake, and gave it to 
her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, and 
throwing the edges away asked for another cake. Then she 
said, c This boy's conduct is like Candragupta 5 s attack on the 
kingdom.' The boy said, c Why mother, what am I doing, 
and what has Candragupta done ? 5 ‘ Thou, my dear, 7 said 
she, £ throwing away the outside of the cake, eatest the middle 
only. So, Candragupta, in his ambition to be a monarch, 
without beginning from the frontiers and taking the towns in 
order, as he passed, has invaded the heart of the country . . . 
and his army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his 
folly. 7 7 7 — From Mahdvamsa-tiM , in Rhys Davids 7 Buddhist 
India , p. 269. 

Candragupta is said to have overheard the conversation, 
and following the hint, he began his operations from the 
frontier and prospered. 

(d) The Jaina story on this topic is contained in the 
Sthavirdvali-carita by Hemacandra, and is as follows : — 

Candragupta and Canakya made an attack upon Patali- 
putra, the capital of Nanda, and, repulsed and pursued, were 
fleeing for their lives : — 

“ At evening, they reached a village, and going about in 
quest of food, they came to the hut of a poor old woman, who 
had just prepared the supper for her children. One of them 
greedily put his finger right in the middle of the dish and 
being burnt, began to cry. She railed at him for being as big 
a fool as Capakya was. Hearing himself alluded to in such 
terms, Canakya entered the house and asked the woman the 
meaning of what she had just said. The woman replied that 
the child had burnt his finger because he would eat from the 
middle of the dish instead of from the outer part which was 
cool ; in a similar way Canakya had been defeated, because he 
had not secured the surrounding country before attacking the 
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stronghold of the enemy. Profiting by the advice thus 
unconsciously given him, Canakya went to Himavatkuta 
and entered into alliance with Parvataka, the king of that 
place. . . . They opened the campaign by reducing the 
outlying provinces . . . (Parvataka dies by marrying a 
poison maid.) Thus Candragupta got possession of Nanda’s 
and Parvata’s kingdom. This happened 155 years after the 
Nirvana of Mahavira.” 

The Ceylonese and the Jaina stories, supplemented by the 
more trustworthy Greek evidence, would warrant us to arrive 
at the following conclusions : — 

(i) Offended with Candragupta, King Nanda had driven 
him into exile. 

(ii) With the help of Canakya, he made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the capital, and fled to the Panjab, where he met 
with Alexander. 

(iii) He led the revolt in the Panjab, that put an end to 
Greek authority. 

(iv) Thus making himself master of the Panjab, he gradually 
advanced towards Pataliputra, overthrew King Nanda, and 
became the master of Northern India. 

We have now to fix a precise date for this Indian revolt 
against Greek authority in the Panjab. 

§ 2. The Indian Revolt against Greek authority in 
the Panjab 

When Alexander left the bounds of India towards the end 
of 325 b.c., he made the following arrangements for his Indian 
territories. 

1. Sind was put in charge of Pithon, son of Agenor, up to 
the confluence of the Panjab rivers with the Indus. 

2. The territories north of this confluence, consisting of the 
conquered tribes of Malavas, Ksudrakas, etc., were put in 
charge of Philip. The kingdom of Taxila, north of the 
Satrapy proper of Philip, was under Ambhi, who had helped 
Alexander so much during his Indian campaign, but Ambhi’s 
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rule appears to have been under the military suzerainty of 
Philip. Philip had a large army of occupation under him, 
consisting of Greek, Macedonian, and Thracian soldiers. 
The Thracian soldiers were under an officer called Eudamos, 

3. East of this was the kingdom of Poros, who had a large 
accession of territories to his original kingdom between the 
Jhelum and the Chenub. He had submitted to Alexander, 
and had acknowledged the suzerainty of the Greek emperor. 

4. North-west of the territories ruled over by Ambhi and 
Philip was the satrapy of Paropanisidae under Oxyartes, 
Alexander’s father-in-law. 

In 324 b.c. Philip was murdered by some of his own troops. 
On receipt of the news, Alexander appointed Eudamos to 
succeed Philip until a more satisfactory arrangement could 
be made. He was to be responsible for the administration of 
Philip’s extensive satrapy conjointly with Ambhi, king of 
Taxila. Ambhi had all along been a faithful partisan of the 
Greeks, and was much trusted. 

In June, 323 b.c., Alexander died at Babylon and no 
permanent incumbent in Philip’s place could ever be 
appointed. 

Soon after Alexander’s death, his generals met in council in 
Babylon, and devised a scheme of partition of the empire. 
The Indian satrapies were, however, left as they had been 
arranged by Alexander (V. A. Smith’s AsoJca , p. 1 ; Cambridge 
History , p. 428, 1. 23-8). So in this partition, there was no 
change in the personnel of the Governors of Indian provinces, 
and arrangements continued, as outlined above. 

In 321 b.c. there was an amended partition at Tripa- 
radeisos in Syria, under the leadership of Antipater. This 
partition shows some change. 

(i) Pithon leaves Sind, and is accommodated in some 
territory west of the Indus and east of Paropanisidae. 

(ii) “ Poros is given a great accession of territory, his 
sphere of influence now extending all the way down the main 
stream to the sea ” ( Cambridge History , p. 428). This shows 
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that Pitlion was not equal to the task of holding Sind, and 
retired west of the Indus, and Sind was somewhat loosely- 
given over to Poros. 

(hi) No attempt was made to curtail the power of Ambhi 
and Poros, as they were considered too powerful. 

(iv) No mention is made of Eudamos ; but as he continued 
to stay in the country with his soldiers up to 317 b.c., and 
then had Poros treacherously slain, seized his war elephants 
and marched with all his forces out of India, we have no reason 
to assume that he did not continue to hold his acting satrapy 
and maintain his relationship with Ambhi up to the year 
317 b.c., when he found India too hot for him. 

Thus we find that the Greek authority and the Greek 
arrangement of Government continued in the Panjab and 
Taxila up to at least 317 b.c., and we do not hear a word 
about Candragupta or anybody else’s aggrandisement up to 
that date. Then, when did it take place ? When did Candra- 
gupta, in the words of Justin, “ Prepare to attack Alexander’s 
prefects,’ 9 <c Fought with them vigorously in front of the 
army ” on the back of a wild elephant, and “ Put Alexander’s 
prefects to death ” ? 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith appears to have indulged in much 
loose thinking in this connection : — 

“ But the officer (Eudamos) had no adequate force at his 
command to enforce his authority, which must have been 
purely nominal.*' — p. 115. 

Is there much basis for this conjecture ? Eudamos 
continued to be practically the only Greek satrap in India for 
eight years (324-317 b.c.) hemmed in between two powerful 
potentates Ambhi and Poros ; and when he did go out in 
317 B.c,, he had murdered the latter, and yet succeeded in 
getting out with all his force and with a large number of 
Poros’ war elephants through Ambhi’s country (there was no 
other easy way out of India). Does this look like the retire- 
ment of a man of weak resoxirces, of purely nominal authority '? 

“ These arrangements clearly prove that in 321 B.c. within 
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two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek power to the east 
of the Indus had been extinguished, with the slight exception 
of a small territory, wherever it may have been, which 
Eudamos managed to hold for some years longer.” — EHI., 

p. 116. 

This is loose thinking, again. In the partition at Tripara- 
deisos in 321 b.c., Ambhi and Poros are still regarded as 
Greek vassals. And Eudamos, with his Greek army of occupa- 
tion, was also there, serving as satrap in place of Philip. It is 
hinted that no attempt was made to remove Poros and Ambhi 
because they were too powerful. All right. But do we hear 
of Ambhi or Poros or anybody else rising against Greek 
authority or of any cataclysm overtaking Eudamos ? Is it 
then reasonable to hold that “ Greek power to the east of the 
Indus had been extinguished ” % And where and how did 
Eudamos hold on for four long years if Greek power had been 
extinguished and the country around had become actively 
hostile ? Loyalty was a religion with the Indians in those 
old days, and it is not reasonable to accuse Ambhi and the 
heroic Poros with rising against Greek authority to which 
they had submitted, without any proof whatsoever. 

" We may feel assured that as soon as the news of the 
conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, and the 
season permitted the execution of military operations with 
facility, a general rising took place and that Macedonian 
authority was at an end early in 322 b.c., except the small 
remnant to which Eudamos continued to cling.”— EHL, 
pp. 116-17. 

As we have remarked in the beginning of this paper, we 
should seek for evidence in the pages of history, instead of 
feeling assured and drawing upon our own imagination. Does 
any account of a general rising in 322 b.c. exist ? In the 
face of the account of the peaceful partition at Triparadoisos 
in 321 b.c., the supposition of a general rising in 322 b.c. is 
pure and unwarranted conjecture. And then, the existence 
of Eudamos with an army in the Panjab up to 317 b.c. is a 
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difficulty, which the late Dr. V. A. Smith unduly and 
unreasonably minimised. 

It is impossible to ascertain what exactly took place, with 
the materials at our command. The murder of Poros by 
Eudamos, and his retirement from India by 317 b.c. are 
significant indications. The breaking out of the Indian revolt 
headed by Candragupta does not appear to be possible before 
this date. What led Eudamos to murder Poros ? It is 
impossible to be sure, but it seems probable that the Indian 
revolt broke out at this time, and the loyalty of Poros, whose 
stout opposition to Alexander had not been forgotten by the 
Greek authorities headed by Eudamos, was suspected. This 
probably cost Poros his life. But presently Eudamos found 
the Panjab too hot for him, and the treacherous murder of 
the heroic Poros had surely the effect of exasperating the 
Indians still further. The result was that the Indian revolt 
headed by Candragupta gathered full momentum, and 
Eudamos had to leave India for good by 317 b.c. 

§ 3. The Date of Candragupta’s Accession to the 
Throne of Pataliputra 

Above, we have given reasons why the Indian revolt in the 
Panjab led by Candragupta should be dated in 317 b.c. 
Driving out Eudamos and storming all centres of Greek power 
must have taken some time, and we may assume that the 
consolidation of his power in the Panjab may have been 
completed by 316-315 b.c. Hemachandra in the passage from 
his Sthaviravalicarita quoted above (omitted in the quotation) 
describes how Caiiakya and Candragupta, in alliance with the 
hill-chieftain Parvvataka, advanced leisurely towards the 
Nanda capital, taking town after town. The story is also 
told how the occupation of a particular town proved to be a 
protracted and difficult affair. All this may not be historically 
true, but it appears to reflect faithfully the actual course of 
events. Is it very unreasonable to hold then, that the whole 
campaign may have been the work of some years and the 
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Jaina date of 313 b.c. for the coronation of Candragupta 
Mauryya is the correct date ? 

This date for Candragupta 5 s accession is found in many 
Jaina works. 1 Dr. Charpentier {Indian Antiquary , 1914, 
pp. 119-20) quotes from Vicdmsrenl by the Jaina author 
Merutuhga (composed, a.d. 1306), while Mr. Nahar quotes 
from Tithoogaliya Payanna and Tirthoddham Prakirnnaka 
(loc. cit., p. ii), about which books no details are given. By 
adding up the duration periods of the various dynasties 
before the Vikrama Era, it is found that the beginning of the 
Mauryya dynasty falls in 313 b.c., which must be taken as 
the year of the coronation of Candragupta Mauryya. 

This Jaina date for this important event, I am constrained 
to remark, has not received that amount of attention from 
scholars which it deserves. They have allowed their fancies 
to roam wildly and practically ignored this positive and 
unanimous statement of the Jaina authors. 2 Dr. Charpentier, 
though hazily conscious that the Jaina date may be the correct 
one, had not the boldness to sift the matter to a final 
conclusion. 3 

This date receives very welcome support from Buddhist 
sources. The various authorities for the reign periods of the 
three principal Mauryya kings are summarized below {vide 
Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoha , Introduction, p. xxxii). 

1 “ These three verses (containing the date for the accession of 
Candragupta) are repeated in many commentaries and chronological works 
(of the Jainas),” Dr. Charpentier in the Indian Antiquary , 1914, p. 120. 

44 We find this last date, viz. 312 b.c., referred to in other Jaina works 
of high antiquity as the date of this king.” An Epitome of Jainism f by 
Nahar and Ghose, Appendix A, p. iv. Mr. Nahar makes the date as 312 B.c. 
by taking the Vikarama Era to begin in 57 B.c. 

2 It should be noted here that even this, oft-repeated passage of Jaina 
literature has some confusion in its beginning, which Ur. Charpentier has 
taken pains to elucidate and remove. Indian A ntiquary , 1 914, 44 The Date of 
Mahavlra.” But the confusion does' not affect the date for Candragupta. 

3 44 The dynastic fist of the Jainas mentioned above, tells ns that 
Candragupta, the Sandrocottos of the Greeks, began Ms reign 255 years 
before the Vikrama Era, or in 313. B.c a date that cannot be far wrong A 
Dr. Charpentier in Cambridge History, p, 158. 
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1 

j 

r 


Authorities 

Candragupta 

Bindusara 

Asoka 

Puranas 

24 

25 

36 

Dipavamsa . 

24 

X 

37 

Mahavamsa , , j 

24 

28 

37 

Buddhaghosa 

24 

28 

X 

Burmese tradition 

: 24 

27 

X 


The Ceylonese Chronicles further state that Asoka succeeded 
his father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha’s Nirvana, and 
his anointment took place four years later, i.e., 218 years after 
Buddha’s Nirvana. 

The difference of four years between Asoka’s succession and 
anointment seems to be responsible for the difference between 
the record in the Puranas and that in the Buddhist sources for 
the period of the reign of Bindusara. Let us assume that the 
tradition preserved in the Puranas, which name all the three 
kings (Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age , p. 28) is the correct 
one. The result is startling ! 

Candragupta, 313 b.c. - (24 plus 25) = 264 b.c. becomes the 
year of Asoka’s accession. If we add to it 214 years, we get 
478 b.c. as the year of Buddha’s Nirvana. 

When -we remember that the year 477 b.c. was fixed upon 
by Dr. Charpentier as the year of Buddha’s Nirvana, after 
laborious calculations on the assumption of the beginning of 
the Vikrama Era in 57 b.c. {Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 173), 
and Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swumikannu Pillai, who was 
probably the greatest Indian authority in astronomico- 
ehronologieal calculations, showed in the same Journal 
(p. 197 ff.) that the year 478 b.c. was the year that answered 
correctly to all astronomical calculations — we heave a sigh 
of relief at the thought that probably this knotty question 
has at last been solved! Astronomical calculations, when 
proper data are available, must be unfailing in their results ; 
and the Dewan Bahadur put forward this date of 478 b.c. for 
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the Nirvana of Buddha with as much emphasis as he could f 

command, after elaborate calculations to show that no other 
proposed date for the event agreed with the known astro- 
nomical data for the events of the Buddha’s life — whereas 
this year agreed in all the particulars. I wonder why such | 

a laborious piece of calculation from so great an astronomical 
authority, has received so little recognition from western 
scholars ! v 

When the date for the Nirvana of Buddha, based on the 
Jaina date of 313 b.c. for Candragupta’s accession, supported 
by the reign periods of Candragupta and Bindusara recorded 
in the Puranas and further supported by the statement from 
the Buddhist sources that there was an interval of 214 years 
between Asoka’a accession and Buddha’s Nirvana, is found 
correct in all particulars for Buddha’s corresponding life- 
events by astronomical calculations, let us hope, not without 
much misgiving and trepidation, that probably we have at 
last arrived at correct dates for these much-debated events, 

I am not blind to the fact that numerous arguments can still 
be advanced to destroy this harmony by the jarring notes of ; 

militant logic. For example, why should we accept the 
interval of 214 years of the Buddhist Chronicles and reject 
their record of the reign periods, etc. ? But let these engage , i 

those who love logic for logic’s sake. Below, we shall take ^ 

note of the most serious objection that can be taken to this 
chronology, viz., the date of the five Greek kings mentioned 
in Anoka’s Rock Edict No. XIII. 

For a discussion of the identity and date of these kings, 
the reader is referred to p. xxxi of the Introduction to 
ffultzsch’s Inscriptions of Asoka . The dates of these kings 
are compiled from this work below, 

Antiochus II Theos, of Syria . . . 261.-246 b.c, 

Ptolemy II Philadelphia. of Egypt . . 285' 247 b.c, 

Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia . . 276 239 b.c. 

Magas of Gyrene c. 300 -e. 250 b.c. 

Alexander of Corinth .... 252 e. 244- b.c. 
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According to our scheme, Asoka came to the throne in 
264 b.c., and was crowned in 260 b.c. The XHIth Rock 
Edict in which the Greek kings are mentioned, cannot, as has 
been recognized by all scholars, be earlier than the thirteenth 
year after the coronation of Asoka, and would thus be dated 
248-247 B.c. It has been assumed that the Greek kings must 
have all been alive when they were referred to in the Edict 
of Asoka (Hultzsch, Intro., p. xxxv), an assumption for which 
there is not sufficient grounds. In those days, when rapid 
locomotion was unknown, it is not improbable that some of 
the kings may have been dead by two or three years when 
reference was made to them in India by Asoka. All the same, 
a glance at the reign periods of the above kings will satisfy 
the reader that all of them were alive in 248-247 b.c., except 
Magas of Gyrene, the end of whose reign is conjecturally given 
as 250 B.c. I have no materials by me with which I can 
attempt to fix the end of the reign of Magas more precisely. 
But, as I have stated above, even if the conjectural date of 
250 B.c. for the end of his reign is proved to be the correct 
date, reference to Magas in distant India, two or three years 
after his death, does not appear to be improbable. 

Below is compiled a list of important dates according to the 
chronology I have attempted to establish. 

486 b.c. Death of Bimbisara and accession of Ajata-satru. 

484 b.c. Death of Go^ala, founder of the Ajlvika sect of 
the Jainas. 1 

478 B.c. Nirvana of Buddha. 

468 b.c. Kaivalya of Mahavlra. 

1 Indian Antiquary , 3914, p. 174. The event took place not long after 
the accession ; of Ajata&atru and sixteen years before the Kaivalya of 
Mahavlra. The followers of this Prophet, the Ajivikas, receive warm 
attention later on from A&oka himself and from his grandson Da&aratha y 
and 'they, dedicated several caves to the ascetics' of this order, For a long 
number:- of years,. .. Go&ala was a . follower and a co-worker of Mahavlra,: ' but- 
ultimately turned out to be his bitter rival. The death of this prophet,, 
who also may be regarded as a Nirgrantha (Jaina), was probably confused 
for the death of Mahavlra himself in Buddhist sacred literature. Vide 
Indian Antiquary , 1914, p. 177. 
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C. 317 B.C. 


313 B.C. 
289 b.c. 
264 b.c. 
260 b.c. 


Indian revolt against Greek authority in the 
Panjab, under the leadership of Candragupta 
Mauryya. 

Coronation of Candragupta Mauryya. 

Accession of Bindusara. 

Accession of Asoka. 

Coronation of Asoka . 1 


1 When this paper was nearing completion I was enabled through the 
courtesy of Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen, M.A., of the Dacca University, to read 
a reprint of Mr. 0. Stein’s paper on the coronation of Candragupta, published 
in “ Archiv Orientalni ”, Journal of the, Czechoslovak Oriental Institute , 
Prague, vol. i, No. 3, November, 1929. Mr. Stein’s paper was prompted 
by a desire to criticize Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen’s paper on the same subject 
published in vol. v, 1929, pp. 6-14, of the Indian Historical Quarterly of 
Calcutta. I was agreeably surprised and very much delighted to find that 
on the subject of the duration of the Greek occupation of the Panjab, 
Mr, Stein has taken the same view as I have taken in this paper. As far as 
I know, he is the only European scholar to take this view, which, as I have 
taken some pains to show above, is the only sane view that can be taken. 
The latter part of Mr. Stein’s brilliant paper is marked by some confusion of 
-thought and on p. 369, footnote 3, he unduly minimizes the importance of 
Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai’s scholarly attempt to calculate the 
■correctness of the dates of Buddha’s Nirvana in the Indian, Antiquary , 1914. 

There are numerous writings on Mauryya Chronology, and it would be 
difficult to refer to them all. Mr. Jyotirmmaya Sen’s paper in. the Indian 
Historical Quarterly has been ably criticized by Mr. Stein. Mr. Jayswal’s 
paper in the JASB., 1913, p. 317 fh, assumes that Magas of Cyrene died in 
;258 b.c., and supposes that the XHIth Bock Edict of Asoka could not have 
been published before the fourteenth year of his coronation. As will be seen 
.above, the death of Magas is now put at 250 B.C., and that also conjee turally. 
Thus the whole edifice that Mr. Jayswal based on this foundation gives way. 

Another noteworthy paper is by Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, in JASB., 
1927, p. 503 if., on “ The Social Organization of the Satakarms and 
Sungas It is a lengthy paper, and the chronology of the Mauryyas is only 
incidentally referred to on pp. 536 ff. The writer practically ignores the 
Greek evidence and attempts to prove that the stories that Alexander 
heard about Xandrammes, king of the Prasii, fit in with the traditions in 
Indian literature current only about Candragupta— completely ignoring 
the fact that the exact counterpart of the stories heard by the Greek emperor 
.are to be found in Hemachandra regarding the origin of Nanda. 
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The Second Oldest Islamic Monument Known 
Dated AM. 71 (A.D. 691) 

From the time of the Omayyad Calif ‘Abd-el-Ma!ik 
ibn MarwSn 

By HASSA.K MOHAMMED EL-HAWARY 
(PLATE I) 

TN an. article published in this Journal dated April, 1930, 
I discussed a tombstone which I considered as the most 
ancient Islamic monument. This was dated a.h. 31 (a.d, 652). 

In this paper I intend to discuss another Islamic monument, 
which I believe to come directly after that dated a.h. 31 in 
the now known Islamic monuments. 

This monument is a tombstone dated a.h. 71, which I 
found in a mausoleum in Aswan, known as the dome No. 77 
Wali 1 in the registers of the Egyptian Survey of Antiquities. 
I had to go to Aswan in a special mission, and Mr. Wiet told 
me it would be better to seize the opportunity and examine 
some slabs which he had heard from a friend were to be found 
in some of the numerous tombs which are scattered in the 
ancient cemetery in the east of the town. 

Therefore, following Ms advice, I examined all the slabs 
I saw until finally in the above-mentioned mausoleum I 
found tMs tombstone. 

This mausoleum stands on a hill and has two domes, and 
on the north wall of the open court sixteen slabs were fixed. 
The fifth one from the right is dated a.h. 71. 

I instituted inquiries in order to know the original place 
where the slab came from, and found that it had been put 
in that position with the other fifteen slabs by the Egyptian 
Survey of Antiquities. 

These sixteen were part of a large number of similar slabs 

1 Ugo Monneret de Yillard, La Necropoli Musulmana di Aswan , p. 34, 
fig. 63 et pi. ix. 

JR AS. APRIL 1932. 
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which were found in the ancient cemeteries of Aswan, and 
which were sent to the Museum of Arab Art in Cairo. 

This slab is 30 by 58 cm,, of sandstone, and bears the 
following text : — - 

^ ( 1 ) 

'vs >s l-su jJUp| jl (2) 

1 ( 3 ) 

j 4^1 (4) 

iS /* 3 '■ |«AJ& (£>) 

4J! [sic] [?] ^ (>. (?) (6) 

L^Ac- Aj 4j^J2jt,Aj (7) 

f, c 

gj V AjA VI (8) 

©,a*A1 (9) 

jw J [sic] O* (10) 

451 VI -01 VI ^ (ii) 

jlj a! Al ^V o-uj (12) 
4^u » jj ©AaC Ia^* (13) 
<Ap 4JI ^4*? (14) 

(1) In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate. 

(2) The greatest calamity of the people of 

(3) Islam is that which has befallen them on the death of 

Mohammed the prophet ; 

(4) may God bless him ! 

(5) This is the tomb of ‘Abbasa daughter of 

(6) Guraig (?) son of [?]. May clemency, 

(7) forgiveness and satisfaction of God be on her. 

(8) She died on Monday four- 

(9) teen days having elapsed from Dhul-ka'da 

(10) of the year one and seventy, 





Tin-: Tombstone of ‘Abbasa ibnat Guraig dated 
a.h. 71 (a.:d. 691). 


dll 

6 x — ■* ^ ■*■ j —« ! L I 

-tea ,&«, *&n ^ j. j j 1 1 4 

J -A i J I ^ J4 x JL to, 

J «4 #* i 4 J« >L 

d a. 

The Arabic Alphabet from the Tombstone of 
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(11) confessing that there is no god. but Allah 

(12) alone without partner and that 

(13) Mohammed is His servant and His apostle 

(14) may God bless him ! 

In my preceding article I classified the inscriptions of the 
first century into two kinds : the ordinary handwriting for 
ordinary purposes and the calligraphy for important cases. 
The Hajrrs tombstone (the a.h. 31 one) is of the first kind, 
while this one is of the second. In the latter the inscriptions 
lie in parallel equidistant lines similar to the specimens shown 
on Plate V of the JRAS. for April, 1930. 

The date of the slab is a.h. 71 (a.d. 691) ; it lies in the reign 
of ‘Abd-el-Malik ibn Marwan, to which also belong the 
inscriptions of the Dome of the Rock and the four Milestones. 
By comparing the letters of this slab which are shown on 
Plate I with those of the other monuments from ‘Abd-el- 
MalOrs reign, we find a great resemblance. Moreover, the 
archaism of this tombstone is proved by the following 
characteristics of some of the letters thus : — 

(1) In most of the single ctlefs <£ 1 ”, like those of El-Hajrfs 
tombstone, there is no side appendix. 

(2) The letter dal “ z ” in the words 

and is similar to the modern dal, with the only 

difference that the horizontal side lies on the line and not 
above it. 

(3) The letter am “ whether median or terminal, is 
open from above like the letter V, as in the words 

p-wJ! and <jW". This also shows resemblance 
to Hajrfs tombstone, 

(4) The letter heh tc j* ” differs from that of the Hajrfs 
tombstone and from those written on some of the tombstones 
of the end of the second century of the Hegra, and which is 
like two circles one over the other, but it resembles the heh 

in ‘Abd-el-Malikh milestone (Van Berchem, C.I.A., 
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tome xlv of tlie pi. i; JRAS ., April, 1930, 

PL Y). 

(5) The letter lamalef “ V ” is similar to those on the brass 
plates in the Dome of the Rock, and to those in the mosaics 
over the arches of the Dome of the Rock (Van Berchem, 
O.I.A., tome xlv of the M.LF.A.O. , pi. xi et xiii). 

Another point of interest is the fact that the formula 
. Juki jl was used imder different 

forms, such as 2 L> jJI J^l jl — jl 

^Ujjl pJiJ jl — 4 Llj s J! Jf-lj ^hall plipl jl in the 

end of the second century of the Hegra and at the beginning 
of the third. Mr. Wiet has told me that he has not yet met 
with such formula in the inscriptions of the first century of 
the Hegra. 

I believe that the absence of this formula from the known 
inscriptions of the first century of the Hegra does not 
necessarily mean that it was not used in this period, but it has 
not been met with owing to the small number of the 
inscriptions known from this century. 

As to the name Guraig there is some doubt whether 

the last letter is r or rp But I think that gim ^ is 
more probable, since ^ is diminutive of ^ 

George. I believe this to be so because most of the people 
of Upper Egypt were Christians who were converted to Islam, 

and I have not met with any reference to the name If 

we take as the right name, then it follows that the name 

should be and not , because the father of 
Guraig, a Copt, should have a Coptic name. 

1 Repertoire No. 67 (186 a.h,). 

2 Repertoire No. 137 (205 a.h.). 

3 Repertoire No. 261 (205 a.h.), 

4 Repertoire No. 333 (234 a.h.). 
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This monument is now kept in the collection of the Museum 
of Arab Art in Cairo, and is registered under No. 9291. 

Before closing this article I should like to thank Dr. D. S. 
Margoliouth for his comment on my previous paper, and I 
feel inclined to take his reading l l»\j instead of \$\j as the 
correct one. 

Note. — Attention is drawn to “ The Most Ancient Islamic 
Monument Known ”, by the same author, in the JR AS * 
for April, 1930, p. 321. 
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Notes on the Gutian Period 

By SIDNEY SMITH 

1. A Letter op the Agade Period 
A LETTER from a man called Ishkun-Dagan has been 
published by M. Thureau-Dangin in Revue d’Assyriologie, 
xxiii, pp. 23 ff. Another letter of this man has recently 
been presented to the Trustees of the British Museum by 
Dr. N. L, Corkill, formerly Civil Surgeon, Baghdad, who very 
kindly allowed me to study and copy it at Baghdad ; it is 
now numbered 121205. The tablet was obtained in Nasiriyah, 
and though the statement of the fellah to whom it once 
belonged that it was found at Sinkarah is of no value, it 
certainly came from a site in the Muntafik area, very possibly 
from illicit excavations which are known to have been 
conducted at Warka. The tablet was probably found at the 
same time and in the same place as the tablet now in the 
Louvre, so that they were found in the archive of the sender, 
not of the addressee, a curious circumstance for which many 
parallels could be cited. The writing is delicate, very accurate, 
and large. Owing to an accident when I was examining the 
tablet at Baghdad, after making my copy of the text which 
was then complete, the tablet was broken and some signs have 
now been injured in lines 21-4. 

Transliteration 

(1) En-ma (2) Is-ku-un-{ilu)Da-gan (3) a-na LUGAL-RA 1 
(4) eqlam(lam) e-ru-us 2 (5) u bulam u-zu-ur (6) a-pu-na-ma 
(7) Gu-ti~um z -ma~me (8) eqlam (9) u4a 4 a-ru-us 2 (10) a 4 
dak-bi (11) a~na 5 mas 6 da-na-ta 7 (12) ma ag-ga~ti 8 (13) zu 9 -si- 
ib-ma (14) ad~da 7 (15) eqlam e-ru-us 2 (16) Kl . KAL . EAL 10 
(17) u (w)a-ga~mu (18) ti-bu-tam 11 (19) li-si(k) ^-u-ni-Jcum-ma 
(20) bulam a-na alim (, Kl.lim ) (21) zu 9 -da 1 ~ri~ib (22) us-bi- 
ma 13 bulam (pi.) (23) Gu-ti-u it-ru-u (24) u a-na-gu (25) mim- 
ma u-la 4 a-ga-bi (26) kaspam(am) a-na-da 7 -Jcum (27) e-li 14 
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(28) na-e-as (ilu)8ar-ga-li-sam(ri) (29) u-ma (30) sum-ma 
bu-lam (31) Gu-ti-u it-ru-u (32) in m-ma-ni-ga (33) lu da 7 -na~ 
da 1 -nu 15 (34) a-na-si-nm 15 hi a-la-ham 16 (35) Jcaspam(am) 
a-na-da 7 -nu 15 -hum (36) u 17 ad-da 7 hulam (37) u-la 4 da 7 -wa- 
£a-*ar (38) is-bi-gi 18 (39) gi-mi-tim (40) a-ri-is 2 -ga (41) 
mu-duk 19 Zw ti-da? 

Translation 

Tims Islikun-Dagan to . „ . Cultivate the land and preserve 
the cattle. Up to now the Gutian did not cultivate the land. 
Don’t say “ How so ? You are strong, so settle Akkad (?), 
and do you cultivate the land. Let the store-places and the 
ponds be sought (?) out for you for an approach, and have 
the cattle brought into the city. With regard to ( ? ) the cattle the 
Gutians have reared (?), now as for myself I shall say nothing, 
1 shall pay you the money. I swear by the life of Sharkalisharri 
that if you will indeed deliver the cattle the Gutians reared (?) 
of your own free will, I will transport (? lit. carry), and 
that I will pay you the money when (the cattle) come to 
me. But you are not to keep the cattle. Make your cultivator 
camp (?) at the regular grain-dumps. You have been given 
instructions. 

Notes 

1 This is probably a personal name ; the element RA occurs in the 
personal names on the stele of Manishtusu published by Father Scheil. 
It is unlikely that the reading is sarra, though a similar form occurs in 
the Cappadocian texts, the language of which is closely connected with 
the languge of the Agade period, e.g. in CCT., iv, No. 113383, 11. 19-20, 
ana kumm . . . dini ; Lewy (ZA., N.F., iv, 244) considers this form a parallel 
to the status determinatus of Aramaic, but there is a good case for considering 
it an indeterminatus of the kind found elsewhere in Akkadian, the existence 
of which is denied by some. Mr. Gadd has suggested to me that ana . . . RA 
may be due to a mixture of Akkadian and Sumerian idiom by the scribe. 
But the interpretation really depends on the sense of the letter, and though 
11. 4-21, might be addressed to a king they do not necessitate the 
assumption ; LUGAL.RA may have been the king's principal officer in 
the south. The mention of Sharkalisharri in 28 precludes the addressee 
being the king if uma be taken as present, the natural view, in 29 ; if uma 
is preterite, then one of the alternative explanations given above may be 
correct. See note 17. 
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2 erus 2nd s. imp., arus 3rd s. pret., aris const, nomen agentis ; we are 
justified in assuming an infinitive arasu for this period. The verb is of the 
^-conjugation, whereas in the First Dynasty of Babylon period it belongs 
to the {-conjugation. The forms are used by a man whose name points to 
the Middle Euphrates area, judging from the element Dagan, and may be 
a local dialect. aru$ seems to be a medial form in sequence yahrus arus, 
erus, eris (vowel assimilation). The imperative erus, on the other hand, must 
derive from hums, and shows a vowel modification dependent on the softened 
guttural. Note the form of the sign e, and its clear distinction on this tablet. 
There can be no question of a scribal error, the assumption to which recourse 
is so regrettably frequent. 

8 The generalizing ma, giving the singular a collective significance. 
The double m, ■which also occurs in 19, is contrary to the general avoidance 
of double consonants, and may be due to the_ special character of ma, 
see note 8. 

4 The differentiated use of the negatives in this letter is interesting. 
a as in Gadd and Legrain, Ur Excavations. Texts , i, No. 276 (where I should 
have transliterated and translated a limiud “ may he not allot ”, from 
madadu) with the preterite is the negative of the imperative ; ula, with 
present, is the negative of the jussive, ula is also the negative of plain state- 
ment with either present or preterite. In the Louvre letter la is used with 
the subjunctive and with the jussive, and is not to be distinguished from 
ula by more than the emphasis. The difference in the stress is shown in 
later texts, e.g. Chiera, Texts of Varied Contents , No. 55, 1. 21, summa 
bitati sdsu rabu la inakkis u summa sihru ula (not sihru(u) la) uratta ** If 
those properties are larger (than the given dimensions) he shall not deduct 
therefrom, and if they are smaller he shall also not add thereto ”, The 
Assyrians used ul and la alternatively with the indicative, and this is true 
of all later periods ; la alone is used with the subj unctive, the weaker 
form being preferred as in French. But thoughout the history of the 
Akkadian language ul(a) and la may be parallel and the presence of la in 
parallelism or apposition is by no means a proof of a subjunctive, as some 
suppose. 

5 ana. I take this to be for anna, demonstrative and indeclinable. 

* mas. I understand this to stand for the later meS, which appears in 
the Cappadocian texts as a declinable noun, but is here indeclinable. Though 
there is a slight break of the surface I consider the reading certain. The 
force of the question is ; ” How am I to-do it ? ” 

7 If the use of the signs da and ta in this letter be compared it may be 
thought that there is a method discernible, da is used (1) where it would 
appear in later script, e.g. danaia /dannata, anadakum fa mdda kkum , 
anadanukum/anaddanukum, danadanu/tanaddanu, tida/tida or tide ; (2) 
it stands as the second syllable where t is doubled, e.g, adda/aUa ; (3) it 
stands for the ta of later orthography in the initial position, danadarm/ 
tanaddanu, danazar/tanassar. On the other hand, ta is used between vowels 
where i should not be duplicated, danata/ dannata. In the Louvre letter the 
only instances of da fall under head (3), This suggests that the differentiation 
is between aspirate and unaspirated consonants, not that between fortes 
and lenes. But zudarib/suterih is difficult to avoid, and I can find nothing 
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in the use of the other consonantal signs to suggest any system, I mention 
the matter in order to avoid any hasty generalizations, and to show that 
there is good ground for keeping a transliteration which differentiates 
different signs, 

8 The rendering of this line is doubtful, I first thought that maggati 
might be pi. ace. of a noun connected with maqatu , and that the phrase 
might he compared to the later mmuhu niduta ; it might then be rendered 
" cause the fallen habitations to be inhabited ”, But the reduplicated 
consonant is unusual, and another view has suggested itself, danata, the 
permansive, requires some link with the imperative ; that points to the use 
of ma as a disjunctive copula found in later texts, e.g. the Cappadocian. 
Thus in Lewy, Die K-ultepetexte der Sammlung Hahn , No. 6 , 1. 12, where 
the sense of the letter, and particularly 1. 25, require the reading suma 
inumi NN * ilikani ma garum ana Urisu ulnar ” If, when NN arrives, then 
the merchants’ court makes a claim for his tithe ”, ma begins a line and is 
appositional in force, aggati should then be a country or district, and is 
parallel to aggide KI in the Sumerian column of Poebel, Historical Texts , 
No. 34, and to the later orthography Akkad , so far as the doubled consonant 
is concerned. The use of ii for the later di is usual. The historical 
inscriptions, of course, all have A-gaufa, but a phonetic spelling in a letter 
is intelligible* The absence of the determinative is disturbing but not 
conclusive, and the sense is good. For the use of disjunctive ma see further 
Gadd and Legrain, op. eit,, No. 275, 1. 29. 

9 The use of zu where later orthography has m points clearly to 
a pronunciation of the Shaph'el forms with sin for shin. The sibilants of 
the Agade period have been discussed by Thureau-Dangin, BA., xxiii, 28. 
The whole question of the sibilants in cuneiform needs reconsideration, 
see JEA xi, 238-9. I doubt whether the phenomena can be reduced to 
order in a land of mixed population where the people mostly wrote as they 
spoke. The same phenomena occur to-day. 

10 The plural of KI.KAL does not require the repetition of KI. The 
meaning of the word is by no means clear. Both KI.KAL and KISLAH 
(KI. UD) are rendered nidutu or teriqtu ; the latter is presumably from 
requ, and means land that has been cleared of buildings or cultivation. 
In many cases nidutu seems to mean waste land, but a discussion of KISLAH 
by Gotze in Kleinasiat ische Forschung, i, 194, Anm. 1, proves that in the 
Hittite texts the word is used of a place where grain was stored. In the 
present text KI. KAL.KAL and agammu are obviously to serve some useful 
purpose, and since the cattle would naturally water at the agammu , it is 
natural to suppose that they will find fodder at the KI .KAL.KAL ; that 
the word refers, in fact, to the Upiki kenutim of 1. 38. Now in the descriptions 
of the seven devils it is said that they jump about ina nigisi irsiti and lie 
down ina niduti irsiti , and the parallelism suggests that as the former 
means " in a cleft in the ground ” the latter means something like “ in a 
hole in the ground ”. Similarly these devils ina niduti irsiti ittenenbu 
" rise out of a hole (?) in the ground ” ; tebu could hardly be used of a 
flat surface. Grain, of course, is not stacked in Iraq, for obvious reasons, 
but stored in jars or simply in holes below ground, and I suppose nidutu 
is ground lying fallow and used for storage in silos in this way. 
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11 This accusative to denote the intention of a verbal action is not easily 
paralleled in Akkadian. It may be classed as an accusative of extension in 
origin;, delimiting as it were the action of the verb. For the accusative 
of extension see e.g. Driver, Letters, No. 64, 18-21, ina ali (Kl)-ki 1 siqlam 
kaspam rishi ukal lu se-am m siqlim rislci ukal “ I will support you in your 
city to the extent of one silver shekel, or a shekel’s worth of barley ”, 
Accusatives in Akkadian have much broader uses than is generally 
recognized. The double accusative, for instance, after verbs of making, 
the existence of which has been denied ( JEAS 1926, p. 288), is to be 
found in one of the best literary texts extant, Sargon’s Eighth Campaign , 
1. 401, where there is mention of various statues sa ( m)lstarduri mar Ispuen 
eru ZUN bit (ilu)Haldia ana eqi utirruma istapuk sirusmn “into which 
Sarduris son of Ispuinis had turned the copper in Haldis’ temple by means 
of moulds by pouring it into them ”. In fact, a special study of the 
accusative in Akkadian is badfy needed. 

12 The sign sih is quite clearly written ; there is no need to assume an 
error of the scribe or the copyist. It is possible to read sik here and derive 
the verb from nasaku “ to choose ”, but the value si occurs in Hammurabi’s 
Code, 1. 12, and is preferable ; the verb is then se’u “ to search 

13 This word is unknown to me. Is it a preposition governing the noun ? 
And is it in that case comparable to isbi, of which Ungnacl has collected 
instances in MVAG„ 1915, Heft 2 ? The sign for hi in that word is 
different. Or is it by any chance for suba”i ? 

14 The ordinary usage does not require the preposition, see Thureau- 
Dangin, MA., xxiii, 26, but the insertion is intelligible. ‘ Note that by the 
time of Sharkalisharri the form is already eli, not al , as previously. 

15 For the subjunctive directly dependent on uma without conjunction 
see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit., 27. 

16 I understand alalcam to be 3rd s. preterite energicus with dative 
suffix of the 1st person pronoun, and compare arm above. Others may 
have other explanations. 

17 The interpretation of this u depends upon the tense of uma ; if, as 
I translate, the verb is present, then u is the copula, and introduces a new 
address to the recipient. If uma is preterite the sequence is not clear. 

18 For ispihu “ grain-dump ”, see Gadd, Tablets from Kirkuk , No. 43, 
Chiera, Texts of Varied Contents , No. 51. 

19 I know no other instances of a verb mat(t, d)ak(q, g)u with which this 
word can be connected. If the word madaktu, not yet satisfactorily 
explained— the latest attempt may he found in AJSL ., xli, 274— belongs 
to a root madaku “to encamp”, then muduk may be 2nd s. imper. 
ii, 1, and mean “ make to camp ”, with double accusative. 

This letter is of historical interest in that it gives a picture 
of confusion in Babylonia during the reign of Sharkalisharri 
caused by the Gutians. This people were obviously in control 
of some area, probably in southern Babylonia, for some time ; 
that this is an incident due to the “ horde of Gutium ” which 
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figures in. the dynastic lists is beyond doubt, for an unpublished 
and apparently mislaid chronicle states that the fall of 
Naram-Sin was caused by the Gutians. It has long been known 
that Sharkalisharri was at war with the Gutians, and that 
some trouble in the south led to a battle at Erech ; the present 
letter seems to date from the period, immediately following 
the success of the king of Agade. If this assumption is correct, 
the position shows that there was not an independent king at 
Erech, and the Fourth Dynasty of Erech which figures in 
the King Lists must be subsequent to the reign of 
Sharkalisharri. 

2. The Opponents of the Gutians 

The only cuneiform text which contains mention of the 
ravages of the Gutians in Babylonia is a copy of a lament 
first published and translated by Professor Pinches, 1 and 
re-edited by Professor Langdon. 2 This text, Rm. iv, 97, 
was written at Babylon on the 25th Elul, 297 b.c., and Oppert 
claimed that it had a direct reference to Antigonus’ campaign 
in Babylonia, now known to have been conducted in 310- 
309 B.c. Few will now doubt, however, that the lament is a 
much older text than this, though the interests of the copyist 
in it may well have been due to the conditions created by 
Antigonus. Langdon at first suggested that the historical 
reference was to the Aramaean invasion of Babylonia in the 
reign of Eriba-Marduk, but this view has no inherent 
probability, and the same authority now rightly refers the 
historical position to the period of Gutian domination recorded 
in the King Lists. 3 Now this lament, when analysed, presents 
an important feature worthy of closer attention than it has 
received. 

The form of the lament is simple. Women of various towns 

1 PSBA.y 1901, May, and Old Testament in the Light of Historical 
Records, 477. 

2 Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms , No. xxv. 

3 Cambridge Ancient History , i, 424. Hommel, Ethnologic und Geographic, 
421, thinks the reference may be to the Kassiites, ' 
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are first said to be weeping, and appropriate reasons, not of 
a religious, but of a secular, kind are given. The second half 
consists of a series of summonses to mourn for a certain number 
of the same towns. There is no reason to assume that the 
women are intended for the goddesses of the various cities in 
this particular case, indeed, the fact that the lament proceeds 
from a mention of “ the woman of Erech ” and the “ woman 
of Agade ” to “ the daughter of Erech 55 and “the daughter 
of Agade 55 shows fairly clearly that human women, young and 
old, are meant. The list of women mentioned is as follows : 
(1) the distressed one, marsatu , of Erech ; (2) the distressed 
one of Agade ; (3) the woman of Erech ; (4) the woman of 
Agade ; (5) the daughter of Erech ; (6) the daughter of 
Agade ; (7) the daughter of Larak ; (8) the woman of 
Iffursagkalamma, (9) the woman of Hulhudhul ; (10) the 
woman of Mar (?) 1 ; (11) the woman of Agade ; (12) the 
woman of Kesh ; (13) the woman of Dunnu ; (14) the 
daughter of Nippur ; (15) the woman of Der. The 

towns named are Erech, Larak, and Nippur. There 
is one feature of this list of women which immediately 
attracts attention. The second, fourth, and sixth are con- 
nected with Agade, the eighth with Hursagkalamma, the 
eleventh again with Agade, the thirteenth with Dunnu, and 
the fifteenth with Der. Now this group of towns forms a 
geographical group of a striking kind. Agade was the capital 
of a dynasty which the Gutians are said to have overthrown. 
Hursagkalamma, the modern Ingharra, the site of the 
excavations of recent years popularly called “ Kish lay 
near the centre of Akkad. Dunnu was the western fortress 
of Akkad, and is the site visited by Miss Gertrude Bell between 
Rahhaliyah and Shafathah. 2 Der was the eastern fortress 
of the same land, a tall near the modern serai of Badrah, on 

. 1 MA$.KI is not otherwise known in Southern Babylonia and I suggest 

with due reserve that M A R . K1 may be meant. 

2 Amurath to Anmrath , pp. 134-5. The spelling there given, Shetateh* 
is an error which is perpetuated on the '-survey maps, though implicitly 
corrected by Reuther, Ukhaidhir . 
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the Persian border. The other group consists of Erech, Larak, 
Hulhudhul, Mar (?), Kesh, and Nippur. Of these, Hulhudhul 
is otherwise unknown, but Erech, Larak, Mar (?), and Kesh 
all lay in Sumer, roughly the modern area of the Muntafik. 
Nippur is in a central position, but belonged by tradition to 
Sumer, and no dynasty can have been secure at Warka, 
which had not secured itself by gaining possession of the place. 

If, with these geographical groups in view, we turn to the 
lament, the use of these compositions for choral performance 
of a primitive kind suggests that there were two bands of 
women and that each half-chorus sang alternately lines 
appropriate to the two geographical groups. The summons 
to mourn for the three cities may have been announced by 
the whole chorus. The lines may be allotted as follows : — 

1. 1 (A), marsatu Umk | v 
1. 1(B). marsatu Agade KI j sunulak 
1. 2 (A). Vrukaitum tabku. 

1. 2(B). A7 . M IN (Agadeitum tabku) 

1. 3 (A), mar at Umk tabku 
L 3 (B). marat Agade KI tanambi 

1. 4 (A), sa marat Larak KI 

1, 5 (B). Hursagkalammaitum tabku .... 

1. 6 (A). Hulhudhulitum tabku 

1. 7. M AS* Kl-itum tabku 

1. 8 (B). Agadeitum tabku 

1. 9 (A). KeSuitum tabku 

I. 10 (B). Dunnaitum tabku ..... 

1. 12 (A), marat Nippuri tabku .... 

1. 14 (B). Deritum tabku 

1.16 (all). aMa Umk biM 

1. 18 (all), assa Larak bika ’ . ... . . 

1. 20 (all). aMa Nippuri bika' 

The only irregularity in this arrangement occurs in lines 6-7, 
where one half-chorus sings of two cities, and that is not, 
I think, sufficient to make us dismiss this interpretation as 
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too artificial. The division between half-choruses is inherently 
probable ; it accords with what we know of Sumerian practice, 
with other literatures and with the modern Shi'ah practice 
at the Muharram ceremonies. Assuming that this inter- 
pretation is correct, I see in this text an instance in cuneiform, 
in the first two lines, of the way in which later scribes copied 
on one line, without any mark or space, that which was 
originally written in two, a practice exemplified in Hebrew 
in certain Psalms, as Principal Slotki has shown in a brilliant 
study. 1 

This division of the text is not without historical significance. 
These two small groups of cities centre round two capitals, 
Erech and Agade, in exactly the manner we should expect 
if the events referred to occurred at some time during the 
domination of the Gutians, subsequent to the death of 
Sharkalisharri. The position corresponds, in fact, so closely 
that there need be no doubt that the lament originated during 
the period of the Gutiaii domination. 

Reasons have been adduced above for believing that the 
Fourth Dynasty of Erech must be dated later than 
Sharkalisharri. This dynasty lasted either twenty-six or 
thirty years, while the kings of Agade who succeeded 
Sharkalisharri reigned some thirty-nine years. On the 
authority of the unpublished chronicle from Ashur, we may 
assume that the beginning of the Gutian period, which lasted 
in all some 125 years, was reckoned as from the end of Naram- 
Sin’s reign, twenty-four years earlier than the commencement 
of the Erech dynasty. The fall of Erech on this reckoning 
took place about half-way through the Gutian period, and the 
available figures seem to show that the dynasty of Agade 
was able to retain independence after the fall of the southern 
capital. 

The summons to mourning at the end of the lament mentions 
only three cities, and all belong to the southern group. The 

1 Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, xvi, pp. 31 If., 
and further references there. 
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passages concerning these towns are barely intelligible, but 
the language points to the towns having been captured. The 
omission of the northern towns in this connection is significant, 
and serves to show that the lament was composed before 
the final fall of Agade. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the lament 
may be found in the very restricted geographical grouping. 
Agade has not yet been precisely located, but must have 
been within reasonable distance of Babylon, and probably 
nearer the Tigris ; the other towns of the northern group lie 
in a narrow band of territory stretching from the eastern 
border near the hills to the western desert. The southern 
towns all seem to lie between the Euphrates and the modem 
Shatrah canal, with Nippur as the northern, Erech as the 
•southern point, again a strictly limited area. There is no 
mention of many important towns, and the most striking 
omissions in this respect are XJmma, Lagash, and Ur. It 
might be supposed that the last-named had been so sorely 
smitten by Rimush that it had for a time ceased to be of any 
importance, and no remains of the period have yet been found 
in the excavations there ; but there is, in fact, evidence that 
Ur at this period was at least for a time independent, as will 
be seen. As to Lagash, we know that the town was little 
affected by the Gutian invasion, and, in fact, shortly after 
the fall of Erech the most flourishing period there began, 
though complete independence was apparently never claimed. 
Recently evidence has turned up to show that there was a 
connection between Lagash and Ur at the time of Gudea and 
Ur-Bau. Perhaps the explanation of the omission of these 
.and other important cities from the list in the lament is that 
they did not oppose the Gutians at all, but accepted their 
overlordship, in order to be free, first from Agade, then 
from Erech. 

3. A New King op Ur 

A broken clay cone now in the British Museum, No. 121343, 
was obtained at Khidhr, and the exact provenance is uncertain, 
JRAS. APRIL 3932. 20 
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but as there were at the time many antiquities in Khidhr from 
illicit excavations at Warka, there is some reason to believe 
it came from that site. 

Transliteration 

(1) (d)En-H (2) lugal (3) Eridu Kl-ra (4) E- l j. (?) (5) lugal 
Uri KI~ma-ge (6) abzu-ni (7) mu-na-du. 


Inscription on broken cone. 



Translation 

Elili (?) king of Ur has built his apsu for Enki, king of 
Eridu. 

The reading of the name is by no means certain ; I can only 
suggest that it is perhaps to be read Elili, and to be compared, 
so far as the form of the name is concerned, with Elulu, a 
king of the First Dynasty of Ur according to the king lists, 
or with Ilulu, one of the four names given for the three troubled 
years after the death of SharkalisharrL There is no reason to 
identify him with either at present. 

The writing of the inscription is of the style of the Third 
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Dynasty of Ur, but might be as early as Gudea. The signs 
are elongated and straggling. It is historically impossible to. 
date this unknown king of Ur later than Ur-Na mm u, and we 
are therefore justified in assuming that Ur was for a time 
independent during the Gutian domination. As the cone was 
certainly not found at Ur or Eridu, for reasons on which it is 
unnecessary to dilate, the <c kingdom ” included a city outside 
the immediate confines of Ur, possibly Erech itself, so that 
the importance of this king, though probably exaggerated by 
his title, was not purely local. 

4. Ur-NIN.MAR, Governor of Lagash 
The Iraq Museum acquired in 1929 a stone cone bearing a 
hitherto unknown inscription. The object is now numbered 
7053 (29-10-1). The stone is red with a white streak, the base 

, Stone cone. 



is slightly hollowed out into a cup-shape, the stem is gently 
curved, and the top is broken off almost square. The 
provenance is uncertain, but it came from southern Babylonia. 
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The inscription denotes a votive object, whereas clay cones 
bear building inscriptions, but what purpose the object 
served I do not know. The style of writing is that of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, and seems to me probably subsequent to 
Gudea. As the name of Ur-NIN.MAR does not occur on 
tablets of the time of the Third Dynasty, this governor may 
have ruled Lagash at the end of the Gutian period. 

Transliteration 

(1) ( d)Ba-u (2) nin-a-ni (3) nam-til (4) Ur-(d)NIN . MAR . KI 
(5) issak (6) Lagas Kl-lca-se (7) gim-gir-nun (8) dam-amar-su 
(9) dumu aVge (10) u nam-til-ni-su (11) a-mu-na-ru . 

NOTES 

I. Jensen reads the name of this deity Baba, and is supported by Tlmreau- 
Dangin, Homophones sumeriens , p. 40. 

7. Presumably a female proper name. 

8. This appears to describe the lady's relation to the governor for whose 
life the object is dedicated, but I do not understand the phrase. 

9. dumu seems to stand for dumu. sal as in Gadd and Legrain, Ur 
Excavations. Texts , i, No. 12, or No. 17. al alone is a peculiar personal 
name ; one expects al~la, but the scribe is given to contracted forms. 
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Two Hymns of the CatuJh-stava of Nagstrjuna 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 

FT1HE two hymns here edited are respectively the first and 
the last of the four stavas attributed to Nagarjuna, and 
generally known and quoted under the comprehensive name 
Catuh-stava or Catu-stava ; the other two stotras , missing in 
our manuscript, are the Lokdtita-stava and the Citta-vajra - 
slam. As to their authorship, there is but little doubt ; the 
style itself is the same as that of the karikds of the Mula- 
madhyamika-karikas. Moreover, Candrakrrti in his Prasanna - 
paid quotes from the Catuh-stava , attributing one of them, 
viz. the Lokdt/ita-siam to the Master, dcdrya-paddh (p. 413). 

We are naturally inclined to attach little importance to 
the hymnology of the Hindus, because, even if some of the 
stotras are very beautiful from the literary point of view, 
we think that they do not add very much to our knowledge 
of Hindu thought. But I venture to disagree. Many of the 
stotras are not mere prayers or hymns in praise of God. In a 
certain way they cannot he dissociated from the dhydnas , 
which very often are embodied in them, that is to say, their 
aim is to produce an inner ecstasy by which the vision of 
God is made possible. They are therefore essential moments 
of the complex process of sadhana , just as the pujd, the 
nama-japa , the Mrtana , etc. ; they are, in other words, 
instruments by which the intelligence grasps the religious 
truth therein expounded, while in a second moment the spirit 
focuses and visualizes, as it were, that same truth in a direct 
experience. It is therefore evident that the immense stotra- 
literature has a great bearing upon the study of Indian 
mysticism, and must be thoroughly investigated by the 
students of religious psychology or by those who want to 
understand the true and fundamental characters of Hindu 
religious experience. 
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In tlie Gatuh-stava we are confronted, no doubt, with one 
of the best specimens of this kind of literature. As a matter 
of fact, the four stotras contain in a great synthesis the entire 
Mahayana dogmatics conducive to the supreme realization of 
the sunyatd , considered as paramartha, viz. as the Absolute. 
At the same time they show, paradoxical as this might appear 
at first sight, that Buddhism even in its Mahayana derivatives 
remained fundamentally what it was at its very beginning ; 
I mean a kind of mysticism which does not admit the existence 
of any god as an absolute entity. Of course its Olympus is 
full of gods and divine beings, crowned by the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, but all these gods have only a relative reality, 
they exist in so far as prapahca exists, viz. in so far as the 
play of vikalpas and samkalpas , the synthetic and analytic 
imaginations, takes place in our mind. Even the dhydni- 
Buddhas of later Mahayana-mysticism are subjective pro- 
jections of the purified mind of the Bodhisattvas or of the 
Yogins. Their vision can be enjoyed in the highest stages of 
dhydna and samadhi ; but, when all impressions of the great 
cosmic ignorance representing the negative but necessary side 
of the Eternal are destroyed, even Buddhas and Tathagatas 
disappear, since any activity of mind is lost in the paramartha. 
This paramartha is the Absolute beyond words, which may be 
called void only in so far as no predicate can be applied to it. 

In the sphere of relative existence there is place for all 
sorts of gods, but in the plane of truth even the Tathagata 
vanishes (v. Haribhadra’s Abhisamaydlmikdrdloka, p. 542, 
Of my edition). 

■ This process is indicated by the Gatuh-stava ; the four parts 
into which it is divided cannot be dissociated. There must 
be four stavas because the truth can be realized in a fourfold 
gradation of different intensity corresponding to the fourfold 
body of the Buddha. Each stava is therefore to be related 
to a particular aspect of the truth, of which one of the four 
bodies of the Buddha is to be considered as the symbol. It 
seems to me that the Gatuh-stava codifies, as it were, the 
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bnddhology of Nagarjuna, showing at the same time that 
the great doctor knew the system of the four bodies of Buddha, 
though he gives each one of them a name different from the 
usual one. But, reading the hymns, we shall easily recognize 
behind the difference of denomination the analogy of doctrine, 
and it will not be difficult to identify nirupama with nirmdna , 
lolcdtlta with sambhoga , citta-vajm with dharma-kaya, para- 
mdrtha with svdhhdvika-kdya. This implies analogy between 
Nagarjuna and Maitreya, and it shows that the lom-kdya- 
theory is much older and more diffused than is generally 
supposed. 

My text is based on a Nepalese paper manuscript, not very 
old, which I bought in Nepal ; the text is accompanied by a 
Tiled, which is a mere bdla-bodhim , giving the grammatical 
construction of the sentences, nothing more. 

The Tibetan translation is contained in bsTan qgyur, mDo 
(Narthang edition), i, 74, b, 4 ff. 
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ii ii 

wr ifsf^w^r tTtararra tfrfr^nr: 11 1 

M ^ WT*f 1 2 3 PTT TTf’T I 

^tTTT ^ H -*fTW f II 2 

«f *ftWT ^ ^ ^r^ 5 ERWtf I 

■^fr tRTTf^t^rr T*wf 11 3 

«t *f*nwf ?rrfa f%<tf%ra: t 

UTfi Trr^wrn:^ « 4 


5’TYS|YY’ I Y£‘ zr * r ^‘ ir 1 ^Y^jYYi Y**Y a; Y 

^Y a II 

1 ^Y^T^'^'^Yra’ui | ^ToY^Y^Y^YPYl 

• q"’ fj ^ • aV^ *^ 1 3 7 |* Z J^| j ^a*»Y"pY 0 , ' 3 Y B >^ Q, ’ l:,: ^ || 

2 ^Y^YPYiCYJ^'Y’TSY ^Y§*’|YS***-#l^ a II 

PYI’W^TY^ I ^Y'^ , V^T a * a,, l« II 

3 ^y^-zrurof^zr^ | [| 

!¥MI 

4 ^YS ,, *'SY^ , r j i* j: i^Y^ c ' i i 

| y y ^ y znvy ^ R* II 

1 The MS. reads vadim , but the Tika vedine , which is supported by the 

Tibetan text. 

® MSS. na ca n&aatvaya , 
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The Hymn to the Incomparable One 

1. 0 incomparable One, homage unto Thee, who knowest 
(the truth that phenomena) have no essence of their own ! 
Thou art eager of the benefit of this world, misled by different 
theories. 

2. Nothing is seen by Thyself with the eye of the enlightened 
One. Sublime, 0 Lord, is Thy view which perceives the 
truth. 1 

3. From the standpoint of metaphysical truth there is 
neither knower nor thing to be known. Oh ! Thou knowest the 
reality very difficult to be known. 

4. Thou dost neither create nor destroy anything ; having 
perceived the sameness of everything, thou reachedst the 
most sublime condition. 


1 Inasmuch as you do not see anything, because everything is void, 
just for this you see the truth, viz. the sunyata sarvadha rmanam . 
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^tn: II 6 

*ft^ri<t c^^arr f^rwtw^wt fwlr i 
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W^P7Wf%rr^ ^^W6g-f%f%m: II 8 

TOifT xf W »fT^T iRWT «T JTW<tB I 
*r WHcffa iTOTcWSfi: II 2 9 


5 ^^* a *fp i rzi*;*g^* a *uN ! II 

B^^-q^-^^-zi-^-i^j I II 

6 PYl^Y^’TY^’^ I ^'3^*^Y3 a ^Y°*ll 

^•^^•»i? , i*a^ , ^^V a l3^’5'^* a: S , ^* a3 N*3 : S|| 

7 ^•^•f3yi[*i]*p^i| , 4 1 || 

I ®7?'g*35^*|?|* c «J)*aia,q , J|^ j| 

8 flp'V^-Jj'yra Y g j i|7|**iqa, , ^j gc;-iT^j|?i*^-|*j)*^ai| 

ao’j|^ , n^*_gY a, *i‘*i^ ia \' z >?i | s^3wgY^‘ a ^Y fl ’ a,,, l* I 2 ll 

9 I ^lY a '3Yy^* i ^' vu ^ [ 

1 Quoted by panjikd on Bodhicaryavatam , p. 420, and by Advayavajra 
(in A dvayavajra-sa hgraka, ed. bv Haraprasada Shastrl), p. 22. 

2 Quoted b y paiijiba on Bodhicar0iH^rOf\pr{^SB.w V\ ; 
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5. Thou dost not take nirvana as the suppression of samsdra ; 
since thou, 0 Lord, dost not perceive any samsdra, thou 
obtainedst quiescence. 1 

6. Thou knowest that the defilement of passion and the 
purification of virtue have the same taste ; since no dis- 
crimination is possible in the reality thou art completely pure. 

7. Thou, 0 Master, didst not utter a single syllable, and 
(yet) the entire [mass of] people fit to be converted was 
gratified with the shower of the law. 

8. Thou art not adherent to the skandhas , to the dhdtus , 
or to the dyatanas . Thou art mind only (as infinite and 
pure) as the ether, nor dost Thou reside in any contingent 
tiling (dharma), 

9. The notion of being does not occur to Thee at all, and 
yet Thou art exceedingly compassionate towards all beings 
tortured by sorrow and pain. 


1 Nirvana is not the result of suppression of samsdra ; suppression 
of something implies previous existence of something ; but sarrisdra is 
not existence— inasmuch it is pratUya-samutpanna, relative; nirvana 
also is relative, if it is considered as the result of suppression of Herns, viz. 
of samsdra. As a matter of fact, neither merit nor demerit exist, because 
any judgment of values as well as any notion is vikalpa or samhalpa. But 
truth is beyond the two ; nirvana and samsdra are therefore equivalent, 
since they are imagined as reciprocally connected, but in the realization of 
paramartha they must disappear just as all contraries must necessarily 
'vanish. Nr . V 
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wt i 

Vft *r ^r^rw 11 10 

*r *rf?ftnrft: 3rrft^*nwTftft w *rft: i 

*r trft^rftmT? 5 rft sft wrroft^ 11 n 

^rrsprri^Tft m ^ wrat 1 5 ft ^ft<t i 

3p?IVffl' a T<lT:T«n*Tft^^ JTfT*ft il 12 

vft^fr«ft ^rnri: i 

Wt1%^FTR*Fcr f ¥T#^ftf^7?: II 2 13 

^T^W^rft I 

^rs*»T^itlpn*wt n 14 


10 I I 

| ^■ya5^*aY'|’<Y‘*‘ 0 ^ | j 

13 ^Y^*^V a '^ ,r Wft ,ar 1 1 

14 fy 1 «a?V^Y^Y3*^'W : ' ,ra3 ' 1 

j i<pY^* 5 l ^‘ ri; S’"f ,! l :( i' n ’ a,,, l ,fi 11 

1 MS. yalo. 

2 Quoted by Candrakirti, commenting on Mulct* mddhyamika-hdrikds, 
p. 215, where in a we read ekatvanyatva? ; in c Candrakirti’s reading is 
defective. 
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10. Thy mind, 0 Lord, is not attached to those multifarious 
opinions as regards pleasure and pain, existence of an ego, 
non-existence of an ego, affirmation of some eternal being, 
negation of some eternal being. 

11. Thy belief is that things do not go (changing into some 
other condition), nor do they come (into existence by the 
agency of some force) : nor dost Thou admit that there is a 
whole as the conglomeration of many parts. Therefore Thou 
knowest the absolute truth. 

12. Thou art followed everywhere, but Thou art born 
nowhere ; oh great ascetic, Thou art beyond our thought, 
as regards attributes of birth and corporeity. 

13. Thou, the irreproachable One, didst understand that 
this world is neither unity nor multiplicity ; it is like an 
echo, it is subject neither to changing [into other forms] 
nor to destruction. 

14. Thou, my Lord, didst know that the cycle of existence 
is neither eternal nor impermanent, that in it there is no 
predicable nor predicate, (since it is) similar to a dream or to 
a magic play. 
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20 wi*| 3 ' 3 Vgy3^*rgc;| ^^YPYi*g^’^*^!l 

1 My xylograph is effaced here, and the reading is doubtful. 
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15. All defilements which have their root and their fruit 
in the faculty of projecting new karmic series have been 
completely overcome by Thee, immaculate One. By (realizing) 
the nature of the defilements thou obtainest immortality. 

16. 0 Thou, firm in thy resolve, Thou didst see the world 
of material appearances as devoid of any predicate and like 
the immaterial. Still in the material sphere Thou appearest 
with a body shining with the (thirty-two) marks of the 
great man. 

17. But even if Thy appearance has been seen, it cannot be 
said that Thou hast been seen. When the object has been 
seen, Thou art well seen, but reality is not the object of 
vision. 1 

18. Thy body has not the nine holes (as mortal beings have), 
it has no flesh, no bones, no blood ; still Thou manifestedst 
a body (which is a mere reflex) just as the rainbow in the sky. 

19. Neither disease nor impurity are in Thy body ; it is 
not subject to hunger or thirst and still in order to comply 
with the world, Thou hast shown a worldly behaviour. 

20. 0 impeccable One, no fault whatsoever (caused) by the 
obstruction of the actions can be found in Thee ; still on 
account of thy pity for this world Thou hast shown (an 
apparent) diving into barman . 


1 The various ways of worshipping the Buddhas are the first moment in the 
long cmupurvi or Jemma, which leads to the supreme realization. The same 
theory is accepted by the Saiva system of Kashmir, and generally by all 
Indian systems following Vedanta philosophy. The idea of God and the 
meditation on God as a personal being are mere upayas for the suddhi r , 
which makes the sddhaka fit for higher stages of mystic realizations. 
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1 Quoted by Advayavajra, p. 22, 

2 Quoted by Advayavajra, r> * 
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21. Since the reality cannot be differentiated, there are no 
different vehicles (of liberation) ; only in order to convert 
living beings (according to their different tendencies and 
maturity) Thou preachedst the three vehicles. 1 

22. Thy body is eternal, imperishable, auspicious. It is 
the very law, it is the Victorious one. Still on account of the 
people to be converted (to the path of salvation) Thou 
showedst Thy passing away into nirvana. 

23. In the infinite universe Thou art now and then beheld 
by those who have faith in Thee, and are anxious [to become 
Buddhas and to imitate Thy] descending upon earth, Thy 
birth, Thy illumination, Thy preaching, Thy entering into 
nirvana . 

24. No feeling, 0 Lord, no ideation, no motion are in Thee. 
Thou art accomplishing in this world the duty of a Buddha, 
without participating in it. 

25. I have spread over the perfect One, who is beyond our 
thoughts and any limitation, the flowers of his very attributes. 
Through the merit which I have begot may all living beings 
in this world participate in the extremely deep law of the 
sublime ascetic. 2 


1 Viz. ekay&na theory, as opposed to the three-yam theory ; the truth 
being one, the vehicle to its realization must be one. But the truth appears 
to beings in a different way according to their different preparation and 
maturity. 

2 The usual yunyavar i ndmand is contained in this verse. 
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The Hymn to the Supreme Reality 

1. How can 1 praise Thee, 0 Lord, (since Thou ait) unborn, 
residing in no place, surpassing any worldly comparison, 
abiding in the sphere which is beyond the path of words ? 1 

2. Anyhow, having recourse to worldly convention, I shall 
praise my Master with devotion, as Thou art, [only] accessible 
in the sense of reality. 

3. Since Thou hast the nature of the unborn, for Thee there 
is no birth, no coming, no going. Homage unto Thee, 0 Lord, 
who art devoid of any essence ! 

4. Thou art neither existence nor non-existence, neither 
impermanent nor perennial, 2 * * * * * 8 neither eternal nor non-eternal. 
Homage unto Thee who art beyond any duality ! 

5. 3STo colour is perceived in Thee, neither red nor green nor 
scarlet, neither yellow nor black nor white. Homage unto 
Thee, who art without colour ! 


1 The paramartha is beyond words ; how can it be praised ? It is the 

Absolute and therefore, by definition, no further determination is possible. 

When we want to say something about it we cannot help limiting it within 

our ideas. But it is always through words and ideas that truths become 

present to our spirit and are afterwards realized. The following verses 

insist therefore on the negative description of the paramartha , of which the 

best determination is complete negation of all predicables ; omnia 
determinatio est negatio. 

8 Ba&vata, when used with niiya , indicates that being which, having had 
an origin, is never destroyed ; nitya is the being without beginning or end, 
mdamtpariiiamaminya* 
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6. Thou art neither big nor small, neither long nor globular. 
Thou hast reached the stage of the limitless. Homage unto 
Thee, the unlimited One. 

7. Thou art neither far away nor near, neither in the sky 
nor in the earth, neither in the cycle of existences nor in 
Nirvana. Homage unto Thee, who dost reside in no place ! 

8. Thou dost not stay in any dharma , but art gone into the 
condition of the Absolute and hast obtained the sublime 
deepness. Homage unto Thee, the deep One. 

9. Praised in this way, let Him be praised ; but has He 
been praised ? When all dhcirmas are void who is praised or 
by whom can he be praised ? 

10. Who can praise Thee, as Thou art devoid of birth and 
decay, and since neither end nor middling, neither perception 
nor perceived exist for Thee ? 

11. I have praised the Well-gone (Sugata) who is neither 
gone nor come, and who is devoid of any going. Through the 
merit so acquired may this world go along the path of the 
Well-gone. 
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Assyriological Notes 

By S. LANGDON 
I 

Agalla = mu’iru 

rjpHE Gudea cylinder A, col. iii, 12, contains a crux 
intcrpretationis which editors have failed to overcome. 
Thureau-Dangin’s new copy, Les Cylindres de Gudea , TO. viii, 
has NE-gi-BAR a-gal-la du-a-me. That this is the true division 
of the signs is proved by iv Raw. 29**, 9 = my SBP. 268 ; 
a-ma-al du-a-bi-e-ne = li’at halama ct wise (goddess) in all 
things ”, and by v Raw. 44, B 14, N.Pr. d *Nannar-a-gal-du- 
a-bi = Sin-W i-hullati . The passage occurs in an address of 
Gudea to Gatumdug. The passage was left untranslated by 
Thureau-Dangin, SAK. p. 93, but P. Maurus Witzel, Keil- 
schriftliche Studien , Heft 3, p. 2, rendered the line, “ Thou 
art she who causes wheat to thrive by the overflow of w r aters,” 
without any note on the text. It is obvious that agalla du-a 
me means “ thou art wise in all things 5 \ For gal var. of 
gal, see VAT. 10216 in Meissner’s Beitrdge zum Assyrischen 
Worterbuch, p, 81, 40, note 56, and a for a in a-ma-al == 
le’u, Ebeling, KAR. 44, Rev. 18. 1 d-gal == rabis, CT. 21, 
48, 6 = VS. i, 33 ; ii, 4 ; ug-e a-gal , powerful panther, 
Genouillac, La Trouvaille de Drehem , No. 1, 3. NE-gi-BAR 
cannot possibly be a word for wheat, fruit, or some grain 
in this passage. It is true that the ideogram does have this 
sense ; Gudea, St. E., 5, 22 ; G., 4, 15 ; se R -lag-lag “ the 
white grain R ”, Thureau-Dangin, RTC. 69, i, 6 ; 71, i, 4, 
with R -gig (black), 1. 5, and 69, ii, 1 ; Allotte de la Fuye, 
DP. 141, i, 1. There is every chance that it has some entirely 
different sense here and must be left untranslated for the 
present. Witzel is, however, entirely right about line 8 of 


1 Zimmern, ZA. xxx, 212. 
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this passage, a~mu sag-ga su-ba-ni-dug unii-a ni-tud-e “ My 
seed (begetting) was 4 filled into 5 the womb and in the great 
chamber thou (suffix e) didst bear me Cf. Stela of the 
Vultures, obv. v, 1-3, a-sag-ga su-dug-ga (main), whose seed 
was “ filled into ” the womb (by Ningirsu). The passage 
a~$ag-ga su-ba-an-ti a d -Enki-ga-ka <£ she received semen in 
the womb, the semen of Enki ”, Langdon, Paradis, pi. ii, 33 ; 
iii, 12, was misunderstood by me. See my new rendering in 
Semitic Mythology , pp. 196-7, and p. 403, n. 15. 

II 

The Sign ! yyW( (eri, era) = mu'irru , Director 

In Recueil de Travaux, xxxvi, Nouvelles Notes , xxi, 
Professor Scheil published an Assyrian duplicate of K. 2012 = 
Meissner, Supplement, pi. 4. ScheiPs copy has MAL + PA 
(e-ri) = mu-ir-m, but Meissner gave an uncertain sign which 
looks like MAL + ME-EN. According to Meissner in his 
Beitrdge zum Assyrischen Worterbuch, p. 81, 40, the Berlin 
tablet VAT. 10216 has also an uncertain sign here which looks 
like MEN, and glossed e-ra . K. 2012 restored by VAT, 10216 
has then gal-X(era) = mu-ir-ru, var. mu-i-ru. Now it is 
certain that gal-MAL + PA is right from ZA. 29, 79, ii, 5 ; 
Scheil-Legrain, Del, Per,, xiv, p. 121, No. 88, 3 ; Clay, 
Miscellen ,, 12, iii, 6. Note also that the Ibe-Sin liturgy, 
Ni. 8310, obv. iii, 13 = Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian 
Inscriptions, No. 7, has MAL + PA-ra, i.e. era-era {ra)-na, 
his ministers, delegates. 1 The sign contains the ideogram 
PA = hattu, sceptre. To the known values of Briinnow, 
No. 5489, sila and iShara, i$hur as name of the goddess d *X, 
must be added era and eri, 

K. 2012 has definitely the sign MEN, It has been collated 
for me by Mr. Gadd, who has no doubt about it. MEN, 
therefore, is for some reason either a corruption of the old 
sign or a variant based upon some unknown homophone. 


1 Barton’s copy agrees with my own. 
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III 

Note on the Year Date 2 qe Samsuiluna 
Professor Elihu Grant, Cuneiform Documents in the Smith 
College Library , p. 28, published a year date, mu Sa-am- 
su-i-lu-na lugal-e se-ga dingir-gal-gal-e-ne ama-ar-gi ki-en- 
ge (MI) Uri(ri ). Samuel Feigin in AJSL vol. xlii, pp. 52-3, 
established the identity of the abbreviated forms of this 
date (he seems to have overlooked the Smith College 
tablet), mu se-ga dingir-gal-gal-e-ne. It is the second year 
date formula of Samsuiluna. Feigin translated the full form, 
“ In the year Samsu-iluna, the king, obedient to the great 
gods, established (in-gar) the freedom of Sumer and Accad.” 
There is a grammatical difficulty here ; for se-ga dingir 
cannot mean “ obedient unto God Cf. King, LIH. 61, 
9-10, d En-lil-da gis-tug se-ga d -Utu ; also 62, 7-9 ; Legrain, 
PBS. xv, 85 (pi. viii, and p. 49), col. i, 5, d En-lil~da gis-tuh 
“ obedient unto Enlil ”, But se-ga d 'Utu , LIH. 58, 34 = 57, 
37, mi-gi-ir ilu Samsi “ Favourite of Shamash ”, The trans- 
lation should be <c favourite of the great gods ” in the date 
formula. But in Rev. d’Assyriologie , 27, 83, is published a 
Samsuiluna date which I could not identify. Mu Sa-am-su- 
i-lu-na lugal da-dm-gur-ti LTJ . The text seems clear but is 
carelessly written ; , see ibid. It is possible that the scribe 
meant damgurti AN-GAL. In any case, damgurti is the 
translation of se-ga. The usual meaning of tamgurtu is 
“ agreement ”, BA. 23, 84, n. 1 (Gadd). But it must mean 
grace , favour , in this passage, and se-ga corresponds to 
tamgurtu , unusual for nam-se-ga. But for Sega as an abstract 
noun, see Poebel, BE. vi, 40, 17 ; se-ga-ne-ne-ta (ina tamgurti- 
lunu) ; also Chiera, PBS. viii, 21, 25 ; Hunter, OECT, viii, 
p. 27, 44 ; 25, 46, etc. Here the word means <tf agreement 
For the construction of leg in the sense of “ be obedient unto ”, 
see Gadd-Legrain, Ur Excavations , 123, 9, d 'Ninlil-da se-ga- 
dm “ obedient unto Ninlil ”, pleasing unto ; and iv Raw. 12, 
Rev. 35, with hi; ki d En-lil nitlam-a-ni dug-bi ab-se-ga- 
e-a la itti d Enlil fiairi-la amat-sa rrngrat €C Whose word is 
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pleasing unto Enlil her husband With hi . . . ta ; hi a-a 
ugu-ni-ta zib-ba-ni se-ga “ Whose word is pleasing unto the 
father her begetter ”, Gadd, JRAS. 1926, 681, 8-9. 

The full year date of Samsuiluna, therefore, means “ When 
Samsuiluna by the grace of the great gods, etc.’ 5 

IV 

The Sign TAG, value pah, bah 
In Dr. R. C. Thompson’s Assyrian Medical Texts , 36, 1, 
11, the word ta-m-TAG is to be read ta-na-pdk , thou shalfc 
blow (into his ears). That the sign TAG has this value is now 
proved by Mr. Gadd’s new text, CT. 41, 48, 83, TAG (ba-ag). 
This value is probably derived from TAG (su-um) = tabdhu , 
and is consequently omitted in Vocabulary Scheil , after 1. 175, 
and CT. 12, 24, 53-62. The new value should be added to 
Thureau-Dangin’s Le Syllabaire Accadien, p. 14. 

y 

Sumerian bad-bad = babbad = tapdu , paddnu , taJjtu 
According to RA. 10, 73, 36, KI-KAL (ba-ad) = dannatu , 
the Sumerian word bad means “ disaster, destruction ”, 
Cf. ina puski (u) dannati ustesi “ He shall escape from distress 
and disaster ”, Ebeling, KAR. 26, 26, with Gadd, CT. 38, 34, 
21 f., ina puski u KI-KAL ustesi . In King, Chronicles , ii, 
43, 5, da-ap-da-su-nu corresponds to bad-bad-i'w-nw, 33, 32 ; 
36, 8. Rut the ideogram has the value ba-ah-bad , 

Meissner, MAG. iii, 3, 49, 79 = at least three Semitic words. 
babbad stands for bad-bad . But CT. 12, 42, A. 54, has si-si 
gis-tukul-sig-gi = mahasu hi tup-di-e, and Delitzsch, II. W., 
sub tapdu , tahtu, proved that Si-Si = tapdu, kiMu , defeat, 
disaster. In Ebeling, KAR. 128, 30, ba-ab ag-ag-es ana mkdn 

tap-di-e ; here ba-ab is false for ba-ad, either in the copy or 
original text. Hence bad alone = tapdu (cf. tu-ap-da-a , or 
ta-ab-da-a , also t possible, taptu ? Scheil, RT. xx, note xxxv, 
11. 1-3-7, and Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, p. 12, n. 1). Genouillac, 
RA. 25, 124, 7, has Si-Si (i.e. babbad) «= paddnu , certainly 
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derived from padu, patu, as is tapdu, i.e. destruction, defeat. 
The three words to be supplied in MAG. iii, 3, 49, 79 f., 
are tapdu, tahtu, paddnu, perhaps also tupdu. 

What then can be the root of padu, patu ? A verb badu, 
hatu , occurs in uhaddi-ani, Ungnad, BA. vi, Brief e aus Dilbat, 
74, 17. This passage is too obscure to be of any use. Is it 
possible that padu is a loan word from Sumerian bad ? It 
would be entirely unusual for a Sumerian loanword to be 
used as a verbal root, and the basis of two derivatives tapdu 
(tupdu), paddnu . But no Semitic root for this word tapdu 
has been found ; perhaps Sumerian loanwords were more 
completely Semiticized than Assyriologists have been inclined 
to admit. 

RA. 10, 73, 37, has KI-KAL (du-bad) = awdti ; CT. 12, 
36, A. 18, awdium , wrath, destruction ; cf. CT. 12, 6, B. 19, 
and PSBA, 1916, 134, n. 74. Can tupdu , dupdu, be derived 
from dubad , and is a form dabad the source of dapdu , tapdu ? 
These are suggestions apparently contrary to all rules of 
Semitic philology, but they are worth considering. 

VI 

bins = In Hungee, Hungeily 

The adverb bins, bi-ri-is, according to K. 4369, Rev. ii, 
8 = Babyloniaca, vii, p. 94, pi. iv, has the Sumerian 
equivalent u-sig-sig-e, followed by bar-e = ma-ti-i$, t( in need,” 
not mad, is as entered in lexicons, u-sig-sig-e probably means 
sammu-arku “ yellow grass ”, i.e. “ parched pasture ”, 
Ebeling, Berliner Beitrdge, i, 1 , Bin Babylonischer Kohelet , 
1. 141, bi-ri-U lu-ut-te J lu-me, rendered the word by “ hungry ”, 
which Meissner, MAG. iii, 3, Studien zur Assyrischen Lexico- 
graphic, p. 45, seems to have entirely overlooked. In the 
proverb published by me, AJSL. 28, 242, Bu. 80-7-19, 130, 
line 8, bi-ri-is (is-)ni~il, is is undoubtedly false, and a repetition 
of is in bi-ri-iS. Both passages have the verb na'dlu ; lutte’lu , 
ii, 2, and ni-il, Perm, i, 1. Meissner rightly restores [u-sig~$ig-]e 
ba-nad = birU nil The context in Ebeling, Kohelet proves 
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that bins means “ in hunger ”, and bi-ri-is is from baru, 
to hunger, biru hunger and hungry. The proverb in AJSL. 
28, 242, should be read as follows : — 

6. alap na-ka-ri sam-me ik-lcal. 

7. alap ra-ma-ni - 1 su. 

8. bi-ri-is ni-il , 

“ The ox of a stranger feeds on grass (Sumerian Im-Jcu = he 
causes to feed on grass), but his own ox lies in hunger.” 
The point of this proverb is obvious. Some men treat the 
possessions of others better than their own. That this is the 
true meaning of bins is proved also by Ebeling, KAR. 375, 
col. iii, 37 = v Raw. 52, No. 2, Rev. 23. 

37. me-ri an-na gud ku-e e-zi ku-ku-e u-sim !-e ba-nad. 

38. sd pa-tar d -A-nim a-hi-il al-pi u im-me-ri bi-ri-is 2 
ni-i-il 3 

“ The sword of Ann, consumer of oxen and sheep, lies in 
hunger.” 

That is, the sword of the priest of sacrifice lies idle because 
there are no victims. That this is the sense is proved by 
lines 39-40 : — 

39. me-ri~[?] (pa-at-ri-su) ag-seg-ga-bi KUN-bi nu-un-sug-e 

40. u-zu-ul-ta-su ina ba-d$-lim si-ki-ir-sa ul i-ra-[kab ]. 4 

<f His sword moistens not its blade in roast flesh.” 5 
The ideogram for biriS in both KAR. 375 and v Raw. 52, is 
u-sim-e , but this must be due to an error of some early copyist, 
whose mistake was propagated by all later editors. 

1 So Meissner undoubtedly right, 

■. ,*■ Var. ris. . 

3 Var. ni-il 

4 Or *' dips 

5 Notscher, MjiIU in Sumer und Akkad, 105 and 107, misunderstood these 

lines. ■ ' ' ■ 

Ox FOB!.*, 

20th April 
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The Beginnings of Marathi Literature 

By NXCOL MACNICOL 

TT is usually taken for granted tliat Marathi literature 
■T begins with Mukund Raj, Jnanesvar and Namdev. These 
are likely to continue to hold their position as the real 
inaugurators of the intellectual awakening in Maharashtra 
which broke away from Sanscrit and made use of the 
vernaculars as the literary medium. The recent research which 
has revealed the fact that these outstanding personalities 
were not alone in this new departure, has yet to be fully 
investigated, and the value of the earlier literature which has 
emerged has to be determined. That the Manbhau sect with 
which this newly discovered literature is associated had a 
very long and curious history has been known for a good many 
years, and Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and others had 
become interested in it, but it is to the late Mr. Yinayak 
Lakshman Bhave that we owe the discovery that this sect 
were the guardians from the twelfth century at least of what 
he calls “ an unknown chamber in the palace of Marathi 
literature ”. Of the 500 hitherto unknown authors whose 
names, he tells us, he has catalogued, and whose works 
number five or six thousand it is not likely that many will 
take high literary rank. But to the followers of the Manbhau 
sect who wrote or translated these Gitas and Bhagavatas 
so long ago, and who carried the Marathi tongue and their 
books in old Marathi to Peshawar and beyond, so that to-day 
in these far-off Maths one can talk to their inmates in that 
language— to them Maharashtra owes a real debt. The 
members of this remarkable sect did more, it would appear, 
than anyone has hitherto dreamed of to shape the language 
for literary expression and to make it the channel to its 
followers of the ancient Sanscrit lore. 

The discovery of these hidden treasures has altered the 
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whole aspect of the beginnings of the literature of Maharashtra. 
It was always obvious to anyone who considered the matter in 
the light of the growth of other literatures that the language 
cannot have become on a sudden the finely tempered 
philosophical weapon that it is in the hands of those who, 
according to the tradition, lead the succession of the Marathi 
poets. Now what before was guessed is proved to be the truth. 
As with every language, so with Marathi, there were earlier 
and humbler blossomings before the great flowering period. 
The language grew gradually in grace and flexibility in the 
hands of lesser men before it came to be made use of to convey 
profounder messages at the bidding of such writers as Mukund 
Raj and Jnanesvar. No opinion, however, can be formed of 
the literary value of these earlier works until they have been 
examined and appraised by scholars. It seems probable that 
their value will in the end be found to consist rather in the 
philological contribution that they make to our knowledge 
of the growth of the literary language than in their worth as 
poetry or as philosophy. 

For that reason we may preserve still for Mukund Raj 
his traditional place as the coryphaeus of the line of Marathi 
poets. The arguments for and against this tradition are too 
evenly ‘balanced to justify its rejection. They centre around, 
the question of the identity of an individual whom he mentions 
in his Viveha Sindhu as his patron and who is called 
<£ Jayantpal, son of Ballal, son of Nrisinha According to 
Mr. Bhave, this person was simply a wealthy Maecenas, 
of whom we can know nothing further. Others believe him 
to have been identical with Jaitrapal, the son of Bhillam, a 
famous Yadhava king who was on the throne of Devagiri 
in a.d. 1191* A third possibility is that he was some 
unidentified son of the Hoysala king, Ylra Bellala, who was 
the son of Nrisinha, and ruled from 1173 to 1220. The 
Hoysalas under Vxra Bellala ruled as far north as the modern 
district of Dharwar, and may well have had Maratha scholars 
and poets attached to their court. However this may be, the 
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probabilities on the whole seem to point to Mukund Raj 
having flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century a.d. 

These conjectures, however, which are of very doubtful 
value, would still be held by many scholars to assign Mukund 
Raj to a date which does not agree with the character of the 
language which he uses. There certainly appear to be far 
fewer archaic forms made use of in the Viveka Sindhu, the 
Parammnrita, and the Mula Sthambha than in the Jndnesvan , 
which is generally acknowledged to have been written in 
a.d. 1290. There is at the same time the possibility that the 
language of his poems was modernized by a later editor or 
by the copyists of the MSS. Professor W. B. Patwardhan 
appears to be strongly inclined, on the ground of the language 
of the poems, to date Mukund Raj considerably later than 
Jnanesvar, and this view has also the weighty support of 
the late Mr. Hari Narayan Apte. The whole question of the 
date of this poet appears to be beset with uncertainties that 
make a confident decision in the meantime impossible. 

The four works that are attributed to Mukund Raj are all 
of them of a philosophico-religious character and afford little 
opportunity for a display of distinctively poetic qualities. 
The general direction of their philosophical teaching appears 
to be towards the Advaita of Sankara. The writer proclaims 
this definitely in the Viveka Sindhu , which is the most 
important of his works: tfe I have uttered my Marathi 
speech,” he says, “ depending upon Sankara. Accordingly 
it may be accepted by the wise as true scripture.” He seems 
throughout the poem to be arguing in opposition to any 
doctrine of duality. So also in the Paramdmrita , though he 
speaks of Sayujyata and emphasizes prema, the union that is 
its aim is the unity of Advaita. 

It is not difficult for us to see, on a general survey of the 
works that tradition has assigned to Mukund Raj, that at 
the time when they were written, while their author was a 
decided upholder of the unqualified monism of Sankara, 
the teaching of Sankara’s great rival Ramanuja was in the 
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atmosphere about him, and he had come in some measure 
under its influence. The idea that their message can “ make 
the world happy ” (Viveka Sindhu , i, vii, 56) or cc can save 
the world ” (Jnan., xviii, 1765) is common to both the 
Viveka Sindhu and the Jndnesvan, and it is an idea that 
springs rather from the teaching of Bhakti than from any 
doctrine of Advaita. We may, indeed, go further still in our 
generalization, and maintain that the proclamation of their 
message in the language of the people was in itself a token 
that aristocratic jndna was coming under the influence of a 
more democratic faith. Something of this kind seems to be 
suggested in Mukund Raj’s summary of the aim of the Viveka 
Sindhu as he states it at the end of that work. “ For those 
who have not the knowledge of experience,” he says, “ nor 
know the method of deduction — for their benefit this book 
has been prepared in the Marathi speech.” It is not, I think, 
fancy to discern in the Viveka Sindhu and the Paramdmrita 
the first stirrings of the religious quickening that reveals 
itself increasingly in the poets that come after Mukund Muni, 
and notably in Jnanesvar, Namdev, Eknath, and Tukaram. 
In each of these poets there are two rival movements of the 
spirit always present — that which derives from ^ankaracharya, 
on the one hand, and that which is more akin to Ramanuja 
on the other. It Is an interesting study to examine how these 
irreconcilable elements are mixed in the case of each poet 
and saint, and the determination of the doctrine that they hold 
by has been a problem that has long divided the students of 
their works. There seems to have been, indeed, throughout 
this period among thoughtful men a continuous effort to 
find some way to unify their religious thinking. 

Professor Patwardhan has noted in some verses of the 
Viveka Sindhu “ the presence of the germs of the Rha'kti 
school of thought ”« “ The boon that Mukund Raj’s teacher 
or guru,” he points out, “ asks of Sankara ... is prema and 
love of Sankara.” We may further note that the guru’s 
name is Harinath or Hari&nkara (Viveka Sindhu , ii, 11, 61), 
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a name which may be taken as a further indication of the 
rapprochement that was apparently in process between those, 
on the one hand, who, like Mukund, followed the Saivite 
philosophico-religious tradition and belonged to the Sankara 
School of Vedanta, and those, on the other, who were feeling 
the first movements of the Bhakti quickening with its desire 
to enter into the divine fellowship. Such a conflation of rival 
doctrines -was in process in the Kanarese country to the south, 
and the Hoysala kings, whose family, as we have seen, may 
have supplied the patron of Mukund Raj and the inspirer 
of his chief poem, seem to have encouraged it. “ It is worthy 
of note/ 5 we read in Mr. Rice’s History of Kanarese Literature , 
“ that the revolt against the teaching of Sankara was shared 
by Saivas also, and the feeling that they had a co mm on cause 
led, during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
to various attempts being made to reconcile the rival 
Vaishnava and Saiva creeds by building temples to a 
combined deity called Harihara or $ankara-Narayana ” 
(Rice, p. 76). It is not possible, on the evidence at least of 
Marathi literature, to speak of ££ a revolt against the teaching 
of Sankara ” in Maharashtra. Perhaps Mukund’s date was 
too early for any such movement to be able to assert itself, 
perhaps he lived and wrote too far away from the scenes of 
Ramanuja’s and Madhvacharya’s influence to yield to it. 
At the same time, one is conscious in these two poems, the 
Viveka Sindhu and the Paramdmrita , of the ground swell of 
the Vaishnava movement which converted the Hoysala 
Raja Vishnu- vardhana from Jainism to that faith. 

When we turn from Mukund Raj to Jnanesvar we are in 
the presence of one whose significance in Marathi literature and 
religion is immensely greater and one whose work is upon a 
far higher poetical level. C£ Jnanesvar’s influence,” according 
to the witness of Mr. M. G. Ranade, ££ has been greater than 
that of any other Maratha sadhu except Tukaram.” In his 
case, as in that of so many of his successors, Sanscrit learning 
and philosophy still cast a somewhat sombre shadow across 
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the poet’s inspiration, prescribing its direction and limiting 
its free expression. At the same time, in his case far more than 
in that of Mukund, the poet triumphs over the philosopher. 
He delights in his <c national Marathi speech ”, in its charm 
tc as many coloured as the sky ”, in the meaning it can convey 
“ as deep as is the sea Flowers blossom at his touch on 
the arid philosophic soil and nature provides picture after 
picture to assist us in the understanding of his ideas. As 
Mr. H. N. Apte notes, he scatters his illustrations with an 
effortless ease that we may compare, borrowing Ms own 
figure, with the ease with which the moon draws to herself 
the ocean. Scholar as he is he is, at the same time, one who has 
watched with seeing eye the flowers, the birds, the many- 
coloured sky. He is well aware, too, of the melody of words 
and in one quaint passage he describes a contention among the 
senses as to which shall receive and taste their charm. “ Then 
when the verse stands forth complete, Mind himself darts out 
and takes it in his arms.” With Jnanesvar the artist in 
Marathi speech has at last been born. 

Jnanesvar or Jnandev, according to the legend, was a son 
of a Yajurvedl Brahman named Vithalpant and his wife 
KukhmabaL He had two brothers, Nivrittinath and Sopandev, 
and a sister, Mukta. These names, since they are unusual as 
personal names hut are designations of successive steps 
towards salvation, have brought doubt upon the historical 
value of the tradition. Professor W. B. Patwardham rejects 
the whole story as an ingenious allegory. If we still follow the 
guidance of tradition we find that Jnandev was said to have 
been born in a.d, 1271, and to have died in 1296 at the age 
of 25. He is said to have taken “ jivant samadhi ” at Alandi 
near Poona, a village which is traditionally associated with 
his name, though the weight of authority seems to incline 
to the view that Apegaon on the Godaveri was Ms birth- 
place. It seems advisable, in regard to all the traditions of 
this early period, to exercise considerable scepticism and to 
accept their testimony only if it is otherwise confirmed. The 
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testimony, however, of these old tales is to a certain extent 
supported by a passage in the poet’s Jndnesvan , which 
affirms that that poem was completed in a.d. 1290, and was 
written down by Sacchidanand Bawa. If the traditional date 
of Jnanesvar’s birth is accepted, he must have composed this 
long and learned commentary at the age of 19. This does not 
seem probable. Mr. Rajevadi, who has done so much 
investigation into early Marathi history and literature, claims 
to have found a very early copy of the Jndnesvan which does 
not contain this verse, and he is of opinion that it is a later 
addition. Even if this be so, it can hardly be doubted that the 
verse comes down from a very early period and has much more 
authority than mere oral tradition. That the Jndnesvan was 
written in 1290 is, indeed, one of the few fixed points that 
loom with some substance and certainty out of the mist of 
early Marathi literary tradition. We may accept it with thank- 
fulness, however sceptical we may remain as to much else 
that is commonly believed of these dim and far-off figures. 

We are on fairly firm ground when we proceed with circum- 
spection to deduce certain conclusions from the internal 
evidence that Jhanesvar’s works supply. There are two 
philosophical poems ascribed to his authorship, the Jndnesvan 
or Jndndevl, otherwise known as the BJidvarthdipika , which, 
as we have seen, is a commentary on the BhagamdgUd, and 
the Amritdnubhava , which is an original work. 

The Jndndevi — to use the name for his book that the author 
himself seems to prefer — was, Jnanesvar affirms, the earliest 
attempt to present the teaching of the Gita in the Marathi 
language. He was, naturally, unaware of what had, 
apparently, been already done in this direction by the 
adherents of the Manbhau sect. His own ambition was to 
make widely known the message of the Gita. ££ Now has 
dawned the happy day,” he says, “ when the Glta-message 
has come into Marathi.” He speaks of proclaiming this 
message to ££ the world It is in this spirit that he undertakes 
his poetic task. ££ I shall so speak,” he says, ££ that I shall show 
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the Formless in form and let the supersensual be experienced 
by : the senses ” (vi, 36). His aim is to seize and bind in simple 
words what up till that time had been — at least to the 
unlearned — a remote and baffling mystery. 

That he has discharged his task con amore is evident not 
only from the warmth and enthusiasm that breathes in many 
passages, but from the abundance with which he pours forth 
his exposition. The 700 Slokas of the Gita are multiplied to 
9,000 Ovls or verses. One can judge by the tone of the various 
chapters and by the fullness of his treatment of them where his 
own interest was keenest. If we submit the poem to this test 
and compare it with the traditional narrative of his life we 
discover certain elements of agreement between them. Thus 
in his case as in the case of Mukund Raj the poet is said to 
have belonged to the Nath Sampradaya, a somewhat obscure 
Saivite sect. The name of Gorakhnath, the most famous of 
the saints of this order, is included in the list of his ancestral 
gurus. Mr. Bhave has examined some Marathi works that 
are attributed to Gorakshanath, especially a MS. of his 
Amarndth Samvdd , which contains an exposition of Yoga and 
is believed by Mr. Bhave to belong to the twelfth century 
or even earlier. He is persuaded that there is a similarity 
between passages in this book and passages in the Jndnesvan , 
which he believes proves their authors both to have been of 
the same way of thinking. (Maharashtra Sarasvat , i, p. 39.) 

This alleged affiliation with a Yoga sect appears to be 
confirmed by the contents of Jnanesvar’s poem. The passages 
that describe Yoga practice and doctrine, especially in 
chapter vi, are particularly full, and are evidently the work 
of one with an intimate knowledge of the subject. He speaks 
as an adept, as one who <c has torn away the veil over the 
words (vi, 25). This, is an esoteric doctrine, and though the 
poet has set out avowedly to make known to the multitude 
of men truths hitherto reserved for the learned, still in the 
case of Yoga doctrine there is a barrier which is beyond and 
beneath that of language. The Yogic state of oneness “ cannot 
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be seized or expressed by any language ; language,, cannot 
enter that domain ” (vi, 311). But if Jnanesvar was a Yoga 
adept and could discourse learnedly of Kundalimand Susumna, 
it was not these things that held his heart. The ninth chapter 
of the Jndnesvan is accounted by those who study this book 
as the most precious portion of the whole poem ; and of that 
chapter of the Gita Jnanesvar himself says that to describe 
it is beyond the power of speech. Its message of deliverance 
granted to the devout and loving heart is quite evidently an 
evangel to this poet-seeker. It is when Jnanesvar is chanting 
the praises of Bhakti, Professor Patwardhan maintains, that 
he is at his best, that his spirit, as the Professor puts it, “ is 
in the full swing of its pinions and his soul in sympathetic 
raptures.” 

That, it may be conjectured, is the reason why tradition 
has identified this poet with the author of a collection of 
abhangs , utterances of lyrical devotion offered at the feet 
of Vithoba of Pandharpur. With this highly contentious 
question I do not propose to deal, but to leave it along with 
many other perplexing problems relating to these early poets 
to be unravelled by the research and the critical discernment 
of Marathi scholars. 

The Amritdnubhdva , whether it is an earlier or a later , work 
of this poet philosopher, is certainly one of far less charm. 
It is difficult to believe that he who dwells in this desert of 
arid speculation is the same who in the Jndnesvarl describes 
the hermitage of the sage, a scene in which, it is evident, his 
heart rejoices, as a place of shady trees and running streams 
and cool and gentle breezes. 

“A kingdom might be left for this/ 5 he says, 

“ That one might here in quietness repose. 5 5 

It is difficult to believe that it is the same mind that is 
behind both these works, but it is not impossible that it was 
so. We remember that it is the same William Blake who sings 
the Songs of Innocence and who threads “the infinite dark 
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passages and the labyrinthine catacombs” of Jerusalem 
and the Book of Thel. But it is when Jnanesvar lets his fancy 
wander after cc the water-loving hamsas ” and listen to the 
kokil and not when he is expounding Brahmajnana that he 
is most inspired and it is these passages in his poem that 
justify the claim that here Marathi literature touches its 
highest level. In the Amritanubhava, we are told, Jnanesvar 
expounds the metaphysical foundations of his own faith, 
and we are not surprised to learn that that faith does not view 
the world as maya. One can hardly rejoice, as a poet must 
rejoice, in the beauty and the fragrance of the world, if all 
the time he knows it to be a deceitful mirage. 

It was well for the literature of Maharashtra when It 
escaped from the prison house of monistic speculations. 
The last of these early poets to be considered here, 
Namdev, is one whose utterances are for the most 
part passionate and intense enough. Most of the 
lyric cries of Namdev and of those who come after him 
are Inspired primarily with their religious needs and longings. 
Their interest in the world and its concerns and in the beauty 
that it spreads around them is altogether secondary to their 
absorbing interest in their relation to God. The nature upon 
which their eyes are ever turned is their own human nature 
with its failures and its yearnings. The visible world is for 
them ce a hieroglyphic of the spiritual world ”, and in that 
world their thoughts mainly dwell. 

“ Purity of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and 
the love of God,” says Sir Ramkrislma Bhandarkar, 4 4 form 
the sum and substance of the teaching of Namdev.” It need 
hardly be said that there is a wide gulf between a literature 
occupied solely with subjects such as these and expressing 
itself in regard to them in a hundred different tones of desire 
and submission and the literatures of the West. When these 
poets look up to the night sky it is not to see and rejoice in 
cc the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace ”, but to be 
reminded of the lotus longing for the moon's light even as 
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their hearts long for God. The rain bird’s cry is the very voice 
of their spiritual craving ; the lost and frightened fawn in the 
wide and desolate jungle is to them a picture of their soul’s 
solitude and desolation. All nature is but a mirror in which 
they see their own sorrows, and its beauty is secondary to the 
pathos of their inward need. Through innumerable abhangs 
(legend attributes to Namdev alone many thousands) the 
one note sounds, the one absorbing subject is presented. 
Narrow as that outlook on the universe may appear to us 
to-day, monotonous as its expression must be with so limited 
a range of music, these poets have in their possession the 
eternal theme of poetry. Seldom surely have the deeply 
implanted sense of exile and the longing to return been 
expressed with more simplicity and pathos than in the lyrical 
cries of such a singer as the tailor, Namdev. “ It is the sorrow 
of separation,” says Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, “that ever 
melts and flows in song through my poet’s heart.” That sorrow 
comes to us like the shrill cry of a lost child down the winds of 
the centuries from the days when Namdev clanged his cymbals 
and sang his heart out in Ghuman or in Pandhari. 

“ In Ghuman or in Pandhari ” — that brings up before us 
other problems that the legends of Namdev’ s life present to 
us and which scholarship must seek to solve. When did 
Namdev live ? Was he, as the old stories aver, a contemporary 
and friend of Jhanesvar who went on pilgrimage with him ? 
Or did he live in the fourteenth century and die at Ghuman 
in the Punjab 150 years after the time when his supposed 
comrade flourished ? At that village there is to this day a 
temple in his honour and a sect who claim to be his followers 
and a certain body of Hindi verse which he is said to have 
written. Some of his Hindi poems, too, we know are included 
in the Sikh Granth. This whole tangle of tradition calls for 
careful investigation and the question whether there was one 
Namdev or several, and to what period he or they belonged, 
is a question that fully deserves the careful study of scholars. 
It is good to note the steadily growing interest of Indian 
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scholars in the vernacular languages and the vernacular 
literatures. Marathi is a language which possesses a notable 
literature, extending back through at least six centuries. 
Its history and its poetry present deeply interesting problems 
which only its own children can solve. 

73 . 



The Usas Hymns of the Rgveda 

Translated by A. A. MACDONELL 

ITT was well known to his friends that the late Professor A, A. 

Macdonell had long contemplated the making of a com- 
plete English translation of the Rgveda. Indeed, he would 
sometimes point out that a great deal of his work, the edition 
of the Brhaddevata, the Vedic Mythology , the Vedic Grammar , 
and the Vedic Index, could be regarded as necessary pre- 
liminaries to that undertaking. This was the task he hoped 
to complete in some five years or so on retiring from the 
Boden Chair. Unhappily his strength failed him too soon for 
this to be possible. 

Two of his old pupils have examined his papers and it 
seems clear that not enough had reached the final stage to 
warrant publication in book form. The contents of the Rgveda 
are, of course, so interlaced by repetitions, one book with 
another, that the final draft of one hymn may affect many 
others. One point which it is known the late Professor had in 
view was an exact consistency in the translation of repeated 
passages and phrases. Another hindrance to reaching finality 
in many hymns seems to have lain in the desire to take into 
consideration any changes in Geldner’s views as shown in his 
German translation — of which only the first portion had been 
published. 

There was also the question of the form to be adopted. In 
his Vedic Reader the Professor’s translations are literal and 
straightforward, without any attempt to reproduce the 
metrical form of the original. In a small volume of Hymns 
translated in the Heritage of India Series he sacrificed a little 
of verbal exactitude to the taste of the general reader and 
endeavoured to represent the form of the original not only 
in the length of the lines but also in the rhythm . 1 

1 In the preface to his Hymns from the Eigveda , in the Heritage of 
India Series, Professor Macdonell wrote: “I have endeavoured to 
make the rendering as close as the use of verse will admit. Prose would 
have been more exact if I had had in view the requirements of linguistic 
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In most of the drafts, which appear to be the latest, the 
Professor has aimed at giving the contents of each pdda in 
a line of the same number of syllables but without metrical 
rhythm. Often the grammatical construction makes it 
impossible to keep two pddas apart, but the hemistiches can 
generally be kept separate. While experimenting in this 
numerical limitation the translator was obviously not willing 
to omit anything at all and very loath to insert any words as 
padding. So it happens that in drafts setting out to follow 
this scheme there are often lines with a syllable or so too 
many or too few. On the other hand, there are other hymns, 
and among the later work apparently where this limitation is 
disregarded, with advantage perhaps to the translation. It 
is difficult to decide to what extent the metrical limitation 
would have been retained to the end. 

That the translation was not completed (nor any con- 
siderable section of it) after a lifetime spent in Vedic studies, 
is a great misfortune. It seems, however, desirable to publish 
some of the hymns that appear nearest to the final stage in 
order to illustrate the Professor’s mature views as to the way 
in which they should be rendered into English, and to indicate 
the degree of success he attained in the combination of 
accurate scholarship and literal translation with intelligibility 
and something of the form of the original. Any future 
translator into English will find the Professor’s method carried 
further in these hymns than in those previously published. 
For this purpose the hymns to Usas have been chosen 
(omitting x, 172). These hymns appealed to the Professor as 
literature more than most others, and have evidently received 
his special attention. A few changes would doubtless have 
been made before they were sent to the printer, but essentially 
they represent his maturest work and give a fair idea of what 

students, but the general reader, to whom the spirit of the original 
hymns is the Important thing, would have lost the means of appreciating 
to. some extent at least, the poetic beauty of the Vedic metres which 
form a considerable element in the literary charm of the hymns, n 
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the whole translation would have been like, had the Fates 
been kinder, and, in consequence, of the loss that has befallen 
all that are interested in the Rgveda, whether as linguists 
or as students of religion. 

It only remains to add that the translations have been 
printed as found except for bringing the transliteration of 
proper names and the punctuation throughout to the form 
apparently intended by Professor Macdonell, and for two or 
three obvious corrections, and for a few notes in square 
brackets which were all inserted by the preparer of the copy 
for the Journal. 

A. C. W. 

E. H. J.] 

1.48 

(1 Brhati 8 8 12 8, 2 Satobrhatl 12 8 12 8 and so on 
alternatively) 

1. With fortune flush upon us, Dawn, 

Thou who art daughter of Heaven, 1 

With lofty splendour, 0 thou Goddess refulgent, 

(To man) bountiful with riches. 

2. Rich in steeds, rich in kine, procuring all good things, 2 
They’ll make many efforts to shine. 

Summon forth abundant rewards towards me, 0 Dawn, 
Stir up the bounty of the rich. 3 

3. Dawn has shone and she will shine now, 

Goddess who starts her cars, prepared 4 

To set out at her approaches, as those eager 5 
For glorious deeds at flood-time 6 * 8 are. 

1 lb = 5.79, 3b. 

2 vUva-vasu-vido. 

3 2d » 7.96, 2d. 

4 Which are ready to set out when dawn appears. 

6 Like ambitious seafarers seeking glorious adventures on the sea, 

ready to start at the beginning of the flood-tide — 'this seems to be the 

meaning of this line. 

8 This seems the best time to encourage the liberal, being equivalent 
to the beginning of the flood-tide at sea in stimulating an adventurous 
spirit. 
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4. Where’er, 0 Usas, the patrons apply their mind 
To giving on thy journey’s course, 

There indeed does Kanva, leader of the Kanvas, 

Praise the distinction 1 of those men. 

5. Usas approaches gladdening 
Like a noble youthful woman : 

The host of footed things she stirs, awaking them, 

And birds she causes to fly up. 

6. She who lets loose the fight and sends forth the busy, 

She tracks as it were eagerly the steps of men. 

The birds having (once) flown away at thy flushing, 

Best not still, thou rich rewarder. 

7. She has yoked (to drive) from afar, 

From the uprising of the sun ; 

With a hundred cars this beauteous Dawn 
Advances onwards towards mankind. 

8. Everything that moves turns to her contemplation : 

The beauteous one diffuses light. 2 

Usas, the openhanded daughter of the sky, 

Shall shine (all) hate and foes away. 3 

9. Dawn, light hither with thy shining 
Radiance, daughter of the sky ; 

Bringing hither for us abundant fortune’s good, 

Shining forth at rites of the day. 

10. For the breath, the life of everyone rests in thee, 

When thou shinest forth, beauteous one. 

So on thy lofty chariot, 0 radiant one, 

Hear our call, thou of shining gifts. 

11. Thus, Dawn, win for thyself the prize 
That gains awe in the race of men. 

Thereby drive to the rites of the virtuous man 
The sacrifices that praise thee. 

12. All the gods to the draught of Soma do thou drive 
From the firmament, 0 Usas. 

As such bring us wealth in kine and steeds worthy of praise, 
The prize of honour, herohood. 


1 i.e. the liberality of the patrons, 

2 8b 
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13. Whose ruddy auspicious xays 
Have appeared before us, Usas 1 

Shall give us riches, fulfilling all (our) desires, 
Well-adorned, easy to obtain. 

14. As many earlier seers invoked 

Thee for aid, for grace, great (goddess), 2 
So do thou recompense our praises graciously 
With bounty, Dawn, and brilliant light. 3 

15. 0 Dawn, when to-day with thy light 
Thou op’nest the door[s] of [the] sky, 

Do thou to us [grant] wide security from foes 4 
And, goddess, food along with kine. 

16. Unite us to great wealth with all adornment decked, 
And to all kinds of nourishment, 

And to all-surpassing splendour, 0 mighty Dawn, 

And to strength, 0 thou rich in gifts. 

1.49 

(Anustubh) 

1. Come, Dawn, with thine auspicious (rays) 

Even from the heavens bright realm. 5 
May they of ruddy aspect 6 waft 
Thee to the Soma-giver’s house. 

'2. With well-decked, lightly-running car, 

That thou hast mounted, (goddess) Dawn, 

Favour, 0 daughter of the sky, 

The man of goodly fame to-day. 

3 . Thy winged birds, that have two feet, 

(And) what has four feet, brilliant Dawn, 

Have sped forth from the ends of heav’n 
In accordance with thy seasons. 

1 13b = 4.52, 5a. 

2 14ab = 8.8, Gab. 

3 14d = 4.52, 7d. 

4 15c = 8.9, lc ( pra asmai yachatam = pra no yachatad). 

6 lb = 5.56, Id, and 8.8, 7a. 

4 Scil. steeds — the ruddy rays of Dawn. Cf. 1.113, 14. 
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4. For flushing far and wide with rays 

Thou lightest up the whole bright realm. 1 
Thee as such, Dawn, the Kanvas have, 

Desiring wealth, invoked with songs. 

1.92 

To Usas 1-15 and the Asvins 16-18 
(1-4 Jagatl, 5-12 Tristubh, 13-15 Usnih) 

1. These Dawns there have set up (their) banner 2 : 

In the eastern half of space 3 they deck themselves with 
sheen, 

Like bold men furbishing (their) weapons. 

The ruddy kine return, 4 the mothers. 

2. Up have leapt merrily the ruddy beams : 

They have yoked (their) ruddy kine (so) lightly yoked. 
The dawns have made their web (of light) 5 as of yore ; 

The ruddy ones have spread afar their shining light. 

3. They sing (their song of praise) like busy women at (their) 

work ; 

Upon the selfsame course from far 
Bringing refreshment for the righteous man, 

Always indeed for the sacrificer pressing Soma-juice. 

4. Like a dancer she throws on gay garments ; 

Like a cow her udder ( ?) she displays her breast. 

Creating light for the whole world, 6 

Dawn has unclosed the darkness, as the cows (their) stall. 

5. Her brilliant sheen has become visible : 

She extends, she drives away the black monster. 

As one anoints the post as an ornament at feasts, 

The daughter of the sky has extended her brilliant beam. 

1 4b = 1.50, 4c. Cf. 3.44, 4b. 

2 Cf. 1.113, 15b. 

3 lb = 1.124, 5a. 

4 The ruddy kine = the beams of light in the team of Dawn. The 
ruddy kine return ~ dawn is renewed. 

5 Regulating time as opposed to darkness. 

6 4c =4.14, 2b {kr^vati = hrvvan). 
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6. We have crossed to the farther shore of this gloom 1 ; 

Usas dawning marks the sacrificial times. 

Dawning she smiles like a lover for good fortune. 

Of fair countenance, she has awakened us to gladness. 

7. A bright bringer of gifts, 2 the daughter of the sky, 

Is praised by the Gotamas. 

Bestow rewards of children (and) men, 0 Dawn, 

With kine leading the way and steeds ending the line. 3 

8. 0 Dawn, may I obtain that glorious, ample wealth, 

Rich in hero sons, forming a crowd of slaves, based on steeds, 
0 thou that shinest forth with wondrous glory, 

Urged on to (grant) rewards, thou beauteous (goddess). 

9. The goddess shines forth afar facing (every) eye, 

Surveying all created things. 

Awaking every living being to motion, 

She has found the voice of every pious man. 

10. Being born again and again (though) ancient, 

Adorning herself with the selfsame colour ; 

A goddess diminishing the throws like a skilful gambler, 
Bringing the life of the mortal nearer old age. 

11. She has awakened, disclosing the ends of the sky : 

She banishes her sister 4 far away. 

Diminishing the generations of men, 5 

The maiden shines forth with the light of (her) lover. 

12. Brilliant (and) lovely, spreading (her rays) like cattle, 

She has spread her light like a river its flood. 

Infringing not the statutes divine 

She has appeared flushing with the rays of Surya. 

13. 0 Usas, bring that brilliant (gift) 

To us, thou that art rich in gifts 6 ; 

Whereby we may attain offspring and descendants. 7 

1 6a = 1.184, 6a, and 7.73, la. 

2 7a = 1.113, 4a. 

3 As cows and horses drawn out in long lines. 

4 i.e. night. 

5 11c and 12c = 1.124, 2ab. 

« 13b = 4.55, 9c. 

7 13c = 9.74, 5d. 
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14. Refulgent Dawn, thou that art rich in kine 
And steeds, upon us here to-day 

Dawn forth abundant wealth, goddess benign. 

15. Yoke, Dawn, to-day thy ruddy .steeds, 

0 thou that bearest rich rewards ; 

Then to us hither do all fortune’s gifts convey. 

16. Asvins, make towards us your round 
Rich in kine and gold, ye marvels, 

Hither one-minded (guiding) your car, arrest it. 1 

17. Ye who have made the call of day 
And have brought truly light to men, 

Do ye two, 0 Asvins, vigour to us convey. 2 

18. Hither may the early- waking (priests) 

Bring healing marvel-workers, 3 

Whose fellies are golden, to the Soma-draught. 4 

1.113 

(Tristubh) 

1. This fairest light of lights has come : 

The bright harbinger 5 has been born effulgent. 

As she, urged on, yields to Savitar’s impulsion, 

So Night has yielded up her place to Dawn. 6 

2. With a radiant calf, 7 brilliant, white she has come. 
Black (Night) has yielded up her seats. 

Akin, immortal, following each other, 

Day 8 (and Night) travel exchanging (their) colour. 

1 16c * 8.35, 22a. 

2 17c = 1.157, 4a. 

a 18b = 5.75, 2c. 

4 18c = 8.1, 244. 

5 “ The bright harbinger of Dawn ” ( i . 94, 5) must mean the 
sacrificial fire (ef. 1.124, 11), 

6 Dawn gives way to the Bun (mvitar) as Night to Dawn. 

7 The sun. 
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3. Same is the road of the sisters, 1 unending : 

On that they, taught by the gods, alternately fare. 

They neither clash, nor stand they still, well-balanced, 2 
Night and Dawn, one-minded (though) of different forms. 

4. Bright bringer of good gifts 3 she has shone forth 
For brilliance : she has unclosed the doors 4 for us. 
Pervading the world she has now displayed wealth to us : 
Usas has awakened all living beings. 5 

5. The bountiful one (has awakened) him 
That lies athwart (the ground), to activity, 

One to seek for maintenance, another for wealth ; 

Dawn has wakened those who see little, to see far. 

Dawn has awakened all living beings. 

6. One for dominion, another for fame, 

Another for acquisition of greatness ; 

Another to go, as it were, to his goal, 

To seek out various kinds of livelihood. 

Dawn has awakened all living beings. 

7. This daughter of the sky has appear’d, 6 a maiden 
Shining forth in resplendent raiment. 

Disposing of all earthly treasure, Usas, 

Shine forth, beauteous one, here to-day upon us. 7 

8. She follows the path of those that have passed away, 

The first of the endless dawns that are coming ; 

As she shines forth arousing the living, 

But not again awakening one that’s dead. 

9. 0 Dawn, since thou hast made Agni to kindle, 8 
Since thou has shone forth with the light of Surya, 

Since thou hast wakened men about to sacrifice : 

In that thou hast done good work among the gods. 

1 Night and (dawn =) day. 

2 ;= well- measured (from the root mi), regular, so that they do not 
clash. Cf. Festgruss an Bohtlingh, p. 114. 

s 4a = 1.92, 7a : as bringing the poet his reward at dawn. 

4 Of the sky and given light. 

4d - 5d and 6d. 

6 7a = 1.124, 3a. 

1 7d « 1.123, 13c. 

« Cf. 7.77, 1c. 

JRAS. APRIL, 1932. 


23 
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10. At what distance (is it) that she shall be midway 
Between (those) that have dawned and that will dawn in 

future ? 1 

The earlier (dawns) she follows right willingly, 

Expected by the others, she follows their desire. 

11. Departed are those mortals who saw the Usas 
Of earlier days shine forth 

And she has now become visible to us ; 

And they come who in later days shall see (her). 

12. Dispelling foes, observing order, born in season, 

Gracious, stimulating liberality, 

Auspicious, bearing invitations to the gods, 

Do thou, Dawn, shine forth as fairest here to-day. 

13. Always in the past goddess Dawn has shone forth, 

So, too, the bounteous one has here shone forth to-day. 
And so may she shine forth throughout later days. 

Ageless, immortal, she fares with powers her own. 

14. In the sky’s framework she has shone forth with gems, 
Her black garment the goddess has cast away. 

Arousing (the world) with (her) ruddy horses, 

Usas approaches upon (her) well-yoked car. 2 

15. Conveying desirable gifts of nurture, 

She lifts her shining banner, attracting the gaze ; 

Last of innumerable (dawns) departed, 

First of those that are coming, Dawn has flushed forth. 3 * 

16. Rise up ! the breath of life has reached us ; 

Darkness has gone away, and light is coming. 

She leaves a pathway for the sun to travel ; 

We have arrived where (men) prolong their lifetime.' 1 

17. With directing rein of speech the praising singer 5 
As guide drives forth the refulgent dawns : 

To-day shine this upon thy praiser, bounteous (goddess) : 
Long life, in offspring rich, shine down upon us. 

1 i.e. half-way between past and future. 

2 14d = 4.14, 3d. 

* 15ecl = 1.124, 2ed, 

1 That, is, we have reached the beginning of a new day. 8 . 48, 1 1 d. 

5 Charioteer and singer are here compared. 
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18. The dawns that shine forth for the pious mortal, 
Bestowing kine and full tale of valiant sons : 

May the steed-presenting Soma-presser gain these 

When the song for generous gifts bursts forth like the wind. 1 

19. Thou, mother of gods, the face of Aditi, 

Banner of sacrifice, shine forth exalted ! 

Showing favour to our prayer, gleam forth, cause 
Fruitfulness among our kin, granter of all desire. 

20. What brilliant, auspicious wealth the dawns convey 
To the zealously active sacrificer — 

That may Mitra, Varuna, may Aditi, 

(And) Sindhu, Heaven and Earth bestow upon us. 2 

1.123 

(Tristubh) 

1. The broad chariot of Daksina 3 has been yoked; 

The immortal gods have (now) ascended it. 

Out of the black (darkness) the noble, mighty (goddess) 

Has risen, wishing to appear to the race of men. 

2. Earlier than all the world she has awakened, 

Triumphant, lofty, winning the prize of victory. 

On high the maid, reappearing, has shone forth ; 

Dawn has come first to early invocation. 

3. When thou shalt to-day deal out to men their share 
Among mortals, 0 nobly born goddess Dawn, 

May then god Savitar, our domestic friend, 

Pronounce us free from sin to (god) Surya. 

4. To every house she goes dawning day by day : 

Assuming (her own appropriate) name, 4 

Shining constantly, she has come, desiring gain 5 : 

Always she acquires the best of good things. 

1 Cf. Geldner, Der Rigveda, i, p. 136, 18c. 

2 20ed =s 1.94, 16cd, and refrains of many hymns in Book I ; 
cf. 7.52, 2a. 

3 The poet’s reward, here personified as a sacrificial goddess, and 
thought of as coming on her car to the morning libation. 

4 i.e. U$as, which is her proper name, besides being one of her 
descriptions. Cf. 12d. 

5 As winning in competition the prize of being first and fairest. 
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5. As sister of Bhaga, to Varuna 1 akin, 

Do thou, 0 beauteous Dawn, awaken first. 2 
May be who (is) author of ill remain behind 3 : 

May we conquer him with the car of Daksina. 4 

6. Let liberal gifts, abundant rewards arise 5 : 

Up the brightly flaming fires have arisen. 

Desirable goods, hidden away by darkness, 

The Dawns (now) shining forth make manifest. 

7. Away goes the one, hither the other comes : 

The two halves, 6 different in form, together meet. 

The one 7 has hidden the darkness of the two that spread 
around 8 : 

Dawn has flushed with (her) brilliantly gleaming car. 

8. Alike to-day and alike even to-morrow, 

They follow the wide control of Varuna. 

Blameless (they complete) their thirty yojanas 9 : 

Each one goes round (her) circuit in one day. 

9. Knowing the name of the first day, bright, white-hued, 

She has been bom from the black (region of night). 

The maid infringes not the rule of order, 10 

Coming every day to the appointed place. 

10. Like a girl, with form resplendent, thou goest, 

0 goddess, to the god 11 who desires (thee). 

A maiden smiling in the east toward him, 

Shining forth thou displayest (to him) thy breasts, 

1 Bhaga and Varuna both Adityas. 

a 5b = 7.76, 6d, 

3 May his rival fall short — be beaten as in a race. 

I May the poet beat his. rival with his reward as with a ear In a race. 

5 Cf. 1.48, 2. 

3 Night and Day. . 

7 Dawn. 

H Heaven and earth, 

9 The length, of the course completed in a day is 30 yojanas {= 30 
muhurtas) ; lit. yoking = stage (as, a distance), Cf, the 30 dhama 
(10.189, 3). 

10 As knowing the succession 'from the first day, 

II = Surya, several times spoken of as the lover of Dawn (jura). 
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11. Like a maiden of aspect fair, by lier mother decked, 
Thou makest manifest thy form to be seen. 
Auspicious, do thou, Dawn, shine more widely forth. 
That deed of thine 1 no other dawns (yet) attained. 

12. Bringing steeds and kine, fulfilling all desires, 
Ranging themselves with the rays of Surya, 2 
They go away as well as come back again, 

Bearing auspicious names, the Dawns. 

13. Being guided by the rein of order, 

Bestow on us ever auspicious skill. 

Dawn, shine on us to-day, easy to invoke : 

On us and on our patrons be riches shed. 3 


1.124 

(Tristubh) 

1. While the fire is kindling, the dawning Usas, 

The rising Surya has spread (his) light afar : 

God Savitar has urged on our bipeds here, 

On (our) quadrupeds to advance now to (their) goal. 

2. Infringing not the divine ordinances, 4 

(But) diminishing (the length of) human lives, 5 
Usas has dawned as the last of countless (dawns) 

That have passed, the first of those that are coming. 6 

3. This daughter of the sky has appeared, clothed on 
With light, at the same time 7 in the east. 

She follows straight the path of order ; as one 
Who knows the way, she misses not the quarters. 

1 The wide extent of dawn. 

2 12b s= 5.4, 4b (°mano = °mana). 

3 This hymn is conspicuous for its repeated words, probably meant 
to emphasize the recurrence of the phenomena of dawn. 

4 2a » 1.92, 12c. 

5 2b = 1.92, 11c. 

6 2ed = 1 . 113 , 15cd (vy asvait for vy adyaut). 

7 With reference to the regularity of the recurrence of the time of 
dawn. 
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4. Her breast, as of a £undhyu bird (?), x has appeared, 

Like Nodhas (?) 1 2 she has manifested (her) charms. 

Like a fly awakening sleepers she has come, 

As the first of many that return again. 3 

5. In the eastern half of the watery space 
The mother of kine 4 has set up her banner. 

She spreads herself out more widely, filling up 
Both the laps of her parents. 5 

6. Thus very frequently to sight appearing, 

She avoids not one not-kin nor akin ; 

Splendid with unblemished form she withdraws not 
Either from small or great, when shining forth. 

7. Like a hrotherless maid 6 she goes to meet men, 

Like one who mounts a stage for the gain of wealth ; 

Like a well-clad wife, longing, to (her) husband, 7 
Dawn exposes her breast, like a courtesan. 

8. The sister 8 her place to her elder sister 

Has yielded ; departs from her to reappear. 

Shining forth with Surya’s beams, she decks herself 
With gems, like women thronging to a meeting-place. 

9. On the days of these earlier sisters follow 

The later after the earlier. May these dawns, 

Newer, shine wealth upon us now and brilliant 
Days anew as in the olden time. 

10, Awaken, 0 beauteous Dawn, the liberal. 

Let the niggards sleep on without awaking 9 ; 

With wealth, beauteous one, shine on the bountiful, 

With wealth on the praiser, beauteous one, waking (him). 

1 The commentators, Durga and Sayairn, take bundhyu to he an 
aquatic bird ; its colour is perhaps akin to that of the rays of dawn ; 
but the meaning is uncertain. 

2 There is not sufficient evidence of the meaning of this noun, 

i.o. of recurring dawns, 

lt i.e. the rays of dawn, 

5 i.e. heaven and earth. 

,J And therefore having no one to protect her. 

7 7c -4.3, 2b; 10.71, 4d, and 10.91, 13d. 
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11. Down here the maiden has brightened in the East, 

She draws np the array of (her) ruddy kine. 

May she shine forth now ; may (her) banner be in front. 
May Eire establish himself in every house. 

12. Even the birds have flown up from their nests, 

The men that earn their food (have risen). 

To him that is at home, the pious mortal, 

Thou bringest much wealth at daybreak, goddess Dawn. 1 

13. Ye have been extolled by my prayer, ye praiseworthy ones, 
Ye have been willingly exalted, 0 Dawns. 

By your favour, goddesses, we would acquire 
A hundredfold and a thousandfold rewards. 

3.61 

(Tristubh) 

1. 0 Dawn, thou that art rich in recompenses, 

Wise, rejoice in the singer’s praise, bountiful (goddess). 
Ancient (yet) youthful, bestowing abundance, 

Thou comest, according to fate, desired by all. 

2. 0 goddess Dawn, shine forth as one immortal, 

Having a brilliant car, urging on rich gifts. 

May the steeds, lightly guided, broadly gleaming, 

Drive thee, the golden-coloured, hither (to us). 

3. 0 Usas, turned towards all beings, thou standest 
Upright as emblem of immortality. 

Striving towards the selfsame goal, 2 
Turn hither like a wheel, thou newest. 3 

4. Like a (woman) drawing out a seam, 4 

The bounteous Dawn comes, mistress of early pasture. 
Producing the Sun, the beauteous artistic one 
Has spread out to the end of heaven (and) earth. 

1 12 = 6.64, 6. 

2 i.e. as earlier dawns. 

2 As just appearing ; as Agni is often called “ youngest ’* as kindled 
every morning. 

4 The interpretation of the first hemistich is uncertain. It may 
mean “ dawn undoes the seam of the covering of night ” (cf. 2.17, 4). 
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5. I invite for yon the goddess Dawn (now) shining forth ; 
With obeisance present your song of praise. 

The shedder of sweetness (?) 1 has placed aloft her lustre in 
the sky : 

The brilliant one, of joyous face, has shone forth. 

6. The orderly (daughter) of the sky has been roused by songs : 
The rich (goddess) has mounted brilliantly the two worlds. 
The coming dawn, 0 Agni, shining forth, thou approachest 
For valuable possessions, imploring (her). 

7. In the basis of the law, desiring the dawns, 

The bull 2 has entered the two great worlds. 3 
Great is the craft 4 of Mitra (and) Vanina : 

Like gold he 2 has spread on many sides his light. 

4.51 

(Tristubh) 

1. Here has that most abundant light in the east, 

That makes things clear, arisen from the darkness. 

Now may the daughters of the sky, the Dawns, 

By shining forth, make a pathway for mankind. 

2. The brilliant Dawns have mounted in the east 
Like pillars erected at sacrifices. 

The two portals of darkness, (as) of a pen, 

Shining forth they have opened, the bright, the pure. 

3. Growing light to-day may the Dawns rich in gifts 
Illumine the lib’ral to bestow rewards. 

In obscurity let niggards slumber on 5 
Unawakening in the midst of darkness. 

4. Should this be, 0 goddesses, an ancient course 
Or a new one, 0 Dawns, for you to-day, 

On which on Navagva, Angira, Daiagva, 

Saptasya, 0 ye have shone wealth, ye wealthy ones ? 

1 This compound is not analysed in the Pudn-pfitha. 

2 The sun. 

3 7b = 10.80, 2b. 

4 Of. 5.63, 4, where Surya is the m&ya of Mitra-Varuna. 

5 Cf. 1.124, 10b. 

B Bfhaspati in 4.50, 4. 
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5. For you. goddesses, with, your duly yoked steeds 
Proceed around the worlds in a single day ; 

Waking up, 0 Dawns, the sleeping, all that lives, 

The biped and the quadruped, to motion. 

6. Where, pray, and which ancient one of them (was it) 

On which they 1 imposed the tasks of the Ebhus ? 

When the beaming Dawns move on (their) shining (course), 
They differ not, (being) alike (and) ageless. 

7. Those auspicious Dawns were formerly the same, 

Splendid in help, born in order, true to time, 

At which the toiling sacrificer w r ith chants 
Praising, reciting, at once riches obtained. 

8. They approach at equal distance from the east, 

Spreading themselves from the same place equally. 

Waking from the seat of order, the goddesses, 

The Dawns, like herds of kine let loose, are active. 

9. The same even now, equal in the selfsame way, 

With undiminished colours the Dawns proceed, 

Concealing the black monster with (their) bright (hues), 
Glowing in their shining forms, pure (and) radiant. 

10. Do ye, daughters of heaven, shining forth, bestow 
Upon us wealth, rich in offspring, goddesses. 

Awaking towards you from (our) pleasant couches 
We would be masters of (many) valiant sons. 2 

11. For that, daughters of the sky, refulgent Dawns, 

I, whose banner is the sacrifice, implore. 

We would be glorious among the people ; 

Let Heaven and the goddess Earth that vouchsafe. 

4.52 

(Gayatri) 

1. Before us there the beauteous maid, 

Shining forth from out (her) sister, 3 
Daughter of the sky, has appeared. 

1 They, the gods (1.161, 2); the tasks, the fashioning of the 
beakers, etc. 

a lOd = 9.89, 7d ; 9.95, 5d, and 10.131, 6d. 

a Night... 
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2. Like a brilliant ruddy mare, 1 
The timely mother of the kine, 

Dawn has become the Asvins’ friend. 

3. Dawn, thou art both the Asvins’ friend 
And thou art the mother of kine ; 

And over wealth thou wieldest sway. 

4. Towards thee that drivest hate away, 

0 high-souled (goddess), thoughtfully, 

We have wakened with songs of praise. 

5. The auspicious rays have appeared, 2 
Like herds of kine issuing forth. 3 4 
Dawn has filled up the wide expanse. 

6. Having filled (it), refulgent one, 

Thou hast laid o’er the gloom with light. 
Dawn, aid (us) by thine own sweet will. 

7. With rays thou coverest the sky, 

The dear wide middle region’s space, 1 
0 Dawn, with lustrous brilliant sheen: 5 

5.79 

(Paiikti, 2 X 8, 3 X 8) 

1. Awaken us to-day, 0 Dawn, 

To great wealth, as resplendent (goddess) ; 

As thou didst always waken us 
Near Satyasravas, Vayya’s son, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 5 

2. Who didst shine forth on. Sumtha, 

Sucadratha’s son, daughter of the skv ; 

So shine forth on one mightier still, 
Satyasravas, son of Vayya, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

1 (X l .30, 21. 

* 5a » 1 .48, 13h. 

:i Of. 4.51, 8d. 

4 Of. 7.47, 4. 

5 7c » 1.48, 14d. 

5 lde = 2de and 3de. This fifth pada forms the refr 
ten stanzas of this hymn. 
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3. So bringing wealth for us to-day, 

Shine forth, 0 daughter of the sky, 

Who didst shine forth on one mightier still, 
Satyasravas, son of Vayya, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

4. The offerers who, resplendent 
(Goddess), sing to thee with praises, 

With bounties, bountiful (goddess), 

(Be they) prosperous, rich in gifts, bestowing much, 
Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

5. For whenever these crowds appear 
To thee fit for receiving gifts, 

The willing ones giving have placed 
Abundant wealth around (us), 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

6. Bestow fame with heroic sons, 

Bountiful Dawn, on these patrons, 

Who generously have conferred 
Upon us abundant treasures, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

7. To those (patrons) bring, bounteous Dawn, 

Glory (and) wide celebrity, 

Patrons who lavished upon us 
Treasures in horses and in kine, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

8. And bring to us an abundance 
In kine, 0 daughter of the sky, 

Together with the Sun’s (bright) rays, 1 
With (his) shining, brilliant beams, 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 

9. Shine forth, 0 daughter of the sky, 2 
(And) do not long delay (thy) task, 

Lest the sun with (his burning) ray 
Do scorch thee like a thieving foe. 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 
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10. So much., Dawn, or more, thou cleignest 
To give, who ceasest not shining, 

On (thy) praisers, radiant (goddess), 

Thou nobly born, bounteous in steeds. 1 

5.80 

(Tristubh) 

1. The priests (looking) toward (her) belaud with prayers 
The goddess Dawn, whose course is radiant, by law 
Sublime, true to order, of aspect ruddy, 

Effulgent, bringing light (to the world of men). 

2. She fair to see, awaking mankind, making 
The pathways easy to traverse, goes in front. 

High, on lofty chariot, all-impelling 

Dawn gives (her) radiance at the days’ beginning. 

3. She, with ruddy bulls yoked (to her chariot), 

Producing no harm, bestows wealth constantly. 

The goddess, clearing pathways for faring well, 

Possessing all boons, shines forth, by many praised. 

4. She of varied splendour becomes doubly great, 

Displaying her form in the eastern region ; 

She follows straight the path of order ; as if 
Knowing the way, she misses not the quarters. 2 

5. She, like a radiant (maiden), assuming forms, 

Has stood up, as if bathing, for ns to see. 

Driving away hostility (and) darkness, 

Dawn, the daughter of the sky, has come with light. 

6. She turning towards men, the daughter of the sky, 

As a radiant maiden exposes her breast. 3 
Disclosing costly gifts to the pious man, 4 

The maiden has again made light as of old. 

1 [A mark in the draft shows that it was intended to expand the 
translation to five lines so as to make this stanza correspond with the 
others.] 

* 4cd = 1.124, 3cd. 

3 6b = 1.124, 7d. 

4 6c » 6.50, 8d. 
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6.64 

(Tristubli) 

1. Up have risen the radiant beams ol Dawn, 

Like the (brightly) gleaming waves of the waters. 

She makes all the fair paths easy to traverse ; 

She has become a giver, kindly, benign. 

2. Thou art seen to be auspicious, far and wide. 

Up have flown brilliantly to the sky thy rays. 

Eadiant thou makest manifest (thy) breast, 

Goddess Dawn, radiant with gleaming splendours. 

3. Buddy bulls shining convey her, (auspicious) 

Goddess beautiful (and) spreading far and wide 
She repels foes like a heroic archer, 

(And) like a swift driver dispels the darkness. 

4. And beauteous are thy paths upon the mountains ; 

0 self-lighted, thou Grossest in windless space 

The waters ; as such bring us, 0 broad-pathed one, 
Wealth, lofty daughter of the sky, to cheer (us). 

5. Thou who drivest safely with thy bulls, Usas, 

Bringing wealth according to our wishes ; 

Thou who hast appeared at early call with bounty 
As beauteous goddess, 0 daughter of heaven. 

6. Even the birds have flown up from their nest 
And men earning their food (have risen) ; 

To him that stays at home, the pious mortal, 

Thou bringest much wealth at thy break, goddess Dawn. 1 

6.65 

(Tristubh) 

1. This daughter, child of heaven, has wakened us, 
Shedding her light on human habitations, 

Who in the night-watches with her brilliant ray 
Has shown herself e’en through the shades of darkness. 

2. This they drove through, yoked with ruddy horses ; 

The Dawns shine brilliantly with beaming cars. 

Leading the front of the lofty sacrifice, 

They drive far away the darkness of the night. 

1 6 = 1. 124, 12 [where the translation has “ daybreak 
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3. 0 Dawns, bringing fame (and) vigour, might (and) food 
To the mortal that worships (you with his heart) 

(Dawns that are) bountiful (and) rule like heroes, 

That 1 grant help (and) wealth to your servant to-day. 

4. For now there’s treasure for him that worships you, 

Now for the hero paying (you) homage, Dawns, 

Now for the priest, when he sings songs of praise, 

As for me ye brought (treasure) in times gone by. 

5. For now, Dawn, that restest on the mountain ridge, 

The Angirases praise the stalls of thy kine. 

They have burst them open by song and prayer : 

Men’s invocation of the gods became true. 

6. Shine on us, daughter of the sky, as of old, 

On our worshipper as on Bharadvaja, 

Bounteous one ; grant the singer wealth with hero sons ; 
And far extending renown on us bestow. 

7.75 

(Tristubli) 

1. Usas, born in the sky, has duly shone forth, 

Making manifest (her) greatness she has come. 

She has dispelled the fiends, the hated darkness. 

Best harbinger, 2 the paths she has awakened. 3 

2. For great well-being awake for us to-day, 

Advance (us) to great, good fortune, 0 Usas, 

Bestow on us splendid, glorious, famous wealth 
Among mortals, 0 goddess, to men benign. 

3. These beams over there, splendid (and) immortal, 

Of the lovely Usas have come (hitherward). 

Creating divine ordinances, filling 

The realms of air, they have extended afar, 

4. She there, having yoked (her car) from a distance, 

Goes round the five peoples lira single day, 

Observing the (various wondrous) works of men. 

Daughter of the sky, the lady of the world, 

1 [“ That ” is not in the original here, the last pddu constituting the 
main sentence. It is apparently a slip for some other word,] 

a dkgirastama most like 

a ss= made visible. 
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5. Bestowing bounties, the bride of Surya, 

Bringing splendid gifts, deals out wealth (and) treasures. 
Praised by seers, inducing old age, (but) bounteous, 

Dawn shines forth, belauded by sacrifices. 

6. The ruddy, splendid horses have (now) been seen 
Before (us) drawing on the shining Usas. 

Brilliant she goes with her all-adorning car ; 

She bestows treasure on the man that worships. 1 

7. The goddess, the true, the great, the worshipful, 

With the gods, the true, the great, the worshipful, 2 
May she break the firm (rocks), (and) give of the kine ; 

The cows have lowed (intensely) toward the Dawns. 

8. Bestow on us now treasure in kine, in men, 

0 Dawn, in steeds, in abundant food on us. 

Despise not our straw 3 because of our frailty. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 4 

7.76 

(Tristubh) 

1. Up the god Savitar, common to all men, 

Has raised the immortal light for all mankind. 

The gods 5 eye has been begotten by (her) might : 

Dawn has made the whole world manifest (to all). 

2. The paths trodden by the gods have (now) appeared 
Before me, (paths) that fail not, supplied with goods. 

The banner of Dawn has appeared in the east : 

She has come towards (us) from her habitations. 

3. Those days indeed were many which were turned (back) 
Eastward toward the rising (quarter) of the sun, 

Whence approaching like a lover, 0 Usas, 

Thou hast appeared like one who comes back again. 

4. They indeed were the gods 5 fellow-revellers, 

The pious sages of times long gone by : 

The (ancient) fathers found out the hidden light : 

With spells that came true they generated Dawn. 

1 6d = 4.44, 4d except dddkaiha for dadhati. 

2 7b = 4.56, 2a, but yajate for yajatd . 

3 = sacrificial straw. 

4 8d ~ the refrain in book 7 (1, 20d, etc.). 
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5. They are assembled at [the] same meeting-place ; 

They agree ; they strive not with one another. 

They do not infringe the gods’ ordinances. 1 
Unwearying they fare on with (their) good things. 

6. The Vasisthas exalt thee with songs of praise, 
Awaking at dawn, lauding (thee), fair goddess. 

Leader of kine, lady of wealth, shine on us : 

0 nobly bom Usas, be first to wake us. 2 

7. She, leader of wealth, (bestower) of blessings, 

Shining Dawn, is chanted by the Vasisthas, 

Bestowing widely famed riches upon us. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings, 3 

7.77 

(Tristubh) 

1. She has come with light, like a youthful maiden, 
Urging on every living soul to motion. 

(God) Agni has come to be kindled of men. 

Driving away the darkness, she has made light. 

2. Turning towards all, far-extending she has risen ; 
Wearing a bright ruddy robe, she has grown light. 

Of the colour of gold, of beauteous aspect. 

Mother of kine, leader of days, she has brightened. 

3. The blessed one, bringing the eye of the gods, 
Conducting the white steed beautiful to see, 

Dawn has appeared (to us) with rays refulgent, 

With brilliant bounty pervading the whole (world). 

4. Bringing goods near, drive the foe away with light, 
(Give us) wide pasture, and make safety for us. 4 
Drive away hostility ; bring goods, bounteous one. 
Stimulate riches for him that sings (your praise.) 

5. Shine forth upon us with (thy) most brilliant beams, 
0 goddess Usas, lengthening out our lives, 

Granting us both refreshment, giver of all boons, 

And rich wealth in kine, horses and cars. 

1 Of. 7.47, 3c. 

a CL 1.123, 6b. 

3 7d refrain of 7. 1, 20d, etc*. 

4 4b » 9.78, 5d. 
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6. Thou whom, daughter of the sky, the Vasisthas 
Magnify with hymns, 0 nobly born Usas, 

Bestow on us riches prominent (and) high. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 1 


(Tristubh) 

1. Her earliest beams have appeared before us ; 

Aloft her bright radiances spread far and wide. 

0 IJsas, with chariot turned hitherward 
Lofty (and) resplendent, convey wealth to us. 

2. Towards her Agni enkindled roars (aloud) ; 

Towards (her) the priests singing with hymns (utter praise) ; 

Usas, the goddess, goes driving (far) away 

With (her) light all darkness and distress (from us). 

3. These dawns there have appeared (aloft) before us, 2 
In the east, extending light (and) shining forth. 

They have produced the Sun, sacrifice and Fire 3 : 

The hated darkness has gone to the westward. 

4. The daughter of the sky, the bountiful one, 

Has appeared ; all men see Usas shining forth. 

She has stood upon (her) car yoked by itself, 

Which well-yoked horses direct hither (to us). 

5. To-day we have observed thee before us, 

Our kindly disposed patrons and we (ourselves). 

Do ye shining forth, 0 Dawns, show yourselves rich. 4 
Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 5 

7.79 

(Tristubh) 

1. Usas has shone forth along the path of men, 

Awakening the five races 6 of mankind. 

She has raised (her) beam with her bulls fair to see. 

Surya has disclosed the two worlds with his light. 

1 6d refrain in book 7 : = 1, 20d, etc. 

2 Cf. 1.191, 5a. 

3 Of. 7.80, 2d. 

4 i.e. and so bestow riches on us. 

5 5d — refrain of book 7 (1, 20d, etc.). 

0 panca ksitayali or panca janaft, “ the five races ” of men. 

JR AS. APRIL, 1932. 24 
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2. At the ends of the sky, they adorn (their) rays, 

Like tribes yoked together the dawns march onwards. 
Thy cattle cause the darkness to turn away. 

They extend the light, as Savitar (his) arms. 1 

3. Dawn has become bounteous, most Indra-like 2 ; 

She has generated fame for (men’s) welfare. 

The goddess, daughter of the sky, distributes 
To the welldoer, most Angiras-lilce, wealth. 

4. So much treasure, 0 Usas, grant unto us, 

As, being praised, thou didst bestow on singers ; 

Thou whom they generated by the hull’s roar, 

Whose 3 doors of the firm rock thou didst unclose. 

5. Rousing one god after another grant us 
Splendid gifts, sending them hither towards us ; 

Shining forth bestow upon us thoughts for gain. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 4 

7.80 

(Tristubh) 

!. The Vasisthas as first priests have awakened 

Towards Usas with laudations and songs of praise, 

Her who unrolls the two adjoining regions, 

Making manifest all the worlds (to mankind). 

2, She there bestowing new life, having hidden 
The darkness, Usas has awakened with light. 

In front the maiden goes (onward) unashamed : 

She has made apparent Sun, Fire, sacrifice. 5 

3. May the Dawns rich in steeds, kine, (and) heroic sons, 
Always shine forth upon -us auspiciously, 

Dripping with ghee, swelling with food on all hands. 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 6 

1 i.e. his two arms. 

2 as bestowing wealth. 

3 [Apparently a slip of the pen for *■ The ’V] 

4 ml = refrain of 7.1, 20<1, etc. 

5 Cf. 7.78, 3a. 

6 3 = 7.41, 7 ; refrain as before. 
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7.81 

(1, Brhati 8 8 12 8 ; 2, Satobrhatl 12 8 12 8 and so on 

alternately.) 

1. Coming towards us has appeared, 1 
Shining, the daughter of the sky. 

She draws off the darkness in order that we may see : 

The fair (goddess) diffuses light. 2 

2. Rising up with (her), the sun, the brilliant daystar, 

Sends forth the ruddy rays (of dawn). 

At the flushing of thee, 0 Dawn, and of the Sun, 

May we unite with the possession of gain. 

3. Towards thee, 0 daughter of the sky, 

We have awakened to action, Dawn, 

Who bringest much desirable joyous treasure 
To the pious man, lovely one. 

4. Who shining, with readiness, great goddess, makest 
The sun to be illumined, seen ; 

For thee as such bestower of treasure we long : 

Be we sons as of a mother. 

5. Bring that brilliant treasure hither, 

That may be far-famed, 0 Usas. 

What (is) thy mortal nurture, daughter of heaven, 

That grant us that we may enjoy. 

6. Give fame to princes, unperishing possessions, 3 
Goods abounding in kine to us, 

Who art the rich impeller of the bountiful ; 

May IJsas shine away (our) foes. 4 

1 prdty adarsy dyati = 8.101, 13c. 

2 Id 1.48, 8b. 

3 6a = 8.13, 12c. 

4 6d = 1.48, Sd. 
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An Achaemenian Tomb-Inscription at 
Persepolis 

By A. W. DAVIS 
(PLATES II and III) 

TN vol. xxix of the Abhandlungen der honiglichen sdcksischen 

Gesellschafi der Wissenschaften , Professor P. H. Weissbach 
published a number of the inscriptions which appear above 
the figures supporting the throne of Darius the Great on his 
rock-hewn tomb at Naqsh-i-Rustam, nine or ten miles north- 
west of Persepolis. Three other tombs of the Achaemenian 
kings exist at Naqsh-i-Rustam, but they are unfortunately 
uninscribed. Three similar Achaemenian tombs are found at 
Persepolis itself, two in the mountain face immediately 
behind the palace platform and one, unfinished, a little way 
off towards the south. These tombs, being quite easy of 
access, have often been visited and described. They have 
always been believed to be lacking inscriptions. Two, the 
North Tomb and the Unfinished Tomb, have in fact no 
inscription, but the South Tomb has a well-preserved trilingual 
inscription which so far as the writer is aware has hitherto 
completely escaped notice. The inscription is found above 
the heads of the figures supporting the throne of the Great 
King, exactly as in the tomb-inscription of Darius the Great, 
but in a far better state of preservation. The Old Persian 
text is as follows (see Plate II) : — 

Uppee Row 

1. i-ia-ma | pa-a-ra-sa 

2. i-ia-ma | ma-a-da 

3. i-ia-ma | u-wa-ja | 

4. ,, pa-ra-ta-wa | 

5. [ ,, ha-ra-i-wa | 

6. ,, ba-a-ha-ta-ra-i-ia | 

7. ,, sa-u-gu-u~di-i~ia j 
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8. 

i-ia-ma 

| u-wci-a-ra-za] -mi - ia | 

9. 


za-ra-ka-a 

10. 

? ? 

ha-ra-u-wa-ta-i-ia 

11. 

? > 

ta-ta-gu-u-i-ia 

12. 

5 3 

ga-da-a-ra-ia | 

13. 

33 

ha-i-du-u-ia | 

i — 1 

3 3 

sa-Jca-a | ha-u-ma-iva-ra-ga-a | 

Lower Row 

15. 

33 

sa-ka-a | ta-i-ga-ra-Jca[-n-da-]a | 

16. 

33 

ba-a-ba-i-ru-u-sa | 

17. 

3 3 

a-ta-u-ra-i-ia 

18. 

33 

a-ra-ba-a-ia 

19. 

3 3 

mu( *)-u-da-m-[a]-ia 

20. 

3 3 

a-ra-mi-i-na-i-ia | 

21. 

33 

ta-ta-jM’-tu-u-ka | 

22. 

i-ma-ia 

(sic !) | sa-pa-m-di-i-[ia] | 

23. 

i-ia-ma 

| ia-u-na-a | 

24. 

33 

sa-ka-a- | pa-ra-da-ra-i-ia | 

25. 

.3 3 

sa-kii-u-da-ra j 

26. 

33 

ia-iMia | ta-ka-ba-ra-a | 

27. 

33 

pa-u-ta-a-ia | 

28. 

3 3 

Im-ii-kt-a-ia 

Outside Throne to Left 

29. 

• * 

Outside Throne to Right 

30. 

i-ia-ma 

| ka-ra-ka | 


Upper Row 

1. This (is) the Persian. 2. This (is) the Mode. 2. This 
(is) the Elamite. 4. Parthian. 5. Aroian. 6 . Baetrian. 
7. Sogdian. 8. Chorasmian. 9. Drangian. 30. Aradumian. 
11. Sattagydian. 12. Gandarian. 13. Indian. 14. Amvrgiun 
Saka. 
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1 <Tr -IE rrr ET W] T<- T<- a 
-T rT 1 M ET T- rrr 
-TT a <-< HI <Tr -IS -TrT TT T<- 
-TrT a KT -TrT <E <Tr TT K- 
-TrT a <TT TT m ET K- a 
-T rT a <^< TT <E ST K- A 
-TrT A TE T- rrr T <-< ST -TTT -TE ET <TK rrr a 


-TrT a 
-TrT 
-TrT 
-TrT 


TT 
K- -TrT 
K- -TrT 


-TrT a TE T> 


Lower Low 

m T -TrT TT <TT- 


«TT L<fr frJ rrr a 


a -T rrr -T TT -« <fr X< A 
A rrr KT <Tr ET TT K- 
K- -TrT a rrr ET cT ffi K- 
K- -TrT a E< <Tf Tr ET Cml K- 
K- -TrT A rrr ET K- TT s< TT T<- A 
K- -TrT a T- -TrT K TrT- SS T- a 
-TrT K- ( sic ) A. TE fi ET ETT TT EK-1 A 
K- -TrT A T<- <Tr -< ttt a 
K- -TrT a TE T- Trr T ^ H TT ET TT T<* 

T<- -TrT A TE <T rT rT ET A 

T<- *TrT a K- ST A -TrT K tT ET m A 

K- -TrT a rf rT -TrT rrr K- a 

K 4-T A <* rT 


St « rrr K— 

Outside Throne to Left 

] Tr K- (Ei.S^T? Bab.y^TETTTTT) 

Outside Throne to Right 

TT K- -TrT a T- ET T- a 


Old Persian Inscriptions over the Throne-bearers on 
the South Tomb at Persepolis. 
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Lower Row 

15. Saka with pointed cap (?). 16. Babylon. 17. Assyrian. 
18. Arab. 19. Egyptian. 20. Armenian. 21. Cappadocian. 
22. Sardian. 23. Ionian. 24. Saka beyond the sea. 
25. Skudra (Thracian ?). 26. “ Shield-bearing ” (i.e. perh. 

“ wide-hatted ”) Ionian. 27. Pautaia. 28. Ethiopian. 

29. [ ] 1 (Outside throne to left.) 

30. Karaka. (Outside throne to right.) 

(v, vi, and vii and the first part of viii are quite illegible 
on the rock. The figures below these inscriptions are also 
weathered beyond recognition.) 

The Babylonian and Elamite texts are almost as well 
preserved as the Old Persian version given above, but the 
writer regrets that owing to his lack of acquaintance with 
these scripts he was unable to bring away copies of them. 

Most of the signs of the Old Persian text are easily legible 
from the level rock-cut platform in front of the door of the 
tomb, but in order to make absolutely certain of them the 
writer, who was then stationed at Shiraz as Acting British 
Consul, took ladders out to Persepolis on 24th August, 1930, 
and by means of these gained access to the throne-bearers 
themselves. A further precarious erection of ladders enabled 
him, not without some risk, to reach the level of the figure 

1 This place in the Darius inscriptions at Naqsh-i-Rustam is occupied by 
the makiia. In the present case the Old Persian and Elamite versions are 
almost wholly destroyed. Mr. Davis’s copy of the Babylonian gives : J 
du-ma-a-a, with which is to be compared the full reading of the Darius 
grave a-ga-a (imel qa-du-ma-a-a (and ™ nt qa-du-u in the main inscription) as 
given by Weissbach in Abhandl. sacks. Gesell. d . Wissens ., xxix, 32. Collation 
of both examples is evidently advisable before attempting to explain the 
different forms of the name as between the Old Persian and the Babylonian 
versions, or to identify the nation. The following name Karaka, as to which 
various guesses have been made, has lately appeared in a new inscription 
of Darius as engaged with the “ Ionians ” in transporting cedarwood from 
Babylon to Susa. The latest attempt to explain the last two names is 
to be found in some confident propositions of Herzfeld, Arckaeologische 
Mitteil. aus Iran, Band iii, 60, 61, who does not, however, consider the 
form watqa-du-u quoted above. According to him Karaka are the Karians, 
Makiya the people of Oman. [C. J. G.] 
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of the Great King himself, in the hope of finding an inscription 
which might give the royal name. The King’s figure and 
garments and the rock face around were carefully searched 
for traces of such an inscription, hut not a sign could be found. 

The South Tomb at Persepolis is usually assigned on artistic 
grounds to Artaxerxes II (404-358 B.c.), and the epigraphic 
peculiarities of the Old Persian text (cf. Yr f° r YTf = and 
and >f y for =-Jyf , forms not found in any other inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis) are in accordance with this attribution. 

The ^ Y ^TtT ttt K- for ^ <Tt -TtT TT T<-» and 

<y Y « YTf T<- for <T <ff << TT K*- also remind us of the 
-T <Tl ~TtT HI -It! for <n K- TT HTT> etc., in Artaxerxes 
Persepolis a and b. 

The importance of this inscription for the ethnography and 
geography of the Achaemenian empire is at once recognizable. 
In Imnische Felsreliefs , pp. 35-56, Dr. E. Herzfeld attempted 
to identify the national types shown as throne-bearers on the 
Achaemenian tombs at Naqsh-i-Rustam and Persepolis, but 
owing to the poor state of preservation of the inscription of 
Darius at Naqsh-i-Rustam some of his identifications were 
not correct. Weissbach’s reading of some of the inscriptions 
above the throne-bearers on the tomb of Darius made certain 
identifications assured, but many lacunae still remained. 
The inscription from the South Tomb at Persepolis here 
published, permits the satisfactory filling-in of all these gaps. 
It is strange that this inscription appearing on such an easily 
accessible and often visited monument should hitherto have 
remained, as far as the writer is aware, completely unnoticed 
and unrecorded. He is obliged to admit, however, that he 
himself visited Persepolis and inspected the South Tomb a 
score of times between May, 1929 and August, 1930, without 
observing the inscription. 

The most up-to-date description of Persepolis, including 
the South Tomb, is to be found in Herzfeld 5 s Archaeologische 
Mitteilungen am Iran , Band 1, Heft 1, plate 27 of which 
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gives a good photograph (see Plate III) of the throne-bearers 
above whose heads the inscription appears. The door and 
the interior of the same tomb are also figured on Plates 26 
and 28 respectively, but no general view of the tomb is given. 
There is a general view in Sarre and Herzfeld’s Imnische 
Felsreliefs , p. 57. 


To the foregoing article by Mr. Davis I have added a 
transcription and translation of the Persian text and a 
drawing (Plate III) from the best available photograph. It is 
unfortunate that he did not feel able to copy the Elamite 
and Babylonian versions as well. The photographs are hardly 
clear enough to repay reproduction. 

The full list, as now recovered for the first time from the 
superscriptions over the throne-bearers, does not present 
any surprises but corresponds, as expected, to the list given 
in the principal Darius inscription at Naqsh-i-Rust am, save 
that the “Persian” appears at the head of the throne- 
bearers, as he does on the Darius tomb, though not included 
in the list of subject-peoples, thus accounting for the extra 
figure on the reliefs. This fact was, however, already 
ascertained from the Darius tomb. It may be hoped that 
Mr. Davis’s interesting discovery will soon lead to the obtaining 
of the full inscriptions, since the South Tomb at Persepolis 
seems to be much less inaccessible than the Darius tomb at 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, where many of the superscriptions are also 
believed to survive, but have not as yet been copied. 

C. J. G. 
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An Old Moorish Lute Tutor 

(continued) 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

TUBES ROUANET, the well-known writer on the music 
^ of the Maghrib, lamented not long ago that none of the 
mediaeval treatises of the Western Arabian musical system 
had survived . 1 This he said, was all the more regrettable 
because to-day not a solitary practitioner in the Maghrib 
had the slightest acquaintance with musical theory . 2 The 
tubu £ or modes were confused in the various parts of the 
county. The tab £ known in Algiers as mazmum is called ddl 
in Tlemcen, whilst the mazmum, of Tlemcen is the dll or 
may a of Algiers . 3 

The texts and translations of the Maghribi treatises that 
are now brought forward for the first time cannot, therefore, 
fail to have some value. Besides furnishing us with a fairly 
comprehensive technical musical nomenclature, we are at 
last able to make a complete list of the twenty-four tubu" 
(“ modes JJ ) and naubdt ( <c suite des pieces J5 ) which the 
Moors of Spain are said to have possessed. Finally, the 
tuning of the lute of the Ma'rifat al-naqhamdt al-thamdn 
treatise reveals a system anterior to that of the Eastern 
Arabian theorists whose works have come down to us. The 
notation, too, has a passing interest. 

§ 1 

The Tubu £ and Naubat 

In mediaeval Moorish Spain, the professional muqhanm 
or minstrel knew twenty-four musical modes (usul and 
fury?) 4 which came to be known as the tubu? (sing. tab‘) 7 

1 Lavignac, Encyclopedic de la musique, v, 2914. 

2 Ibid., v, 2920. 

3 Ibid., v, 2918. 

4 Delphin et Gum, Notes sur la poesie et la musique arabes, 63. Le monde 
oriental (1906), 215. 
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because each mode was claimed to have a cosmic relation 
with, the four elements ( al-tubu £ al-arba £ ). The term tab £ also 
stood for “a note 35 or u a tone ”, hence nusf tab 6 meant 
ee a semitone ”. 1 Among the Eastern Arabs we see a similar 
practice. With them the word naghma stood for fc£ a note ”, 
but later it came to stand for ££ a mode ”, 2 a practice which 
still obtains. 3 

Attempts have been made from time to time to enumerate 
the Mediaeval Andalusian tubU‘ or musical modes, notably by 
Deiphin and Guin in their Notes sur la poesie et la musique 
ambes dans le Maghreb Algerian (1886), 4 and by Jules Rouanet 
in Lavignac’s Encyclopedia de la musique (1913-22). 5 The 
former enumerated nineteen. To these the latter added five 
others. That both these lists are erroneous is proved by the 
Maghribi treatises which have been presented in the fore- 
going pages. 6 Here we see for the first time a complete list 
of the twenty-four tubvf of the Moors of Spain. 

The copyist of the Ma‘rifat al-naghamat al-thaman treatise 
says that there were six branch modes to dil, yet he only 
mentions five. Fortunately we are able to supply the sixth 
from the two other authorities, and it is %rdq al-ajam . 7 The 
names of two of the modes, mujannab and mazmum , can be 
traced to the ninth or tenth century. The former was the 

1 For the various musical applications of the term tab% see the Vocabulista 
aravigo of Pedro de Alcala (Granada, 1505) sub “ Musica ”, “ Tono ”, 
“ Canto”, ■“ Diapason”. 

2 Brit. Museum MS., Or. 1535. Schiaparelli, Voc.in Arabico. See my 
Historical Fads for the Arabian Musical Influence, p. 238. 

3 Darwlsh Muhammad, Safa ’ al-awqdt, 6. Muhammad Kamil al-Khula% 
Nail aUarmni , 8. With the Greeks of old the term tovos stood for both 
“ tone ” and “ mode ”. 

4 pp. 61-3. 

5 p. 2859. 

6 The inclusion of the modes sika and jdrka by these writers was clearly 
a blunder. These were adopted much later in the Maghrib, evidently under 
Egyptian or Turkish influence. They were borrowed from the Eastern 
Perso- Arabian modes sika and jahdrka. 

7 Unfortunately in my History of Arabian Music (p. 204), when enumerat- 
ing the twelve maqdmdt of the Eastern Arabian system, I have omitted the 
mode Isfahan. 
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THE TWENTY-FOUR MODES (TUBU 4 ) 
(5 usul -j- 19 furu 4 ) 


44 Ma 4 rifat al- 

Lisan al-Din 

4 Abd al-Rahman 

naghamat al-thaman. 55 

Ibn al-Khatib. 

al-Fasi. 

Dil 

DhIl 

Dhil 

Ramal al-dil 

Ramal al-dhil 

Ramal al-dhil 

Mujannab al-dil 

Mashriqi 

Mashriqi 

Rasd al-dil 

Rasd [al-dhil] 

Rasd al-dhil 

Istihlal al-dil 

Istihlal al-dhil 

Istihlal al-dhil 

4 Iraq al- c arab 

4 Iraq [al- 4 arab] 

‘Iraq [al- 4 arab] 

(Missing) 

‘Iraq al-‘ajam 

‘Iraq [al-‘ajam] 

Maya 

Maya 

Maya 

Ramal al-maya 

Ramal [al-maya] 

Ramal al-maya 

Inqilab al -ramal 

Inqilab al-ramal 

Inqilab al-ramal 

Husain 

Husain 

Husain 

Rasd 

Rasd 

Ra?d 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Gharibat al-husain 

Gharib al-husain 

Gharibat al-husain 

Mashriqi 

Mujannab 


Hamdan 

Hamdan 

Hamdan 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

Hijaz al-kabir 


Hijaz 

Hijaz al-mashriql 


Hijazi 

‘Ushshaq 

4 Ushshaq 

‘Ushshaq 

Hisar 

Hisar 

Hisar 

Isbahan 

Isbahan 

I Isbahan 

Zaurankad 

Zaurakand 


Gharibat al- 

Gularib al- 

Gharibat al- 

Muharrar 

Muharrar 

Muharrar 

(No Branch Modes) 

(No Branch Modes) 

(No Branch Modes) 


name for the first semitonal fret on the lute of Al-FarabI 
(d. 950). 1 whilst the latter is the name of one of the early 
modes mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 912). 2 The names 
dil or dMl, hamdan, zaidan, mashriqi, and qharib are peculiar 
to the Maghrib. Rasd (= msd), ‘iraq, hijaz, ‘u shsh aq. isbahan 
(= Isfahan), husain, and zaurdkand or zaurankad (? = zlraf- 
Jcand), are to be found among the primary modes ( maqamat ) 
of the Eastern Arabian system as early as Ibn Slna (d. 1037). 3 

1 Kosegarten, Lib. cant., 85. 

2 Al-Mas‘udi, Prairies d*or, viii, 99. 

3 Brit, Museum. MS., Or. 2361, fol. 201t\ 
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Maya occurs in the secondary modes (awdzat) of the twelfth 
century and in Safi al-Dln ‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294)/ and 
ramal and hisdr occur in the branch modes (shidab) of the 
Perso-Arabian system of ‘Abd al-Mu’min ibn Safi al-Dln 
(twelfth century)., 2 Al-ShlrazI (d. 1310), 3 and Ibn GhaibI 
(d. 1435). 4 

There is considerable divergence of opinion among the 
musicians of the Maghrib and orientalists concerning the 
name of the mode dil or dhil. Host, 5 Christianowitsch, ft 
Yafll and Rouanet, 7 and a Collection of Naubdt Verses, 8 have 
Jo, whilst Salvador-Daniel, 9 Barbier de Meynard, 10 Dozy, 1 11 

and Lachmann, 12 write <Jo. Further, the vocalization 
according to Dozy is dJkail, and this appears to be borne out 
by the verses of Lisan al-Dln Ibn al-Khatlb 13 and the 
Vocabulista of Pedro de Alcala. 14 Of course, the exigencies 
of verse create poetical licence, but it is worth while noting 
that Lisan al-Dln also writes rami, rami al-dhail, ‘ irdq al-ajm, 
inqildb al-raml, asbahdn , and masharqi. The two latter have 
this vocalization in the Maghrib to-day. 

The marsad al-dMl mentioned by Al-FasI is doubtless a 
poetic licence for rasd al-dMl. It will also be noticed that 
mujannab and mashriqi change places in the Ma'rifat al- 
naghamdt treatise. Salvador-Daniel registered a mode called 

1 Carra de Vaux, Le traite des rapports musicaux, 62. 

2 Bodleian MS., Quseley, 117, 7v. 

3 Brit. Museum MS. Add. 7694. 

4 Bodleian MS. Marsh 828. 

5 Host, Nachrichten von Marokos und Fes (1787), 258. 

6 Christianowitsch, Esquisse historique de la musique arabe (1863), 7. 

7 Yafil, Majmid al-aghdm wa%alhdn (1904), 1 ; Yafll et Rouanet, 
Bepertoire de musique arabe et maure (1904), No. 8. 

8 Brit. Museum MS., Or. 7007. 

9 Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe (1863). 

10 Journal Asiatique (1865), 563. 

11 Dozy, Suppl. diet, arabes , s.v. 

12 Archiv.fur Musikwissenschaft (1923), Heft ii, 143. 

13 See text, p. 11. 

14 s.v. “ cuerda *\ 
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by him asbein, 1 which Barbier de Meynard says is ow^l. 2 3 

It is repeated by Rouanet who writes it or 

Dr. R. Lachmann also mentions it. 4 I suggested, however, 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1929), 5 that this 
was really the mode isbahdn , but Dr. Lachmann informs 
me that the Tunisian musicians claim that asba%n and 
isbahdn are two distinct modes, and Rouanet mentions both. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that the confusion 
is due to the fact that there was an isbahdn al-kabir and an 
isbahdn al-saghir. & 7 

The mode called zaurankad or zau[r]akand must be an 
Andalusian pronunciation of the Persian mode zvrdfkand, 
zirafkand , or zarfakandJ The writer has also seen zirkand 
(xSj> j) 8 and ziraukand (Juijj^J) 9 although these are 
probably the errors of copyists. Host mentions a mode 
zarnak (<iXJjj). 

Many of the Mediaeval tubu c are still practised in the Maghrib,, 
their preservation being due to a great extent to the nauba y 
a vocal and instrumental suite des pieces, which is considered 
the classical art form in Arabian music. 10 After the fall of 
Granada (1492), one of the refugees from this last stronghold 
of the Moors in Spain was a musician named Al-Ha’ik, who 
took shelter in Morocco. Here he piously collected the 
traditional artistic music of Al-Andalus. To make it accept- 
able to the public, he had, however, to simplify this music, 

1 Salvador-Daniel, La musique arabe (1803). 

2 Journal Asiaiique (1865), 503. 

3 Lachmann, Musik des Orients (1929), 125; Archiv fur Musikwissen- 
schaft (1923), 143. 

4 p. 942. My argument here in favour of dil rather than djul cannot, 
now be sustained. 

5 Delphin et Guin, op, cit., 02, where it is written ashihdn (^l^a^j). 

6 Lavignac, op. cit., v. 2942. 

7 Zarfakand appears in the MufyU al-mufyit (1809-70). 

8 Melanges de la Faculte Qrimtale , vi, 94. 

9 Brit. Museum MS., Or. 1535, fol. 74v. 

10 See my article “ Nauba ” in the Wncyclopeedia of Islam. 
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and at the same time he reduced the number of the twenty- 
four naubdt to eleven. This became the foundation of the 
classical art of Morocco . 1 Verses of the five vocal move- 
ments of eleven or twelve of the naubdt have been preserved : — 


Beit. Museum MS. 
Or. . 

MS. QUOTED BY 
Christianowitsch. 

Majmu* al-Aghani 
edited by Yafil. 

Dil 

Dil 

Dil 

Ramal 

Ramal 

Ramal 

Mujannaba 

Mujannaba 

Mujannaba 

Rasd al-dil 

Rasd al-dil 

Ra§d al-dil 

‘Iraq 

. . . 

‘Iraq 


Maya 

Maya 

Ramal al-maya 

Ramal al-maya 

Ramal al-maya 

Husain 

Husain 

Husain 

Ra?d 

Ra$d 

Rasd 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

Zaidan 

Ghariba 

Gharib 

Gharib 





The music of the five vocal movements of these naubdt 
is also known with the exception of c irdq of which only two 
movements have survived . 2 Some of the instrumental 
movements have also come down to us . 3 The tubvf or modal 
scales of some of the lost naubdt are still used in the Maghrib, 
however, and among them the istihlal, c u shsh aq , ( iraq al-ajam , 
Mjdz, isbahdn, maskriqi , and ghanbat al-husain. The word 
tab 1 * (plur. tubu c ) is still used in the Maghrib, but not always 
in the particular sense of “ a mode ” in music. It frequently 
has the meaning of traditional music, i.e. classical music, as 
does another word san 6 a (“ a work of art ”) often employed 
instead of the term nauba . 4 

1 La monde oriental (1906), 215. AI-Ha’ik probably received this name 
because he was “ a weaver of melodies 

2 The five vocal movements are : — the masdar or musaddar, the bataih, 
the darj, the insirdf, and the hhalds or mukhlas. 

3 The two instrumental movements are the muslakhbir and tanshiha 
or iushiyya. 

4 Delphin et Guin, op. cit., 61; Lavignae, op. cit., v, 2877; Host, 

op. cit., 25S. 
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§ 2 

Accordatura and Scale 

The single octave accordatura of the lute described in the 
Ma‘rifat al-nagkamdt al-thamdn treatise is of considerable 
interest. Here we are told that the interval from the dll 
to the mdya string, and from the ramal to the husain string 
is a tone (jb = 204 cents), 1 and that the interval from 

the mdya to the ramal string is a fourth = 498 

cents). The place of the first finger can be fixed at 204 cents 
from the nut because we are told that it is identical with the 
interval of the dll to the mdya. As for the place of the third 
finger this must be at 294 cents from the nut since on the 
husain string it gave the octave of the dll string. The use 
of the third finger (the binsir) instead of the second finger 
(the wustd) would be difficult to explain if we did not know 
that it was one of the vagaries of the Western musicians. 2 
With these particulars we are able to fix the scale as 
follows : — 

Symbols : 1 o ^ 3 * j J 

Notes : CDEFGabc . 

The actual order of the strings on the fingerboard of the 
lute as laid down in the treatise is (from left to right), C aDG. 
This is identical (= GE AD) with that of the huwltra (smaller 
lute) of the Maghrib to-day. 3 Of. Pedro de Alcala, Vocabulista 
aravigo (1505), s.v. “ cuerda ” : Host, op. cit. (1787), Tab. 
xxxi : Mitjana, in La Monde orientate (1906), p. 214. 

1 Cents are hundredths of an equal semitone. See Helmholtz, Sensations 
of Tone, 3rd Engl. ed. (1895), p. 446. 

2 All four &ngeTs(sabbdba,wustd,bmsir, and Jehmsir) were used by the 
Mediaeval Eastern Arabic writers on music. See Lavignac, Ency. de la 
musique, v, 2927, on the use of the wustd in the Maghrib to-day. 

3 Rouanet, Ency. de la musique, v, 2927. 
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The open string (o^l) • 


The 1st finger (ILJL <j-a)l) 


The 3rd finger (^Jl ^Jl) 



7 

7 



408 

i 

1,110- 

1 

498 

| 

1,2 

oo 


This is an older system than that of Ishaq al-Mausil! 
(d. 850), Al-Kind! (d. 874), Yahya ibn ‘All ibn Yahya (d. 912), 
Al-Farab! (d. 950), and the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (late tenth century) 
whose lutes were tuned in fourths (A-D-G-c) 1 which gave,, 
with a “ shift ”, the double-octave ^l*rl), the 

orvarrjfjLa reXetov of the Greeks. When the Arabs actually 
passed from the older single octave system to that of the 
double octave ought not to be difficult to determine. In all 
the above-mentioned writers the four strings of the lute are 
called from the highest to the lowest zir, mathnd , mathlath^ 
and bamm , the first and last names being Persian. 2 It would 
appear, therefore, to be a reasonable assumption that the 
first or highest and the fourth or lowest strings originally 
had Arabic names just as the second (= mathnd) and third 
(= mathlath) had, but that under Persian influence their 
names were changed. Apparently, the Persian accordatura 
was A-D-G-c, whilst that of the Arabs was C-D-G-a , as in 
the Maghrib! treatise, the difference being in the lowest and 

1 The lute accordatura attributed to the Ikhwan al-Safa’ by Oskar Fleischer 
(Vierteljahrsschrift fur Musikwissenschaft, ii, 35, 37) is incorrect. 

2 Ibn Sida. 
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highest strings. When the Persian accordatum was adopted 
the Persian names bamm and zir for the differently tuned 
lowest and highest strings were taken over with them. As 
to the date of this, we know that Mecca adopted the Persian 
lute about the year 684, 1 and that Ibn Mis j ah (d. c. 705-14) 
introduced certain Persian and Byzantine ideas into Arabian 
music. 2 Even after the Arabs had adopted the Persian 
accordatum which gave them the Greek double octave on their 
lute, they still viewed their theory as being expressed within 
the single octave as we know from the Risala fi’l-musiqi of 
Yahya ibn 'All ibn Yahya ibn Abi Mansur al-Munajjim 
(d. 912), the solitary exemplar of which is preserved in the 
British Museum. 3 

§ 3 

Notation and Tablature 

In the alphabetic notation such as we see in the Mediaeval 
Latin treatise De harmonica institutione attributed to Hucbald 
(d. 930), 4 one may perhaps discern an Arabian influence. 
Notker Labeo (d. 1022) says that this notation was used for 
the lira and rota, 5 and Pseudo-Bernelinus testifies that it 
was intended for instruments (organa), and that it was not 
derived from the theoretical writers on music. 6 From this 
we see that it was borrowed from the minstrel class which 
had been considerably influenced by Moorish customs. 7 An 
alphabetic notation had been known to the Arabs for at least 
a century earlier than Hucbald, and may be found in one 
of the treatises of Al-Kindi (d. 874). 8 It is certainly curious 

1 A ahu m, i. 08. 

2 Aahanu iii, 84. 

3 Or. 2361, fol. 236 v. 

4 Gerbert, Script, eccles. de musica . . . (1784), i, 118. 

6 Ibid., i, 96. 

6 Ibid., i, 318. 

7 See my Historical Facts . . pp. 153-61, on “ The Minstrel Class in 
the Middle Ages ”. 

8 Brit. Museum MS., Or. 2361, 162v. See Lachmann und El-Hefni, 
Ja'qub Ibn IsTjtuq al-Kindi (Leipsic, 1931), 29. 
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that the scale of the Ma’rifat al-naghamdt al-thamdn treatise 
is identical with that of the De harmonica institutione treatise. 

De Harmonica j Symbols : F6ABCDEF6. 

Institutions ( Notes : ABGDEFGab. 

Ma'rieat al-Naohamat/^”^ 0 ^ ' 

[ Notes : CDEFGabc . 

Alphabetic notations, often miscalled tablatures, for musical 
instruments continued to be used until the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century as evidenced by the lute notation of 
Paumann in Germany. 

As for the lute tablature of the Spanish vzhuelistas of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which Mitjana opined may 
have been derived from the notation of the Ma'rifat al- 
naghamdt al-thamdn treatise, 1 the conjecture is not quite 
admissable, one being a tablature and the other a notation. 2 
It is quite true, however, that the Spanish vihuelistas did 
borrow their tablature from the Moors. Morphy, in his 
book on Les Luthistes espagnols du XVI e Siecle (1902), was 
rather guarded in admitting this oriental influence, 3 although 
his friend, the more erudite Gevaert, appears to have had 
no reserve on the question. 4 We have positive proof of this 

1 See JBAS. (1931), p. 350. 

2 In an alphabetic notation, letters represent definite notes, whereas in 
a tablature the same letter may represent several notes according to the 
particular string on which it is placed. For instance, the letter “ A ” will 
have the constant value of the note “ A ” in an alphabetic notation, but in 
a tablature the letter “ A ” may stand for the first fret note of all the strings 
of the lute. 

3 Morphy says (p. xvii) : “ Elle [la tablature] est probablement d’origme 
orientale et l’on peut supposer qu’elle a ete inventee chez les peuples qui, 
depuis tant de siecles, ont connu et praetique ce genre d’instruments ; 
mais, faute de preuves, je ne saurais Faffirmer, et je me mets prudemment 
en garde contre la fantasie plus ou moins vraisemble des hypotheses.” 

4 Gevaert says (p. xi) : “ De bonne heure les Castilians et les Aragon ais 
(pour ne pas parler des Andalous), en contact frequent avee les Maures, 
ont du s’initier a F usage de Vud et apprendre a y executor leurs propres 
chants nationaux. Plus tard, parvenus a une culture musicale plus 
avancee, les instrumentistes chretiens auront elabore leur tablature a 
limitation de celle des Musulmans . . 
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borrowing in a Latin work dated 1496-7 on the Ars de 
pulsatione lambuti et aliorum similium instrumentorum, the 
text of which was published by Villanueva in his Viaje 
literario a las Inglesias He Espana (Valencia, 1821 ). 1 Here 
we see a lute tablature in which each open string is allotted 
the letter 1, and each succeeding fret position on each string 

the sequential letters o ^ etc. This tablature, which 

was adopted by the Spaniards, is said in the Ars de pulsatione 
lambuti treatise to have been invented by a Moor of the Kingdom 
of Granada . The identical system is found in the later 
French, Italian, and other schools of lutenists, but they all 
had their origin in the tablature of the Moors of Spain. 2 

1 I have given the text, together with a translation, in my Historical 
Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence , pp. 99-101. 

2 The French school used the letters of the alphabet whilst the Italian 
school used the numerals. The Arabic alphabet in the abjad series as used 
in lute notation and tablature also has a numerical value. See also L. de la 
Laurencie, Les Luthistes (Paris, 1928), p. 19. 




Philological Note : Mahhu $ not Magus 

By S. LANGDON 

TT1HE title mahhu has been entered in the lexicons as 

“*■ “ prophet ”, and the Persian-Greek pay os has been 

derived from it, a derivation now generally abandoned. In the 
first place mahhu = galu-gub-ba, is placed after Jcalu, psalmist, 
galamahhu, chief psalmist, munambu — i-lu-di, wailer, lallaru , 
wailer, CT. 19, 41, K. 4328 A 14-20 — Meissner, Suppl. 21, 
Em. 338 Eev. ii, 1-5 = YAT. 10216, iv, 1-5, Meissner, 
Beitrdge 83, Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago , 
Assyr. Studies , i, 1. YAT. 9558, ii, 32 ff. has three ideograms 
for mahhu (all broken away), and mahhutu , Meissner, ibid., 
86 n. 123. 1 

galu-gub-ba, the Sumerian word for mahhu , occurs in 
Bab. vii, 96, K. 4395, ii, 7, after galu-ad-du (wailer) and before 
galu-gal-mes (seer). The galu-gub-ba-mes and am &ba-ru-te 
nasir piristi, keepers of the mystery, BA. iii, 323, vi, 21, here 
with bdru, seer, prophet ; galu-gub-ba — a - [si-pu], magician, 
after sabru, seer, II Eaw. 51 No. 2, Eev. 6. Finally, mahhu 
is explained by essepu, II Eaw. 51, No. 2 Eev. 19, apparently 
’“ magician ”, Frank, Studien , 10. Since the sipir mahM , 
work of the mahhu , consists in omens, dreams, and visions, 
ittdti sutti egirre, Streck, Assurb. 120, 95, it is clear that 
the mahhu is also connected with prophecy. The mah-hu-u 
is a wailer, Langdon, Epic Creat ., 38, 28. Bezold, Glossar, 
167, derived mahhu from mahu , to which he assigns 
the meaning “rage”, of a storm, and “to become mad”. 
From this root he also derives mehu , whirlwind ; hence 
mahhu , “the raving,” so Bezold. mahu is constantly 
represented in Sumerian by UD-DU(e) the common ideogram 
for asu, to go forth ; CT. 41, 28 Eev. 6. al-e-a al-e-a = imtahhd 
imtahhd (i 2 ), Langdon, SEP. 104, 11-12. tur-e al-e mag-e 
al~e = sihru imahhi rabu imahhi , Bab. ii, 157, 58-62 = Eeisner, 
SBH. 133, VAT. 258, 1-2. In these passages mahu , “ to go 
forth, depart, go far away ”, seems to be indicated. This 
mahu (1) is clearly connected with Arabic (mahM, 

1 mahMtu , probably the female mahhu , mahhutis, like a female wailer. 
See Schott, MV AG., 1925, 19. 
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Inf. tamhitun = ii 1 ), “to remove far off, 55 ££ remove/' and 
preserves the i 1 form, ££ to go far away, 55 ££ go forth, 55 other- 
wise lost in Arabic. Cf. Arabic v form £t be free from 55 , <£ to 
abstain from 55 . More definite proof for mahu, “ to go out, 55 
is Falkenstein, XJruk, 53 Rev. ii, 5 (ku-de) 1 la i-ma-hi, 
“ He shall not go out into the street, 55 for which V Raw. 49, 
viii, 4 has sila-al-dib-ba na-an-dib-ba (= suka ba'u la iba'i), 
“ Entering he shall not enter into a street 55 ; cf. suka u suld 
la iba’u = sil-e sir-ra nu-mu-un-dib-ba, Bab. iv, 189, 7-8 ; 
sila dagal-la mu-un-dib-dib-bi = suka rapsa ibtana'u, PBS. 
i 2 , 128, iv, 9 = CT. 17, 36, 18. 

mahu in the sense ££ rave 55 , i.e. ee the mind goes forth 55 , 
is perhaps possible, and Bab. ii, 157, 58-62 may mean, “ The 
little one raves, the great one raves 55 ; cf. gur-mu al-e-de 
IY Raw. 30, No. 2, Obv. 39-40, ££ My mind ? departs 55 ! 
Rendered [kabatti-ia ? sa im]-ma~hu-u : ik-ka-mu-u, , SBH. 
67, 5. Here Syn. ikkamu , “is bound. 55 

Also mahu in this sense in the paraphrase uru ma-al e-la-lu 
== dlu im-mah-hu ina lallarati , “ The city raves in lamentation, 55 
Syn. sisit dli , SBP. 72, 5. Therefore, a mahu , ££ destroy, wipe 
away, 55 Heb. rtplft, Arabic ^ (delevit), does not exist in 
Accadian. 

mahu (2) to be powerful, syn. of kabatu, exists according to 
my interpretation of IV Raw. 60* B, Obv. 21. See Babylonian 
Wisdom, 39, 21. 

It is extremely probable that Bezold is right in deriving 
mehu, hurricane, and mahhu, “ magician, prophet, dervish, 55 
from mahu (1). The Sumerian word ^an-dib-ba-ra = mahhu , 
CT. 19, 7, K. 8670, 10, possibly contains the verb dib , syn. of e 
in the parallel phrases, sila al-dib-ba na-an-dib-ba and sila 
nu-e, cited above. If so, then mahhu, “ One who enters 55 
(into state of trance) ; or perhaps dingir-dib-ba, “ One whom 
god has seized, made mad. 55 

1 ku-de — sdkti, street, restored from ibid., iii, 13 [ku-]de nu-dib and 
ku-de na-an-tus-su, V Haw., 49, ix, 13, “ He shall not sit in the street,” 
for usual sila nu e, “ He shall not go out into the street,” Uruk, 53. 
Obv. i, 3 ; ICAR. 178, Obv. i, 16 = 176 Obv. i, 9, et passim. Cf. ana 
harrani nu e, “ He shaU not go out on the road,” 178, Obv. iii, 20. 

84. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

VARDHAMANA AND SRIVATSA 

In a note in the Journal for October, 1931, Dr. 

C o omaras wamy points out that, in dealing with vardhamana 
in an article in the preceding number, I had overlooked an 
article of his in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift , N.F., 4. It appears 
to me that, if I have rightly understood his article and note, 
his contentions challenge in two respects views that have long 
been regarded as well-established, and therefore a fuller 
examination of the questions at issue seems desirable. 

Firstly, in his article he drew attention to the fact that 
vardhamana is used by the Jains to denote a lidded jar," 
which commentators state was employed toTLol3T'"powder,v 
and he pointed out that the same meaning was given to it in 
the commentary on the Mahavamsa. From his note it is to be 
inferred that he goes further and would treat this as the 
primary meaning of the word from which its other uses derive, 
as against the usual view that its. primary sense is the name of 
a particular lucky pattern.*" That it should be a lucky object he 
explains as being due to its use as a powder jar reserved for 
special occasions. Secondly, he holds that the srwatsa had 
two entirely different^^gpes^pne confined to early tiihes, the 
other to late times, as against the ordinary view that it 
maintained more or less the same shape throughout the whole 
period. One form of the pattern which he names srwatsa 
for the early period is the pattern I had provisionally identified 
with vardhamana . 

To start with general principles on the first point, lucky 
objects fall into three entirely distinct classes: (1) objects! 
lucky in themselves, generally from the use to which they are 1 < 
put, such as the dhvaja , vajra, and amhusa ; (2) those which 
are lucky from symbolical association, e.g. the fish of the 
Jains ; (3) those which are lucky from their pattern, such as 
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the svastika and nandydvarta. In the first two classes it is the 
object itself, and not its shape, which is important ; hence little 
use is made of the names of such objects as names of anything 
else which might have a resemblance to them in shape so as 
to become lucky thereby. In the third class the precise 
opposite is the case. 

Now, in my original article I have shown how multifarious 
is the application of the word vardhamdna , as in the case of 
my third class. In earlier references it is nearly always 
associated with lucky-shape objects, particularly svastika and 
nandydvarta , less frequently srivatsa . Another instance of 
this, besides those I quoted, is to be found in Sabarasvamin’s 
bhasya on Mimdmsdsutras , i, 1, 5 (p. 11 of Chowkhamba 
S.S. edn.), where rucaka, svastika , and vardhamdnaka are 
named together. In later times, so far as I know, it is not so 
associated, but is explained in the way Dr. Coomaraswamy 
holds to be original (e.g. the Mahdvamsatikd , possibly twelfth 
century). It is also a distinguishing mark of this class of lucky 
patterns that their names indicate their lucky nature ; this 
also goes to show that vardhamdna belongs to this class, for 
the word as primarily the name of a jar would be hard to 
explain. It is worth noting that the Buddha’s feet at 
Amaravati have no marks corresponding to the later jar form 
of the vardhamdna. Nor was its jar form necessarily associated 
originally with powder ; for MBh ., xiii, 3263, 4243, mention 
it as used for holding sesamum seeds for ritual purposes, and 
these passages are many centuries earlier than any mentioning 
its use for powder. Its lucky character cannot' be explained 
in this way. 

I infer accordingly that, whereas originally the name of a 
lucky pattern applied to a number of objects, vardhamdna 
in later times was used only to denote a special kind of jar, 
and was then little known except among the Jains. Possibly 
the obvious connection of the name with Mahavira may have 
given it a special value for them, while their appropriation of 
it may have made it unpopular with others. 
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The identification of the pattern is a far more difficult 
matter, and I deal first with srwatsa . Dr. Coomaraswamy 
•seeks to prove a different shape for it in earlier times by the 
following argument. Aupapatikasutra , § 16, states that 
Mahavira had on his breast a srwatsa mark. Therefore the 
mark (his fig. G) to be found on the breast of a Mahavira 
statue of Kusana date from Mathura (Smith, The Jain Stupa 
and other Antiquities of Mathura, pi. xcii = Vogel, La Sculpture 
de Mathura , pi. xxxviiu) must be a srwatsa. This mark he 
identifies, firstly, with the pattern found on various statues 
of Tirthamkaras from Mathura and in various ornaments 
there, which differ, in fact, slightly from it, and, secondly, 
with the “ shield 55 pattern in the arms of the trisula (?) on 
the Sanchi gateways, which I tentatively identified with the 
■ vardhamdna , His illustration was not perhaps quite happily 
■chosen ; for the statue in question is almost certainly of 
Gupta date (Vogel, p. 113), and may be a statue of some 
Tlrthamkara other than Mahavira. 1 Nor, to judge from 
Vo gel 5 s reproduction, is Fiihrer’s drawing quite accurate. 
This, however, hardly affects his argument ; for it is clear 
that from the beginning of the Kusana period down to some 
time in the Gupta period, statues of Tirthamkaras at Mathura 
used to have a pattern on the breast, consisting of two v 
scrolls (?) curled round at the ends with an upright between 
them, the whole held together by a ring. The scrolls remind 
me of the forms leaves often take in the stylized ornamentation 
of Sanchi and Mathura, and the central upright sometimes 
looks like a tall pistil rising out of a bud (e.g. Glasenapp, 
Ber Jainismus, pi. ix). This pattern was replaced towards 
the end of the Gupta period by a srwatsa in the lozenge- 
shaped form affected by the Jains (Smith, pi. xciv, with 
characters that may be of the fifth century, and pi. xci). 

1 The inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. Ind ., i, ii, and xix, show ten 
statues of Mahavira, three of Rsabhanatha, and one of Parsvanatha. 
Smith’s plates show one of Parsvanatha (pL xc, fig. 1), with whom the 
stupa was specially associated, and one of Mahavira (pi. xciv), the 
others being uncertain. 
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The two patterns are totally unlike, and there are no 
transitional forms to explain the change. 

Yet the sudden change has to be explained and perhaps we 
should seek it in a misinterpretation of the Aupapdtikasutm ,. 
which in its present form can hardly be as early as most of the 
statues in question. Mahavlra is described as sirivaccti anki- 
yavacche , but a variant reading is sirivacchctraciyavacche 
which presumably means “ with a chest shaped like a 
snvatsa It is difficult to see how the variant could have 
arisen unless it dates from a time previous to that in which it 
was held that Mahavlra had a snvatsa on his breast, and it 
looks as if the reason for the comparison in the author’s mind 
was the equation vaccha ( vatsa ) = vaccha (vaksas). A precise 
parallel is afforded by the description of Mahavira’s head in 
the same passage, ghananiciyasubaddkalakkhan'unnayakuddgd-- 
ranibhapindiy ? aggasirae . The natural meaning of the last 
part of this compound is that he had a dome-shaped forehead, 
but it was taken in later times to mean that he had a. 
protuberance on the crown of his head as shown in the late 
statues. Now this protuberance is not found on any of the 
Tlrthamkara statues of the Kusana period, and its first 
appearance is as a slight elevation of the crown in some of the 
Gupta images (Smith, pis. xcii and xciv 1 ). The correct 
application of the Aupapdtikasutra description to early 
images, is, in fact, open to considerable doubt. 

Further, it is necessary to Dr. Coomaraswamy’s theory that 
the later shape of the snvatsa should have been unknown till 
some date in the Gupta period. But, as he himself half 
recognizes, a pattern exactly akin to the later snvatsa , except 
that it has been turned through half a right-angle from the 
ordinary Jain position, appears in the four corners of a. 
Kusana dydgapatta from Mathura (best reproduction, Vogel,, 
pi. live/,), and this pattern occurs again twice in positions 

1 It is perhaps significant that of these two the first is the latest one 
to show the old breast-mark, and the second the earliest to show the? 
srivatsa. 
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where it seems to have symbolic as well as decorative value, 
on the girdle of Kaniska (Vogel, pi. i) and on the fragment of a 
relief of the seven Buddhas and Maitreya (Vogel, pi. xxxvic). 1 

It seems to me, therefore, that Dr. Coomaraswamy’s theory 
is in need of more definite proof before it ought to be accepted, 
even though its rejection involves the necessity of finding 
some other explanation of the breast-mark on the early 
images of the Tirthamkaras. It does not, therefore, much 
affect my tentative identification of the vardhamana , whether 
this mark is the same as the “ shield ” pattern or not. There 
is a certain likeness in outline and there is a possible transition 
form in the shape the Tirthamkara mark takes as one of the 
four sacred symbols in the Mathura dydgapatta figured in 
Smith’s plate ix, but, as the “shield” pattern seems to be 
solid, I am not fully assured of the identity. 

Turning now to the vardhamana , there is a jar figured 
among eight lucky symbols in the dydgapatta already 
discussed (Vogel, pi, liva), which Dr. Coomaraswamy identifies 
with the later vardhamana jar (his fig. 25c). It consists of a 
jar with a narrow base splaying out to the top, so as to be 
half-way in shape between a bowl and a saucer, and con- 
taining fruit (or cakes ?) covered by an inverted jar of similar 
shape. 2 A precisely similar jar with fruit appears under the 
demigod’s seat in the well-known relief of Nemesa (Vogel, 
pi. xlviu, but clearer in Biihler’s reproduction, Ep. Ind . ii), 
and a pot or basket with similar fruit appears at the bottom of 
another Kusana dydgapatta (Smith, pi. xi). For this vessel 
to be identical with the lidded vardhamana jars of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s illustrations from much later MSS. 

1 In fact the srivatsa may date in its ordinary shape from as remote an 
antiquity as the svasiika. For a head from Kish (now apparently at 
Chicago) dating from the fourth millennium b.c. bears a circlet to which are 
attached three ornaments, which seem to me unmistakably siivatsas as 
known in India (E. Mackay, “Further Links between Ancient India, 
Sumer, and elsewhere,” fig. 8, in Antiquity , December, 1931). 

2 For a similar use of inverted jars in prehistoric burials see Indian 
Antiquary , 1931, p. 137. 
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(his figs. 23 and 24), the fruit would have to be taken to be a 
line of beading on the lower jar, and that seems to me 
impossible. This relief contains eight lucky symbols, but they 
are not the eight standard symbols of the Jains, for the 
svastika and nandydvarta are certainly missing. There is, 
therefore, no necessity to find among them either a 
vardhamdna or a snvatsa. 

To conclude, I frankly admit that, as I made clear in my 
original article, there is no certain proof of my identification 
of the vardhamdna with the “ shield ” pattern, but at least it 
requires no upsetting of established views for its acceptance, 
and I am unable to agree that the “ shield ” pattern is a 
snvatsa or that Dr. Coomaraswamy has produced any certain 
reproduction of a vardhamdna in its jar form earlier than 
his MSS. 

I should like to avail myself of the opportunity to add short 
notes on two points to my article. 

Kubbara . — I omitted to deal with the use of kuban in the 
ritual literature, where the word first occurs in Sanskrit, 
If the movements of the priests in Satapathabrdhmana , 4, 6 , 9, 
are traced out on a plan of the sacrificial ground, it becomes 
obvious that kuban was something which could be reached 
from the rear of the havirdhana carts and could not possibly 
have been the pole. I conclude that it has much the same sense 
as I would give to kubara. 

Cahgavdra. — It has been pointed out to me that the 
Papancasudarii explains the word by khdraparissavana „ 
In the Jdtaka passage the commentator connects it with a- 
rajaka. I would suggest that the Ceylonese commentators, 
understood the word to mean a wooden filter frame, such as 
is still used by dyers (Grierson, § 507). Their explanation 
runs directly counter to all the Indian evidence, and unless 
some proof can be produced in support of it I should hesitate 
to follow them. 


80 . 


E. H. Johnston. 
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BAQIR AGAH AND THE DATE OF THE NAME URDU 

In JRAS.> Apr., 1930, pp. 391-400, under the heading 
“ Urdu : the Name and the Language 55 I discussed inter alia 
the question of when the word was first used by itself as the 
name of a language, and said that the first definitely datable 
instance I could find was in Gilchrist’s Grammar of the 
Hindoostanee Language , 1796, p. 261, but that a couplet 
from one of Mushaffs poems, date unknown, was probably 
earlier. Another quotation, which also might be earlier, 
was from Mir’s son ‘Arsh. Since then I have not been able to 
get anything which certainly bears a date before 1796, but the 
following facts are worth recording as a further contribution 
to the subject. 

Mir Hasan. — The Tazhira e Hasan , a tazhira by the 
famous poet Mir Hasan, has been published with the title 
of Tazhira e Shu'ard e Urdu . Mir Hasan died in 1786 and the 
work itself was written about ten years before his death ; 
it appears, therefore, at first sight, as if here we had an 
instance twenty years before Gilchrist’s Grammar. I do not 
think, however, that the title of the book is authentic. There 
is no proof that Mir Hasan ever used the word “ Urdu 
He refers to his anthology on its first page as a tazhira e 
suhhan dfrindn i Hindi , an anthology of Hindi poets, meaning 
Urdu poets. 

Baqir Agah. — The word “ Urdu ” occurs in the intro- 
duction to the Divan i Hindi of Muhammad Baqir Agah, 
1745-1805, a prolific writer in Arabic, Persian, and both 
dialects of Urdu (the southern dialect spoken in the Deccan, 
and the northern spoken in Delhi). He was a spiritual disciple 
of Sayyid Abu’l Hasan Qurba, 1705-68, and belonged to the 
Deccan, being a native of Ellore. Our chief source of informa- 
tion about him is the Tazhira Gulzar i A'zam, the compiler 
and author of which was Muh. Gaus KM. It is an anthology 
of Karnatak (Carnatic) poets, begun in 1841 and printed 
in 1855, the year of the author’s death. Other authorities* 
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which may be consulted are Fihrist Urdu Makhtutdt i 
KutubJchana e Kulliya e Jami‘a e 6 Usmdniya e Haidar abdd 
Dahan , pp. 17-21, 127-8; Urdu , Apr., 1929, pp. 281-318 ; 
and Urdu he Asalib i Baydn, pp. 30 and 32 (only a few lines). 

Agah frequently refers to the well-known Delhi poet 
Sauda, who died in 1780, and indeed sometimes pokes fun at 
him, as in the following couplet : 

Agah gar sune namhin nazm tin 
Sauda hahe hi shi'r se mere namah gayd 

0 Agah, if Sauda hears this tasty poem of thine, he will say 
“ all the taste has gone out of my verses A 

One of his numerous works was the Divan i Hindi , a book 
of qasidas , gazals , rubcfis, qitfas and other poems, almost all 
in Urdu, the majority in Persian metres, but some in Hindi 
metres such as the doha and the hdbitt. To this Divan he 
wrote a prose dibdca, or introduction, of great interest. It 
was published in Urdu, Apr., 1929. From a perusal of it 
we get valuable information. Amongst other things we learn 
that he used the name “ Hindi ” for <£ Urdu 55 , whether Delhi 
Urdu or Dakni, but that when he wished to distinguish the 
language of Delhi from that of the Deccan he used the terms 

Urdu ” and 44 Dakni ” (or “ Dakhnx ”), while verses in either 
dialect he called reMte. 

We have thus the following terms as employed by him : — 

Hindi for the Urdu language, whether northern or southern. 

Urdu for the language of Delhi. 

Dahni for the variety of Urdu spoken in the Deccan. 

relchte for verses in either dialect of Urdu (both Persian 
and Hindi metres). 

The fact that he confines the name “ Urdu ” to the Delhi 
dialect and does not include Dakni is very important. 

Another interesting Urdu work is Fardid dar Favaid . This 
has not been published, but a MS. exists in the Library of the 
Osmaniyeh University in Hyderabad. 

In the Dibdca to the Divan i Hindi he uses the word Urdu 
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three times. As he was bom in 1745 and began writing 
verse in his fifteenth year, he might have spoken of Urdu any 
time after 1759. The question to be decided, therefore, is the 
date of the Dibaca, which is nowhere given. We begin our 
study of it with high hopes that we may be able to put it 
between 1765 and 1775, and so claim for the use of the term 
Urdu (as the name of a language) a date twenty or thirty 
years earlier than 1796, when Gilchrist’s work appeared. 

Alas for such hopes ! It soon becomes abundantly clear 
that the Dibaca cannot have been written before 1795 and 
may have been later. In the second quarter of it he refers to 
his Hasht Bihisht , begun in 1791, in the last quarter he mentions 
his Riydz i Jinan , written in 1792, and to his Fardid dar 
bay an i Favdid , which was not written till 1795. The authority 
for the date of Riydz i Jinan is a quotation from a MS. of the 
work in the Osmaniyeh University (Urdu, Apr., 1929, p. 292), 
as follows : — 

jab the bdra sau aur sat baras tab band hai yeh nuskha e 
aqdas, in the year 1207, was written this holy book. The date 
of the Fardid, given on the same page, is taken from another 
MS. in the University, but no sentence is quoted. 

Just before the reference to Riydz i Jinan we read these 
words : yeh haqjr i ndras dice tis battis baras Ice kyd Farsi aur 
kyd Hindi me sab aqsdm shi e r me nazm kid thd, this unworthy 
despicable person (the author) thirty or thirty-two years ago 
wrote poetry in every style of verse, whether Persian or Urdu : 
(dke is, of course, for age). This suggests that he had been 
writing verse for thirty-two years. If to this we add, say, 
14f years, his age when he began writing, we get 46|, the 
equivalent of 45 of our years. That brings us to 1790. But 
it may well be that he dated from a few years after his 
fifteenth year, and in that case we get back to 1795 or later. 
We arrive at the reluctant conclusion that Baqir Agah’s 
Dibaca to his Divan i Hindi does not furnish us with a date 
before 1796 for the use of the word Urdu. 

We may now proceed to quotations illustrative of the 
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terms Urdu, Daknl, Hindi, and rekbte. We cannot say to 
what extent, if any, Agah pronounced tlie izdfat , so I omit it 
whenever it is not marked in the text. 

(a) A few lines after the beginning of the Dibaca : makhfi 
na rahe hi rehhta bajuz muhdvra Hindi he sab amur me Farsi 
hd idbi hai, let us not forget that Urdu verse, apart from its 
being in the Hindi language (i.e. Urdu), follows Persian in 
everything. 

(b) Fardid dar Favdid, ii. 5, 6. 

Yeh nusJcha garci hai Hindi me manzum 
Yihi hai ijmdl se zihr us hd marqum 

Although this book is in Urdu verse and this is in brief an 
account of it. 

(c) After discussing different classes of poems in the Dibaca , 
he says agar shu'ard e Dahhan alfdz mazhur ho zer zabar 
hare to candd muzdiqa nahi rahhtd hai hyd vaste hi unho 
tasfiya muhdvra me is qadr jadd o hadd nah% hie bakhildf 
sdhiban muhdvra Urdu hi is hdh me sa% balig har har us roz- 
marra ho muhdvra Farsi hd ham pahlu har die , if the poets 
of the Deccan make alterations in the words I have mentioned 
(Arabic and Persian words), it doesn’t matter very much, 
for they have not made great efforts to purify the language, 
in contradistinction to those who talk (or write) Delhi Urdu ; 
they with their enormous efforts in this matter have made 
that form of speech equal in dignity to Persian. 

(d) A little over a page further on he writes of his romance, 
Gulzdr i ‘ Ishq , is hd muhdvra ba'ainhi muhdvra Urdu hd hai 
magar hahi hahi td c alamat vataniyyat Dahan bdqi rahi, its 
language is absolutely Delhi Urdu, but in places there are 
signs of my belonging to the Deccan. 

(e) About a page from the end of the Dibaca he winds up a 
long sentence with the words td yeh majmu c a agarci muhhtasar 
hai sab aqsam i suhhan par mushtamil rahe aur ise muhdvra 
Urdu se makhsus har did , in order that this collection of 
poems, though short, may include every kind of poetry ; and 
I have used Delhi Urdu exclusively for it. 
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(/) ba‘z c ulamd e mutaa khJch inn khulasd £ arabi kitdbo kd 
nikdlkar Farsi me likhe hai id voh log jo 'Arabi nahiparh sakte 
hai in se fdida pave, lekin aksar c aurta aur tamdm ddmia 
Farsi se bhi dsimd nahi hai is lie yeh ( asi batalab unke bahut 
ikhtisdr ke sdth lekar Dakni risdlo me bold hai , some scholars 
of recent times have made a summary in Persian of their 
Arabic works in order that those who cannot read Arabic 
may profit by them, but few women and not all men know even 
Persian ; so this rebel (the author), at their request has spoken 
very briefly in Dakni tracts. (Quoted in Urdu ke asdlib i 
baydn , p. 33.) 

(g) In the Dibdca, just before the quotation in (c) above, he 
says aksar reklita koyd alfdz mashhur e Arabi o Farsi ko zer o 
zabar karte hai , generally writers of Urdu verse change well- 
known Arabic and Persian words. 

82. T. Grahame Bailey. 

LATE PROFESSOR E. G. BROWNE’S SPECIMEN OF 
THE GABRI DIALECT 

In the January number of this Journal for 1897, pp. 103-10, 
the late Professor E. G. Browne published a short specimen 
of the Gabri (or “ Dari ”) dialect of Persian, which was written 
for him, in Arabic letters, by one of his Zoroastrian friends of 
Yazd. To the original text of the specimen he added a trans- 
lation, notes, and a transliteration in^English characters. The 
latter was not a phonetical transcription, but simply a 
mechanical rendering of the Arabic letters. Besides, it seems 
to be not quite what it should be from the grammatical point 
of view. Studying the Gabri dialect with a Yazdi Zoroastrian, 
I had this specimen read by him, and wrote it down from his 
dictation in a phonetical transcription, to show, as far as 
possible, how it really sounds. As only few specimens of this 
dialect are published so far, this one may be also useful to 
students. 

• It may be noted that unlike the specimens of a translation 
of the Bible into the Gabri, by J. H. Petermann, edited by 
X Justi in ZDMG., vol. xxxv (1881), pp. 327-414 (more 
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particularly 330-8), the present specimen is quite intelligible 
to the Gabri-speaking people, and my teacher suggested only 
a few corrections, here and there. They are included in the 
parentheses in the text. 

In my system of transcription I tried to keep as close to 
that used by Professor E. G. Browne as possible, and left 
the same signs for the consonants. For the vowels, however, 
I had to introduce the signs as follows : Browne’s long a 
sounds in reality either as o in “ more ”, rarely as a in C£ all ”, 
and usually is more inclined towards the shadings of u, not 
only before nasals, but in other combinations also, sounding 
almost as a pure English oo. What is given by Browne as a 
or e, i.e. the so-called <c short a ”, may sound as pure guttural a , 
as a middle-mouth sound d, and even as indifferent e, or some- 
thing like u. The kesrn, rendered by Browne all through with 
i, never sounds in reality in this way. It is rather e, of different 
shadings, from a clear sound, when stressed, to an indifferent 
and elusive e, which is almost inaudible. The clear sound of 
i is only met with when the sound is stressed, and the 
consonant elements of the syllable are favourable to its 
clearness. The shadings of u, both of the cc short ” and 
“ long ”, i.e. stressed and not stressed, variety, are very 
elusive. They range from an elusive indifferent sound almost 
similar to e, to a pure and dense u (deep English oo), passing 
through different shadings of o-like sound, and often are 
almost indistinguishable from the shadings of the “ long a ”. 

There is no systematic distinction between what is called 
“ long ” and “ short ” vowels, and their duration depends 
on their being under the stress, or on different modifications 
of the syllable, such as syncopation, which may artificially 
prolong them. 

1. Yd ruji yd (ydhi) gurpu hhado yd (ydhi) popdni pishi 
yah arbobi ( ydhi arbob) hur shu ha (hart). 2. Vas-hi hur shu 
hart, bd eploh hapten. 3. U arbobe miye ( iye ) har da (sic !) 
she wiyovun sdr dud . 4. Miye (iye) shoen , charo-gd-i shu di 
ha, we chan wahhti one wuw-u sdbzi shu hha, wd hul umohen 
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(chuh bohen ). 5. Yah ru gurpo bano’sh hart arar wuj durtwun . 

6. Pupani bichord ar-chi dud ush husht hi wuje hha ma-hu 
(ma-bur), (shuydd) hhudumi pahmen-u Huen , mu 3 pronen , 
du-burd bar mo bur ehren , mo tu mdrordt (zahmat) evenen. 

7. Gurpu dz hhar-gdri hi’sh durt gush ush na-ha ; ush wut hi 

“ hhunandagi peder-um me viri umda , me wu we-hhine ”. 8. 

Ba parmune Khudu hurewuni u sdr zemine devdrt (devarten). 

9. Surwuni wuj-ush ush ashunft wa dumbuli wuj sha ( sho ). 

10. Puri rd nd-sho hi hhem gardishi (di) uma. 11. Ush di , 

bale , (yd) hhari wd (yah) ushturi chuh-u luhi mune (hen) (wa) 
duren ucharen . 12. Gall muli har-da’sh pront , (wurten) 

she shiwi bur heshud (heshuden). 13. Pupdne tashi deli narmi 
shiwi bur doshwun she gurpu dud hi (i dz nuduni wd gap-na- 
shnuftuni (na-shnuwi) hhar du-burd gir hdptim ?5 . 14. Hoshtur 
mu yuse she sari deli 3 sh dud narmi she wut Ci dogh-u mdrgi 
gurpu wahht-ush we-but, talupVsh wu'hre 15. Yah tihd 
rd hi shoen, hhar beno'sh hart (ha) shaludwun. 16. Shu did 
hhar shal bo. 17. Buri hhar shu ’shtud shu nud buluyi buri 
bichord ushtur (hoshturi bichord). 18. Hoshtur narmi tu hha 
she wut , e< bahbah hhub mu haP 19. Bedi yah tihd rd hi shoen 
hhare wu mind ; omoen dasht-u puyi hhar shu basht , hhar shu 
nud d ri ushtur (shu ri hushtur nud), cherd hi ush shuste heshud. 
20. Hushturi palah-zadd tu hha lunud (nulud), to rasuden sari 
yah garddndyi. 21. Mune sar d shiwd vyuste sho. 22, Ushtur 
benu’sh hart ar-washtwun. 23. Khar dud-u wi-dud ush husht 
hi “ te pe he ! 55 24. Ushtur jdwub-ush dud hi “ ta de vire’tud he 
narmi de wut hi hhunandagi peder-ut de viri umda ? 25. Me-ji 
hamun ar-washtwun-i mer-um me viri umda ”. 26. Hushtur ar- 
washt-u hhar she gaw wenud. 27. Khar hi dz buluyi hushture 
tuk hapt, astd-u plangd she mart uma, wu mart. 28. Az mu 
dustune muse di we-ha hi pandi hhudumi hi na-shnuwime ba 
muhhufute rdsim, rdwi hi u hhare rasud. Yu ba. 

(As one may see, the particle ji = “ also ”, is omitted in 
sentences 4, 19, and 24, as superfluous.) 

W. Ivanow. 

Bombay. 

August , 1931. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Social Organization of the Northern Tijngus. With 
introductory chapters concerning geographical distribu- 
tion and history of these groups. By S. M. Shiroko- 
goroef. 11 x 8, pp. xv + 427, with 9 maps, 2 plates 
in colour, 3 text-illustrations, and numerous tables. 
Shanghai : The Commercial Press, Ltd., 1929. 

This large and authoritative work treats of a people, an 
ethnical stock, of whom probably less is known in. Europe and 
America than any considerable race still extant in the whole 
continent of Asia. Even their name, or that by which their 
neighbours call them, for it is not what they call themselves, 
is unfamiliar to all but a few ethnographers. Yet this is a 
notable breed, and an ancient, nomads and hunters and 
reindeer keepers, forming a sparse population scattered over 
a huge territory. The various clans of the northern branch, 
with which this book is concerned, are found in the basins 
of the Yenisei (the Enissy of our author), the Lena, and the 
Amur, and beyond these, east of the Stanovoi Mountains as 
far as Kamchatka. “ And, 55 adds Mr. Shirokogoroff, e£ they 
are found almost everywhere in China, and especially in 
Sinkiang province, where they have preserved their original 
tongue. 55 This is a remarkable statement ; does the latter 
part refer to the reindeer-breeding Uriankai, otherwise 
mentioned in this book only as Soiots ? 

Of these Tungus, their probable origin, their complicated 
waves of migration, their exogamic clans, their nomadic life, 
their systematized hunting, their social patterns, customs, 
and moral standards, their prospects of continued ethnical 
existence, and their own remarkable views thereon — of all 
these topics Mr. Shirokogoroff writes in the fullest and most 
informative manner. One or two of his chapters, indeed, 
may prove too detailed for non-specialist readers. But the 
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captions of the different chapters may be usefully cited to 
show the scope and scale of Mr. Shirokogoroff’s work. After 
a foreword, and an introduction of 11 pages, there follow 
nine chapters. I, Primary Milieu and Tungus adaptation ; 

II, Geographical Distribution and Classification of the 
Northern Tungus Groups and their Relations with Neighbours ; 

III, The Tungus Clans and Notes on the History of the 
Tungus ; IV, Clan Organization and Functions ; V, Marriage ; 
VI, Family Organization and Functions ; VII, Property and 
Associations ; VIII, Social Customs and General Character- 
istics of the Tungus ; IX, Supplementary Notes. To which 
are added a glossary, a list of works mentioned, a general 
index, an index to authors and investigators, and an index 
to geographical names. 

To carry out, among other duties, scientific researches 
among this and other East Asiatic ethnical stocks, Mr. 
Shirokogoroff was dispatched by certain Russian societies 
of high standing, and conducted three expeditions into 
Transbaikalia during 1912 and 1913, and again was in charge 
of a mission to China, Mongolia, and the neighbouring regions 
of Siberia from 1915 to 1917. The present work, and an 
earlier one, The Social Organization of the Manchus , 1924, 
reviewed in our Journal for October, 1925, represent part, 
but only part, of the material amassed. From this and in 
English (apparently not in Russian) the author has arranged, 
classified, and generalized the multifarious facts learnt, and 
the conclusions reached by a trained scientific mind, a very 
observant faculty, but, above all, by an invaluable sympathetic 
attitude towards the subjects of his studies, and by the rare 
gift of comprehension of a culture and mental outlook far 
different from his own. 

Regard for space precludes attention being called to more 
than two or three of the topics treated in this instructive and 
stimulating account of the Tungus race. In the first place, 
who are they, where did they come from, and what is the 
origin of the name Tungus ? Negatively, they are not 
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Mongols, or Buriats, or Yakuts, or Chinese, or Koreans, or 
perhaps even “ Palaeasiatics ”, though they are, or have been, 
in contact with all these races, and in various ways affected 
by such contacts. As for the name Tungus, which is not the 
name used by themselves of themselves, Mr. Shirokogoroff 
states that it owes its origin to the Yakut word tongus , and, 
having been adopted by the Russian settlers in Siberia, was 
thus introduced to Europe. However, Chinese historical 
records mention these “ barbarian ” aliens as Tung Hu, 
or Eastern Hu, and it is indeed “ a strange coincidence ” if 
these two almost identical names are of independent invention. 

But returning to the question : Who are the Tungus and 
where did they come from ? this opens matters of greater 
interest and far wider importance. In the author’s view of 
the results of his own and his predecessors’ investigations, 
it is beyond doubt that both the northern and southern 
branches — the latter now represented by the Manchus— are 
derived from a common pre-Tungus stock of great antiquity, 
existing already in the late Stone Age. On the original home 
of this stock, Mr. Shirokogoroff states two theories held by 
earlier authorities, one being that Manchuria was the racial 
cradle, while the other favours Northern Mongolia. With both 
of these Mr. Shirokogoroff disagrees. His own examination 
of the problem has inclined him to believe that this cradle 
was the territory formed by the lowlands and the highlands 
of Northern and Central China, namely the middle, and partly 
the lower, courses of the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers. Into 
these regions from the north-west penetrated the Chinese 
immigrants cc about the third millennium b.c.”. In part, 
the indigenous population may have gradually accepted the 
newcomers’ culture and control. But large numbers must 
have wandered north-eastwards via Liaotung into what is 
now Manchuria. Some of them, the ancestors of the northern 
groups, must have again migrated further north into Siberia 
and the basins of the Amur and the Lena. Such appears to 
constitute the author’s hypothesis of the earlier migrations 
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of the Evengki tribes, which he illustrates by three maps, 
facing p, 146, described as Hypothetic Early Geographical 
Distribution of Ethnical Groups, showing respectively the 
conjectural distribution about the third millennium B.c., the 
first millennium b.c., and the first millennium a.d. It is to be 
remarked that if Mr. Shirokogoroff’s theory is well-founded, 
some of the “ barbarous 55 tribes mentioned on the Honan 
Relics, and notably the % l, must have been among the 
pre-Tungus. 

Among the most potent factors of Tungus clan life is 
Shamanism, as it is, in varying forms, in other East Asiatic 
peoples. Apparently the author intends to devote a special 
work to this quasi-religion, while contenting himself here 
with a valuable supplementary note formulating certain 
generalized conclusions. Before dealing with these, however, 
a few remarks may be made by the present reviewer not 
altogether due to material found in this volume. Shamanism, 
then, is not a religion, but a system of psycho-therapy. Those 
who have observed it in its operations or seances do not seem 
to deride it as a mere exhibition of Mumbo-Jumbo, nor the 
Shamans themselves as conscious imposters or even victims 
of mental delusions. But incidents and phenomena are 
related as things seen by the observer, unexplained and 
apparently inexplicable, and, in Mr. Shirokogoroff’s words, 
“ many of the phenomena of this kind cannot be elucidated 
with our present knowledge of the matter ” (p. 365). 

To return, however, to the author’s own observations on 
Shamanism. Animism, he declares, is a primary condition 
of the system. The latter involves the recognition by certain 
exceptional individuals of a faculty of being possessed or 
inspired by spiritual beings when these individuals (Mr. Shiro- 
kogoroff does not term them “ mediums ”) so desire, and by 
their aid, and “ using particular methods unknown to other 
men, to know phenomena of a supernatural order”. Such 
exceptional characters know the special rites, clothing, and 
instruments requisite for their purposes, and hold a social 
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standing in the clan corresponding to their acknowledged 
powers. During the ecstatic trance or transport into which 
the Shaman is able to work himself his normal consciousness 
is almost suppressed, and his mental activities follow “ a 
peculiar succession of logical moments In some manner 
he thus obtains superior knowledge and “ new possibilities of 
conscious and unconscious influence over the people But 
such men, Mr. Shirokogoroff hastens to point out, must be 
no weaklings, physically or mentally, but must have healthy 
bodies, good nervous and normal “ psychical ” functions. 
Otherwise physical infirmity might obstruct self-control, 
and nerve maladies convert the Shamanistic ecstasy into an 
ordinary nervous attack. Now nervous and psychical maladies 
are common in the Tungus clans (as amongst other Siberian 
populations), and are apt to spread dangerously among the 
members. The Tungus recognize the clan spirits as the origin 
and workers of the mischief, and are convinced that the 
Shaman alone can “master” the active malevolent spirit. 
The Shaman is thus, as Mr. Shirokogoroff says, the “ safety 
valve ” of the clan, and “ Shamanism as a preventive is a 
kind of clan self-defence ”. No wonder then if this forceful 
and thaumaturgic personage has great influence not only in 
his own clan but sometimes beyond it, especially in the 
presence of a great crowd, and “particularly if he uses 
hypnosis and other methods possibly even more effective, but 
still unknown to us ”. Neither need we be surprised if such 
hyper-sensitive men and unfeignedly believing “ spiritualistic ” 
mediums, as much evidence seems to show they are, in view 
of their particular social standing, and the cautious and 
sometimes hostile attitude of their clan members, do in their 
private lives suffer incessant troubles which render their 
lives “ a sort of exploit ”. 

There remains only space to notice briefly the author’s 
account of the Tungus mental capacity and his social and 
moral standards, as set out in the particularly interesting 
Chapter VIII. In general, these people are hunters and 
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wanderers. By their success in hunting they live, and by 
their failure they must starve. One of the consequences is 
that no idiotic or feeble-minded persons are to be found 
among them, and the reason is simple, such persons perish 
at different ages and especially during childhood. For to 
the Tungus a love of knowledge, inquisitiveness, and curiosity 
are a necessity, whether for men or women, hence they are 
patient and accurate observers, and not only gather facts, 
but arrive at conclusions and generalizations. Lacking these 
powers, the individual is likely to perish when meeting animals 
of prey, or when nomadizing or hunting. Mr. Shirokogoroff 
concludes from his intimate knowledge of them that they 
C£ may be considered as people of high mental power 55 . 

And what is the Tungus socially, in relation to others ? 
The author sums up, in the main, as follows : “ Usually very 
correct, polite, attractive, attentive, rarely rude or rough, 
very rarely tiresome, never greedy, never cowardly, and never 
treacherous.’ 5 Owing to the nature of their social organiza- 
tion, they have developed “ a consciousness of duty, love for 
truth, faithfulness and honesty, a great discipline among 
individuals, as well as among collective units, self-sacrifice 
and self-denial, when such is required in the interests of the 
unit. 55 

It is high praise indeed, and with it we must take leave 
of them and of the author, on whose great advance in his 
mastery of the English language the present reviewer ventures 
to offer his congratulations. 

312 . L. C. Hopkins. 


Saifuddaulah and His Times . By Muhammad Sadruddin, 
M.A., D.Litt. 8x6, pp. xi + 231. Lahore : Hind 
Electric Press. 

Saif al-daulah the Hamdanid is an interesting figure, about 
whom anecdotes accumulated. He was immortalized by the 
poet Mutanabbi, whose most famous odes are addressed to 
him. Dr. Sadruddin was right in choosing him for the subject 
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of a monograph, in which he gives the earlier history of his 
hero’s family, an account of his career in a series of chapters 
devoted to its different periods, a study of his character, 
notices of the literary circle which adorned his court, and 
other matters closely connected with his theme. Since Saif 
al-daulah’s life was spent in campaigns partly against Muslim 
enemies, and partly against the Byzantines, who utilized the 
weakness of the Caliphate to regain some of their eastern 
possessions, the author has very properly devoted some space 
to geographical description. He has naturally made consider- 
able use of the Geschichte der Hamdaniden contributed by 
Freytag to some early volumes of the ZDMG ., but he has 
employed besides many authorities, both eastern and western. 
Among works by the latter, of which the name is missing 
in the footnotes, mention may be made of Schlumberger’s 
Epopee Byzantine , which perhaps is not easily accessible in 
India ; the omission of Miskawaihi among the former is 
surprising. Some authorities of importance have come to 
light too late to be used by Dr. Sadruddin. In the second 
part of Tanukhi’s Table-talk , Saif al-daulah gives a lengthy 
account of the events which led to his becoming an independent 
sovereign, which has every appearance of being authentic, 
though it is not easily worked into the narrative. 

Dr. Sadruddin’s work should prove exceedingly useful to 
students of Mutanabbi and Abu Firas, of whom the former 
occupies the first place, and the latter an honourable place 
in Arabic versification. The odes are mentioned by the 
author on the occasions in Saif al-daulah’s career which 
suggested them, and this helps the elucidation of their import, 
and enables the reader to appreciate the poet’s ability. 

The chapters on Saif al-daulah’s character, administration, 
and patronage of art are marked by sobriety in general, 
though anecdotes could be produced which suggest that the 
author’s estimate of the first is too high. One which is both 
gruesome and amusing is recorded in the first part of Tanukhi’s 
Table-talk . Saif al-daulah ordered an execution, and when 
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the order was carried out abused his courtiers for their 
unmannerliness. When asked wherein their offence lay, he 
told them that they should have pleaded for the man's life. 
They were therefore responsible for unnecessary bloodshed ! 
They apologized humbly, and promised not to commit the 
offence again. 

m. XX S. M. 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei xm 
islamischen Agypten. Von Walther Bjorkman. 
12 X 8, pp. 217. Hamburgische Universitat, Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 28, 
Reihe B, Band 16. Hamburg, 1928. 

The work of Qalqashandi, called Subh al-A'sha, published 
by the Khedivial Library in a magnificent edition of fourteen 
volumes, is provided with an ample table of contents for each 
volume, but sadly lacks an index, such as the same institution 
has recently been providing for its publications. Herr 
Bjorkman’s work, while not altogether supplying this need, 
goes a considerable way in that direction ; he has furnished 
a conspectus of the contents of the volumes, and a series 
of indices which will be very helpful to those who have occasion 
to consult Qalqashandi ; few are likely to peruse the fourteen 
volumes, which take a liberal view of the attainments necessary 
for a state secretary or clerk. 

To his conspectus and indices Herr Bjorkman has prefixed 
a very valuable introduction, dealing with the history of the 
bureaux and their clerks, both in the Eastern Caliphate and 
in Egypt, with which Qalqashandi is naturally more closely 
concerned. He has collected with great industry a biblio- 
graphy of the subject, with analysis of such works as have 
come to light, and notices of others which are either lost or 
not known to exist. His copious references to European 
treatises and articles will be very useful to those who study 
this side of Islamic civilization. 

P. 24 . 
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Chronique du Regne de Menelik II Roi DES Rois 
d’Sthiopie. Par Guebre Sellasie, traduite de 
l’Amharique par Tespa Sellasie!, publiee et annotee 
par Maurice de Coppet, ancien ministre de France en 
Ethiopie. YoL 1 : 11 X 7|, pp. xiii + 382, ills. 164, 
plates 10 ; YoL II : 15 x 11, atlas. Paris : Maisonneuve, 
1930. 

TMs work is the translation of an official chronicle composed 
in Amarigna by the “ Ministre de la Plume ” of Menelik II, 
emperor of Abyssinia, 1889-1913. The present volume carries 
the narrative down to 1895, and is to be followed by another, 
which will conclude the translation and contain some 
appendices that are promised. The original, which exists only 
in MS., is the first official history of Abyssinia composed in 
the vernacular ; previously the ecclesiastical language known 
as Geez had been employed for this purpose. The biography 
of the emperor is preceded by a brief sketch of the earlier 
history of the country. 

Whatever may be the defects of the chronicler’s narrative, 
it would be difficult to find any in the ample commentary 
with which M. de Coppet has elucidated and supplemented it, 
and which occupies about half of each page. No pains have 
been spared to collate the author’s statements with those of 
other witnesses to the events, in whatever language they 
may have written, to elucidate the numerous local words 
which are transliterated, and to locate the towns, villages, 
rivers, etc., which happen to be mentioned, with the aid 
of visitors, ancient and modern. The geography is besides 
rendered intelligible by an atlas of well-executed maps. 

The judgment passed by the editor on the work itself is 
likely to commend itself to readers. The chronicler is an 
Abyssinian priest, writing under the supervision of the 
emperor and his very competent empress. His own interests 
(like those of the author of the Biblical Chronicles) are 
ecclesiastical, the building of churches, miracles, and religious 
festivities ; on these subjects his pen is indefatigable. As 
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chronicler he keeps a diary of events, but does not care to 
record any which would not contribute to the glory of his 
masters ; such defeats as Menelik II sustained have to be 
inferred from hints. The interference of European govern- 
ments in Abyssinian affairs and the visits of foreigners are 
ignored ; though he sketches the career of Theodore, he does 
not even mention the British expedition and taking of 
Magdala. On the other hand, his narrative is full of detail 
about the internal struggles of the nations which became 
incorporated in the Abyssinian empire, about their religious 
controversies, and their domestic life. 

The defects which this sort of historiography entails have 
been effectively cured by the admirable commentary appended 
by M. de Coppet, whose labours will win the cordial gratitude 
of all who take any interest in Abyssinian affairs. 

D. S. M. 

220 . 


Indica 

By L. D. Barnett 

1. The Sa&khya Kakika of Id vara Krsna. With an 
introduction, translation, and notes by S. S. Suryana- 
rayana Sastri. 7| X 5, pp. xli + 130, pi 1. 
Madras : University of Madras, 1930. 4 s. 

This is a work of scholarly quality. The introduction, after 
surveying the origin of Sankhya, its relation to Buddhism, 
the tradition of its teachers, and its name, gives a critical 
study of its doctrines, which is of real value. The text of the 
Kdrikd is then presented, in Devanagari and roman script, 
with a literal translation and excellent explanatory notes. 

One or two points in the introduction seem to call for 
criticism. The phrase “ Yedic vision ” (p. i) is hardly happy ; 
the average Yedic bard had a very different “ vision ” of 
things from the Aupanisada, to whom we presume the author 
refers. The explanation of the origin of Samkhya is hardly 
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satisfactory, and the suggested etymology of the name 
( parisamlchydna , with the impossible meaning of ££ abandon- 
ment ”, p. xviiif.) is not at all convincing. The statement 
that release is £< to be eagerly looked for, to be striven for ”, 
by Prakrti (p. xxxii) is surprising, seeing that Prakrti is 
ex hypothesi unconscious. Regarded as a whole, however, 
the book is a very creditable performance, scholarly as well 
as practically useful. 

95 . 

2. Yoga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of 
Indian Thought. By S. N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D., 
I.E.S. 8f x 5§, pp. x + 380. Calcutta : University of 
Calcutta, 1930. 

Dr. Dasgupta maintains — and in the main rightly, as we 
believe — that the Yoga is not an adaptation of the classical 
or Kapila Sankhya enlarged by the addition of a Deity and 
a system of physical exercises, but that the two schools are 
ebenburtig children of a common parent, the Primitive 
Sankhya, from which they have both diverged to some extent, 
so that, although they ££ are fundamentally the same in their 
general metaphysical positions, yet they hold quite different 
views on many points of philosophical, ethical, and practical 
interest ”. This thesis he works out in the present volume, 
in which he studies successively from this standpoint the 
germs of Yoga in the earlier Upanisads, the Yoga in connection 
with Patanjali (we may note that he proves the impossibility 
of demonstrating from internal evidence the posteriority of 
the Yoga-sutra to the Maha-bhasya, while he admits the 
weakness of the tradition attributing the Sutra to Patanjali), 
the theory of gunas and some ontological problems in relation 
to it, Yoga psychology, cosmology, and physics, Sankhyan 
theism as opposed to Y5gic theism, and Yogic ethics. The 
treatment is ample — in places perhaps somewhat more 
ample than is strictly necessary — and is marked by the 
author's usual ability and learning. 

JRAS. APRIL 1932 . 
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A possible criticism is that,, although the author is justified 
by its importance in concentrating his energies upon the 
Patanjala Yoga, he might profitably have given some attention 
to the other developments of Yoga, such as the systems 
connected with the Saiva and Sakta cults. There are also 
a few minor points on which improvement is possible. Thus 
on p. 46 he describes the Bhagavad-gita as 44 probably pre- 
Buddhistic ”, which is rather too bold ; it would be better 
to say that it shows no definite traces of Buddhist influence. 
On p. 58, 1, 2, 44 none 55 seems to be a misprint for 44 some ”, 
and on p. 91, 1, 19, “studium” is a slip for “stadium”. 
On p. 104 we are bidden to 44 cf. Aristotle ”, but no reference 
to any book is given, and often elsewhere we are put off with 
vague references. It is seldom that the author’s phrasing is 
open to criticism ( 44 unrelationable with any change ” on 
p. 155 is one of these few slips) ; but he shares in his fellow- 
countrymen’s bad habit of referring to writers by their titles 
instead of their names, e.g. 44 Bhikshu ” for Vijiiana Bhiksu. 
P. 32 . 

3. Translation of Siddhanta Bindu. Being Madhusu- 
dana’s Commentary on the Dasasloki of Sri Sankaracarya. 
By P. M. Modi, M.A., with a foreword by Rev. Dr. 
Zimmermann. 8| X 5f , pp. x + 54 + 183. Bhavnagar : 
Baroda printed, 1929. 

The propaganda of the Advaita philosophy in India has 
been immensely aided by popular little poems summing up 
its doctrines in catchy verse. Such a one is the Dasasloki, 
ascribed to the great Sankara ; the correctness of this attribu- 
tion is not beyond question, but it is possible. Of the 
Dasasloki an exposition, styled SiddMnta-bindu, was composed 
by Madhusiidana Sarasvatl in the sixteenth century, which 
deservedly enjoys a high reputation ; and this, together 
with the Dasasloki embedded in it, is translated, with notes, 
in the present volume. To his rendering Mr. Modi has 
prefixed an introduction on the life, literary activity, and 
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doctrinal attitude of Madhusudana, and lie lias also added 
appendices, of which, the second and third discuss Madhu- 
sudana’ s conception of bhahti or devotion as a means to 
salvation and the important differences between him and 
Sankara on this point. In his frank and clear recognition of 
these fundamental divergences between Sankara and his 
commentator Mr. Modi shows sound critical sense. His 
rendering too deserves praise, for, although rather free, it is 
generally accurate in substance. Altogether, the work is a 
very creditable performance, except as regards printing. 

P. 32 . 

4. Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhasa. 
Translated into English by A. C. Woolner . . . and 
Lakshman Sarup. Vol. i. (Panjab University Oriental 
Publications, No. 13.) 2 vols. 10 x 7, pp. ix + i + 200, 
181. Lahore : Oxford University Press printed 1930, 
1931. 9s. 

On the affiliation of these plays to Bhasa much has been 
written, and the question may be allowed for the present 
to rest, especially as Professors Woolner and Sarup give a 
fair summary of the case, and, “ though one translator has 
been more sceptical than the other,” both tactfully refrain 
from dogmatic pronouncements. But whether Bhasa is the 
author of the plays, or of a part of them, or of no part thereof 
(I am as sceptical as ever, and am glad to see that doubts 
are spreading), it is certain that they have come to occupy 
an important place in Sanskrit literature, and therefore the 
present translation by two competent scholars is welcome. 

The translators’ aim, they tell us, 4C has been to represent 
all that is in the original (excepting a few repeated or redundant 
words), but to shake off the burden of the Sanskrit sentence 
just enough to make the dialogue and recited passages 
tolerable to the general reader.” In this they have on the 
whole been successful. But in “ shaking off the burden of 
the Sanskrit sentence ” they have sometimes come perilously 
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near to looseness, and even to inexactitude. In rendering 
single words and phrases also they are occasionally too 
free, and sometimes decidedly wrong. To take a few 
examples from the first volume, they render nipatita-turagas 
££ fallen from his horse ” (p. 11) ; avasthd ££ distress ” (p. 12) ; 
vismmbhendtpddita-visrambhd £C gratified by your cordial 
welcome ” (p. 42) ; Jcasyarthah kalasena ££ who, then, needs a 
beggar’s bowl ? ” (p. 42) ; simarn ivambara-talasya vibhajya - 
mdndm ££ like a boundary line it cuts the sky in two ” (p. 53) ; 
yatra me patitah Jcamah ££ Love has come to me ” (p. 83) ; 
stnndm tu kanta-rati-vighna-kan sapatm ££ but a real rival 
to the ladies who delay their delights ” (p. 89) ; vacamya - 
dosam ££ a famous wrong ” (p. 97) ; manmatha-grhitam 
££ torn by passion ” (p. 99) ; md hhu md khu evvam mantiya 
“ restraining him with warning words ” (p. 101) ; sadisa iti 
££ how well he looks ” (p. 173) ; mdnusa-vi&vdsatdsdm ££ they 
look just like men 55 (p. 174) ; niyama-pmbhavisnuta ££ tyranny 
of rule ” (ibid.) ; sila-samkranta-ddsdih ££ with virtue turned 
to sin ?? (p. 177 f.) ; daityendm “ Indra and the demons ?J 
(p. 179) ; mdteva bhdvam tanaye nivesya ££ like a mother, 
whose heart is melting for her son ” (p. 182). Moreover 
the ndndi is not £C a benedictory stanza ”, but a prelude ; 
and Arnnti should not be written Avanti (p. 45, etc.). 
Turning to the second volume, we may observe that 
££ Potsherd ” is not an exact equivalent for ghatdtkaca. In 
the ndndi-ve rse on p. 64 ££ brine 99 is used instead of ££ water ” 
to render jalad ; nihata-diti-sutdm is wrongly construed 
with dji-madhye, instead of with vasudhdm ; sva-bhuja- 
is translated ££ his powerful arms”; the name of Rama, 
not in the text, is inserted in the translation ; and no 
equivalent of ucchrita - appears. On p. 65 bahubMh kdmndir 
is loosely rendered as ££ a thousand reasons ”, and me duhid 
as ££ my little girl On p. 72 yuvati-vapusdm is translated 
££ a damsel’s charms ” ; it should be cc damsels’ forms ”. On 
p. 81 ££ desire brings no joy ” is an erroneous version of 
sangam asukhadam , for sanga is not e£ desire ”. In the last 
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verse on p. 85 the translation omits visaddu. On p. 115, 
verse 7, “ Triple Word 55 is a mistake for ££ Triple World ”. 
Ibid., verse 9, there is a serious mistake : bhmmati nabhasi 
vidyuc is a separate clause, distinct from the words following 
it ; moreover, samiti is not “ clan 55 but ££ gathering ” or 
££ battle 55 . In verse 10 on the same page ££ to save her 
seventh and avoid the loss that befell six sons ” is a wholly 
impossible rendering of sannam sutdnam apacaya-gamanartham 
saptamam raksamdnd : apacaya must have the meaning of 
apaciti, ££ compensation ”, so that the words mean that by 
saving her seventh child DevakI will compensate herself for 
the six whom she has lost. On p. 138, verse 8, vihrsta is trans- 
lated ££ muscular”; it means ££ broad”. And on p. 133, 
verse 2 of act iv, dharsaydmi is not exactly C£ I shall drag 
forth Errors of these sorts are perhaps not excessively 
serious, but to a certain extent they mar the real merits of the 
work, which are considerable. 

409 . 

5. Yaksas. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. (Smithsonian 

Miscellaneous Collections ; Vol. Ixxx, No. 6 ; Publication 

2926.) 9f X 6J, pp. 43, 23 plates. Washington : 

Smithsonian Institution, 1928. 

Yaksas. Part ii. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

(Smithsonian Institution ; Freer Gallery of Art ; 

Publication 3059.) 9| x 6-|, pp. 84, 50 plates. 

Washington : Smithsonian Institution, 1931. 

In these fascinating and erudite monographs Dr. 
Coomaraswamy studies with his usual fullness of knowledge 
and keenness of vision the Yaksas of Indian mythology and 
their connections from the earliest times, skilfully illustrating 
his themes by numerous and well chosen plates. In the first 
fascicule he examines the status of Yaksas and Yaksis in the 
religion of ancient India and the various characters covered by 
that title ; the parts played in religion and art by prominent 
Yaksas, especially Kubera and Ganesa ; the functions of 
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Yaksas as tutelary deities and guardian spirits ; the nature 
of their sanctuaries ; the forms of worship offered to them ; the 
types of Yaksas which the art of Buddhism and other creeds 
used to represent various deities, and the application of the type 
of the woman and tree in Buddhism and Jainism, out of which 
were evolved (a) the theme of Buddha’s birth ; (h) the 

dohada - motive in classical literature, and (c) the figures of 
river-goddesses in medieval art. In his second fascicule his 
theme is the “ Water Cosmology ” : the Yaksas as spirits 
of fertility are connected with water, and already in the 
Veda we have theories of the world’s origin from water, of 
which the presiding deity is Varuna. Our author in investi- 
gating this sphere of thought, which he endeavours to detach 
from the rest of Vedic religion, traces with striking ability 
not only its literary documentation, but also its manifold 
representation in art by means of plant-motives, the makara , 
vases of plenty, and water-goddesses, and connects it further 
with the legend of the Grail. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy describes the Yaksa-cult as a ££ phase 
of non- and pre-Aryan Indian £ animism ’ ” (I, p. 3.). This 
seems to be rather too sweeping. Many individual Yaksas 
may have been of non- Aryan origin ; but the term Yaksa was 
one of exceedingly wide compass, including a vast number of 
deities of very miscellaneous sorts, of whom many may have 
been Aryan. Dr. Coomaraswamy admits that “the designa- 
tion Yaksa was originally practically synonymous with Deva 
or Devata ” (i, p. 36) ; in fact, it might denote much more, 
as may be seen from the discussion of it by Prof. Hertel in 
Die arische Feuerlehre , I, pp. 29 ff. and 41 ff. The character 
and cult of the ordinary Yaksa in post- Vedic times do not, 
I think, prove him to be non- Aryan in origin : pujd, though 
originally un- Aryan, was offered to deities of Vedic provenance, 
and even the use of meat has Aryan analogues, for there is 
reason to think that meat was sometimes used in Grhya rites 
(cf. Hillebrandt, Ritual-Littemtur , p. 71), and in Srauta rites 
animal sacrifices abounded. Certainly the word yaJcsa is of 
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Aryan origin. It stands, I believe, in the same relation to 
yarns 1 as *srosa to sravas, or daksa to * dasas (cf. dasasyati , etc., 
Lat. decus), or vat sa to eros and vetus, oxjesa to jaya, or perhaps 
as -osas and osa to avas (cf. At. Feuerlehre , I, p. 160 1), 
I conclude then that the Aryans had cults of this kind, which 
were fused with similar aboriginal worships ; all these deities 
were genetically termed yaksas , a name which from meaning 
generally deities or divine objects came to denote the 
particular class of deity worshipped by the common folk, 
i.e. minor tutelaries or godlings. 

To say that a cult is “ Aryan ” because it is documented 
in the Veda, or the Avesta, or both, is not to say that it 
originated in the religious experience of the Aryans. The 
Aryans of the Veda and Avesta were a congeries of tribes, 
comprising perhaps several races ; and their cults which 
figure in these books were a heterogeneous medley, in which 
were perhaps included cults borrowed from other peoples. 
But all these worships were capable of being in a crude way 
coordinated by being brought under the general formulae of 
the Feuerlehre taught by the Brahmans, whose traditional 
deities were Agni and Soma. Thus every worship admitted 
into the Veda formed part of a canon, a corpus of cults believed 
to embody the religious consciousness of the Aryan peoples, 
in more or less definite opposition to the religions of the 
aborigines of India. In this sense everything Vedic is Aryan. 
That some Vedic cults were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
despised aborigines is possible. But it is most unlikely that 
they took over anything entirely new to them : they were only 
likely to borrow such cults as resembled their own. Such was 
the worship of water and fertility : both Aryan and Dasyu had 
these, and often they were mutually assimilated. For these 
reasons Dr. Coomaraswamy’s attempt to drive a wedge 
between the worship of water and the other Vedic cults 
(II, p. 14 ft) fails to convince me. The worship of the waters 

1 Thus it would etymologically mean a bright being. To the Hindu 
fame has always been something white and lustrous. 
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in the Veda is merely an aspect of Vedic Weltanschauung : 
water is regarded here as a form of S5ma, the divine essence of 
vital force. 1 And if, as our author holds, Varuna is the chief 
deity of this water-cult, so much the worse for his argument, 
for Varuna is thoroughly Vedic and Aryan, though he belongs 
to a cult-circle other than that of Indra. 2 

Since the Yaksa-cult was definitely a popular one, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy is probably right in discerning in it germs 
of the bhahti-movemeni of later times. He remarks : “as 
the greater deities could all, from a popular point of view, be 
regarded as Yaksas, we may safely recognize in the worship 
of the latter (together with Nagas and goddesses) the natural 
source of the Bhakti elements common to the whole sectarian 
development which was taking place before the beginning 
of the Kusana period 55 (I, p. 36). I would however prefer 
to say : “ one of the natural sources. 55 

Apart from these not very material questions, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s studies are excellent in all respects, throwing 
much valuable light on important issues and laying students 
of Indian religion and art under a weighty debt of obligation. 
416. L. D. Barnett. 


Siamese State Ceremonies : their History and Function. 
By H. G. Quaritch Wales, M.A., Ph.D. 9f x 5f, 

pp. xiv + 326, 46 plates, 5 figures. London : 

B. Quaritch, 1931. 

Dr. Wales has peculiar qualifications to write on Siamese 
culture. Starting on his career with a sound scientific training, 

he has held office at the Court of Siam in the Lord 

Chamberlain’s Department and learned there not only the 
language and practices but also the mind of the Siamese, 
teal voov eyvo ) ; and the materials gathered in these 

1 See MaedoneU, Ved . Myth ., p. 85 L, and my remarks in “ Yama, 
Gandharva, and Glaucus,” in BSOS., vol. IV, p. 706, etc. 

2 The latest discussion on Varuna is to be found in Professor Charpentier’s 
judicious criticisms in Ms article “ Indra ” in Le Monde oriental , XXV, 1931. 
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experiences lie has carefully studied from the standpoints of 
ethnography, sociology, and history. The task has been 
difficult, for the culture of Siam is very complex : on a 
groundwork of primitive crudity have been superimposed 
Saiva and Vaisnava doctrines and rites from India, from 
which the ceremonies of state are mainly derived, as well as 
Buddhism of both the Mahayana and the Hlnayana schools, 
especially the latter, and these various and incongruous 
elements require to be analysed, described, and appraised 
with regard to both their historical and their functional 
values. This arduous undertaking has been accomplished 
with notable skill, thoroughness, and success. 

The book is divided into six parts. The first is introductory 
(the scope and sources, the history of Siamese culture in 
outline and the social organisation of the country) ; the 
second deals with the kingship 1 and the Court Brahmans ; 
the third describes the ceremonies of installation, viz. : 
the coronation in its various grades, the rite of the tonsure, 
cremation, and worship of dead sovereigns ; the fourth 
treats of functions associated with kingship, namely royal 
audiences, the oath of allegiance administered to officials 
with the ceremonial ordeal of drinking sanctified water, 
royal bounties, and anniversaries of the king’s coronation 
and birthday ; the fifth is devoted to rites concerned with 
agriculture (kite-flying and the <c Speeding of the Outflow”, 
festivals of first-fruits, and the Swinging Festival, with an 
appendix on the part played by “ temporary kings ”) ; and 
the sixth is reserved for miscellaneous state functions, namely, 
those concerned with the White Elephant, the Feasts of 
Lamps, minor Brahmanic ceremonies, and rites for propitiation 
of spirits and expulsion of evil. Finally we have a brief 
chapter of general conclusions as to the sources and history 

1 Incidentally, I may remark that I cannot agree with the view put 
forward on p. 36 and elsewhere that the king represented the sun. In some 
rites he did ; but his essential character will be better understood from a 
study of Hertel’s Die awestischen Herrschafts- u%d Siegesfeuer. 
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of these ceremonies and their functional significance to the 
people. The materials on which the work is based, as is 
obvious, are vast, comprising oriental written records, scientific 
literature of the West, and— what is equally important- 
abundant and careful personal observation ; and by his 
industrious and skilful treatment Dr. Wales has produced a 
monograph which not only describes the state ceremonies 
of Siam, but also illuminates them with the light of critical 
science. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar. No. 7. Early 
Activities of Shahu and Balaji Vishvanath, pp. 29 + 5, 
10 d. No. 8. Shahu in Private Life, pp. 46 + 3, 11 d. 
No. 9. Bajirao and his Family, 1720-40, pp. 49 + 3, 
Is. Id. No. 10. Early Strife between Bajirao and the 
Nizam, pp. 97 + 3, Is. 8d. No. 11. Shahu’s relations 
with Sambhaji, pp. 48 + 3, Is. Id. No. 12. The Dab- 
hades and the Conquest of Guzerat, pp. 102 +3, 2s. 
No. 13. Bajirao’s Entry into Malwa and Bandelkhand, 
pp. 51 + 5, Is. Id. No. 14. Maratha Conquests in the 
North, pp. 66 + 4, Is. 3 d. No. 15. Bajirao’s Advance 
upon Delhi, 1737-8, pp. 105 + 5, 2s. No. 16. Bassein 
Campaign, 1737-9, pp. 137 + 3, 25. 6d. No. 17. Shahu 
and Bajirao, pp. 130 + 4, 2s. 9 d. 9|- x 6, Bombay : 
Government Central Press, 1931. 

The publication of Marathi documents from the great 
treasure house of the Peshwa’s records at Poona is continued 
with an interest and importance fully maintained. The 
pamphlets are indeed indispensable for the complete study of 
the period they cover, from 1707 to about 1750. They confirm 
in a striking degree the general accuracy of Grant Duff, but 
they make many doubtful points clearer, and afford personal 
touches about many individuals, particularly the founders 
of the Sindia, Holkar, Patwardhan, and Powar families. 
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They refer to that stormy and critical time when the Nizam 
and the Marathas were contending for the inheritance of the 
fast crumbling Mogul Empire. The rise, through statesman- 
ship and skill in war, of the second Peshwa, Bajirao Ballal, 
is of special interest. He had to contend not merely with 
the great influence of the first Nizam in the Deccan, but with 
the dissensions and jealousies of the Maratha Sirdars, and the 
other ministers of the Maratha States, and with the rival 
claims of the two Maratha kingdoms of Satara and Kolhapur, 
both directly claiming leadership by descent from the great 
Shiva ji. The contest was finally decided in favour of the 
Brahmin Peshwa, by the greater prowess of the Marathas 
on the field of battle as much as by statecraft. The year 
1728 is rightly claimed by the editors as a Maratha “ annus 
mimbilis ”, in which they defeated the Nizam in the south 
and the Emperor’s lieutenants in the north. In their raids on 
Delhi they were, however, undoubtedly helped by the luke- 
warmness of the Rajputs, who were anxious to throw off the 
Moslem supremacy. It is interesting to note the caution 
with which the Marathas refrained from collision with Nadir 
Shah, though they were prepared to resist him if he advanced 
to the south. 

The most attractive figure that emerges from the welter 
of intrigue and warfare is that of Shahu, the Raja of Satara, 
and the titular head of the Marathas. We can follow him 
from his early period of energy and diplomatic tact, which 
deteriorated through his easy-going nature and love of sport 
to indolence and eccentricity. We find him insisting that 
“the -ryots of our Swaraj ya must not be molested”, and 
reproving Bajirao for selling justice, and yet sinking into the 
position of a puppet king, who did not give the Peshwa much 
ground for anxiety, except by his habit of accumulating debts. 
It is, however, his love of shikar, and his anxiety to follow 
up any “ khubber ” of tigers that will appeal most to English 
readers. It is not without an element of comic relief to find 
the Peshwa Bajirao, that astute statesman and stout warrior, 
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falling a victim to the allurements of a Mahomedan dancing 
girl, and causing danger and scandal to the Brahman 
supremacy by his fondness for meat and strong liquor. Another 
interesting feature is the prominent part played by ladies more 
respectable and more highly placed than the dancing girl. 
The Brahmin dame, Radhabai, wife and mother of a Peshwa, 
and the Maratha Umahai, wife of the great fighter, Khanderao 
Dabhade, are striking examples. The latter, though her 
husband and at least two of her sons had fallen in battle, was 
quite prepared to fight on, and led her army in person. Only 
at intervals do we hear of the sufferings of the cultivators in 
the midst of the fighting ; but there is no concealment of the 
predatory objects of the Marathas. 

“Go roaming wherever you like/’ says Bajirao to his 
brother Chimnaji, “but bring back money somehow or 
other. 55 The account of the Maratha conquest of Salsette and 
Bassein from the Portuguese shows clearly that it was largely 
due to the religious persecution indulged in by the latter. 
The Marathas indeed were not anxious for the campaign, as 
they were fully and more lucratively employed elsewhere, 
and they were afraid of incurring English interference. As 
Forrest’s records show, however, the English were still more 
chary of interfering with the Marathas. The letter which 
refers to a naval engagement between the English and the 
Sidi is surely wrongly dated by the editors as belonging to 
the year 1759. The extracts are in Marathi, with the briefest 
of explanatory notes in English. The Marathi, however, 
though archaic, is simply written and easily understood. 
255 . 270 . 311 . P. R. 0. 


Siamese Tales Old and New. Translated by Reginald le 
May. 8f x 5|, pp. 192. London : Noel Douglas, 
1930. 8s. U. 

This little collection of folk-tales collected in Siam follows 
closely on the issue of Best Stories in India, and Mrs. Stevens 5 
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Folk-tales of Irak . They make excellent reading, the £fi Love 
Lesson ” and “ The Four Jolly Robbers ” being marked by a 
real humour which is not usually a characteristic of Eastern 
tales. 

The compiler, in a few pages of “ Reflections 55 which follow 
the stories, gives us his views of the form of Buddhism which 
prevails in Siam, and throws some interesting light on primitive 
practices in those regions. Love philtres and strange cures 
for unfaithfulness are described. Ghuls and phi, i.e. evil 
spirits, abound. In Siam, as in India and Burma, disease 
seems very generally to be regarded as a form of spirit 
possession, and to be the subject of numerous spirit-scaring 
rites. 

It is to be hoped that the compiler of these stories may 
feel drawn to the preparation of a work dealing more fully 
with the primitive religion of the Siamese, which seems to 
underlie their orthodox Buddhist practices. 

461. R. E. E. 


Folk-tales of Iraq : Set down and translated from the 
vernacular by E. S. Stevens, with an Introduction by 
Sir A. Wilson. 8f x 5|-, pp. xxiv -f- 303, plates 25, 
London : Oxford University Press, 1931. 15s. 

The students of tales from the East will welcome the 
appearance of this collection of Mrs. Stevens, introduced by a 
few lines of Sir Arnold Wilson’s. It coincides with the 
publication in Bombay of two volumes of similar tales 
collected by various scholars in India, reproduced from the 
earlier issues of the Indian Antiquary . Mrs. Stevens, in her 
interesting translations from the Arabic, introduces the 
reader to the s’iluva, the se’ir, the ddmi , and the qarina, 
witches, ogres, and evil spirits corresponding to the bhut , 
chudel , rakshas , and yoginis of Indian folk-lore ; and we note 
that iron and running water are as efficient as spirit-scarers 
in Mesopotamia as throughout the Indian Empire. 
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In these tales, as might be anticipated, we catch echoes of 
other well-known stories : Androcles, Samson, Cinderella, 
and Aladdin peep through the curtain at times. Incidents 
that are the stock-in-trade of Indian story-tellers, such as 
learning secrets from birds and the twin existence of an ogre 
and some animal, crop up at intervals throughout these pages. 
In No, xxviii, “ The Woman of the Well,” we are given a 
tale of real humour, perhaps the best-told story in the book. 
“ If you take to listening to stories in the day-time, your 
trousers will be stolen,” said one of Mrs. Stevens’ narrators 
before commencing his tale. Many of the tales are well 
worth running the risk that was incurred. As to the antiquity 
of the anecdotes, of which Sir Arnold Wilson expresses 
himself confident in his introduction, the reader may be 
permitted a certain scepticism, since we find (p. 250) references 
to communication by means of the telegraph service, which 
certainly has not the antiquity that Sir Arnold would attribute 
to the robot in Tale xliv. 

The compiler of this welcome little volume hints at an 
intention of following it up with a work on the folk-lore of 
Irak. The basis for such an enterprise is to be found in the 
numerous and interesting evidences of primitive beliefs and 
practices that the present work contains. The similarity to 
Indian folk-lore is so striking that we may trust that in her 
next work Mrs. Stevens will show some recognition of the fact. 
294 . R. E. E. 


Gubu^abd Ratnakar : An Encyclopedia of Sikh Literature. 
By Kahan Singh of Nabha. 4 volumes, 12 x 9, 
pp. 3339, plates 54, maps 16. Patiala, 1930. Rs. 110. 

This huge work is a monument to the industry and research 
of Sardar Kanh Singh, or, as he writes it in English, Kahan 
Singh. He has devoted his life to the study of all matters 
connected with the Sikhs, their history, their religion, and 
their religious literature. The Encyclopedia is the fruit of 
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fourteen years 5 labour. Its principal aim is to explain the 
words used in the Sikh Scriptures and give some account of 
the Scriptures themselves, although in some ways it might be 
called an encyclopedia rather for Sikhs than of Sikhism. 

The language employed throughout is southern Panjabi, 
and the character GurmukkhL The type is good and clear, 
and the paper excellent. Mention should be made of special 
signs to indicate Persian or Sanskrit letters not found in the 
Gurnrakkhi alphabet. Some of these we are already familiar 
with, e.g. those for Hindi or Persian sh, but others are new, 
e.g. those for zoe, toe , zwdd, swad , he, and Skr. s, Tcs, and 
superscribed r. 

It is above all a religious work. It has articles on 
the doctrines of Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and the 
religion of the Parsis, along with the holy books of these 
religions. Naturally the account of Sikhism, its Scriptures, 
and great men, is fuller than that of the others. Sardar 
Kahan Singh has ransacked the writings, both prose and 
poetry, of Sikhism and explained all the words in them. 
These amount to over 60,000. Words of Arabic or Persian 
origin, 7,000 in number, are printed in Persian script as 
well as in Panjabi, and words from Sanskrit or English are 
given in the scripts of those languages. The compiler 
endeavours to give the roots of many of these words. In his 
explanations he does not scruple to use words of other 
languages when he thinks the meaning will be rendered clearer. 
Thus he explains unnati, as vriddhi, taraqqi, uciai, bcdandi . 

Among the interesting English words which he gives are 
gamadil cs grenadier 55 , guljari iC bull's eye 55 , humeddr 
“ commander 55 , gitam “ gaiters 55 , rajpotia iC reporter 55 . 

Outside the religious books he treats of historical personages 
such as Akbar, Aurangzeb, Prithviraj , Aristotle, Alexander the 
Great, and Colonel Skinner of Skinner’s Horse. 

A special feature is the account of all the Gurudvaras in 
the Panjab with plans and history. 

In illustration of words sentences are framed, or, more 
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often, quotations are given, from sacred and other books ; 
thus, under birds used in falconry, there is a quotation of 
four long lines from the Granth, containing the names of 
twelve of these birds. 

There are many short articles on subjects which do not 
appear to come under the heading of the religious vocabulary 
of Sikh books, such as those on electricity, earthquakes, and 
whirlwinds ; or again on famous towns such as Mecca, 
Kabul, and Delhi, or on the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
the Seven Modern Wonders of the World. Trees and plants, 
medicines and diseases, are fully discussed. 

The volumes contain fifty full-page illustrations. These 
include three pages of hunting birds, four pages of ancient 
weapons, towns like Mecca, Lahore, Bagdad, and Amritsar, 
old writings in Gurmukkhi, and rulers of Sikh states. 

Considerable space is devoted to musical subjects (with 
prosody and metre) and to proverbs and riddles. 

The Encyclopedia is prolific in different forms of words. 
Thus, for transmigration of souls seven Panjabi forms are 
given, viz. dvdgaun, dvdgaman , avdgavanu , dvdgaun , avdgavan, 
dvdgaun. Yet the form I am most familiar with, dvagau , 
has escaped the eagle eye of the compiler. 

The articles are not long. The “ Granth ” receives four 
pages or eight columns, while that on Jesus Christ is one and 
a half columns. Others are : Sects of Islam, six and three- 
quarter columns ; Sita, three columns ; Abraham, Guru 
Gobind Singh, and England, one and a half columns each. 

In conclusion, we must offer our heartiest congratulations 
to the Sardar on the successful accomplishment of an arduous 
piece of work. His eyes may rest with legitimate pride on 
these four volumes. 

To those able to understand Panjabi and read Gurmukkhi, 
they will be a mine of information on many subjects. 

264. T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Yog! aur Arthar (Goldsmith's Hermit and Tennyson's 
Morte $ Arthur, translated into Braj and Ivliari Boll 
respectively). By Chaturbhuj Das ChaturvedL 7 x 4f , 
pp. 20 + 16 + 2. Bharatpur, 1931. 

This is a translation into Hindi verse of two well-known 
English poems, Goldsmith’s Hermit , here called Yogi , 
and Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur. The first is in Braj, 
and the second in Khari Boll mixed with some Braj forms. 

We must congratulate the translator on his initiative and 
on his desire to make known to his countrymen unacquainted 
with English those poems which have called forth the admira- 
tion of English readers. The simplicity of poems like the 
Hermit and Morte d’ Arthur, with their straightforward narra- 
tive and avoidance of fictitious adornment, will appeal to 
an increasing number of people in India ; and on the other 
hand these translations will be of value to Englishmen anxious 
to read easy Hindi verse, and to see how English expressions 
can best be turned into an Indian language. 

We wish the author every success on the path he is 
now treading, in which he is following the late Sri Dhar 
Pathak, who translated Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Hermit 

Perhaps he will excuse me if I point out that the words 
“ Morte d’ Arthur ” are not read as a personal name “ Morty 
D. Arthur ”, and that Goldsmith may not be referred to as 
“ Smith Sahab 

464 . T. Grahame Bailey. 

Lehrgang der Chinesischen Schriftsprache. • Yon E. 
Haenisch. I. Textband. 1929. RM. 7. II. Hiifs- 
mittel, Zeichentafel, Noten zu den Lektionen, Gram- 
matischer Abriss, Uebersetzungen der XJebungstiicke, 
Worterverzeichnis. 1931. RM. 15. 8| X 5f. Leipzig : 
Verlag Asia Major G.m.b.H., 1931. 

The first volume of this work, consisting of the Chinese 
text alone, appeared some two years ago. It comprised a 
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series of lessons taken from the Governmental textbooks of 
1909, and was therefore fairly free from modern or non- 
Chinese matter. The second volume, published within the 
last few months, completes the work, which should be infinitely 
valuable to students of the Chinese written language. 

Part II opens with a concise but useful chapter on 44 aids to 
study 55 . Dr. Haenisch describes the dictionaries, con- 
cordances, histories, geographies, and so forth available to 
the student. The section on 44 Lessons in Speech and Script 55 
is very short, and might with advantage be amplified. Neither 
Syntaxe Nouvelle by Stanislas Julien, nor Progressive 
Exercises in the Chinese Written Language by J. L. Bullock, 
to say nothing of other English and French textbooks are 
here listed, although some of them are mentioned in the 
preface. The bibliographical chapter is followed by an 
excellent 44 character table 55 in which all the characters 
contained in the lessons up to number 30 and a few more,, 
are reduced to their elements. 

Then follows the most important part of the book, a 
hundred pages devoted to 44 Notes on the Lessons 55 . In these 
> Professor Haenisch undertakes the analysis and explanation of 
the text provided in China, by the pedagogue. As he points out, 
44 to deny that the Chinese language has a grammar and rules 
| of speech amounts to 4 throwing out the baby with the bath V 5 
,| ! He further deprecates an attempt to learn 44 the most difficult' 
of literary languages 55 by routine and without method. 
The notes he provides are clear, logical, and most 
extraordinarily helpful. 

The remainder of the book, which should take its place in. 
every school devoted to Chinese studies, consists of a 
44 Grammatical Section 55 , 44 Translation of the Lessons 55 , 
and a 44 Vocabulary 55 , which is arranged under the Radicals. 

Professor Haenisch is to be congratulated upon having 
produced a work which will certainly help to smooth the 
thorny path of the budding sinologue. 

285 . Florence Ayscough. 

■■1 ■■■■ ' > 
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La Peinture Sefevide ©’Ispahan, be Palais b’Ala 
Qapy. By J. Dariban and S. Stelling-Michand, 
with, a Preface by M. Rene Grousset. 11 x 9, pp. 24, 
plates 21. Paris : Les Beaux Arts, 1930. Frs. 25. 

The building usually known as the Ali Qapi stands to the 
west of the Maidan at Isfahan. Both it and the larger Chihil 
Sutun (on which a further publication is contemplated) have 
often been described, but this is, we believe, the first study 
devoted to the details of the numerous mural paintings 
with which it is adorned. The paintings, which mostly date 
from the early seventeenth century, are of considerable 
importance as, though they have suffered seriously from 
time and past neglect, nearly all other mural paintings of the 
period, with the earlier examples of this ancient art, have 
perished utterly. 

Two main types of figure paintings are represented, some 
being in the style, purely Persian, of the court miniaturists of 
Shah 'Abbas, and others being apparently the work of 
European artists. The paintings abound, too, in decorative 
patterns, and the authors make some illuminating comments 
on the character and sources of the various motives, and on 
the points of resemblance with the sixteenth century carpets, 
illustrated by figures in the text. 

Unfortunately, the reproductions are not very successful, 
which is the more to be regretted as the text, while it makes 
no pretence to exhaustiveness, is a well-written and helpful 
piece of work. 

iss. j. y. s. w. 

The Kashmiri Ramayana, comprising the Sriramavatara- 
carita and the Lavakusayuddhacarita, etc. Ed. by 
Sir George A. Grierson. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 253. 
10 x 6 £, pp. 1 + 139. Calcutta : Baptist Mission 
Press, 1930. 

Sir George Grierson has collected and edited the fragments 
which he has been able to procure of the Ramayana in 
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Kashmir! by Divakara Prakhasa Bhatta. These are the texts 
quoted in his Kashmiri Dictionary and the publication is 
peculiarly valuable for the specimens of the language which 
it gives. An interesting feature is the metre into which 
Sir George goes fully. The editor also gives a synopsis in 
translation, and notes many variants from Valmlki’s version, 
the most important being that Slta is here the daughter of 
Ravana, destined from birth to slay her father. 

24. J. A. 


Bengalische Texte in Urschrift und Umschrift, Ed . 
G. J. Reinhard Wagner. Lehrbiicher des Seminars 
fur Orient alische Sprachen zu Berlin, Band xxxiii. 
8| X 5J, pp. 132. Berlin und Leipzig : Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1930. 

This book by the teacher of Bengali in the University of 
Berlin, contains representative Bengali texts by three authors, 
in Bengali script and transliteration with a very full vocabulary 
and some notes on pronunciation. They are selections from 
Hemendra Kumar Ray, representing the literary language 
and in his dialogue the standard colloquial languages, from 
Rabindranath Tagore, also representing the colloquial, and 
from the well-known historian and archaeologist Nalinikanta 
Rhattasali, who here appears as a man of letters, using the 
Sadhubhasa. The little book is very handsomely produced, 
and makes an admirable Bengali reader. 
i09. J. A. 


Invent aire des Ponds Chinois de la Bibliotheque de 
L’ iScOLE PRANCAISE d’ExTREME-OrIENT. 11 J x 7. 

Tome l er , fasc. i, pp. viii + 320 ; fasc. ii, pp. 321-644. 
Hanoi : Imprimerie d’Extreme-Orient, 1929, 1931. 

The French School of the Far East at Hanoi is immensely 
to be congratulated on the publication of this catalogue which 
promises to be the most important work of its kind in any 
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European language. It is an alphabetical list of the Chinese 
books in the library of the School, this first volume including 
5,347 entries (with duplicates), A-Hou. In reflecting on the 
size of the collection, which has nearly 5,000 works in one-third 
of the alphabet, English readers will remember that in French 
spelling a~hou excludes the large class of words which in Giles 
begin with ch . When Professor Giles catalogued the Wade 
Collection at Cambridge in 1898, it contained but 883 works 
in all. A comparison between Professor Giles’s catalogue, 
which is probably still the best we possess in England, and 
this new French list, will show the value of the latter for 
bibliographical purposes. In the Catalogue we find at random 
“ C 13-16 (Chinese) Fang yii chi yao chien lan : A geography 
of the Eighteen Provinces, by (Chinese) P‘an To. 1858. 
26*5 cm.” — and in the Inventaire : “ 3150. Fang yu hi yao Men 
lan , par P e AN TO ; edition de KOU TSOU-YU. (and then, 
all in Chinese) title, 34 chapters ; critical preface by Imperial 
order ; preface by P‘an To, 8 Hien-fong year (1858) ; contents ; 
original preface ; maps. The original work was by Kou 
Tsou-yu (King-fan) of K'ouen-chan in the Ming, re-issued by 
P‘an To (Mou-kiun) of Ts'ing-kiang [? Kiang-ning] in the 
Ts'ing ; Hien-fong meou-ou (1858) ; published by- the Hong- 
hing Book House. T. 1, 1-12 ; T. 2, 13-22 ; T. 3, 23-4. 
[1230.” And even more conspicuous is the advantage when 
we come to the ts'ung shu which form, or should form, so 
important a part of every Chinese library. Let us take : 
44 B 1240-71 (Chinese) Shou shan ko ts'ung shu. A collection 
of 111 miscellaneous works, reprinted in uniform edition by 
(Chinese) Ch'ien Hsi-tsu, with a preface by (Chinese) Yuan 
Yuan . . . 1844. 28 cm.” (f£ is misprinted |g_.) We are 

given no idea what the 111 miscellaneous works may be. But 
in the Inventaire we have : <£ 1870. Cheou-chan ho ts'ong chou , 
par TSTEN HI-TSOU. (and then, in Chinese) title ; prefaces 
by Hou P‘ei-houei, 23 Tao-kouang year (1843), and by Jouan 
Yuan (I-sing lao jen), 24 Tao-kouang year (1844) ; note by 
Ts‘ien Hi-tsou, Tao-kouang sin-tch‘eou (1841) ; short notice 
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of Ts £ ien by Ling K £ ouen, 1844. Collected by Ts £ ien Hi-tsou 
(Hi-tche) (Hiue tche che) of Kin-chan in the Ts £ ing ; litho- 
graphed by the Hong-wen Book Store, Kouang-siu ki-tch £ eou 
year (1889) ; contents.” Then follow in Chinese the titles of 
all the 112 works, numbered and properly distributed into 
twenty-three divisions, and the four general classes (king, 
che , tseu, tsi). Not only so, but each of the 112 works is, or 
will be, entered separately also. Thus : ££ 4149, Han Wou-ti 
nei tchouan, par PAN KOU. title, one chapter ; additional 
critical notes ; appendix ; notice from Sseu ¥ou ts'iuen 
chou t 6 i yao. Written by Pan Kou (Mong-kien) of Fou-fong 
in the Han, In Clieou chan ko ts'ong chou, tseu class. 
[P. 98, 22.” 

There is no need to emphasize the value of such a book to 
all librarians, bibliographers, and students of Chinese. 

413, 414 . A. C. M. 


Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology. 
By Stuart N. Wolfenden. Prize Publication Fund 
(vol. xii) of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8J x 5, 
pp. xv -f 216, table 1, London : Royal Asiatic Society, 
1929. 15s. 

Mr. Wolfenden’s modest description of his work as ££ the 
preliminary sketch here attempted of the mechanism of 
Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology” is characteristic of 
the scholarly restraint, with which he industriously sifts out 
masses of linguistic matter, at times obscure and unpromising, 
and only after a patient and minute analysis and comparison 
offers his conclusions. His views are often original, especially 
with regard to the Tibetan verb. 

The book’s main purpose is the elucidation of the original 
functions of those various Tibetan prefixes and suffixes, 
which present such pitfalls to the student of Tibetan 
orthography. 

Readers must be prepared to find this book somewhat 
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formidable fare, both on account of its matter and presenta- 
tion, and it is no easy task for a reviewer to do justice to it, 
as it contains in highly compressed form the fruits of much 
untiring industry and ranges over a wide and often as yet 
inadequately explored linguistic field. For, as the preface 
states, this investigation, as it progressed, enlarged its 
original scope, which was “to embrace, primarily, certain of 
the prefix usages of the Assam area in relation to those of 
Tibetan Also, it has been necessary, in the case of some 
languages, to introduce a great deal of material properly 
belonging to systematic grammars. The important 
introduction contains a summary of conclusions based on 
the subsequently presented material. Apart from the 
Tibeto-Burman family directly under consideration, it is of 
interest that the author also states “ that we can adduce 
evidence from the Siamese -Chinese field itself in support of 
former prefixes can hardly be denied ”. 

As regards compilation of material alone Mr. Wolfenden’s 
achievement is no mean one. Even a glance at the excellent 
table of contents will show the range. Within 202 pages he 
has classified and closely analysed material from some 
thirteen Tibeto-Burman languages, or groups of languages. 
Apart from Tibetan itself (pp. 12-69) and Burmese 
(pp. 196-202), the languages treated are : Kachin (pp. 70-92) ; 
the Bodo languages Bara, Dima-sa, and Garo (pp. 110-25) ; 
the Naga languages Ao and Lhota (pp. 126-54) ; the Naga- 
Bodo languages Mikir and Bmpeo (pp. 154-75), and the three 
groups of Kuki-Chin languages (pp. 175-96). We may here 
note that much of the material is, as is to be expected, derived 
from the Linguistic Survey of India , vol. iii, pts. ii and iii, 
though full use has also been made of other original sources, 
where available, as the text, notes, and bibliography indicate. 

These “ younger ” languages of Assam and Burma are 
chosen, because, unlike literary Tibetan, they are still 
grammatically unstable and “ we can recover much of the old 
Tibeto-Burman verb mechanism ” from them. In other 
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words, the author considers that certain related languages are 
now at various stages of development the same as, or similar 
to those passed through by pre-classical Tibetan sometime 
anterior to the seventh century, when the Tibetan language 
was reduced to writing and influenced by Sanskrit grammar. 

That these linguistic groups, Kachin, Bodo, Naga, and 
Kuki-Chin, form links between Tibetan and Burmese has 
long been recognized, as is explained in Dr. Sten Konow’s 
“ Introduction to the Tibeto-Burman Family ” (LSI., vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 11). B. H. Hodgson, indeed, recognized their relation- 
ship more than a century ago. But it is no exaggeration to 
say that the work under review is the first definitely to 
advance our knowledge of the purpose of the Tibeto-Burman 
prefixes, infixes, and suffixes since Conrady’s Eine indo- 
cfiinesische Kausativ-Denominativbildung was published in 
1896, One may appropriately recall A. H. Francke’s remark 
(p. 141 of the addenda to Jaschke’s Tibetan Grammar, 1929) 
that “ the fullest information about the great variety of 
(verbal) forms ... is given in the first part of A. Conrady 5 s 
work Mr. Wolfenden also pays due tribute to Conrady’s 
pioneer researches, though his conclusions often differ 
(e.g. p. 93). 

The author’s preface and introduction provide the key to 
his mode of inquiry. Briefly it is the comparative method 
rigorously applied and an absolute refusal to consider any 
formation in isolation, or “ without reference to other 
processes in the same, and related languages Native 
Tibetan grammarians’ theories as to the prefixes help little 
for two reasons (pp. 23-4) ; firstly, they are based on the 
language at too late a stage of development, when the ancient 
prefixes, etc., had long lost their original functions ; secondly, 
they are strongly influenced by Sanskrit grammar, especially 
as to the verbal tenses. 

Among the most important of Mr. Wolfenden’s conclusions, 
in which he radically differs from Conrady for apparently 
convincing reasons, is that “ the prefixes or infixes do not 
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appear to be in any sense tf formatives ’ employed to mould 
the verb into a transitive, causative, or other form 55 
(introduction, S. 2). In the Kuki-Chin languages he finds 
the fullest verbal mechanism still in use. This is (1) Subject- 
Prefix + (2) Directive Infix + (3) Root + (4) Adverbial 
Infix + (5) Tense Suffix. The literary Tibetan verb, or rather 
verbal noun, often discloses in its several “roots” all these 
elements, except (4) the Adverbial Infix. For instance, the 
Tibetan verbal form may show (1) S.P. b- + (2) D.L -r-, -t-, 
-s- (and ? -d- and -g-) -f- (3) Root + (5) Tense Suffix ; or 
(1) S.P. m- or b- + (3) Root + (5) Tense Suffix; or in certain 
forms — e.g. the infinitive — (2) the Directive Infix alone may 
be found, here an exact parallel to the Latin in-, ad-, a-. The 
prefixes are regarded as in origin of a “ recapitulating ” 
nature, the subjective or pronominal prefix referring back to 
a previous subject and the directive infix back to an idea of 
movement already expressed. For example, in the sentence 
Jcos Jcyi-la rdo brgyab-nas (he having thrown a stone at the 
dog), originally the b- before the verb referred back to Jcos 
and the -r- to the -la. Objective elements and the interchange 
of various prefixes (e.g. a -, b-, m-) are also dealt with and it 
is reasonably suggested that the prefixes m- and b-, which 
appear to have been at one time demonstrative rather than 
personal pronouns, are related to the common -ma, a sub- 
stantival, and -ha, a verbal infinitive suffix. And a late, 
but incompleted, movement towards a transfer of the directive 
element to a position after the root is also indicated in the 
-s or -d, in the forms qgebs-joa and qbyed-jpa , etc., where we 
also have other parallel forms without the -s and -d elements. 

Attention may be drawn to the most instructive note on 
pp. 141-3 on the Jyarung dialect of Eastern Tibet, which 
is placed at the end of the Ao Naga section, as in both the 
common te- prefix used with nouns, especially those denoting 
parts of the body, may almost certainly be derived from 
the Tibetan demonstrative de “ that ”, a possibility that did 
not occur to Conrady, von Rosthorn, or B. Laufer. It is 
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obviously important to find a Tibetan dialect at the same 
morphological stage in this and other features (e.g. the 
numeral prefix Jc, perhaps originating from Fo) as the Naga 
and Bodo languages. 

It is interesting that as a group the Assam and Burma 
languages contrast with Tibetan and Kachin “ in not 
exhibiting the inflexible prefix systems which these latter 
possess Other and more recent elements have now taken 
their place, with certain exceptions. Here “ lateness of 
nearly all the prefix usages ... is everywhere evident ”. 
In these younger languages the prefixes are also pronominal 
in origin, but have a different function from the Tibetan 
prefixes, which repeated, or referred back to, the subject. 
But it is a constant feature throughout that, where a 
pronoun comes to be used as a prefix, that pronoun 
ceases to be used independently and another takes its place 
for separate use. For instance, when the Tibetan ba } became 
attached to the verb as prefix, Fo (he, she) came into use as 
the independent 3rd personal pronoun ; when in Bodo, 
Naga, etc., Fo became the prefix ka, ga , etc., new forms were 
introduced for separate use. Except in Burmese, the author 
finds in this group “ no evidence of the so-called 4 causative ’ 
formation which grew in Tibetan and Kachin out of the use 
of directive particles, particularly when the verb root was 
called upon to express a transitive or causative meaning 

Still another interesting development is a new adjectival 
formation, unknown to literary Tibetan and Kachin ; that 
is the adjectival form with the prefixed demonstrative, such 
as ga - ; for instance, ga-lan (Bara) and ga-ldo (Dima-sa) 
meaning “long”. 

In the preliminary remark on the Kuki-Chin languages we 
find a valuable general disquisition on the widely employed 
a- prefix, which the author, disagreeing with B. Laufer, 
tentatively considers non-pronominal in Tibetan, etc., but 
pronominal in all the dialects of Assam and western Burma. 

As to Burmese, the writer protests against the confusion of 
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the ok myit and se pok signs with tones. They are, he 
emphasizes, “ signs of quantity from which is inseparable 
stress With regard to Burmese tones we agree that 
knowledge has advanced little in recent years. Mr. Wolfenden 
has in another place — Journ. Burma R.S . , xix, iii, 1929 — 
argued for an improved terminology in order to distinguish 
quantity, pitch, inflection, and stress in their proper relation 
to one another. Here is an important and unduly neglected 
field awaiting further investigation. The place of Burmese 
is interesting. It has no longer any pronominal prefixes of 
the literary Tibetan type. The universal aspiration of the 
initial consonant of verbs with causative sense, however*, 
indicates that they once existed. But Burmese has never 
developed a second and different set of elements with the 
verb, as have the Kuki-Chin languages. 

We may add that the reduction of a language to a written 
literary form naturally tends either to arrest or slow down 
morphological change. Burmese had advanced a stage further 
than Tibetan when writing was introduced. But the non- 
literary dialects and languages are still unstable. So we have 
for comparison two languages arrested abruptly at different 
stages in development : literary Tibetan, which conservatively 
preserved the old prefix elements, though they had lost their 
vocalization and original function, and literary Burmese, 
which had shed them. At the same time we have also a third 
set of languages, which had shed most of the old prefix 
elements, but, unlike Burmese, have developed a new set of 
prefixes and suffixes. 

. In this review an attempt has merely been made to indicate 
Mr. Wolfenden’ s problems, his method, and some of his more 
important conclusions. We hope that this attempt will 
prove sufficient to stimulate interest in an exact and scholarly 
investigation. Obviously, the conclusions cannot be accepted 
or rejected in themselves, apart from the evidence which is 
far too copious even to sketch here. But we may confidently 
say that Mr. Wolfenden may be accepted as a cautious and 
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safe guide. He has definitely thrown new light on vexed 
problems and substantially advanced our knowledge of the 
general lines of Tibeto-Burman linguistic growth. There 
are commendably few mistakes, as far as we have cursorily 
checked the linguistic matter. A very full, perhaps too full,, 
bibliography is supplied. But we should have appreciated 
a linguistic map, showing the relative positions of the several 
languages examined. 

P.29. H. Lee Shuttle worth. 

Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte. By Albrecht Gotze. 

41 plates. Marburg : Author's Printing Press,. 

Gartenweg 3, 1930. 

Professor Gotze has published a very useful collection of 
more or less fragmentary Hittite texts, some of ‘which are 
in private collections. Several of them have appeared before, 
but at a time when the forms of the Hittite characters were 
unfamiliar to the copyist, and revised copies of them were 
therefore much needed. This is more especially the case 
with the important geographical text in the Chantre collection 
which describes the official progress of the Hittite king from 
Arinna, the city of the Sun-goddess, to Boghaz Keui, and 
enumerates the towns and villages on the road. One of them 
is Kutilla (ii, 9, Rev. 2), which in another tablet (95, 5) is 
coupled with Arinna. 

Another text, the revised copy of which clears up several 
difficulties, is the Tel el-Amarna letter in the Arzawan form 
of Hittite speech which relates to Labbayas. Here it would 
seem we must read at the beginning of the letter : (1) \K\asa- 
mu ki teit d.p. Labbayas (2) iuk memista manwa-nnas 
(3) ishhanittaratar iyaueni ct See, Labbayas speaks thus to 
me ; to you he has said that we are getting the mastery ” (or 
less probably, “ are incurring blood-guiltiness "). A revised 
copy of the “ Yuzgat ” tablet which is now in the Louvre is 
also given, as well as copies of texts in my own possession 
which have appeared in pre-war days in this Journal . 
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There is also a copy of the long and well-preserved Yale 
tablet, first published and analysed by Professor Sturtevant. 
The tablet has been often quoted as proving that the dominant 
population in Mitanni was called Khurrian and not Murrian 
as I have maintained. It begins : “ Thus (says) Inniuiyani 
mother of iLrmati the bird-catcher, the male-servant of 
Khullus.” Khullus, however, is a proper name, with the 
determinative of an individual and not of a country (NTSU) 
before it ; in fact, had the name been Gentilic it would 
have been Khullis or Khullas, Khullus being the plural. 
Moreover, it is very improbable that the mother of the slave 
of a foreigner and not a native would have been an accepted 
directress of the Hittite religious ritual . 1 
502. A. H. Sayce. 


The Linguistic Society of India 

It would hardly be becoming for our venerable Society to 
pass over in silence the inauguration by the Linguistic Society 
of India of its Bulletin, Indian Linguistics. The Society 
itself is one of our youngest colleagues, having been formed 
no more than three years ago, but it has proved itself a most 
promising youngster. 

The Society is almost exclusively an Indian one, indeed, its 
only European member appears to be our Member, Mr. A. C. 
Woolner ; but it has accepted without question the advantages 
of modern European linguistic methods, and has set before 
itself the ideal of combining the best of those methods with 
the best of the methods of the great Indian grammatical 
school founded by Panini. 

The first number of its Bulletin contains three scientific 
articles : A new view point for Vernacular Grammars / 5 by 

1 Anniui-yani, it may be noted, is a derivative from Anniwi, the name 
(in cuneiform) of a king of Sidon (belonging to the Tel el-Amarna period) 
on a seal-cylinder in the De Clercq collection reproduced by Contenau : 
Manuel d’archdologie orientate, ii, p. 1055. Anniwi seems to be the same name 
as that of Ennawi, the father of Aduni-abia whose torso has been discovered 
at Sifera near Aleppo (see Contenau, op. cit., p. 1023). 
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the Society’s first President, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala ; 
cc Recursives in New Indo- Aryan,” by Professor S. K. 
Chatterj i ; and “ The Dra vidian Base 4 U] by L. V. 
Ramaswami Aiyer, which are a good earnest of the Society’s 
practical attachment to its ideals. 

It includes also a copy of the graceful covering letter from 
the Society which accompanied the Commemoration Volume 
to Sir George Grierson. 

I feel sure that all Societies devoted to the study of the 
past, both here in England and elsewhere, will heartily wish 
our newest Indian colleague all success in its undertaking. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


The Mahabharata (Southern Recension). Critically 
edited by P. P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. I : Adi 
Parva, Part I. Published by V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu 
& Sons, Madras. 

This is the first volume of a series of eighteen volumes, in 
which it is hoped to publish the text of the Southern recension 
of the great Sanskrit epic. It represents the initial instalment 
of a plan, which is ancillary to and does not attempt to 
compete with the great critical edition of the Mahabharata , 
which is being brought out by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute under the editorship of Dr. Sukthankar. 
It contains the Sanskrit text of 137 adhyayas of the Adiparvan, 
and therefore comprises — having regard to the greater number 
of slokas in most of the adhyayas included — almost as much 
of the Mahabharata as is included in the fascicules published 
by Dr. Sukthankar in the course of the last five years. At 
the contemplated rate of progress the work will be completed 
in nine years, but it may be unduly optimistic to assume this 
as certain. 

The text published is mainly based on a palm-leaf manuscript 
in the Tanjore Palace Library. Its great length may be judged 
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from the fact that in the Adiparvan alone, according to the 
figures given by Professor Sastri, it contains a thousand more 
slokas than are contained in any of the printed texts hitherto 
produced, while in the whole Mahdhharata it contains 95,286 
slokas as compared with 84,829 and 84,836 in the Bombay 
and Calcutta printed texts respectively. 

Dr. Sastri’s edition is very well printed and easy to handle, 
and the price is remarkably low, being fixed at only fifty 
rupees for the whole set. It does not, of course, attempt to 
compete in scholarliness or critical methods or wealth of 
material with the monumental Poona edition. It is a much 
less ambitious project, merely attempting to supply a text 
based on a few South Indian palm-leaf manuscripts, so the 
carrying out of it can naturally be brought to an end much 
more rapidly. The typography of this volume and its freedom 
from mistakes, so far as it has been possible to test it, are both 
creditable in a high degree to the editor and to the printers. 
411 . • R. P. Dewhurst. 


Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran Auf Grund der 
Quellen dargestellt. Von Emil Abegg. Mit acht 
Lichtdrucktafeln. 9| X 6, pp. vi [1] + 286. Berlin 
and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. 

Dr. Abegg, who in 1921 published a translation of the 
Preta-kalpa of the Garuda-purana , which relates to Hindu 
worship of the dead and beliefs concerning the Beyond, has 
in this volume fully expounded the Hindu notions concerning 
Kalki, the Buddhist conception of Maitreya, and the 
Zoroastrian doctrines concerning the return of the founder of 
that religion. In the Introduction he refers to the connection 
between the idea of a Golden Age in the past and that of a 
Messianic restoration, noting the widespread occurrence of 
one or other of these ideas and citing the literature on this 
subject and on its psychology. The Hindu doctrine is treated 
in pp. 1-144, the Buddhist in pp. 145-202, the Iranian in 
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pp. 203-40. The conclusion occupies pp. 241-4, after which 
come full indexes of words and things, pp. 245-86. The 
treatise being based on the original sources, Dr. Abegg has, 
it will be seen, had to deal with texts in Sanskrit, Pali, Saka- 
Khotani, Tibetan, Chinese, Zend, and Pahlavi. The notes, 
which are full, provide, so far as I am competent to judge, 
reliable elucidations of the questions arising in connection 
with the texts, including explanations of many matters which, 
had the book been intended only for specialists, might have 
been taken as familiar. Among those annotations which 
have a more pointed interest we may mention those concerning 
pralaya (p. 34), $ambhala (p. 58), the state of the Avatams 
when their work is accomplished (p. 65), magic steeds (p. 87), 
the swallowing of Indra by Vrtra (p. 110), the sleeping king 
(p. Ill), Avatdras of Varasflrayna (p. 139), Kasyapa (p. 157), 
the world-winter (pp. 223-4). In note 2 on p. 78 the implica- 
tion of the expression sydla , as a term of abuse, does not 
seem to be apprehended. 

Dr. Abegg’s main sources are, for the Hindu the Kalki- 
Puranct, a rare and rather late work belonging to the Upa- 
purana class, which seems to have some special relation to 
the Bhagavata-Purana , and is also named Anu-Bhdgavata ; 
for the Buddhist Maitreya the Pali Gakkavatti-sihanada- 
Sutta (of the Dlgha-Nikdya), the Anagatavamsa, the Divyava- 
ddna (c. iii), and a number of Maitreya texts existing in 
Tibetan and Chinese versions, all previously brought together 
and examined by Leumann in connection with his edition 
of the Saka-Khotanl Maitreya-samiti ; for Zoroastrianism, 
where from the first the eschatological interest was 
prominent, several Gatha and Avesta texts and especially 
the Pahlavi Bundahisn, Denkart , and Vahnan - Yast. 
Naturally there are in all three cases minor literary 
references and citations. 

For critical purposes the interest of apocalyptic literature, 
as of all fictions, consists mainly in the light which they may 
shed upon the ideas and circumstances of their authors and 
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of those among whom they were current. For the Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Zoroastrians respectively the importance of 
the Messianic idea may be considered to be in the ascending 
order. Upon the Hindus, who fundamentally believe in the 
eternity of the world, with only periodic dissolutions, the 
idea of a really final restoration has had no very strong hold ; 
Kalki is the last of a series of Avatdras of Visnu, but whether 
at the end of a catur-yuga or a half a seems rather obscure, 
and in any case the whole cycle is to be repeated. In a note 
on p. 144 Hr. Abegg makes a rather grim comment upon a 
reported partiality of some degraded classes in India for the 
worship of Kalki, whose coming will make them Sudras indeed. 
In Buddhism, especially outside of India, Maitreya seems 
to fill a relatively larger place, although in the consideration 
of Buddha-spheres and Buddha-seons of incalculable number, 
extent, and duration, he must have seemed microscopic ; 
whereas in Zoroastrianism, with its more limited computations 
and its essential finalism, the future vindication of right was 
central. 

In regard to the Hindu Kalki, whose relations to the theories 
of the Yugas and the Avatdras is considered in Dr. Abegg’s 
introductory chapter (pp. 5-39), the most important 
questions concern (1) his connection with the horse, and 
(2) his connection with Buddhist conceptions of Sambhala. 
The earliest references to Kalki ( Mahd-Bhdrata , etc.) represent 
him as a Brahman of Sambhala-grama, a place in Hindustan 
or else in the Central Provinces (Sambhalgaon). Not until 
later times does the idea of the horse present itself : whether 
the horse is Kalki or belongs to him is not consistently 
indicated. On general grounds Dr. Abegg decides (pp. 48-9) 
that the original relation must have been the former : 
accordingly this hors e-avatdra must be associated with the 
wider mythology of the horse, whether representing the sun 
or otherwise. Dr. Abegg calls attention (pp. 53-5) to the 
mythological importance of the horse, which, unfortunately, 
has many rivals in this general sphere and also among the 
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incarnations of Visnu. The figure of the Kalki-horse 
reminds us of the Cintamani horse of Northern Buddhism. 
Upon the evidence we must agree that this aspect of Kalki, 
which will have been introduced from quarters having some 
special interest in horses, is an accretion upon the original 
conception. That the Kalki of Sambhala-grama has some- 
how developed into the Buddhist king Kulika of the mythical 
country Sambhala has been noted long ago by Dr. Grlinwedel 
(Mythologie des Buddhismus, pp. 41 sqq.) ; but the manner 
of the connection is still involved in the obscurities of “the 
way to Sambhala ” and the Kala-cakra system. 

In the Buddhist Maitreya-cycle perhaps the most interesting 
particular is the statement that the Arhat Maha-Kasyapa is 
to postpone his nirvana , awaiting in the recesses of the 
Kukkutapada hill the coming of the Messiah. Despite the 
legend of Kerosaspa, Dr. Abegg, who cites the parallel of 
the kings Meru and Devapi in connection with Kalki, seems 
well advised in declining to find in this example of a wide- 
spread conception (the Buddhism of Khotan had a local 
variant) a borrowing from Persia. 

The Zoroastrian account of the Saosyant Astvatorota has 
the peculiarity that this Messiah, or in some versions the 
three Messiah Saosyant s, will be born of the preserved seed 
of Zoroaster himself. Neither Hinduism, though replete 
with stories of abnormal procreation, nor Buddhism has any 
conception of such direct connection between the prophet 
and the Messiah. 

The details of the conditions in which the several Messiahs 
are to appear, their particular actions, their companions and 
helpers, and the Millenniums which they are to establish, 
are exhibited by Dr. Abegg in the form of full abstracts of 
the texts, with explanatory notes. Naturally, they follow the 
beliefs and mythologies of the several peoples. Dr. Abegg 
finds little evidence of interchange of ideas : only in some 
traits of the Buddhist Maitreya, his emanations of light and 
his supernatural power of vision, is he willing to recognize 
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a borrowing from Zoroastrianism : be thinks that in Central 
Asia the Mahayana Buddhism may have been affected not 
only by the Parsi religion, but by Manicheeism, Gnosticism, 
and Nestorian Christianity. 

F. W. T. 

Tocharische Grammatik. Im Auftrage der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften bearbeitet in Gemein- 
schaft mit Wilhelm Schulze von Emil Sieg und Wilhelm 
Siegling. Pp. 6*, 518, paper covers. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1931. Marks 33. 

A notice of such a work can follow only general lines. 
The Tokharian language, of which the Indo-European 
character was first made known by Drs. Sieg and Siegling 
in 1908, was brought to light no more than thirty years ago ; 
and of published material we have little beyond the fragments 
identified and edited, with notes exegetive and linguistic, 
by Professors Sylvain Levi and Meillet in 1911-12 {Journal 
Asiatique, xvii, pp. 431-64; xviii, 119-50; also (Professor Levi), 
1913, ii, pp. 311-80 ; Mem. Soc . Ling., xviii, pp. 1-32), 
and the volume of Buddhist fragments edited with facsimiles 
by Professors Sieg and Siegling themselves in 1921. Particular 
features of the language or individual words have been 
studied by Orientalists and Indo-Europeanists (Dr. E. Smith, 
Professor Reuter, Principal Woolner, and others) ; but in the 
work of constructing the grammar the authors have had to 
rely almost exclusively upon themselves. It is ascertained 
that the available literature represents two different dialects, 
of which one, known as the B-dialect, has been shown by 
Professor Levi to be native in Kuca. It is the other (A) 
dialect, represented by MSS. discovered in the Turfan region, 
that is mainly contemplated in the present work. 

That a language whose literature is so scantily preserved 
should require a grammatical exposition extending to over 
500 pages, close packed with detail, is almost as remarkable 
as that the requirement should be so fully met. The language 
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has, in fact, an extremely complex morphology and, partly, 
no doubt, in consequence of phonological changes, it abounds 
in exceptions and special cases. Its quasi-Tpiim&Ty nouns 
are of various forms, and for derivatives, both substantival 
and adjectival, it employs numerous suffixes. It has Genders, 
Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter, with some special inter- 
relations; Numbers, Singular, Dual, and Plural. In Declension 
it retains the Indo-European system of synthetic Cases, 
but superadds the [Oblique-c^m-]postposition system 
characteristic of Agglutinative languages and of the Indian 
Tertiary Prakrits. It makes free use of nominal composition 
and of group flexion. The Pronominal system is complicated ; 
the Postpositions, Particles, Adverbs, and Conjunctions 
numerous. In Conjugation there are Voices, Active and 
Middle ; Moods, Indicative, Conjunctive, Optative, Imperative, 
with Infinitives and Participles ; Personal terminations, 
Primary, Secondary, and Imperative, with Singular and 
Plural. There are twelve classes of Present Stems, five forms 
of Preterital flexion, five Imperfects. There is also a Causative. 
The Paradigmatic relations are various ; the changes of 
conjunct sounds numerous and alterative. Thus the language 
is one of the most difficult and confused of Indo-European 
dialects : as a human product it deserves a severe con- 
demnation, and a comparison with the simple means whereby 
such neighbouring languages as Tibetan, for example, are 
able to represent all the nuances of Sanskrit philosophy 
is embarrassing to persons of Indo-European speech. The 
analysis from fragmentary texts, of which moreover the 
script is economic in punctuation, and the digestion of 
the material into categories must have demanded immense 
labour and acumen. Such work commands the warm gratitude 
of all scholars who may be concerned with Tokharian, or with 
Indo-European at large, or with Central Asia and Buddhist 
philology. 

The authors have studiously avoided all <c Comparative ” 
observations, maintaining an attitude of strictly descriptive 
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objectivity. But the Indo-European nature of tbe language 
seems to pervade all tbe departments of tbe morphology. 
In addition to tbe wide, still unsolved, problem of its 
geographical situation, isolated from all other tfS Centum 55 
languages, it provides a feast for Comparative Indo-European 
linguistics. Other studies may be interested in possibilities 
of borrowings into or from neighbouring Central Asian 
languages of alien origin : as jprima facie possible instances 
of importation into Tokharian we may cite the suffixes -imci 
and -si (notable in Chinese Turkestan), and the recourse to 
group flexion with the latter, 

E. W. T. 

N.B. I. 


Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization : Being an 
official account of Archaeological Excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro carried out by the Government of India between 
the years 1922 and 1927. Edited by Sir John Marshall, 
C.I.E., Litt.D., Ph.D., F.S.A., Hon.A.B.LB.A., Hon. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, late Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. In three volumes, with 
plan and map in colours, and 164 plates in collotype : 
Volume I, Text, Chapters I-XIX (pp. xxv, [1], 1-364) 
and plates i-xiv ; Volume II, text, Chapters XX-XXXII 
(pp. xii, [1], 365-716) ; Volume III, pp. xi, plates xv- 
clxiv ; large 4to. London : Arthur Probsthain, 1931. 

The publication of Sir John Marshall’s eagerly expected 
volumes brings to a head the various archaeological, philo- 
logical, ethnographical, and historical interests which have 
been accumulating around the work in progress at Mohenjo- 
daro, Harappa, and other sites associated with the “ Indus 
Valley Civilization Sanskritists, hitherto alarmed by the 
antiquity and alien character of the civilization, and realizing 
the intellectual outlay preliminary to a modest competence 
in things Mesopotamian, will have to make terms with the 
facts brought to light and to contribute, if possible, to their 
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interpretation. The territorial dimensions of the problem 
have not yet fully declared themselves. But, since sites 
apparently connected with the same civilization extend far 
northwards into the Panjab, along the Sutlej even to within 
a distant view from Simla (pp. 91-3), Sir John Marshall seems 
to be justified in conjecturing that a like culture may have 
flourished throughout the Panjab and may have penetrated to 
the valley of the Jumna and the Ganges. For the full archaeo- 
logical exploration of the terrain a period of perhaps a century 
is demanded : so that the younger generation of Sanskritists 
will have time for adjustment to the new situation. 

The possibility of early Mesopotamian influences upon 
Indo-Aryan culture was contemplated long ago, when the 
Vedic word mand, a certain (gold) weight (?), was regarded as 
borrowed from Babylonia and the Indian naksatra system was 
credited to the same source (see Max Muller’s India : what can 
it teach us? pp. 125 sqq.). At a later date Oldenberg, in his 
Religiondes Veda( pp. 193 sqq.), contended that the Vedic divinity 
Varuna bore a Semitic character. The late Dr. H. R. Hall 
propounded 1 the view that the Sumerian civilization had 
arrived by sea from Dravidian south India. In 1917 Mr. Tilak 
suggested (R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , 
pp. 29 sqq.) for the Vedic words Taimata (name of a snake in 
the Atharva-V eda) and Apsu a connection with Babylonian 
Tiamat and Apsu. For the old words karsa, a certain weight, 
kisku “ a span ”, nimitta “ a sign ”, niska “ a necklace of 
lumps of gold ” (cf. plates xii, xciv of this work), a Meso- 
potamian source is either proved or may be conjectured. 
Attention has also been called (JR AS., 1920, pp. 158-9) to 
the fact that the cosmographical chart of the Jainas is based 
upon an old Mesopotamian design. But, as Sir John Marshall 
remarks (p. v), “ never for a moment was it imagined that 
five thousand years ago, before ever the Aryans were heard 
of, the Panjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as 
well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly uniform 
1 The Ancient History of the Near East (1912), pp. 173-4. 
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civilization of their own, closely akin but in some respects 
even superior to that of contemporary Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. 55 If the present reviewer may insert a personal 
qualification of this statement, it is on the ground of having 
written in this Journal for 1916 (p. 363) : ££ I suspect that 
our Indo-European kindred, when they first penetrated into 
India, may, like the Hellenic invaders of Greece, the Teutons, 
Celts, Kassites (?), etc., have found in places a material 
civilization far in advance of their own. The cities of the 
demons mentioned in the Rig-veda may have been by no 
means merely cloud cities. 55 

The very great importance of the Indus Valley discoveries 
is not over-emphasized in Sir John Marshall's Preface. India 
now joins with Crete, Egypt, and Babylonia in furnishing 
evidence of a very early civilization of an advanced type. 
At periods approximating to the old Biblical date for the 
creation we find peoples inhabiting cities with walls, temples, 
and other great edifices, leading a full civic and national 
existence, advanced in laws, commerce, and the arts. For 
the further fracing of the developement of this civilization, 
which may, as Sir John Marshall urges, have been conditioned 
by geographical and climatic circumstances (he believes it to 
have originated along the great rivers of an ££ Afrasian belt 55 ), 
India now furnishes a new point of observation. An antiquity 
dating at least to c . 3000 is established by Mesopotamian 
correspondences ; and the present indications suggest that 
the ££ Indus 55 culture, which had some distinguishing features, 
had at that time already a long history. The first impression 
that it was intrusive in India, having possibly been imported 
by sea from Mesopotamia, does not receive confirmation ; it 
is now rather a question of continuity with still older stages 
represented by the pottery brought to light in the course of 
the researches of Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. Hargreaves in 
Baluchistan, where there are faint signs of a meeting of 
influences from east and west respectively. 

It was in the year 1922 that Mr. R. D. Banerji, in the course 
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of Ms enterprising activities as Superintendent of the Western 
Circle of the Archaeological Survey, commenced operations 
upon the Buddhist stupa crowning one of the mounds known 
collectively as Mohenjo-daro, which Sir John Marshall renders 
4 'Mound of the Dead”, 1 about 25 miles north of the town 
of Larkana in Sindh and not far from the present bed of the 
Indus. A find of inscribed stone tablets similar to what had 
long been known as the Harappa seals was at once recognized 
by him as indicating a remote period : his trial diggings, made 
with inadequate means, revealed the possibilities of the site. In 
the following season the work was continued by Mr. Banerji’s 
temporary successors, Messrs. M. S. Vats and K. 1ST. 
DiksMt, and then the operations were systematically taken 
in hand under the orders of the Director-General, who already 
in 1921 had arranged for a commencement of excavations 
at Harappa (p. 11). From 1925 onwards the work has been in 
progress on a large scale. It has revealed at least seven 
strata of building above the present subsoil water level, which 
still rises 10-15 feet above the ancient level of the plain ; the 
lie of the city, with main streets north to south and east to west 
and many side alleys or thoroughfares ; large houses of 
elaborate plan, with walls still standing to a considerable 
height ; an extensive public bath ; culverts, drains, and 
graves ; and the multifarious objects illustrated in the plates. 
The first publication of the results was in Sir John Marshall’s 
illustrated articles contributed to the Illustrated London News 
of 1924 (pp. 624 sqq.) and 1926 (p. 346) : it has been followed 
by regular full reports, with photographs, in the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey for 1923-4 onwards. 

In the present publication the general descriptions and 
archaeological evaluation of the results, and also the account 
of the operations upon one (the stupa) area, are the work of 
Sir John Marshall himself, who has also, as editor, appended 
notes and criticisms to the contributions of his collaborators. 

1 Could it be the “ Mound of the Confluence ”, with mohen — muhan , 
muhana, etc., on which see Professor R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary? 
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The latter are numerous ; permanent members of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hargreaves, Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, have 
dealt with the areas which they themselves excavated ; 
Mr. Ernest Mackay, whose services were specially procured 
in consideration of his Mesopotamian experience and qualifica- 
tions, describes the work on three areas, and also discusses in 
eleven further chapters and half-chapters, the architecture and 
masonry, the pottery, figurines, statuary, faience and stone 
vessels, seals, etc., household objects, tools, utensils, ornaments, 
games and toys, and miscellanea of technical interest. For the 
study of the script the help of three experts, Mr. Gadd, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, and Professor Langdon, has been invoked, a fact 
which has seriously circumscribed the field of choice for a 
reviewer of the book. The Archaeological Chemist to the 
Government of India, Mr. M. Sana Ullah, has, beside furnishing 
the collaborators with results of his analyses, contributed 
a part chapter on Copper and Bronze Utensils and other 
objects. Finally, the special scientific questions are investi- 
gated in chapters on the System of Weights by Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy, on Human Remains by Colonel R. B. Seymour 
Sewell, on Zoological Remains by Colonel Seymour Sewell 
and Dr. B. S. Guha, and on Minerals and Metals by Sir Edwin 
Pascoe. 

No reviewer could cope with such a variety of topics 
exhaustively treated by writers of high authority. In the 
main we can only advise the expectant world of persons 
interested “ Here is the menu ; now fall to, as you will ”, 
The discovery of an unknown civilization, like the discovery 
of a new territory, furnishes subject matter for many, or 
most, departments of study. The general archaeological 
interests and the matters for comparison with the old civiliza- 
tions of Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, etc., are too wide and 
miscellaneous for any conspectus, even if the requisite 
competence were secured : the bibliography, notes, and 
references in the text will show that the relevant points of 
contact have been sought out and judiciously investigated. 
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As regards communications, it is perhaps noticeable that, 
whereas Indus Valley seals have been found with relative 
frequency in Babylonia, no Babylonian or Sumerian 
equivalents have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro (one or 
two have been found promiscuously in India), and the 
evidences of direct influences in that direction seem to be 
vague. Of communications by sea there seems to be no trace : 
and the situation of the site, fronting the Bolan Pass, suggests 
that westward connections may rather have been by land. 
Though established in the neighbourhood of at least one great 
river, and although shown by evidences of diet to have been 
in some measure at least fishermen, the people have left 
among the innumerable major and minor relics of their culture 
no trace of any interest in boats or riverain life. They built 
very substantial houses of kiln-dried brick with entirely plain 
exteriors (unless there were decorated upper storeys of wood 
which have disappeared). The houses were carefully designed 
with courtyards, staircases, upper floors, bathrooms, and 
drains ; there were large corbel-arched culverts and sink-pits 
in the streets to carry off both the refuse water and the 
rain, which is shown to have been considerably more abundant 
than at the present time. The stage of civilization was that 
known as “ chalcolithic ”, when copper and bronze were 
in use, but stone and flint (along with shell, etc.) were retained 
for many purposes : of the other metals gold and silver 
were the most familiar, though there are traces of tin (in 
alloy) and lead. The text discusses the provenance of each 
of these, as also of the numerous semi-precious stones which 
were cut to form beads for necklaces. It is in the carving of 
stone, especially of steatite and soap-stone, and in the designs 
on the abundant seals of such material, that the greatest 
artistic and manual skill is manifested. Stone sculptures 
of human figures have been found in only a few instances : 
two of them, displaying a maturity on the level of the best 
Greek period, arouse questionings which Sir John Marshall 
discusses in full. The numerous clay models, toys, etc., of 
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a crude character, remind us of the similar trouvailles from 
Buddhist sites in India, Afghanistan, Khotan, etc., of very 
much later times. Pottery, of course, both plain and 
ornamented, was abundant. 

One of the most generally interesting chapters is that dealing 
with religion. Sir John Marshall finds plentiful evidence of 
worship of an earth or “ mother ” goddess, which seems to 
have been a characteristic of all ancient Afrasian cultures. 
There appear to be also possible traces of the Enkidu-Grilga- 
mesh legend and of other Mesopotamian ideas. Phallicism 
and baetulism are fairly apparent. But for Indianists the 
greatest importance attaches to the figures representing 
unquestionably a pre-Vedic worship of Siva, who appears 
seated in yoga-posture and attended by animals, pasu-pati, 
as he is designated (with pasu = animals both domesticated 
and other) in later ages. 

So far there is nothing to suggest an extra-Indian origin 
of the Indus civilization or of the people among whom it 
flourished. It is natural to sympathize with the old view 
that the original population of India was Munda-Australasian 
and that from the west and east respectively there came an 
admixture of Dravidians and Mongolians. A Dravidian 
origin of the Indus civilization has a general likelihood, 
supported by the constantly cited fact of the Dravidian 
character of Brahui speech. We may also take note of the 
proportionately rather numerous resemblances of some of 
the marks on south Indian pottery ( Journal of the Hyderabad 
Archceological Society , 1917, p. 57) to signs in the t£ Indus ” 
script. Then there is the quasi-Sivaite religion of the Indus 
people, taken in connection with the fact that during historical 
times Saivism has certainly been specially favoured by 
peoples of Dravidian speech. On the other hand, Sir John 
Marshall draws attention (pp. 109-10) to the indefiniteness of 
the term “ Dravidian as an ethnographical designation, 
and to the hopelessness of recognizing at such a date as 
3000 B.c. a corresponding racial type. 
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The eraniological tests carried out by Colonel Sewell 
and Dr. Guha result in the recognition of four such racial 
types among the “ Indus 55 population : (i) Proto-Australoid ; 
(ii) Mediterranean Race ; (iii) Mongolian Branch of the Alpine 
Stock ; (iv) Alpine Race ; Nos. (iii) and (iv) (brachycephalic) 
being each represented by a single skull. The evidence is 
altogether too scanty and accidental to affect the considera- 
tion of racial origins. The fact that the horse was not known 
to the Indus civilization renders it highly probable that the 
people, if they came from outside India, and especially if 
they came ultimately, as many analogies would suggest, from 
somewhere in Central Asia, arrived at a very early date, before 
the horse was known, or, at any rate, was domesticated. 

The important questions concerning the seals and the 
writings are to be reviewed by another writer, who has made 
them the subject of an elaborate study. But it seems 
permissible for an outsider not to part with a subject which 
is still to a considerable extent an open one without recording 
his impressions. That the tablets were used for sealing is 
proved by actual examples and by the Mesopotamian and 
other analogues ; that, despite the numerals apparently 
abundant on them, they were not labels denoting particular 
substances and amounts is proved by the fact that they 
were for the most part elaborately carved in stone ; that 
they cannot have been employed as money is clear from the 
large variations in the inscriptions. On the other hand, 
the great predominance of certain designs on the seals, from 
Harappa as well as from Mohenjo-daro, and from all strata 
of the excavations, is inconsistant with the nature of a seal 
as a personal indication : the designs can be explained only as 
community symbols, whether tribal, national, social, or 
religious. Possibly, however, the combined functions of seal, 
amulet (with dates in days ?), and ex-voto may furnish a fairly 
adequate account of the situation, frequently constant design 
with mostly variant inscription. 

The ascertained cultural connections with Mesopotamia 
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naturally direct to that quarter the inquiry for an interpreta- 
tion of the script. The scholars who are familiar with the 
handling of hieroglyphic and pictorial writings are obviously 
the best prepared for tackling a new species of apparently 
the same genus. Investigators not familiar with such early 
modes of writing can hardly even realize the nature of 
the task or the possibilities and impossibilities involved. 
Accordingly, we look to the experts in Sumerology, Assyriology, 
etc., for guidance in this matter. The actual result is, how- 
ever, not quite proportional to the expectation. Mr. Gadd, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, and Professor Langdon have made most able 
and valuable contributions to the understanding of the nature 
of the script : they have demonstrated that its direction 
was from right to left ; by very ingenious examination of 
collocations and combinations and of the “mechanics” of 
the writing they have shown that some of the signs must be 
independent parts of the phrases, and they have made other 
interesting deductions ; they have furnished authoritative 
lists of the signs (Professor Langdon, pp. 434-52), and have 
grouped their occurrences (plates cxix-xxix) ; they have also 
indicated those signs which resemble signs found in other 
scripts, Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Cretan, etc., and have made 
suggestions as to “ determinatives ”, etc. But they do not 
claim to have made sure of the meaning of any single sign 
(pp. 41, 411-12). The main general result is a lesson as to how 
with the full resources of Mesopotamian scholarship the 
problem can be approached, and what sort of information is to 
be sought in the materials. But the experts are rather 
pessimistic in regard to the possibility of decipherment, unless 
the Sumerians, with their highly philological tendencies, have 
left somewhere a vocabulary or a bilingual (p. 406). 

This comparative paucity of detailed results is explained 
by the great variations of kindred scripts, even in adjacent 
regions (p. 411). But perhaps the problem is not on 
same level in the case of the Indus script and the Sumer^n* 
It is conceivable that even the earliest Sumerian .rating is 
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more advanced towards the syllabic stage and the representa- 
tion of sounds. In the Indus script there seems to be no 
proven case of merely syllabic value (pp. 420-1). There are, 
indeed, few obvious pictographs (listed, e.g. by Mr. Gadd, 
pp. 407-8), or recognizable representations of utensils, parts 
of the body, etc. But the unrecognizable signs may be, in 
general, those which are more worn down and conventional 
(p. 427), some of them going back, perhaps, to an immense 
antiquity. "We may rely upon the experts to have detected 
practically all the signs — such as the signs for “ cross-road ” 
or “road” and that for “great” — which are probably 
identical with the older Sumerian forms. It may, however, 
be suggested that signs JSTos. cccvii-ix in the plates 
(Professor Langdon’s No. 63) are too similar to a Sumerian 
sign for city-wall ( duru ), and at the same time too complex, to 
be otherwise than identical with it. 

In the circumstances, and considering the possibility that 
some of the signs may have come originally from “ Central 
Asia ” (the normal historical source of conquests of Persia 
and India) and the necessity of seeking inspiration in all 
directions, there seems to be no harm in inquiring whether 
from the oldest Chinese writing , which also is of considerable 
antiquity and may have come in part from Central Asia, 
some hints may be gleaned concerning the substantial 
meaning of some of the signs. Mr. C. J. Ball, in his Sumerian 
and Chinese , contemplated relations of both script and 
language. But, if we confine attention to the former, there 
seem to be some undoubted similarities, e.g. between the 
oldest signs for “ darkness ”, “ mountain ”, “ cross-roads ”. 
If the authorities on Chinese palaeography could be induced 
to scrutinize the “Indus” script, they might be able to 
contribute some suggestions. For instance, the “Indus” 
sign which is suggestive of mountain (No. clvii = Langdon 
119), and which is probably not “ mountain ”, that being 
Nds, cxxvi-vii = Langdon 53 = Sumerian kur , is of identical 
form with an old Chinese sign for “ fire ” or “ flames ”, 
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which also seems to have Sumerian analogies. It is found 
several times in conjunction with No. cclxiii (= Langdon 
No. 80), which resembles an old Chinese sign for “ light ”. 
The oldest Chinese form for “ heaven ”, “ god ” is apparently 
the sign for “ son ” under an angle (representing the sky), 
which angle is used in the Indus script. Naturally there are 
further possibilities which might seduce and delude an 
ignoramus in such matters. But those who have the requisite 
knowledge might elicit something reliable ; and clearly we 
should like to recognize in the Indus script signs representing 
“ son ”, x “ sun ”, “ moon ”, “ temple ”, “ king ”, “ Siva, the 
three-crested god ”, and certainly a sign for “ seal ” or 
cc amulet ”, which might well be one of the most common finals. 

But, even if an early material meaning of some signs is 
elicited, we are not necessarily, the writers remind us (p. 422), 
much furthered, since the Indus script may be using them in 
its own language with syllabic values representing that 
meaning in a language where they were first used (or in an 
intermediary language). In the case of Sumerian values this 
does not totally deprive such comparisons of possible 
significance : for in that case the pronunciation seems usually 
to be known, and as between material sense and sound a test 
could be applied to the Indus script in connection with any 
hypothesis as to the language. In such a hypothetical test 
the first choice would be, no doubt, the Dravidian : the 
Dravidians claim a very ancient civilization, and for some 
selected words a proto-Dra vidian form of appropriate antiquity 
might perhaps not be too speculative. The sign for “ great ”, 
which has the pronunciation gal, might prove decisive, if it 
could be shown to be used, either alone or in conjunction, as 
a mark of plurality, since in Tamil gal has that value — it 
cannot, however, be shown to be proto-Dravidian. 

A special feature of the Indus script which perhaps has 

1 If this were one of the fish signs (No. eecxxi — Langdon, No. 175), 
then the inscription on Professor Cook's seal (JRAS. 1932, pp. 47-8) 
would conveniently mean “ Of Axy son Az 
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helped to incline the experts towards a predominantly syllabic 
hypothesis is the use of diacritical marks Professor Langdon 
prefers to speak of 44 accents ”. This feature is considered 
to be unfamiliar elsewhere, and to invite comparison with the 
denotation of vowel modifications in later Indian alphabets. 
Sanskritists will be inclined to regard this as a delusive 
indication. They will be prone to think of the vowel signs 
as an invention of Sanskrit-speaking Pandits of a relatively 
late age, and unoriginal in both the Brahmi and the Kharosthi 
scripts. If that is so, those 44 accents ” which have, to use 
Mr. Sidney Smith’s expression, a 44 mechanical ” value, as 
belonging to signs in some positions (e.g. initial) and not in 
others, will be something else. The most likely supposi- 
tion is that they represent 44 postpositions ”, 44 postfixes ”, 
44 empty words ”, such as in agglutinative and monosyllabic 
languages we find employed to convey material and 
gram m atical relations. This has, of course, been contem- 
plated by the experts ; but perhaps it has not been sufficiently 
tested. Bor clearly the two commonest grammatical and 
material relations, namely 44 of ” and 44 in”, would tend to 
classify the terms to which they are appended. It will be 
noted, in fact, that the sign for 44 street ” or 44 cross-roads ” 
is for the most part followed by an 44 accent ” (No. xxxix) 
which attaches itself to certain selected signs, whereas others 
(e.g. Nos. Ixxii, etc.) decline it, and prefer No. ii (extremely 
common). Naturally, if such expressions as 44 street ”, 
44 wall ”, 44 house ”, etc., occur in the texts, we shall have to 
contemplate, along with names and titles, 44 addresses ” also 
as possible items of the information which the texts conceal. 

Any possibility of conceiving Sanskrit as the 44 Indus” 
language has been completely refuted by Sir John Marshall 
(pp. 110-12). Neither Sanskritists nor Indo-Europeanists will 
admit of Indo- Aryans in the Pan jab at such a date as 
3000 b.c., or as at such a time acquainted with cities and 
writing and with a god of the &iva type, and unacquainted 
with the horse. Mr. Gadd’s playful and non-committal 
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experiment (pp. 413-4) concerning Sanskrit putra “ son ”, as 
indicated by a certain collocation of signs, will probably be 
met with, the doubt whether the word existed at that time 
in that form : *putlos would be more likely. In the same 
way any representation of the Sanskrit anusvdra would be 
quite discountenanced. Is there, then, no contribution to 
be made from the Sanskrit side towards the solution of these 
problems ? Although the archaeological stratification at 
Mohenjo-daro may not require a period of more than circa 
500 years (in Sir John Marshall’s view, c. 3250-2750 b.c.), it 
seems hardly likely that the Indo-Aryans nowhere encountered 
any survival of the same civilization. They might, however, 
be as indifferent to it as the Hellenes were to the iEgean 
civilization, and perhaps they destroyed it. They were 
fighting tribes, and they brought into India, no doubt, a 
greater human vigour, a more metaphysical language and 
mind, and an inferior civilization. But it would be strange 
if there were no detectable traces of what they destroyed or j 
absorbed. The Sanskrit and Prakrit (and also the Dravidian) ! 
vocabularies must be scrutinized afresh : and the beginning ! 
made by Professor Pran Nath in investigating the religions j 
and superstitions must be followed further, especially in 
matters connected with Saivism. If the Indus people shared 
the philological proclivities of the Sumerians, it might be no 
accident that Sanskrit grammatical studies flourished earliest 
in the Panjab : it is curious that the early Sanskrit 
grammatical term guna , whose meaning of “ vowel 
strengthening 55 has no clear relation to its other senses, so 
closely resembles the Sumerian term gunu, applied to modified 
forms of signs which in pronunciation are to be reduplicated : 
perhaps, however, the mathematical idea of cc power ” or 
4£ times 55 may account for the particular technical sense of 
guna . The word mudrd “seal”, etc., is possibly of interest 
here; the Greek puvSpos denotes a “lump of [hot] metal”, 
and Sumerian mudru means “ comb ”. The “comb” sign 
exists, with unknown value in Sumerian, and it is common 
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on the Hyderabad pottery : in the Indus script, where it is 
frequent, it seems to be restricted to the (final) position, 
where a word for “ seal 55 or for “ impression 55 (in case a 
different sign should be read “ seal ”) might be in place. 

It would not be proper to omit all reference to Colonel 
Waddell’s pioneer attempt (Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
(1925), The Mahers of Civilization in Race and History (1929)) 
to decipher and expound the seals. In principle his method of 
finding likely Sumerian equivalents and recording their 
accepted syllabic values seems unexceptionable as an experi- 
ment, and he may have identified more signs than is yet 
admitted ; but his readings do not seem to satisfy 
Sumerologists, and they are associated with philological 
interpretations which are rather widely disapproved. 

313 . F. W. T. 


Mohenjo-daro — Indus Epigraphy 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to review in detail 
the contributions of Messrs. Mackay, Gadd, Smith, and 
Langdon to the elucidation of the Indus script, as set forth 
in Chapters xxi to xxiii of Sir John Marshall’s Memoir on 
Mohenjo-daro. Thanks to their efforts the direction of the 
writing is now definitely established, while valuable clues 
for further research have been suggested regarding the possible 
affinities of the script with Sumerian, Elamitic, and other 
contemporary scripts, as also with Brahmi. The pictographic 
significance of many of the signs has been established, and 
the presence of phonetic elements demonstrated. With 
the very limited material at their command, it is surprising* 
that so much should have been accomplished. It is, however, 
inevitable that in pioneer work of this kind mistakes should 
occur, some evidence be overlooked, certain inferences 
escape notice. Favoured then as I have been by my oppor- 
tunities to pay three protracted visits to Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa (1927, 1929, 1961) where, by the courtesy of the 
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Archaeological Department of the Government of India, 
I have been permitted to copy on the spot every inscription 
excavated up to April, 1931, and encouraged by the opinion 
of Oxford University, which granted me a doctorate for my 
research in connection with the Indus script between 1926 and 
1929, and by the discoveries I have since been able to make, 
I have endeavoured, in reviewing in the following pages 
the contributions of the above-mentioned scholars, to check 
every statement, weigh every inference, and fill as many 
lacunae as the present state of my knowledge of the subject 
seemed to warrant. And this must be my apology for the 
inordinate length of my review. 

Chapter XXI 

Page 373 : Seal No. 63, Hr. 1695, is incorrectly analysed. 
For No. 63 is clearly a fragment of a square seal. Perhaps 
1695 is a misprint, and 1964 is intended, ££ Seal ” No. 514. 
It will probably be fomid that the boss of this “ seal 55 has 
broken off, causing it to be wrongly identified. Wherever 
the error may lie it is very misleading, as faience does not 
appear to have been used at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa for 
making inscribed seals ; and I am doubtful whether any 
of the objects listed as faience seals are seals at all. 

Page 371 : ££ Cylinder Seals (?) 55 Objects Nos. 529-533 
are certainly not seals. In every case the sequence of signs 
shows that they were intended to be read direct, and not 
reversed. They are in just the opposite order to that in which 
they appear on the seals. Again, the signs are very lightly 
incised, not deeply as they are on the seals. N.B. — Objects 
almost identical, except for the absence of any script, are on 
exhibit in the Museum at Taxila, suggesting a link between 
Taxila and Mohenjo-daro, which has apparently been 
overlooked. 

Page 373 : ££ Button Seals.” B. 650 is an ordinary square 
££ Unicorn ” seal. It is No. 269 on pi. cx. Why it is classed 
as a button seal is not clear. As regards the remainder. 
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they are probably not seals at all but amulets, usually of 
faience and cast in a mould for economy, but occasionally 
prepared individually by incising on steatite. The boss 
is different from that on the seals, and probably was designed 
merely for suspension, not for gripping with the fingers. 
The same duality of incised and moulded objects is noticeable 
in the treasury receipts (?) of Harappa. 

Page 375: “Cube Seals.” These are clearly not seals 
at all, inasmuch as — 

(1) They are made in a material different from all other 
seals ; 

(2) They are impressed on some sides ; 

(3) They are not perforated ; 

(4) The imprints on them are typical seal imprints. 

If they themselves are sealed, how can they be seals ? When 
I read Hr. 3388, “ Seal ” No. 528, it showed clearly 11 ® |[ 
with “ unicorn ” below on one face, and the unicorn with 
defaced signs — probably the same — on another. E. 492 = Seal 
No. 526 showed the unicorn surmounted by defaced signs 
on four faces. A third I cannot identify with certainty, 
as it was without a museum number at the time of my visit 
in March, 1927. I have since seen another of these objects, 
again with a typical seal-imprint, but as this has not yet 
been published I must not describe it. I think enough has 
been said to make it clear that these objects are not seals, 
but probably votive objects, impressed before baking with 
the seal of the prospective owner on some sides, and scratched 
on the remainder to prevent those surfaces being used by 
unauthorized persons to inscribe their own names — to the 
diversion in their direction of the benefits to be obtained. 

Page 375 : “ Round seals with perforated boss.” Only 
three are published. And I have only seen one since, making 
four out of a total of over twelve hundred seals that have been 
dug up in Mohenjo-daro alone. Whereas in Mesopotamia 
three Indus seals of this type have been found out of a total 
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of seven Indus seals found in that land or, if we include 
the Indus seal with cuneiform characters, four out of eight. 
Unfortunately, these four Mesopotamian examples of the 
Indus circular press seal are not datable ; but if the analogy 
of the Sumerian circular press seal is any guide, we should 
expect them to be not later than 3000 R.o., or even 3500 b.c. 

Again, the four examples found in Mohenj o-daro show well- 
supported sequences, whereas the three from Mesopotamia 
show sequences of signs not paralleled elsewhere in the Indus 
script. But the ordinary square Indus seals found in 
Mesopotamia show the normal Mohenj o-daro sequences. In 
other words the square seals are in the Indus language, and 
were probably imported in the course of trade ; while the 
circular seals, though in the Indus script, are in a different 
language, and were probably manufactured in Mesopotamia 
for a Sumerian- or Semitic-speaking person of Indus descent, 
who though not speaking his ancestral language, used the 
sacred signs for sacrificial purposes, engraving his non- 
Indus names in Indus characters that the Indus gods might 
be in no doubt as to the identity of the donor of the sacrifices, 
which the sealings made from these seals doubtless 
accompanied. The seals in question are : — 

(1) Delaporte, Catalogue des Cylindres , Louvre , i, pi. ii, 
t. 24 ; 

(2) Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , January, 1932, 
p. 48. 

(3) An unpublished (?) seal in the Louvre, which I 
copied in 1928, and which reads : U § ( 'k 1 1 (see my 
Bodleian Manuscript “ The Script of the Indus Valley ”, 
p. 3, No. 11). 

With regard to the language of these three seals, there is 
of course the alternative possibility that they may be earlier 
than Mohenj o-daro, and figure the language of an earlier 
people. 

Page 376 : “ Round seals with no Boss and Inscribed on 
both Sides.” No. 527. The signs depicted on the imprint 
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are : ,, • This gives us a left to right reading in 

hi X 1 ^ 

each line, which is very improbable. Whereas if we take 
the signs as they are actually incised on the original we 


7 6 4 3 3 . ’ 

have, reading from right to left: ynijfin 1 J til a 9 W ^ 1C ^- 
xeaders of my Bodleian manuscript will recognize as the 
normal form of treasury receipt at Harappa with the well- 
represented sequences : 1, first element in officer’s name ; 
2, second element in officer’s name ; 3, ablative suffix ; 4, 
numeral 3 ; 5, co mm odity ; 6, numeral 3 ; 7 = cup, Sumerian 
“ sila It is clear then that No. 527 is to be read as written, 
and not from an impression, i.e. it is not a seal. 

“ Seals of Unusual Character.” Seal 18. The significance of 
the recurrence on the boss of a sign found on the face of the seal 
will be discussed later. Seal L. 323, Nos. 227, 230, and 356, 
has on face and reverse the same animal design accompanying 
different legends. Seal Hr. 2596, Nos. 252 and 378, has on 
face and reverse the same legend accompanying different 
animal designs. This proves, what may already be inferred 
from the fact that the same animal is found with a multitude 
of different legends, and the same name with several animals, 
that the relationship of animal to legend is coincidental. 
The animal is not added for the purpose of identifying the 
owner. It is not the man’s totem. These seals, containing 
as they do both names and living creatures, are probably 
manufactured for the purpose of stamping actual offerings, 
or tampons accompanying offerings. Such an offering, 
placed in the cattle-pounds outside the city — simply on the 
ground, for the domesticated elephant and humped bull, 
on a manger, for the domesticated ox ( cc unicorn ”) — and in 
troughs on the “ maidan ” at the edge of the jungle for wild 
animals (note the difference in the attitude of the wild elephant, 
No. 369, from that of the tame one, Nos. 362-7, 370-5), and 
carefully portraying all the essential elements of the transaction 
— the donor, the recipient, the receptacle — may be hoped 
by processes of sympathetic magic not only to attract the 
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correct recipient to the sacrifice, but also to confer the 
mystical results of the consumption thereof to the correct 
donor. Probably each man has his favourite tutelary deity. 
Perhaps in the case of L. 323 husband and wife have the 
same ; whereas in Hr. 2596 the same man has two favourites. 
If for any reason — e.g. an outbreak of smallpox — he may 
need to propitiate some third deity, doubtless he will have 
to make a new seal. If I am right in regarding — • as the 
dative post-fix, and that which precedes It as : (a) the word 
“god”, “goddess”, sometimes preceded, as in Indian 
languages, by the name of the particular deity ; ( b ) the name 
alone of the deity without suffixed “god”, “goddess”, 
then it is clear from the seals that many different deities are 
approached through the same animal. But this need not 
surprise in view of the immensity of the Hindu pantheon. 

Page 378, last line : “ Occasionally the arrangement of the 
characters is quite haphazard.” Never, to my knowledge. 
In the instances given all the signs are in the correct order 
and give sequences well represented elsewhere provided 
we read them correctly, viz. starting from the right of the top 
line and continuing boustrophedon. 

“ Purpose of the Seals,” pages 379-81 : To take the seals 
as amulets is impossible. For if they were, how do we account 
for the fact that in about 99 per cent of these objects the 
writing is reversed as compared with the writing on all 
embossed, stamped, and moulded objects, and with that on 
the copper tablets ? This reversed writing can only be 
explained as intended for reproduction by sealing. The 
almost complete absence of sealings impressed with these 
seals (most of the impressed objects have been cast from 
moulds and have not come from our seals) is readily understood, 
if their purpose was the stamping of unbaked clay to be 
carried outside the city with the offerings, as suggested 
above. They would all be yearly obliterated by the annual 
floods, if not earlier ! That the seals were intended for a 
religious purpose a moment’s reflection will show. Their 
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find-spots suggest that every family in Mohenjo-daro possessed 
a seal. Only religion can account for this universality. How 
many families in London to-day employ a seal ? But every 
family possesses (or used to possess) a Bible ! That occasion- 
ally a man who happened to be a merchant used his seal for the 
mundane purpose of authenticating his merchandise, or a potter 
his pottery, is only to be expected. But it is significant that 
even these rare occurrences suggest that he sometimes tried 
to avoid reproducing the sacred animal — he pressed on the 
inscribed portion only — as though fearful of sacrilege ! Again, 
it is significant that with one exception pottery is always 
stamped with a different kind of seal — a seal that gives a 
name or initial only. 

Direction of Writing : The only published seals reading 
from left to right are Nos. 167 and (possibly) 302. In both 
these cases the animal is also facing left instead of right. 
But it does not follow that this is of consequence ; for in 
Nos. 112, 341, 376 the animal is reversed though the direction 
of the writing is not. 

Page 383, footnote 2 : The object in front of the animal 
in Seal 550 is simply the sign El in its normal place in the 
script, viz. final. It appears where it does merely because 
there is no room for it in the top line. A similar example 
of displacement for lack of space is illustrated on the same 
plate, No. 554. Cf. 534. 

“ Standard in front of animal.” This I take to be a sort 
of manger. What Mr. Mackay calls the manger, page 385, 
is what I have described above as a feeding-trough. It 
is significant that this object is not found with the ox 
(“ unicorn”), the Brahmani bull, and the elephant. Now 
these animals were certainly domesticated, as their tranquil 
pose shows. All the animals, that are shown accompanied 
by this feeding-trough are either known to us to be wild — 
the tiger and rhino — or, if now domesticated were probably 
then wild — the buffalo and short-horned bull — as is suggested 
by their charging attitude. There seems then to be a 
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connection between the feeding-trough and the wild or angry 
nature of the animal. I suggest that here we have an exhibi- 
tion of sympathetic magic. If the animal which it is desired 
to attract to the offering is not likely to come to it, since he 
will have no knowledge of its existence, he must be attracted 
by figuring the place or local of the offering. This is done 
by depicting the receptacle. In the case of domesticated 
animals the necessity does not arise, as they will be led to the 
offering. It is to be observed that where composite or mythical 
animals are figured there is no ££ manger Perhaps because 
in these cases the offering is not destined to be consumed 
by any real animal, but offered direct to the deity . . . 
through the sacrificial fire (?). 

££ Seal Impressions/ 5 p. 393. Of all the ££ sealings 55 figured, 
only Nos. 6, 7, 15, 16, 21-3, and 30 could possibly have 
been produced from the types of seals figured in this volume. 
And of these the only two which show clear traces of having 
been so stamped are Nos. 6 and 30. The remainder have 
been made from moulds, giving indeed names and animals 
known to us from the seals, but usually differently arranged, 
e.g. giving a horizontal instead of vertical juxtaposition of 
animal and legend. These moulds were probably of wood, 
as none appear to have survived. 

“ Copper Tablets, 55 p. 398 : Certainly not seals, as the 
writing is always direct, never reversed. I can only explain 
the presence of the feeding-trough on the supposition that its 
original significance has been forgotten ; that it has become 
stereotyped into a mere cult object closely associated with the 
sacred (?) animal, and therefore reproduced with him regardless 
of intention. These copper tablets are generally regarded 
as late ; and possibly by this time the original purpose of 
engraving the sacred animal on seals had been lost sight of, 
and had, by the time of these copper tablets, become merely 
heraldic. The names on these tablets are certainly proper 
names, nearly all of which can be completely paralleled from 
the seals. 
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The really interesting question is, granted these tablets 
bear proper names, how do we account for the comparative 
paucity of names, the frequent recurrence of the same name, 
and even the occurrence of two names on the same tablet, 
one of which is found repeated alone on other tablets. I 
have seen three instances of this. I think it will be difficult 
to avoid the conclusion I drew in 1929, that in these copper 
tablets we have coins, or stamped ingots, and in the names so 
frequently repeated the name of the king or magistrate, 
sometimes together with his successor designate. One must 
also observe the complete absence, from all the 104 copper 
tablets I have copied at Mohenjo-daro, of the ablative suffix 
| . This sign is invariable on the Harappa receipts (they run 
to nearly a hundred), common on the votive tablets, and not 
infrequent on the seals. But there is naturally no place 
for it on a coin. 

One must congratulate Mr. Mackay and his staff on the 
excellence of the photographs of the seals and sealings and, 
if I may reveal a secret, Mrs. Mackay on her remarkable 
success in delineating the animal designs on the copper 
tablets, which were often so faint or blurred on the originals 
as to be almost untraceable. 

Chapter XXII 

Page 407 : How far may the signary be regarded as 
complete? Very nearly, I think. The 1,400 inscriptions I 
have copied on objects excavated subsequently to the 
material utilized in this volume have revealed very few 
new signs, and these mainly compounds of signs here 
published. 

The contention that, because certain signs (e.g. the bird 
signs) are “ faithful representatives of the originals ”, there- 
fore the script has “ not been worn down to conventional 
summaries ” is not warranted by the evidence. Thus an 
examination of the sequences shows that M has been worn 
down to H, to f M to jvf s etc. 
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Sign ccclxxxvii : It is not likely that this is a compound. 
The upper portion is simply a modifying element of the 
phonetic order. It occurs with several signs in circum- 
stances where it cannot possibly be taken for If, e.g. 

Ill, if. 0 , 9 vnci <$ , ($',<&. 

The sign £ which is grouped under cccxlix is quite 
distinct from $ , which belongs to the fish group. 

No. cccxlviii is for fX and related to Jd . 

No. cclxi is clearly a compound of U and ; cf. 

W* t+t+V- 

No. cccxxii, hardly a table ! Since it consists of the 
sign X ^ 5 a fairly common modifying element ; cf. 

*€. ‘T, ; X t Y,n.rr- It^ppears 

to indicate the vowel o in combination with those signs 
that are too broad at the top to take the normal form ^ , 
both forms being apparently derived from the detached 
form sf = o. 

Page 408 : I am unable to follow the logic of the contention 
that O^b occurs especially where 1/ or ^ would be 
expected. The commonest group with this sign and its variant 
is ® /& , which I have found eighteen times preceding this 
sign, but never once before If or ^ . The modifications of 
the fish sign are puzzling if we seek a pictographic explanation, 
but understandable if we adopt a phonographic one. That 
the pictograph is indeed a fish is clear from the form of the 
fish in the crocodile’s mouth, pi. cxvi, No. 20. 

Page 409 : “ Modifications of signs.” To explain the nature 
and principles of sign modification would require a treatise 
in itself, and I would refer the reader to my manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Suffice it here to summarize a 
few points. '*** and JL detached are the vowels i, % ; enclosed, 
they indicate a modification of the vowel in the enclosing 
sign. ^ is o in composition ; ) is the vowel u ; 

below a sign is u in composition ; << so placed is u ; above 
a sign it is l ; u preceded or followed by a vowel has the 
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value v. Thus : ) J !) , / is w; A ,)\ ,1 , etc., is w. 
•••• between vowels is the semi-vowel y, and is frequently 
inserted in these texts between words (and even between 
names that are elsewhere found as complete texts) for the 
sake of euphony, to prevent a hiatus when one word ends 
with a vowel and the next begins with one. 

The so-called “ enclosures 55 are with one exception simply 
signs taken apart for the purpose of inserting another sign 
or signs with which they are to be read as a single word. 

Thus, \ | is for 1 1 -II 11 I have not met. In every case 

where I have found two 11 on the same text the sequences 
have shown that each has belonged in sense to the sign 
preceding or following, i.e. the two I! are not mutually 
connected, do not form an enclosure. (** ") is for 0 when the 
size of the sign to be inserted is too big to write it legibly 

within. ) ) is )) taken apart. \\ ! I have not seen, but 

there are several examples of V and its variant ” 

where it is clearly taken apart to make a compound, just 

as we have !! for , and 1,1 for /JJ . The only 

genuine enclosure is 8 *:***! . This is not a compound, but a 
phonetic modification, probably changing the value of the final 
consonant of the word or syllable it encloses into Visarga. 
It is not possible to regard ccclxxxvi as ^ ^ for the 

sequences show it is a mere graphic variant of the former* 
For the relation of the Indus script to Sumerian see the sign 
list appended to my Bodleian manuscript. 

Mr. Gadd is to be congratulated on the caution and 
moderation with which he has formulated his deductions 
regarding the script on pages 411-13. With his speculation 
(c), however, on page 414, I am unable to agree. Since 
he wrote a seal has been found complete and clear, bearing 
nothing (apart from the “ unicorn ”) but 'f ill . It is hardly 
possible, then, that this group should be other than a complete 
name in itself. It cannot therefore signify ec son 55 . From. 
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Mr. Gadd’s description I recognize Harappa H. 173 as the seal 
numbered 2789 in the Harappa museum. It reads : — 

j£> 

Now each of these three groups is found elsewhere as a 
complete seal inscription by itself. I think it is only possible 
to conclude that this was a seal containing the names of three 
persons, not unlike the ££ burgul ” seals affixed to Sumerian 
contracts. 

The Sign Manual 

It is a pity that the compilers did not arrange the texts 
so that the key signs appear one above the other ; and that 
those texts showing the key sign in the same contexts are 
not grouped together, e.g. in Table ccxl (pi. cxxv), Nos. 
41, 24, 140, 442, 212 should have been placed in succession, 
with Sign ccxl in 24 vertically below the same sign in 41, etc. 
If this had been done certain uniformities of sequence would 
have been immediately apparent, and Mr. Gadd would 
have been enabled to advance to the next step — the isolation 
of those signs which form distinct groups. By adopting this 
method I have succeeded in isolating 242 distinct groups, 
which are appended to this note. From this it is a short step 
to separating names from titles, commodities, gods" names, 
and isolating the grammatical suffixes. Furthermore, this 
treatment of sequences enables one to determine, often with 
absolute certainty, whether signs similar in appearance are 
to be regarded as (a) mere graphic variants, ( b ) allied and 
occasionally interchangeable though distinct, or ( c ) totally 
distinct. 

££ The Mechanical Nature of the early Indus Writing,” page 
416 : ££ Sign Ixxiii is able to stand by itself.” This is not 
proven. The only text to support this statement is No. 
547 ; and this is clearly but a fragment of a seal, which may 
well have contained other signs. 
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Page 417 : To call Ixvi a modified form of lxv, and Ixxv a 
modified form of lxxiii, and so on throughout the sign manual, 

is misleading. Tor can apparently follow any sign, being 

in effect a grammatical post-fix. 

“ Numeral signs 55 : “ This mechanical characteristic of the 
modified signs, which throws them into a forward position as 
compared with the simple signs. 55 This generalization is far 
too sweeping. 1J modified by internal strokes is essentially 
quasi-final, i.e. occurring at the end of a name group, where 
it is clearly doing duty for If simple, the modification being 
of a phonetic order (i.e. a vowel change) required by what 
follows in accordance with principles of vowel harmony. 
Incidentally, simple If is itself sometimes found medial and 
even initial. " 0 is not always initial — I have twice seen it 
final — while cxv, which Mr. Smith says can only occupy an 
initial position, is by himself shown as final in No. 476 (see 

pi. cxxiii, first entry). Again, some modifications, e.g. J I 

have a tendency to throw their signs not forward but backward 
to the end of the text. The fish group when thus modified is 
usually final, when unmodified hardly ever (see cccxxxi and 
cccxxxiv ; cf, also 0 and 'fj modified and unmodified). The 
tendency which Mr. Smith discerned does not apply to 
modifications as such, but only to the particular detached 
“modifications 55 and , and this not because they are 
modifications, but because , being often the liaison sign 
between words, that which precedes it will naturally tend 
to appear in the first half of this text, and ••'•••, being the 
dative post-fix, and the dedication being always prefaced to 
the rest of the inscription, that which precedes must 
necessarily appear at the beginning of the text. 

Page 417 : “ Small and large signs, 55 plate ccclxxviii, 
Nos. 65 and H. 54. The small -n- is here identical with the 
large || ; but it is erroneous to conclude that the small ..!L 
is always identical with the large |]. The large is never 
found for the small in the commonest sequences, ”0 "0 
The small is never found for the large in the commonest 
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sequence, $11* The only case where the small is used for 
the large is where it is initial and there is insufficient room 
above the horn of the “ unicorn ” to draw it full length. 
This accounts for the slight shortening in No. 65, and the 
more pronounced shortening in H. 54. Even here, however, 
it is distinctly longer than the final JL in the text, which is 
the true short incorrectly reproduced as -L in the 
sign manual (see the photograph of the original seal in the 
Illustrated London News , 4th October, 1924). It is on this 
incorrect reproduction in his sign manual, and his failure to 
recognize that the right-hand sign was merely j) slightly 
truncated, that Mr. Smith .appears to have built his entire 
theory of the 4 4 mechanical ” similarity of the “ modifications ” 
and the ce numeral ” signs. The truth is that there are three 
distinct signs that can be written with two vertical strokes : 
viz. (a) jj long, sometimes a numeral = 20 (?), but usually 
a mere homophonous (?) phonogram; (b) - {l - short, usually 
written on a level with the axis of the inscription = 2, the 
digit ; (c) ~!L short, invariably written above the axis, and on a 
level with the top of the line = the dative post-fix, probably 
pronounced 1. The “ collocation of modified beginning 
signs and numeral signs ” exists only in Mr. Smith’s imagina- 
tion. There is no evidence to suggest that LL is normally 
followed by a numeral sign. It is followed by nearly every 
sign known to the script. There is hardly a name group in 
the script that is not found preceded by it. In every case 
where one of these numeral signs is found to follow - it 
can be shown from the sequences that it is to be read with 
the sign following, and not with e.g. : — 

Tm Jim , ( f Jj _ 'f.'Jj _ pi p" _ pm _ • 

These groups, frequent after •*”*• , are even more frequent 
without it, and sometimes appear as complete texts in them- 
selves. The fact that, when occurring on the same texts as 
J.L , they are invariably found immediately after . !!. 9 
is explained when we remember that these groups are not 
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proper names at all, but numerated commodities, and that it 
is the unvarying practice with this amazingly methodical 
race to place the commodity offered immediately after the 
name of the person to or for whom it is offered (i.e. 
immediately after the preface) followed, if necessary, by the 
name of the donor. The full formula is <e To (or for) x } so 
many articles, from So-and-so the (title or profession). The 
exact order is : 1, god’s name ; 2, dative post-fix ; 3, number ; 
4, article ; 5, man’s name ; 6, ablative post fix ; 7, title. 
Any one or more of these elements may be omitted, but the 
order, so far as I am aware, is never reversed. 

Sign Manual, No. X, Seal 130 : " is for Y *!!! 5 cf. xvii, 

No. 71. Several other occurrences of have since come 

to light, always with an enclosed sign that is found elsewhere 
with 8 or some other digit. As a matter of fact Sign X as 
a sign in itself does not appear to occur in the Indus script, 
no doubt because the eye can easily read Hi/ = 4. It is only 
when we get on to the higher digits that it becomes desirable 
(as in Proto-Elamite) to write in two registers. ! t ) ” is 
probably for ) “!!, for ) has been found preceded by the digits 
2 to 5, and is evidently peculiarly liable to association with 
numerals. X, No. 162, is wrongly copied. The original (seen 
in a looking-glass) reads U U !! 1 1' ?! 0 . Other examples of JJ \ " 
have since come to light, sometimes with the variant ^ 
which seems to place it beyond doubt that it stands for } “[} . 
Sign X therefore does not exist. It is but a portion of signs 
In! and “JJ divided for the purpose of writing a compound 
ideogram (or phonogram). Apparently any two or more signs 
forming a single concept (not necessarily a single word) 
may be thus compounded (see Appendix II). 

Sign No. ccxix can, according to Mr. Smith, be written 
either to the right or left of numeral signs, This is incorrect. 
In inscriptions reading normally, i.e. from right to left, 
(j invariably appears on the left of the numeral. This can 
be proved by taking any text in which \J plus numeral is 
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found along with any other signs in one and the same line, 
e.g. H. 239, 319, to which I could add many others not yet 
published. It is only when [) plus numeral occurs as the sole 
inscription on the reverse of an object inscribed on both sides 
that we find U to the right of the numeral. And the explana- 
tion is simple. A large number — about 40 per cent — of the 
objects inscribed on both sides read on the reverse from left 
to right, as can be seen from an examination of the sequences. 
This is only what we should expect in a script that is 
frequently written boustrophedon. 

Page 419 : Mr. Smith says : c ‘ There is only the probability 
that in certain cases the c numeral J signs denote numbers.” 
We can go a little further than this. A more detailed examina- 
tion of the sequences would have revealed that certain signs 
like J^l , ft. and ll are found associated with one numeral 
only, while others, such as Y and $ are associated with 
nearly every known variety of numeral sign. Surely we may 
conclude that in the latter cases the numeral signs denote 
numbers, while in the former they are probably only homo- 
phones of the numerals they depict. 

Page 420 : H. 148. To take the penultimate sign as having 
a sense in itself seems (at any rate in this context) to ignore 
the obvious. A glance at Table xliii will show that the 
combination f/ occurs no less than seven times, always 
final. Surely there can be no doubt that these signs are to be 
read together as one concept, not as independent ideograms ? 
Is it possible that Mr. Smith did not recognize in the form 
^ a graphic variant of f ? Apparently he did not, for 
we find f classed as a sign sui generis (cclxxii). And what of 
signs f and Y> their manifold variants — two of the 
commonest signs in the texts ? (see Professor Langdon’s 
sign list, page 439, Nos. 96, 97). They have not been listed 
at all ! In view of this it seems superfluous to attempt to 
correct the sign-manual in detail. The reader can correct the 
key signs for himself by referring to the sign list attached to 
this note. 
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Page 421. To read the signs on Seal 435 as a series of 
separate words — i.e. to ignore the association of and Vn — * s 
not permissible. The explanation that the reverse (No. 440) 
stops short at f 0 ] is not far to seek. I )( 1 is a separate ideogram 
— probably a title. 1$ is a detachable terminal element in 
proper names, but is a man’s name, of which the 

first element is a prefix and the two following the root. 
f] Z 00 is abbreviated to f] on the reverse (No. 440). 
In modern languages we use the initial letter of a name for 
abbreviations ; but we are not so compelled by logic. To a 
people more familiar with speech than with writing it would 
probably occur to use the stressed rather than the initial 
letter or syllable for purposes of abbreviation. In the case 
of Seal No. 18 the first two signs are the owner’s name. It is 
the second sign which we find reproduced on the boss as an 
abbreviation. The boss has been specially flattened, unlike 
the bosses of any other seals, in order to receive this sign, 
which has been deeply engraved, like the signs on the face, 
evidently for the purpose of sealing. The owner could there- 
for either seal with the face of the seal (he would do so doubtless 
for religious occasions) giving his full name and designation, 
or with the boss of the seal alone giving his “ initial ” only 
(doubtless for secular occasions). Further evidence of the 
habit of using abbreviations for secular purposes is furnished 
by the stamped pottery, chiefly at Harappa, where abbrevia- 
tions are frequent. The commonest is the single sign *7* 
Another is § | . One pot has a solitary X painted on it. 
A bangle is engraved with the single sign 8. On pottery 
found with the owner’s name scratched on it after firing, 
single signs are more common than whole names, e.g. 

# i>n X- 

So, then, in No. 340 f) appears in abbreviation of, or, as 
we should say, as the “ initial” for, I do not 

think we need look further than this for the explanation 
of the apparent anomaly of this Seal 335/340, which seems 
to have puzzled several epigraphists. 
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Chapter XXIII 

Page 423 : “ It is not possible to separate words and sign 
groups/’ I disagree. A tabulation of all the sequences occurring 
on some two thousand odd inscriptions that I have copied from 
the originals in the Museums at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
has shown me that certain associations of signs are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as forming single words, names, 
or concepts. These words seldom extend to more than two 
signs (and the large majority of these signs are of very common 
occurrence), suggesting that the language is bi-syllabic, 
i.e. that some, at any rate, of the roots of the language are 
tri-literal. A list of these words, names, and concepts is 
given at the end of this note. (Appendix I.) 

c£ This script is in no way even remotely connected with the 
Sumerian or Proto-Elamitic signs. 55 This generalization 
Professor Langdon revises in his postscript. That the 
languages are unconnected is probable, and the phonetic 
value of the signs may well be different. But that they are 
unrelated in origin seems to be contradicted by the number 
of resemblances that seem to be too close to be explained 
by coincidence. As early as 1926 Professor Sayce pointed 
out to me the obvious resemblance of the Indus script to 
Proto-Elamitic. I do not accept Professor Langdon’s 
explanation (page 455) of the difference in the phonetic values 
of the respective Sumerian and Brahmi equivalents of Indus 
signs. Admitting for the sake of argument that his 
Sumerian and Brahmi equivalents for Indus Nos. 2 and 14 
are correct, I should take the Brahmi as giving the correct 
phonetic value, since Brahmi is, as he has shown, a lineal 
descendant of the Indus script when the latter was probably 
completely syllabic (it is already largely syllabic as we have 
it in 3000 B.c.). While I should regard the Sumerian phonetic 
value as entirely irrelevant, since the connection of the 
Sumerian and Indus scripts, being almost certainly that of 
collateral descent from a common ancestor rather than the 
result of borrowing one from the other, refers us to a remote 

flat P P Aft £ 1.1 T» 1 V TlKyfrkWi zLflAA T> r-* 4-T,~ J 
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was surely in a purely pictographic or ideographic stage, 
with the corollary that any parallels between the signs of 
its descendants would indicate an ideographic only and not a 
phonetic relationship. 

Page 425, “ The Susa Seal ” : Subsequent finds have 
convinced me that Professor Langdon’s No. 194 is distinct 
from No. 193. 

I differ to some extent from Professor Langdon regarding 
the reading of the seals discovered in Mesopotamia, repro- 
duced on pages 425, 426. But it is only fair to observe that 
we have on these pages not photographs of the Professor’s 
own transcription, but of copies thereof made by an amanuensis 
in India. My readings in the case of Nos. 1, 2, and 4 below 
are taken from the originals (reversed). My reading of No. 3 
is taken from the photograph in R.A. xxii, p. 99 ; that 
of No. 5 from the photograph (reversed) in JR AS., 1925, 
pi x, opp. p. -698; that of No. 6 (see JRAS ., July, 1931, 
p. 595) from the original (reversed) in the Ashmolean Museum 
(No. 1931, 119) ; that of No. 7 from the photograph (reversed) 
in JRAS., January, 1932, p. 48. No. 8 I copied from the 
original (reversed) in the Louvre (unpublished). 

No. i. y iiii No. 2 . 

No. 3. r T f No. 4. 

No. 5. wmf No. 6. VTMlMf 

No. 7. M ( ( No. 8. V@(iM 

Nos. 2, 7, 8 are circular. Their shape and sequence 
are unusual, and they were probably manufactured in 
Mesopotamia. Ditto No. 1, which is cylindrical. The 
remainder show normal Indus sequences and shape, and are 
doubtless of Indian origin. The fourth sign in No. 1 is unique* 
The first sign in No. 4 is found on a seal (unpublished) from 
Cunenjo-daro, near Mohenjo-daro, where it is a clear 
pictograph of a man with bow and arrow in each hand. 

Pages 424 and 427, <£ Egyptian affinities.” “The Indus 
inscriptions resemble the Egyptian hieroglyphs.” The only 
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parallels that I have been able to detect are the homo signs. 
Like the Egyptians the Indus scribes depicted the homo 
signs in full silhouette, whereas the Sumerians show the head 
and neck, or head and bust (e.g. in LU = man), only. 

Page 427 : “ Nothing can be determined about the [direction 
of] Proto-Elamitic writing/ 5 I disagree. The Proto-Elamitic 
sequences clearly show that Father Scheil is right in reading 
the Proto-Elamitic texts from top to bottom, i.e. from right 
to left in the original upright position of the signs, before 
the scribes inclined the tablet 90° to the left. 

Page 428. Under “ accents 55 , first paragraph, penultimate 
line, delete C£ or ] \ is never found alone, but only as 

part of j J . It is difficult to take detached and as 

Visarga and Anuswara respectively, unless we are going to 
give a totally different value to • and * **• detached to their 
value when enclosed within a sign. For in the latter case 
there is little doubt they indicate vowel modifications. These 
vowel modifications are exactly paralleled in Brahmi, viz. 

= - or ^ about the axis of a sign = a or e; 

--or A = o ; — u ; V'*' — u. It is difficult to identify 

either Visarga or Anusvara in the Indus script ; but in view 
of : (a) the doubt attaching to the value of the sign l ' on 

the Asoka inscriptions ; ( b ) the alternative form I- ; for ,* J 

(once only it is true) in the Indus script ; (c) the fact that { J 

is always found enclosing a final or quasi-final sign ; (d) the 
fact that Visarga is one of the few final consonants permitted 

in Sanskrit by the rules of Sandhi. I regard J J as the most 

probable equivalent of Visarga in our texts. It must be 
noticed also that [**** ! makes no sense-change but only a 
sound-change in the Indus script, the antecedents of a sign 
so enclosed being the same as with the sign unenclosed. 

I do not follow Professor Langdon when he says that ****■ 
added to Brahmi A and 1 lengthens them to A and 1. The 
stroke that lengthens a in Brahmi is not but - . Again, 
it would be rash to assume the identity of the Indus oblique 
, placed at the bottom of Nos. 50 and 130, with the 
Indus vertical , written at the ton of th* h‘np nr waw+aA 
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in the upper portion of a sign. On the analogy of Brahmi we 
should expect this nether oblique stroke to indicate u. 

Nos. 47 and 48 are shown by their respective sequences 
to be distinct. I hesitate to accept Professor Langdon’s 
identification of No. 48 with Brahmi ma. For there is 
nothing in the Brahmi script to suggest that the Indus 
signs were turned 90° to the left when evolved into Brahmi. 

To conclude regarding accent “ A Quite apart from the 
evidence of Brahmi, there is strong internal evidence in 
the Indus texts themselves for reading detached as i . 
For is frequently found after final signs and before initial 
signs ; i.e. its place is often intermediate between whole 
words or names. On several occasions I have found it 
separating two groups of signs each of which groups are 
elsewhere found as complete texts in themselves. Yet it is 
no mere divider, as in Sabaean, for it is only found between 
certain names. I think only one explanation is possible : it 
is required between names only when one ends in a vowel 
and the next begins with a vowel ; i.e. to avoid a hiatus. 

therefore here has the value that in English we represent 
by a semi- vowel, y or w, which means that its true vowel 
value is i or w. I prefer i } as I think we can already detect 
the detached vowel u in the sign ) ,). Consider a moment 
accent H. I agree with Professor Langdon in regarding 
Y as accent A after a slanted line. But we can go further. 
An examination of the sequences shows the variants ) t ') l ), 
etc. In other words the slanted line is a simplification 
of ) / X Now this is a sign by itself. We next note the 
group / , which the sequences show also appears as X X , A > 
etc. Again the sequences show that / is invariably to 
be read with the sign preceding it and / with the sign 
following it. Again ^ frequently occurs where we should 
expect the dative suffix e.g. l /% alternates with on 
our texts. If we take **** as i and / as u this gives us wi, 
which we may explain as the dative suffix l pronounced with 
a labial glide after a syllable ending in u. But if we take 
us u it becomes impossible to account for '/ taking the 
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place of But if ** 1 is i, / must be u. If / $ were the only 
case where / stands for the dative suffix we might deny this, 
and urge that / may be merely a repetition of the final 
consonant in $, on the well-known principle of the phonetic 
complement. But then how do we account for initial 
y), y etc ? It is most unlikely that ,)a( (and one 
could add several more) all end in the same final consonant. 
It is much more likely that they all end in the same vowel, 
and that / is inserted because a glide is required. And as 
it is not the palatal glide “ y ” (for that is) •**- , it must be the 
labial “ w ? \ This being so it is natural also that / always 
goes with the sign preceding it. Equally natural that the 
syllable A — u (in composition) + u (detached) = uw, goes 
with the sign following it, since it is a closed soft syllable, 
and cannot be allowed as final by the rules of Sandhi. The 
form / for detached u explains its shape >** in composition. 

Accent B. B. 23 may be either / or / , but hardly both ; 
for the sequences suggest that they are distinct signs. B. 30 
is more likely to be 28&, which has a variant form D, or 
even No. 33, than No. 125. No. 126 is perhaps distinct from 
232, for I have seen a seal on which both occur. No. 11 is 
pictographically distinct, being shown by its sequences to be 
a simplified form of 0, probably a lateen sail with mast. 1 
No. 6 is probably a spade. The sequences show that it is 
quite distinct from No. 11. Moreover, it is found with the 
variants ^ and £ , where the shape of the upper stroke 
seems to preclude the possibility of regarding it as O (still 
less as O ) modified by --- . To regard two strokes — apparently 
indifferently vertical, horizontal, or oblique, and attached 
anywhere to the sign, above, below, or in the middle — as 
being equal to u or d (indifferently) in Brahmi, when in 
that script we know that it is the position of the attached 
stroke or strokes that is all-important, determining whether 
the vowel is to be read i, 5 , or u, and to ignore the fact that 

1 For the proof of all the statements I make in this note regarding the 
evidence of sequences, the reader is referred to my manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, vol. ii, “ Tables. ” 
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in the Indus script also the texts themselves show that the 
position of the strokes is significant — $ ^ ^ are clearly 
distinct in value, being found on the same text — is surely to 
do violence to all the evidence. 

To regard the addition of three strokes as signifying i 
seems unwarranted. On the analogy of Brahmi it would be 
more rational to regard as equal to l. 

No 49. The sequences show that the two signs are identical. 
The first form is but a simplification of the second. 

Sign 26 is incorrect, owing no doubt to the defaced nature 
of the seal, making a clear photograph impossible. In my 
copy of the original the sign is . 

No. 274 is, as I have shown above, only part of a sign. 
It cannot, therefore, be identified with B. 4. 

B. 1 seems to be much more reminiscent of Sign 19, one 
variety of which is H (see Seals 342, 237). 

Accent G. It is significant that this “accent 55 is found 
once only. The text is defaced ; but it must be noted that 
ill is itself a well-represented sequence, while the * l! on 
the left may be part of 111 . I am inclined, therefore, to regard 

II II as non-existent as an entity. But if it is the sign on 

Seal No. 39, it does not follow that it forms one whole with 
the two preceding signs. And further, if we do read H^ll, 
and take it as one group, I would sooner interpret it as 4 s 
plus 4, on the reasoning given earlier in this note, than as 
an “ accent 5 \ 

Accents D and E. D is only half of E, as explained earlier. 
My analysis of Seal 373 is “ accent E enclosing the whole 
word Seal 348 makes this reading certain. Here we 

have identical inscriptions except that in 348 the accent 
encloses the last syllable only of the word, whereas in 373 it 
encloses the whole word. But as the effect of the accent is 
to modify the sound of the final consonant of the word, it 
would be epigraphically a matter of indifference to the scribe 
whether he wrote it round the final syllable only, or round 
the word as a whole. It follows I am unable to accept Professor 
Langdon's explanation of accent E as an on and off glide. 
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I regard it rather as a product of Sandhi, indicating that a 
syllable properly ending in a soft consonant is here to be 
pronounced with the corresponding hard consonant. It 
may not have the value Visarga in our texts ; but it may 
well be that the Aryans, on account of this usage, gave it the 
value of Visarga when they borrowed it. 

Accent F is not an accent at all, but the numeral 8 (see 
above). 

Accent G does not exist. Of the seals quoted against 
No. 232c, viz. Seals 131 and 39, the most plausible analysis 
is — No. 39: ^J/ = one group ; iS 0 = one group. No. 131 
[i.e. V.S. 3391, which was clear and unbroken at the time 
I copied it] : Yliin = one group ; “0 — one group. 

Accent H I have dealt with under accent A. No. 2646, 

Seal 113, reads m , / . 7 ; III ; cf. Seal No. 192, which 

reads Vj/i 

I. The cc circumflex ” accent, and J, I have explained 
earlier as = o. I do not take No. 25 as an instance of J . I 
think it is a single pictograph belonging to the same group as 
Nos. 5, 7, and 63. No. 1206 is also a single pictograph. 
Incidentally this pictograph has itself since been found 
modified by J, viz. : ^ . 

Page 430 : Determinatives. No. 68 : I have seen this 
sign some forty times. It is almost invariably found following 
Nos. 47 or 50. Surely it is not possible to regard it as other 
than part of a proper name. 

No. 124 is only found after a very limited number of signs : 
nearly always one of the fish group or the word |||\1) • 
No. 130 is of too rare occurrence to justify any deduction. 
No. 182, when terminal, is invariably preceded by No. 87, and 
when it is other than terminal, as in Seals 218, 117, H. 32, 
it is clearly not a post-fix at all. 

No. 87 is almost invariably final, and there are strong 
prima facie reasons for regarding it as a determinative. 
But it is difficult so to regard its inflected forms, which are 
never found final, though often with the same antecedents, 
and therefore the same meaning. Since the sense is the same 
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why is the sign often (but not always) inflected when followed 
by other signs, and never once in all the hundreds of instances 
when it is final ? Surely only for phonetic reasons — some 
application of the principle of vowel harmony with reference 
to the quality of the following syllables. But if this is admitted, 
then was certainly pronounced. This lessens the likelihood 
of its being a determinative. 

No. 190 is only found once in the published texts, nor 
have I seen it elsewhere in the 2,000 inscriptions I have 
copied. It is therefore not possible to dogmatize about it. 

Nos. 193 and 195 are distinct signs, as the sequences show. 
They are found nearly always final, but, like No. 124, are 
peculiarly frequent after two or three signs, viz. No. 193 
after /\ f \$\ No. 195 after 9 m * ^his, 

again, suggests a final element in particular names rather 
than a determinative. 

No. 198. If this is a prefixed determinative why is it so 
definitely prefixed to certain signs only ; e.g. it is prefixed 
to the tree sign in eleven out of thirty-six occurrences. 

Nos. 204, 205. Is certainly a prefix in many contexts. On 
the other hand, it seems definitely to form a single word when 
prefixed to with which I have found it ten times. Again, 
in many contexts it appears to be the final element in a concept 
that commences with a numeral. It would therefore seem 
safer to regard it when prefixed as an initial element in 
names rather than as a determinative. 

On the whole, then, we must conclude that an examination 
of the evidence tends to eliminate the probability of the 
presence of determinatives in the Indus script. 

The outstanding contribution of Professor Langdon to 
the study of the Indus script is his perception that Brahmi 
was its lineal descendant. Professor Langdon wrote this 
chapter in 1927. Five years’ subsequent research, with four 
times the material at Professor Langdon’ s disposal, has only 
served to convince me of the correctness of this brilliant 
hypothesis which Professor Langdon was the first scholar to 
conceive. 
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fflIV.dim.tt V.3.0 V.>.V©V.,. 
.V V,,.® v,..ev,»£ V.$.<p§Y,WV.i 

v Vn.®v.».oc v.isMXf.uU 

v*.i UmV v*w*.w* K./„- 

t ik.lllfo# $ M.3.H7 .i,J i,i/l/.i 7 .;Hll/.i4 

.iiv^n f m.% ixf 4»vnY. J ,.irrf.*o 

4- # «.t^ J7.H i.si.li ss.&jk (S # ^ t:? i- 
Xhf&fhi.a $ u.cCf i=f f hM to H ,y f 
ilka y ».n f r, A 3k .t# »,.h I *1$ u 
.ft# r.u.f r*M m 

iJttr./^a.lll JV.I# M.t* # ».I # 8) “#.8 i 
6 ® h.V $ jj./S 9 fj. 444 ^ji.{fdf*.f .ss 
TO«.ro /« . 11 0 ff . 30 fs $ 0 ft. II ®.fy 

A“)mXi) h i.Q0i.f.@ m.@ m.jJio »i 
Mlll.ni, $111 in VIII .la. I,?!'. III .{$/ «..(« Its 

. PC .Hi.ffl 111 .# . 1 , 1 $ "'.in .# “Mil, .r-V 

0 II ur.d II pic 7^P|| p/Vil ui.i/ llll «j. ) 111 m.X IH .m 

T H at? II. in $ II in .'Ml in.)) II' iic.^ll nf .<$K n« 
3 1 in.Vlitt.Wl OfTIfl.iJl.'bi'lm.#/ 11 .13/ 
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) 11111 m ,Y 11111 1111 .m.)"" m 

11111 .O'* Y 'iV.i4?$ 11,11 148 

,!!f> I! .M8.J7L 'i'll 1 .isifi"" jst T Hi 1 i«‘.T in m ■* 

V)} Ik,.®)) .iwl/ .in.flJ X .iM>./t1X iwVX .11. 4 

TT^ ./7^.A ) . ha.O ) . ns.'h § in. 1 /) .in. ft )) .no 

f .181 .1 A. (go .f :l7f.cb f° 1./78.4 H m V '7/ 

^(NX.^i.TDfC Cxi .igf. 1 / ti.m.E 1 PC.I17 

N ^ ip.l¥jf&.X(N .iff.) hi ififlH.ifS.UM 
J M hioi A* 'h.wM 0 & 

.If A .m.E/A 

. '‘it A .m.tt .^10. A ,i»9. )A A).^r 
t/lH ,m.$ 1 A 

.3*7 

f .au.V« .au.W 1 .nuVl.uiia .** 
i CD. HoJlf0.ajW IKhb M Ml 

Jl® . 53 *.$ 03^.# 0.733 .JJC3 w 

V I § . «.y .V EQ .338.1®. 537. f® 

,«.VH .34* 
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Appendix II. — Sign List 
Explanation 

The first line of signs, given against the roman numeral, 
shows the basic sign and its simple graphic variants. The 
second line shows the phonetic and “ gunu” modifications, 
if any. The third line (or second, if there are no phonetic or 
“ gunu ” modifications) shows the compounds or “Sanyukt ” 
signs. It will be noticed that some of the signs have already 
reached forms identical with letters in our alphabet. This 
may not be entirely coincidental if, as I believe, it can be 
shown that the Sabsean script is, in the main, derived from 
the Indus script. 
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Appendix II. — Sign List 

i V,u*y,v,v,v,v,v 
v,v, tf, v,v 
X. v. 

= u,u,v,v,(/,y 

U,0 ,V ,B) 

¥, O.nK 

m y,y,y,y,w,y 


IV 


, w , - , ^ J 


wy, t/.t/.v.t/.tf.i 


V H7 Kf RJ IP MVWW V 
U\ ®. ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 

W.W.iM.iH J 

vii 0 [Q 

ii &, ©, © , © , ® , ® © © , © ® (D 

:$r, \&, 
r, t 

(5 ■ * ::r;; 


VIII 


X 
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XII 


XIII 


, n a , y 

XIV I#. ,$}.$! ^ i^5 ^ ^ ^ 

<$j , #> , $> ;w '<$ of? $$ 

XV Lp ’ ' 3 

UljUt U|u L^u 

LLLLLU Hi in <mw LLLLU mu LUJ 

tnzpijj TTritt nTpi ton tHTi llEu 

Hy’ ya ' ' 

xvm f-' f'}/f MIL JILL 

4s? f * (y 1 m * aa 


xvi 

XVII 


XIX 



I I 


XX 

XXI 


'A A ' Zl ' ' 1 ' * 

i:' A’V 

xxii cp ’ • t , 

xx™ f ^ ^ * 

. * . ' * > > ’ I ■ 

xxiy ^J> A 

o> ,$ 

XXV 0 

™ ® e 

e> A A 


/ ~ w f ^ / XT f 11 , Sl . 
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XXVII 


XXVIII 


XXIX 


0 


0,Q,o, o,«,o, 

O ’ ,® 1 , 0 .0 ,@,@,©,0 0 10 * (f 

(4 ,$.$,&,<«, 0.0 .0 9 ® 

f 

'(V, <$> , " i " , re 

XXX n 


Q , (?) , 

® ,a ,# 

XXX 1 ^ 

(?) ,05 . 

XXXII 0. ID. 

xxxiii A. 
xxxiv J.L * 


XXXV I V 

XXXVI J*~ 

XXXVII HI- 


xxxviii mi i f mu 9 //m 

XXXIX III ^ I/ll 

^ III III Ml \u /II 

nr, r ' 


XLI 
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XXII 


I ,/ A 


xxm -III- 

XXIV —lilt... 

XXV —II ill- 


xxvi — min— 


xxvn — in mi- 


ll I'" 


in 


M ill 


/ I'" , 


mi 


uu 


mu 

hi 

in 

'mm' 


Jim.. Ill 


Ilf 

ill 

llll 

Ill 


, II , III" "ill II III 

if 1 f f 11 I 


XLV III 


llll 

fill 


xlix mum 5fiii 

uu 


L 

LI 

LII 

LIII 

LIV 


LV 

LVI 


)!l {(if Jt /// ^// tin mi iijfsjii 

If , j |V // Vl nil llll fill! ISfllft* 

I, 1 11 > > 11 , /7/ > "" , MI* , fill ( II If fill 


3 

) . ^ . O , / | \ / I 

» V' 11/ n ' ’ ' ' ' ' 

, I \ II 
/ ,> 

» . » , « , l , 

y , ir 

>*>. >*> ,m , s® 

A V % 1 * * 


, . I J . > .I.X 

i . t . 


LVII T i | i | 


XVIII 
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LXI 

LXII 

LXIII 

LXIV 

LXV 

LXYI 

LXYII 

LXYIII 

LXIX 

LXX 

LXXI 

LXXII 

LXXIII 

LXXIV 

LXXY 

LXXYI 

LXXVII 


A , ft, ft . ft 

A, A. 0 . 1 ? ,'A, Ja.m 

ft, ft . ft , ft, 

$ 4- A , A , X , 

# , & , £ , X 

jtf, far , M # 

* . 

fa , fa , ^ , 
fa , fa 

fa 

k® , fa> , 





LXXVIII 
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LXXIX 


LXXX 

LXXXI 

LXXXII 


LXXXIII 


LXXXIV 


& ^ 

*.x, 

m 

00 K 00 Co 
5 * % % 

•S* 

txC f K # CX) 

* .■* . h 

K CxJ , , D8C , WC 

0x3) , IX , 00 , QX) t 00 5 |XJ 


LXXXV 

LXXXVI 


LXXXVII 

LXXXYin 


(ExD =3 ( [x]<3 

M, M, M.M.M.M.M 

w , y m m, h.h, w h m 

® M ,$!■ M , 

W, M* , M- 'y, hr? , 

• 1 , 1 , S 1 1 , |,»&, 

* i 

iv l IVI 

i^v i iA i 


LXXXIX 
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XCIII ft ^ # ft ft ' 

xciv % , $, ^ 

XCV X X 

*’. 5 c\ 

* 

X. 


xcvi 


XCVXX 


XCVIII 


A, A , A , ^ , A , A , 


X,K, 

If , W 

3 CCIX X( , )X( , X , M 
c AAJ _ am , 

Mm ama , if , vw 
4 ,> , i 1 , ? . 


Ld 


Cl 

Oil 

cm 

civ 


^ A f 


I I' j 1 1 A A A.'fi, 
A A & A A 
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CVI 

CVII 

CVIII 

OIX 

ex 

CXI 

CXII 

CXIII 

CXIV 

CXV 

CXVI 

CXVII 

CXVIII 

CXIX 

exx 


V 


I I 9 


VV ,l>, V 




(k ) , (i) 4 ) 

4 ^* 

A t % 4 \ 

4, J 

4 , 4, 4 , J" 

0. Fa', ra',ra’n,’^,^,ffl , 
s i y r 

» t > 

tt 
□ 

4 I 

MA.PA'I 

/V ,W, /Vt 

l \A 1 , ^ _ 

1 , & ifl 

<ar 

n . r A . ^ 

^ ,1 . 

/ v . 


S02 
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CXXI 

CXXII 


CXXXII 

CXXIV 

cxxv 

CXXVI 

CXXVII 

CXXVIII 

CXXIX 

cxxx 

cxxxr 

CXXXII 

CXXXIII 

CXXXIV 


m w uu ,M n.'i.iui.iu 

A, 


t } « 


Q ffl CD □ 

□, 0 , 0 , 0 , 0,0 0 




ffl I 

1 “ 

ffl .$ 


Q3 m 

S < # , 
11 •)$ 
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CXXXVI 

CXXXVII 


8"\ li 

II, t ,C 

f $ 9 ? ? 
? ' ' 1 ' ’ 



CXXXYIII 

33 

CXXXIX 

V 

CXL 

L 

CXLX 


CXLII 

r 

CXLXII 


CXLIY 


CXLY 

Al 

CXLVX 

8 

CXLYII 

X.X.%.%. I 

r HK 1 r H^ n r 5P T 
/Ik , 4h 4 nK , A , 

CXLYXII 

8. » 

CXLIX 

H 
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Ceylon Literary Register. Third Series, vol. i, No. 1, 
January, 1931. 

We welcome the revival of the Ceylon Literary Register , 
originally started and edited by the late Donald W. Ferguson, 
proprietor and editor of the Ceylon Observer , in a Third Series, 
the first number of which is before us. The issue contains 
portions of four articles relating to the history and administra- 
tion of the island, of which “ The Remonstrance of Marcellus 
de Bouchouwer ” (translated from the Dutch many years 
ago by the late Mr. Ferguson) should prove of considerable 
interest, as throwing light upon some of the earliest negotia- 
tions between the Dutch and the king of Kandy (1609-17). 
It is hoped that the editors will be able to maintain the 
publication of the Register , which they have succeeded in 
restarting in a useful form. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Arabia Felix : Across the Empty Quarter of Arabia. 
By Bertram Thomas, O.B.E., formerly Wazir to H.H. 
the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, etc. With a Fore- 
word by T. E. Lawrence (T. E. S.), and Appendix by 
Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., M.D., etc. 9x6: pp. xxix 
+ 380: pis. 22: maps 3. London: Jonathan Cape. 
1932. £1 5s. 

The title which Mr. Thomas has given to the narrative of 
his courageous, well-planned, and well-executed expedition 
is apparently not intended to be ironical, yet it is difficult to 
imagine one less appropriate to the portion of Arabia which 
he describes. The name is supposed to be a mistranslation of 
the Arabic Yaman (connected with yumn “luck”), which 
meant “ country to the right ” opposed to Sha’m (Syria) 
“country to the left”; and Horace, like other Romans, 
supposed the Arabs to be rolling in wealth. Now “the 
Empty Quarter ” is not only destitute of wealth in a marked 
degree, but what philosophers regard as a surer source of 
happiness and virtue, would seem to be equally wanting among 
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its inhabitants. Hence “ the Empty Quarter 55 appears to 
be a more appropriate designation of the region, and 
Mr. Thomas has the great merit of having at much personal 
risk and expenditure demonstrated its emptiness. 

His results, however, are by no means purely negative. 
His book is rich in keen observations of the customs, beliefs, 
and practices of the different groups of nomads, many of 
which are illustrated by anecdotes narrated by his companions. 
He has made substantial contributions to many sciences ; 
primarily geography, but also anthropology, zoology, and 
ethnology. Linguistics are not neglected in this volume, 
though his ampler treatment of this subject has been reserved 
for other publications, some of which have appeared in this 
Journal. Further, he has under circumstances of grave 
difficulty executed a series of admirable photographs which 
elucidate his narrative ; they are not needed to enliven it, 
as his style requires no help of the kind. Indeed, the success 
of the book, of which the first impression seems to have been 
at once exhausted, furnishes good evidence of the author’s 
skill in this line. 

Though Mr. Thomas needed no introduction to the public, 
the reader is likely to welcome Colonel Lawrence’s proem, 
which is characteristic of its author. When he says that 
“the readable Arabian books are all in English, bar one 55 , 
he might well have specified the exception ; for many of us 
have found Wrede, Nolde, and Euting far from dull. Neither 
is Maltzan unreadable. Wrede’s work remained unpublished 
till Maltzan rescued it from oblivion because of a story about 
a quicksand which v. Humboldt branded as an Aufschneiderei ; 
Mr. Thomas is unable to confirm it, though he is unwilling to 
impugn Wrede’s veracity. The only statement of his own 
which is likely to provoke incredulity deals with a matter for 
which even the Latin language would scarcely provide an 
adequate veil. Still, like Doughty and unlike Palgrave or 
Burton, he creates the impression of impeccable accuracy. 

D. S. M. 
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Angkor s the New Discoveries in Cambodia 

On 22ncl October a lecture was given before the members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, 
by Miss Lucille Douglass, the painter-etcher. 

The lecturer described what great changes have taken place 
in Angkor since that January morning in 1861 when the French 
scientist, Henri Mouhot, saw the five towers of Angkor Vat 
rising like lotus buds from the green sea of the Cambodian 
jungle. Since that time these marvelous ruins have gradually 
emerged from the oblivion in which they were shrouded 
during the centuries when they were given over to the ravages 
of the tropic vegetation. Owing to the skilful and intelligent 
work of the French archaeologists, the restoration has been 
conducted in such a manner as to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste. While the monuments are sufficiently cleared to allow 
the visitor to move freely, yet, wherever the tropical growth 
does not impair the building, it is left undisturbed, thus 
preserving the mysterious charm which is the result of the 
union of masonry and nature. "Where a stone has fallen it is 
replaced if still available, but no new material is used — the 
temples still belong to the jungle. 

In the past few years important discoveries have been made 
which produce radical changes in the history of the Khmer 
civilization. These discoveries have necessitated a redating 
of the temples. A theory proposed by M. Philippe Sterne 
several years ago advanced the building of the Rayon or 
city temple and the allied monuments by a century and a half. 
However, it was Professor George Coedes, head of the ficole 
Fran^aise d’Extreme Orient, who deciphered some long- 
neglected inscriptions on one of the Prasats or little temples, 
at the corners of the walls of Angkor Thom, which more or 
less definitely establishes the fact that the Bayon, the great 
monastery temples of Prah-Klian, Ta-Prohm, and Banteai 
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Kedei, were built by Jayavarman VII, after his successful 
war against the Chams in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
This places the Bayon and its kindred group of temples in 
the period of the decadence of Khmer art, instead of in the 
primitive period as formerly accepted. The date of the little 
temple of Banteai Srei, a perfect gem of Khmer art, has been 
advanced from a very late period, the fourteenth century, to 
,a much earlier time. 

Of undoubted Hindu origin, the Khmers migrated from 
India about the beginning of the Christian era, and settled on 
the banks of the Mekong, where an earlier migration had 
already established itself. In the fourth century a.d. they 
revolted successfully against their overlords and established 
their own sovereignty, claiming descent from the exiled Indian 
prince and the daughter of the Naga King. From this time 
their rise was rapid. So strong and powerful did they become, 
that by the sixth century they were firmly established, with 
a well organized government and powerful army. Chinese 
travellers noted their prosperity — great cities and a country 
whose fields of waving green reached as far as the eye could see. 

Like another originally nomad race, the Mayans, the 
Khmers built capitals only to abandon them, pushing steadily 
southward. At the beginning of the ninth century, however, 
a prince from Java ruled this kingdom and introduced the 
building in stone. His grandson, the great Yagavarman, 
decided to make a permanent capital for his people on the 
shores of Tonle’ Sap. Later kings added to the glories of the 
capital — for they were ever patrons of the arts. Between 
wars with their neighbours, the Thai and the Chams, they 
occupied themselves with the construction of splendid 
monuments of stone. Great temples, magnificently carved 
and gilded, arose to the gods of ancient Angkor, for religion 
was the dominant note in Khmer life. Tolerance in such 
matters, as has always been the case in India, prevailed in 
Angkor and in consequence both Buddhism and Hinduism 
flourished. The construction of such vast buildings was made 
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possible by the great number of slaves brought back from the 
foreign wars, for the Khmer kings lavished on their temples, 
rather than on their queens, the spoils of victory. 

Nor can it be said that the kings were noted for their 
modesty. When they erected a temple to their favourite 
deity, on the walls were carved in bas relief the achievements 
of the royal builder. The height of the classical period was 
reached with the building of the vast temple of Angkor Yat 
by Suryavarman II in the twelfth century. For this purpose 
he selected a site about a mile and a quarter to the south of 
Angkor Thom. Covering an area of more than 3|- miles of 
ground, surrounded by a moat some 700 feet wide, this, the 
most splendid of all the Khmer achievements, simply 
challenges criticism. Only by the untold agony of countless 
thousands of slaves could the great pile have arisen. Only 
by the patient concentration of thousands of craftsmen, 
directed by a master artist, could each stone have been covered 
with carving. This temple marks the Golden Age of Khmer 
art. Had the Khmers left but this one monument, it would 
place them among the greatest artists of the -world. 

The fortunes of the kingdom rose and fell — war followed 
war — not always foreign, for there were serious internal 
rebellions with disastrous consequences. After the completion 
of Angkor Yat, came a chaotic period when the Chams 
advanced to the very gates of the capital and ravaged the 
Holy of Holies. To revenge this insult the Khmers retaliated 
under a great leader, Jayavarman VII, who, to commemorate 
Ms victory over the hereditary enemy, the Chams, erected the 
Bayon in the centre of the city and dedicated it to the 
Bodisattva Lakesvava, placing the four faces of this beneficient 
saint on the fifty-four towers. Significant of the troublesome 
times, Jayavarman fortified his capital, Angkor Thom, with 
a great wall and surrounded it with a moat. This wall was 
pierced by five imposing gateways, each crowned with the 
four faces. It is recorded also that this king loved his people 
and in order to ameliorate their sufferings he built the hospital 
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monasteries of Prah-Khan, Ta Prohm, and Banteai Kedei, 
and the lovely little temple of Neak Pean. This period marked 
the final days of construction. The splendour and glory of 
Angkor lasted another two hundred years, but by the end of 
the fourteenth century the Khmers went down before their 
more vigorous neighbours, the Siamese, leaving only the great 
temples, whose carven stones are eloquent of Khmer 
magnificence. The tropic rains and the white ants have 
destroyed everything perishable which might have thrown 
light on the tragic end of the Khmer civilization. Angkor, 
once the beloved of kings, was abandoned to the wild beasts 
and the hungry arms of the jungle. 

The only surviving record of the life and customs of the 
Khm ers is contained in Memoires $ur les Goutumes du 
Cambodge , by Tcheou Ta Kouan, a Chinese secretary who 
accompanied the Mongol Ambassador to Angkor in 1295. 
This document containing forty-five paragraphs was trans- 
lated from the Chinese by the eminent French philologist, 
Professor Paul Pelliot, in 1900. 

From the inscriptions on the stelae found in the various 
temples, the archaeologists have since been able to establish 
a clear line of kings from the fourth century down to the fall 
of the kingdom. 

“ In my thanks to the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for its hospitality and cordial welcome, I wish to include my 
appreciation of the generous co-operation of the French 
archaeologists, both in French Indo-China and in Paris, without 
which it would not be possible for me to present this picture 
of Angkor.” 


Ancient Art in Siberia 

On 14th January a lecture was given before the Society at 
74 Grosvenor Street by Dr. Alfred Salmony, Curator of the 
Cologne Museum of Far Eastern Art, entitled Ancient Art 
in Siberia,. 
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The lecturer mentioned how few people realized that the 
Steppe zone of the Eurasian Continent was the home of an 
indigenous art, of which the beginnings are most obscure. 
Surprising as it may seem, these are already to be found 
there in the earliest period of man, the palaeolithic age, though 
at present the evidence is confined to the site at Malta, west 
of Irkutsk. The stone sculptures there excavated are allied 
partly to the European Aurignacian and partly also to the 
Magdalenian, but they all appear in naturalistic forms. 

The neolithic sculpture for the most part follows the great 
watercourses of Siberia. Such representations, in stone and 
bone, of animal types, as are at present known, come mainly 
from the valleys of the Angara and Yenisei rivers. As is the 
case everywhere else in this period, they are naturalistic in 
character. 

With the advent of metals, definite foci of culture can be 
recognized in the steppe zone. The most important, and 
presumably the oldest, is near Minussinsk on the Upper 
Yenisei. There is evidence there of several distinct periods 
of the age of metals, the oldest of which is without doubt 
Iranian and obviously indigenous. It is specially characterized 
by stone sculptures, representing figures or heads, con- 
ventionalized to the point of being unrecognizable. They may 
possibly be connected with the small artefacts from Tiirkis, 
which derive from the Chinese Chou period. Weapons 
crowned with animal heads also belong to the early Minussinsk 
period, and can be dated there about the middle of the first 
millennium b.c. It is remarkable that their numerous Chinese 
imitations cannot be dated earlier than the third century b.c. 

In the bronze age there is another determining factor for 
the Siberian types, namely the Scythian art of the Black 
Sea coast and Southern Eussia. Only certain of its types 
extend, with intermediate links, as far as China. This applies 
especially to the curled animals and recumbent stags. On 
the other hand the mirror with central loop occurs only in 
the West and East of the steppe region. 
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In the fourth century b.c. the Sarmatians, who were Iranians 
related to the Scythians, made their way to the Black Sea. 
They enriched North Asiatic Art with types which in their 
turn travelled as far as China. They decorated their bronzes 
with coloured cells, such as had already appeared, but without 
inlay of colour, in Siberian patterns. They showed a preference 
for the combat of animals, a theme which appears in the 
Altai region (the neighbourhood of which was certainly the 
central source of Peter the Great’s gold plaques, though the 
spot has not yet been determined), and again on the frontier 
of China. Winged mythical beings, inherited from the 
Ancient East, are often represented ; but these are lacking 
at Minussinsk and in the little explored Baikal region, as 
are also the animal combats altogether. On the plaques of 
these regions only the local fauna is represented. But two 
Sarmatian motifs can be traced over the whole of the steppe 
zone, namely birds’ heads affixed inorganically to the ends 
of animals’ limbs, and the bodies of animals twisted in 
the middle. 

With the commencement of the first millennium a.d., and the 
preponderance of the Turks and Mongols, Siberian art also 
lost its vitality. In the South, in the old centres of culture, it- 
yielded to Chinese, and later on to Seljuk, influences. Mean- 
while in the North, and especially between the Urals and the 
Yenisei, there was developed a special art, not transmitted to- 
China, which conventionalized animals in a heraldic style and 
often used them as protective totems for men. From this- 
special Northern Siberian style the art of Shamanism is to be 
derived ; and it is possible that it may have had some influence- 
on the Indians of North America. 

Many of the photographs showed pictures of articles* 
which had never been published before. 
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The Language of the Mohammedan 66 Traditions ” 
(Hadit) as Indication of Origin and Sources 
On Thursday, 11th February, Dr. A. S. Yahuda, formerly 
Professor of the Madrid University, read a paper before the 
Royal Asiatic Society at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, on “ The 
Language of the Mohammedan e Traditions ? (Hadit) as 
Indication of Origin and Sources 
His object was to show that a special study of the linguistic 
and stylistic peculiarities of the Hadit yielded the best means 
for detecting their sources, in order to establish whether a 
“ tradition 55 was derived from Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, or 
other languages, i.e. was of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
origin respectively. By a long series of examples chosen from 
among the authorized and unauthorized Hadit collections, 
Dr. Yahuda proved that many obscure words and hitherto 
unintelligible passages became perfectly comprehensible by 
the discovery of their sources and the identification of the 
languages from which they were taken. 

In applying the same criteria to the text of the Qu’mn, 
the lecturer was able to explain some passages which had 
always been a crux interpretum for Muhammedan and modern 
Qu’rdn Exegetes. 

It is hoped that the lecture may be published in another 
issue of this Journal , followed by the publication of some of 
Dr. Yahuda’s abundant materials on the language and sources 
of the Qu’ran and the Hadit. 


From Cairo to Mekka and E! Medina 
Before the Royal Asiatic Society on Thursday, 10th March, 
Mr. Eldon Rutter gave a fascinating lecture on the 
Mohammedan Pilgrimage, illustrated by lantern slides taken 
at great personal risk and entitled “From Cairo to Mekka 
and El Medina ”, 

Amongst other things he said 

I planned to set out on my journey to Mekka in the spring 
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of 1925. On tie 20tli May I left Cairo by railway for Suez, 
travelling alone. At Suez 1 found lodging for the night in a 
pilgrim lodging-house. Early next morning I embarked in 
a little steamer which was sailing to Massowa in Italian 
Eritrea. We arrived there four days later. I joined some 
Moors and two Arabs, all of whom were going to Mekka. 
I was disguised as a Syrian, and passed under the name of 
Ahmad Salalh-ed-Din. 

Our party had to find some means of crossing the Red Sea. 
The political situation in Arabia was normal, that is to say, 
fighting was going on. War was in active progress between 
King Husein of the Hijaz and Ibn Saud the Wahhabi Sultan. 
This made things more difficult for us pilgrims, for the 
Hashimites were blockading the coast in order to prevent 
supplies from reaching the Wahhabis, and the Wahhabis, 
while welcoming smuggled supplies, looked with extreme 
suspicion on all strangers who landed in the country. 

However, at length we found a dhow whose captain agreed 
to take us across to the Arabian side. We set sail on the 
30th May, and after creeping for eight days over the waters 
of the Red Sea, half stupified by the fierce rays of the sun, we 
came to the Arabian shore at a place called El Gahm. Here 
we landed, and hired camels to take us northward to Mekka. 
For sixteen days we crawled across sun-scorched sandy 
plains and threaded our way through mountains of barren 
rock, where the air was like a blast furnace. The wells were 
infrequent, and all the water was brackish. At last we came 
to a large dry water-course, called the Wadi Yelamlam, which 
marks the southern boundary of the haram or sanctuary of 
Mekka. It is not only Mekka itself which is sacred, but the 
country surrounding it on all sides to a distance of about 
20 miles also. 

Being now about to pass the limits of the sanctuary, we 
were obliged to discard our ordinary clothes, and put on the 
pilgrim dress known as El Ihram. This consists of two 
pieces of cotton material, one of which is worn about the 
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waist and the other thrown over the shoulders. Thus attired, 
we repeated certain prayers, and then mounted and moved 
off again. 

As darkness fell the hills merged in the blackness of the 
night sky. The stars seemed to come down, growing nearer 
and more real than the ground which glimmered and faded 
under the feet of my camel. Occasionally the pilgrims cried, 
fc At Thy command, 0 Allah, here am I.” Thus we moved 
onward in the silent night. I thought the Arabs must have 
lost their way. There could not be a great city in the midst 
of this desolation. I looked eagerly about me as my camel 
paced forward. Then, without warning, the tall forms of 
shuttered houses became detached from the darkness. We 
were passing into a narrow unpaved street. Houses rose up 
on either hand, shutting out the sky. I was in Mekka. 

I had passed the forbidden limits, and entered the very 
streets of the Muslim Holy City. Discomfort was forgotten 
as my camel carried me further into the maze of alleys which 
surrounds the Great Mosque. I dismounted in the Market 
Place, and a man whom I met there conducted me to the 
house of a pilgrim-guide named Abdurrahman. I had not 
been there many minutes when I heard the Call to Prayer 
being chanted from the seven minarets. I left the house 
with my host, and made my way to one of the gates of the 
Mosque. I stepped across the threshold and peered through 
a forest of stone columns. Beyond this I saw a great open 
quadrangle, in the centre of which stood a cube-shaped 
building about 50 feet high. This was the House of Allah. 
It was covered by a black cloth, and hundreds of pilgrims 
were hurrying round and round it, repeating prayers. Over 
the eastern hills the faint light of dawn was beginning to 
appear in the sky. 

Having duly performed the rites of the Muslim Pilgrimage, 
and spent some nine months in and around Mekka, I set out 
for El Medina, in order to visit Muhammad’s tomb. El 
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Medina lies nearly 300 miles north, of Mekka. Travelling 
with a number of Egyptian pilgrims, I reached it in twelve 
days 5 camel-march. 

We entered the city through the western gate, and as we 
came to a gap in the inner wall, there burst upon our view the 
sight of a lofty green dome, surrounded by five white minarets. 
The Prophet’s Tomb lies under this dome. 

1 found a guide to conduct me in the rites of visiting the 
Tomb and I lived in his house for the two months of my 
stay in the city. The rites are not obligatory. They form 
no part of the religion of Islam, but most of those Muslims 
who can afford the time and expense visit El Medina out of 
veneration for the Prophet. 

The days of my sojourn in Arabia were now drawing to a 
close. I arranged to travel down to the coast with a couple 
of Arab merchants. We set out on the 18th June, and 
reached the port of Yanbua five days later. From there I 
travelled by steamer to Port Sudan, whence I reached Cairo 
by way of Khartoum. 


The First Bombay Historical Congress 
The First Bombay Historical Congress was held in Bombay 
from 22nd to 27th December, 1931. The Rev. H. Heras, 
S.J., M.A., Director of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, had kindly accepted 
the post of Delegate of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The Congress proved a very successful introduction to 
what we all hope will be a long series of such meetings for 
the purposes of filling in the blanks in the wonderful history 
of India, and the seeking to form a perfect picture of the 
ancient civilizations which have passed across her stage. 
The Congress was opened by H.E. The Rt. Hon. Sir F. H. 
Sykes, P.C., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., RGB., C.M.G., Governor of 
Bombay, in the presence of nearly 1,500 people. A number 
of interesting papers were read and two expeditions had been 
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thoughtfully arranged as a representation of the artistic 
productions referred to. 

These public meetings and the private conversations which 
ensued will go far to influence the advancement of historical 
research in Bombay. Bather Heras 5 full report, a copy of 
the Presidential Address delivered by Rao Bahadur Dr. 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. (member of the 
R.A.S.), together with a Guide and Catalogue to the Congress, 
are lodged in the Library of the Society for consultation by 
persons interested. 

Notices 

In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed 
for cleaning and repair throughout the month of August. 


Unsigned Correspondence 

Will the writer of a request for information as to the rules 
of membership, dated 22nd December, 1931, from Ballia, 
U.P., India, kindly let the Secretary have his name, or 
resubmit the request. So far it has been impossible to reply. 


The Quarterly Numbers of the JRAS. are forwarded to 
subscribers about the 15th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary of the Society as early as possible, 
but, in any event, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot 
be replaced. 

The Annual List of Members will be published with the 
Journal in July. Members who wish to make any alteration 
in name, style, or address, must send the fully corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 
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Kempers, A. J. B. Een Hindoe- J avaansch beeld in het Britsch 
Museum. (Met een plaat en een tekst-figuur). 

Dongen, G. J. van. Een en ander over de Koeboes, naar aanlei- 
ding van Prof. P. P. Schebesta’s publicaties over dit volk. 
(Met kaart.) 

Levi, M. S. Kouen louen et Dvipantara. 

British Museum Quarterly. Vol. vi, Mo. 3, 1931. 

C. J. G. More Luristan Bronzes. 

S. R. K. G. Egyptian Antiquities. 

S. S. Antiquities from Ur. 

The Calcutta Review . Yol. xli, Nos. 2 and 3. Nov.-Dee., 1931. 

Siiirazi, M. K. Hafiz his Life and Poetry. 

Sen, A. C. The Jaina Account of Draupadi’s Marriage and later 
life. 

Siddiqi, M. Z. An Early Arabian Author of the Indian System 
of Medicine. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Cahier 1, 1931. 

Vigier, R. La femme kabyle : quelques remarques sur le decret 
du 19 mai, 1931. 

Gottheil, R. An illustrated copy of the Koran (avec 6 planches 
hors texte). 

Sauvaget, J. Inventaire des monuments d’Alep (avec 14 planches 
hors texte, et 14 figures d’apres hauteur). 

Epigraphica Indica. Vol. xx, Part 1, Jan., 1929, 1931. 

Yogel, J. Ph. Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at 
Nagarjunikonda. 

Aiyer [sfc], K. Y. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Yol. xx, Part ii, April, 1929. 1931. 

Ayyar K. Y. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Yol. xx, Part iii, July, 1929. 1931. 

Dikshit, K. N. Paharpur Copper-plate grant of the Gupta 
year 159. 

Yol. xx, Part iv, October, 1929. 1931. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Appendix. — A list of the inscriptions of 
Northern India written in Brahmi and its derivative scripts 
from about a.c. 300. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxix, No. 1, 1932. 

Smythe, F. S. Explorations in Garhwal around Kamet. 
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La Geographic. Tome lv, Nos. 7-8, Juillet-Aout, 1931. 
Roussilhe, EL Les Principals decouvertes des Marins fra^ais 
dans le monde. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. lx, Part Dccxlxvii, Oct., 1931. 

Moreland, W. H. Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folklore. 

Mitra, EL T3ie Gaydanr Festival and its Parallels (A Bihar 
Cattle Festival and the cult of the Mother Goddess). 

Vol. lx, Part Dccxlxviii, Nov., 1931. 

Moreland, W. EL Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Remarks on the Nicobar Islanders and their 
Country. 

Yol. lx, Part pcclix, Dec., 1931. 

Moreland, W. EL Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Temple, Sir R. C. Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folk-lore. 

Joseph, T. K. St. Thomas in Iothabis, Calamina, Kantorya, or 
Mylapore. 

Mitra, K. The Gaydanr Festival and its Parallels (a Bihar Cattle 
Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess). 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 

Yol. Ixi, Part Dcclx, Jan., 1932. 

Mitra, EL The Gaydanr Festival (Association of the Pig with 
Cattle and Corn). 

Moreland, W. EL Notes on Indian Maunds. 

Temple, Sir R. C. and Anstey, Miss L. M. The Scattergoods and 
the East India Company, a collection of MSS. by Bernard P. 
Scattergood, M.A., F.S.A. 

Islam. Band 20, Heft 1, 1932. 

Bergs trasser, G. Koranlesung in Kairo. 

Le Museon. Tome xliv, Cahiers 1-4, 1931. 

Bang, W. Manichaische Erzahler. 

Lebon, J. Fragments armeniens du Commentaire sur Fepitre 
aux Hebreux de saint Cyrilie d’Alexandrie. 

Hoonacker, A. van. L’Historiographie du livre de Daniel (note 
sur les chapitres II et VII). 

Coppens, J. Notes philologiques sur le texte hebreu de 1’Ancien 
Testament. 

Cotton, G. La Kena Upanisad. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Yol. xxii, New Series, 
No. 3, Jan., 1932. 

Aiyar, L. Y. R. Tulu Initial Affricates and Sibilants. 
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Bao, M. S. Mandookya IJpanishad. 

Saletore, B. A. Harshavardhana in the Karnatak. 

Ostasiatische ZeitscJirift. Heft 5, Sept. Okt. 1931. 

Teng Ku. Zur Bedeutung der Siidsekule in der chinesischen 
Landschaf tsmalerei . 

Beidemeister, L. Eine Grabplatte der Han-Zeit. Mit 1 Tafel. 

Goetz, H. Geschichte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei II. Mit 1 
Tafel. 

Heft 6, Nov.-Dee., 1931. 

Moebius, P. Die Grundlagen der ekinesiseben Divinationslehren. 

Goetz, H. Geschichte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei III. Mit 3 
Tafeln. 

Palestine Exploration Fund . 64th Year, Jan., 1932. 

Crowfoot, J. W. Excavations at Samaria, 1931. 

Garrod, D. Excavations in the Wady El-Mughara, 1931. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. Yol. Ixxx, No. 4123. 

Nov., 1931. 

Ferrar, Lieut.-Col. M. L. The new penal System in the 
Andamans. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies . London Institution. 
Yol. vi, Part 3, 1931. 

Pelliot, P. Les Formes turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature 
zoologique du Nuzhatu-’l-lmlub. 

Bailey, H. W. To the Zamasp Namak II. 

Boss, E. Denison. Modern Persian colloquial. 

Giles, L. Notes on the Miscellanea of I-Shan. 

Przyluski, J. and Luce, G. H. The number “ A Hundred ” in 
Sino-Tibetan. 

De, S. K. Bhagavatism and Sun-Worship. 

Edwards, E. D. and Blagden, C. 0. A Chinese Vocabulary of 
Malacca Works and Phrases. 

Syria. Tome xii, Troisieme Fascicule, 1931. 

Yirolleaud, C. Un poeme phenicien de Bas-Shamra. La lutte 
de Mot, fils des dieux, et d’Ale'in, fils de Baal. 

Thureau-Dangin, F. Yocabulaires de Ras-Shamra. 

The Toyo Gahuho Report of the Japanese Oriental Society . Yol. xix. 
No. 3, Dec., 1931. 

Shiratori, K. An Attempt for a New Interpretation of the Fu- 
lin Problem. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucian Theory of Li and Yo. 

Hamaguchi, S. On Some Question Concerning the Military 
System of the Han Dynasty. Chien-keng and Kuo-keng. 

Idzushi, Y. A Study of the Ancient Chinese Deluge Myths. 
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Books and Pamphlets given hy Sir Oliver Wardrop 

Avalishvili, Prince G., The Sinner's Cry to God, written in verse 
in 1838, edit, by Bishop Alexandre. Georgian. 8x5. 
Tifiis, 1884. 

Georgiyevski, Sergyei. The Mythical Views and Myths of the 
Chinese. Russian. 10J X 7. St. Petersburg , 1892. 
Issaverdens, Jacques, The Uneanonical Writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, transl. [from the Armenian]. 8x6. Venice, 1907. 
Janashvili, Mose, Nashromi, pts. 1, 2. Georgian. 

N. G., Georgian Grammar. Georgian. 9x6. Tifiis, 

1907, 1906. 

Madchavariani, Iv., Patriotism and Humanity. Georgian. 
6| X 4J. Tifiis, 1904. 

Meliksesh-Bekov, L. M., On the Question of the True Name of 
the Woman Apostle of Georgia. Russian. 10 X 64. 
Tifiis, 1914. 

Nicoloi I, Oatholicos Patriarch of Georgia (a.d. 1149-60), The 
History of the Holy Tunic of St. Nino. 94 X 6-|. Tifiis, 

ms. 

Patkanian, Raphael, Drei Erzahlungen, aus dem Armenischen 
iibertragen von A. Leist. 8x5. Leipzig, n.d. 

Wardrop, Oliver, Georgian MSS. at the Iberian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. ( Journal of Theological Studies, vol. 12, 
1911.) 9x6, 


Abu al-Faraj Gregorius, Barhebraeu’s Scholia on the New Testa- 
ment . . . edit, by M. Sprengling and W. C. Graham. 
(The University of Chicago Oriental Inst. Publ., 13.) 12 

X 10. Chicago [1931]. From Cambridge University Press. 
Alazard, J., and others, Histoire et historiens de PAlgerie. 
(Archeologie et Histoire, 4.) 10 x 8. Paris , 1931. 

From M. Alcan. 

Amar Nath, An Echo of the Unknown or Guide to Ladakh. 

8 x 5J. Mangalore, 1931. From the Author. 

Archaeological Department, Mysore, Annual Report. . . . 1929. 
Excavation at Chandra valli, issued as a Supplement . . . 
1929. 11J X 9. Bangalore, 1931. From the Director. 
Survey, Ceylon. Epigraphia Zeylanica, being lithic and 
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other inscriptions, edit, and transl. by S. Paranavitana. 
Yol. 3, pts. 3 and 4. 12 X 9f. London , 1930, 1931. 

From the Ceylon Government 

Archaeological Survey, India, Annual Progress Report N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, 1897. Northern Circle, Muham- 
madan and British Monuments, 1916. 13 J X 9. Allahabad . 

Given by Mrs. Vincent Smith. 

Memoirs, No. 43. An Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia, 

by Sir A. Stein. 13f X lOf. Calcutta , 1931. 

From the Government of India . 

Asm Palacios, Miguel, El Islam Cristianizado ... 11 X 7f. 

Madrid, 1931. From Editorial Plutarco. 

Asva-ghosha, The Saundarananda or Nanda the Fair, transl. by 
E, H. Johnston. (Panjab Univ. Oriental Publications, 14.) 
10 J X 7. London, 1932. From Oxford University Press . 

Avesta. Die Yast’s des Awesta iibersetzt . . . von H. Lommel. 
(Quellen der Religionsgeschichte, 15.) 11 X 8. Gottingen , 

1927. Bought . 

1. Zarathustra-nan gatha gujaratl bet-nan . . . edit. . . . 

with Gujarati transl. . . . by Erach Rustamjl Golvala. 2. Pak 
Avasta gujaratl bet-nan, pt. 1, edit, and transl. ... by 
E. R. G. 10 X 7f, 5 X 3f. Bombaij, 1923, 1926. 

From the Editor . 

Bell, Sir Charles, The Religion of Tibet. 9x6. Oxford , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press . 

Bible. Rashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel 40-48, edit. ... by 
A. J. Levy. 9f X 6f. Philadelphia, 1931. 

From the Dropsie College. 

Blagdon, Edward, A Cadetship in the Honourable E.I. Company’s 
Service, 1805. Being a . . . memoir of E. B., born 1788, 
died 1806. Edit, by F. M. Gamlen. 10 X 6|. London , 
1931. From Oxford University Press . 

Boutflower, Charles, Dadda-Tdri or the Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel. 9x6. London , n.d. From the Author . 

British Museum. A Supplementary Catalogue of the Tamil 
Books in the Library. ... Compiled by L. D. Barnett. 
Ilf X 9|. London , 1931. From the Trustees. 

Cairo Museum. Catalogue General. Ostraca Hieratiques par 
J. Cerny, 2 me fasc. 14J X 10J. Le Caire, 1931. 

Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

Cenival, Pierre de, Les sources inedites de l’histoire du Maroc 
publ. par P. de C. 2 me ser. . . . t. 4 . . . 1793-8. (Publ. 
de la Section Historique . . .) Ilf X 8. Paris, 1931. 

From M. Geuthner. 

Chakrabortty, Surendra Kisor, A Study of Ancient Indian 
Numismatics ... 7f X 5f. Mymensingh, 1931. 

A/ Yv ; Ya: : -; = -. .. From the Author. 
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Crandall, Lee S., Paradise Quest. A naturalist’s experiences in 
New Guinea. 9x6. New York, London , 1931. 

From Messrs . Scribner’s. 
Dasa-gupta, A. P., The Central Authority in British India, 
1774-84. 9 x 6. Calcutta , 1931. 

From Calcutta University Press. 
David-Neel, Alexandra, et le Lama Yongden. La vie surhu- 
maine de Guesar de Ling le heros thibetain racontee par les 
bardes . . . Preface de S. Levi. 8| X 5J. Paris , 1931. 

From Editions Adyar. 

Davids, Mrs, Rhys, The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon . . . 
Dhammapada . . . and Khuddakapatha : . . . re-edited and 
transl. . . . (Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 7.) 9J x 6. 
London , 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Desideri, Ippolito, An Account of Tibet, the travels of I. D. of 
Pistoia, S.J., 1712-27, edit, by F. de Filippi . . . Introd. 
by C. Wessels . . . (The Broadway Travellers.) 9x6. 
London [1932]. From Messrs. Routledge . 

Dussaud, Rene, and others, La Syrie antique et medievale 
illustree. (. . . Bibl. Archeologique et Historique, t. 17.) 
11J X 9J. Paris , 1931. From M. Geuthner. 

Elgood, Lieut.-Col. P. G., Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt. 

9x6. London , 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Ewald, Georg Heinrich August, Briefe an Ewald aus seinem 
Nachlass herausg. von R. Fick und G. v. Selle. 10 X 7. 
Gottingen , 1932. From Messrs. Yandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 
Gilbertson, George Waters, The Pakkhto Idiom : A Dictionary 
, , , Assisted by Arif Ullah . . . and others. 2 vols. 
9x6. [London] 1932. _ From the Author. 

Golvala, Erach Rustamji, 1. Kadim Iran-nl mohotai. 2. ParsI 
lagna. 7-J x 5|, 6J X 4. Bombay , 1930, 1929. 

From the Author. 

Goodland, Roger, A Bibilography of Sex Rites and Customs . : . 

11 1 X 9|. London , 1931. From Messrs. Routledge. 

Gotze, Albrecht, Yerstreute Roghazkoi-Texte, herausg. 13J X 10, 
Marburg a. d. Lahn , 1930. From the Editor. 

Grousset, Rene, The Civilizations of the East. Yol. 1, The Near 
and Middle East. Transl. ... by C. A. Phillips. Illustra- 
tions. 9x7. London , 1931. From Messrs. Hamish Hamilton. 

, Les philosophies indiennes ... 2 vols. 8| X 6. Paris 

[1931]. From Messrs. Desclee de Brouwer. 

Haddad, George M., Fath el Arab lis-Sham. “ The Conquest of 
Syria by the Arabs.” Arabic. 10 X 7. Beyrouth , 1931. 

From the Author. 

Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature. 9x6. London , 1932. From the Author. 

Haussmann, K., Dr. Filchners erdmagnetische Beobachtungen in 
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Zentralasien, 1926-8. Bearbeitet von 0. Yenske. (Zeits. 
fiir Geophysik, Jabrg. 7.) 9| X 6|. From Dr. W. Filchner. 
Hedin, Sven, Across tbe Gobi Desert. Maps. 9| X 6|. London , 

1931. . From Messrs . Routledge. 
Heritage of India Series. Chenchiab, P., and Baja M. Bhujanga, 

A History of Telugu Literature. Hooper, J. S. M. } Hymns 
of tbe Alvars. Popley, H. A., Tbe Music of India. Tbe 
Sacred Kural, . . . selected and transl. Calcutta , London , 
1929, 1921, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Herrmann, Albert, Lou-lan. China, Indien und Bom im Lichte 
der Ausgrabungen am Lobnor ... 8 X 5J. Leipzig, 1931. 

From Deutsche Buch-Gemeinschafi. 
Hsli, Leonard Shihlien, Tbe Political Pbilosopby of Confucianism 
. . . (Tbe Broadway Oriental Library, edit, by C. Egerton.) 

9x6. London , 1932. From Messrs. Routledge . 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, Tbe Damascus Chronicle of tbe Crusades extracted 
and transl. from . . . Ibn al-Qalanisi by H. A. B. Gibb. 
[Univ. of London Hist. Ser., No. 5.] 8J x 5J-. London , 

1932. From Messrs. Luzac. 
Jafri, S. N. A., Tbe History and Status of Landlords and Tenants 

in tbe U.P. (India). 7f X 5f. Allahabad , 1931. 

From the Pioneer Press. 
Jean, Charles F., Tell Sifr, textes cuneiformes . . . au British 
Museum reedites ... 12 X 8|. Paris , 1931. 

From M. Geuthner. 

Juwayni, Tahikb-i-Jahan-Gushay . . . vol. 3. . . Facsimile of 
a MS. dated a.h. 690. . . . Introduction by E. D. Boss. 
(James G. Forlong Fund, 10.) 11 J X 9. London , 1931. 
Kamta-prasad Jain, Bhagavan Par&vanatha. Hindi. 7J X 5. 

Surat , 1928. From D-igambir Jain . 

Kan, J. van, Compagniesbescbeiden en aanverwante arcbivalia 
in Britisch-Indie en op Ceylon. ... 11x8. Batavia, 1931. 

From Bataviaasch Genootschap. 
Langdon, Stephen Herbert, Semitic [Mythology]. (The 
Mythology of allBaces . . . vol. 5. J. A. MacCulloch, edit.) 
10 X 7. Boston, London, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 
Legacy of Islam, The, edit, by T. Arnold and A. Guillaume. . . . 

7J x 5|. Oxford, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 
Lentz, Wolfgang, Auf dem Dacb der Welt. Mit Phonograph . . . 
bei . . . Volkern des Pamir. 7| x 5J. Berlin [1931]. 

From Deutsche Bueh-Gemeinschaft. 
Lingat, B., L’esclavage prive dans le vieux droit siamois. (Avec 
une trad, des anciennes lois . . .) (Etudes de Sociologie 
. . . Juridiques publ. sous la direction de B. Maunier.) 
10J X 7. Paris, 1931. 

Note sur la revision des lois siamoises en 1805. (Journal, 

Tbe Siam Society, 23, 1929.) 10 X 7. From the Author. 
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Manoel Da Assump 9 am’s Bengali Grammar . . . Reprint of 
the . . . Portuguese with Bengali TransL . . . Edit. . . . 
by Suniti Kumar Chatter ji . . . and Priyaranjan Sen. . . . 

9 X 7. Calcutta , 1931. 

From the Vice-Chancellor , Calcutta University. 
Markowski, Bruno, Die materielle Kultur des Kabulgebietes. 

10J X 7-|. Leipzig, 1932. From Asia Major. 

Marshall, Sir "John [edit.], Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civiliza- 
tion ... 3 vols. Plates. 13| x 11. London , 1931. 

From the Government of India. 
Matsumoto, Tokumyo, Die Praj naparamita-Literatur nebst 
einem Specimen der Suvikrantavikrami-Prajnaparamita. 
(Bonner Orientalistische Studien herausg. von P. Kahle und 
W. Kirfel, Heft 1.) 10| x 7|. Stuttgart , 1932. 

From Herr Kohlhammer . 
Mees, C. A., Beknopte maleische grammatica. Tweede druk. 

8f X 6. Santpoort, 1931. From the Author. 

Meillet, A., Grammaire du vieux-perse, 2 me edition . . . corrigee 
. . . par E. Benveniste. (Collection Linguistique, 34.) 
Paris, From M. Champion. 

Miller, Barnette, Beyond the Sublime Porte . . . Introduction 
by Halide Edib. 9| X 6|. New Haven , London , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Mingana, A., Woodbrooke Studies . . . vol. 4. (Bulletin of the 
John Hylands Library.) 10| X 6J. Cambridge , 1931. 

From Messrs . Heffer. 

Mukundilala Srlvastava and Rajavallabha Sahaya. Hindi- 
&abda-sahgraha. A dictionary containing . . . obscure 
Hindi words explained in modern Hindi. 10 X 8. Benares , 
1930. From Jhdna-mandala Office. 

Muller, R. F. G., Die Harnruhr der Alt-Inder, Prameha . . . 
(Sudhofi’s Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, Bd. 25.) 

10 X 6|. Leipzig [1932], From the Author. 

Murakami, N., The Bilingual Formosan MSS. Pamphlet. 7J 

X 5J. Taihohu , 1930. From the Author. 

Mla-kantha, The Elephant-lore of the Hindus . . . (Matan- 
galila) . . . Transl. . . . with introduction ... by E. 
Edgerton. 8-| X 5J-. New Haven, 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Olmstead, A. T., History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian 
Conquest. 10 X 7. New York, London , 1931. 

From Messrs. Scribner’s Sons . 
Paris. Exposition Coloniale Internationale . . . Indochine. 
Ouvrage publie sous la direction de . . . S. Levi. Plates. 
2 vols. 12 x 9|. Paris , 1931. From M. Pierre Guesde. 
Parry, 1ST. E., The Lakhers . . . Introduction and . . . notes by 
J. H. Hutton. 9x6. London, 1932. From Messrs. Macmillan. 
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Raghavan, G. S., The Warning of Kashmir. 8 x 5|. Allahabad 
[1931]. From Pioneer Press. 

Religions Life of India. Stevenson, Mrs. S. Without the Pale . . . 
Keay, F. E., Kabir and his Followers. Calcutta , London , 

1930, 1931. From Oxford University Press . 

Roerich, George N., Trails to Inmost Asia . . . Plates and 

map. 10 X 7. New Haven , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press . 
Sansom, G. B., Japan. A Short cultural history. (The Cresset 
Historical Series, edit, by C. G. Seligman.) 10 X 6J. 
London , 1931. From Cresset Press . 

Sarton, George, Introduction to the History of Science, vols. 1, 2. 

. . . 10| X 8. London [1927], 1931. 

Shang-ling Fu, A Social-morphological Study ... of the Chinese 
Family Group. Pamphlet. Chinese. 10J X 7f. 

From the Author. 

Shirokogoroff, S. M., Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects of 
the Ural-Altaic Hypothesis. (Tsing Hua Journal, vol. 6.) 
Peiping, 1931. 

Notes on the Bilabialization ... of the Vowels in the 

Tungus Languages. (Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, t. 7.) 
Lwow , 1930. 

Social Organization of the Northern Tungus. . . . 11-| x 8J. 

Shanghai , 1929. From the Author. 

Silverstone, A. E., Aquila and Onkelos. 9x6. Manchester, 

1931. From Manchester University Press. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bt., 1850-1931. (Proceedings of the British 

Academy, vol. 17.) 10J X 7. London , 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
South-Indian Epigraphy, Annual Report, 1929. 13J X 8-J. 

Madras, 1931. From Government of India. 

Spiro Bey, S., 1. Arabic-English Dictionary of the Modern Arabic 
of Egypt . . . second edition. ... 2. Elias' Modern 

Dictionary English-Arabic, by E. A. Elias. Third edition. 

. . . 9| x 7. Cairo [1929]. Bought. 

Starr, Frederick, Korean Buddhism. . . . 8| X 6. Boston, 1918. 

Bought. 

Strothmann, R., Die Koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit (Reitrage 
zur Historischen Theologie, 8). 10 x 7. Tubingen, 1932. 

From Herr Mohr . 

Su Tung-P’o, Selections from the Works of Su Tung-P'o 
[a.d. 1036-1101]. Transl. . . . with introduction ... by 
0. D. le G. Clark . . . engravings by A. S. le G. Clark. . . 
Foreword by E. C. Werner. . . . 11 X 8. London , 1931. 

From Messrs. J . Cape. 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1917. Manu and Yajnavalkya. A Treatise 
on the Basic Hindu Law by K. P. Jayaswal. 10 X 6J. 
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Calcutta , 1930. 1930. The Province of the Law of Tort, by 
P. H. Wingfield. 9x6. Cambridge , 1931. 

From the University of Calcutta . 

Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India, compiled 
by C. XL Aitchison, vol. 2. 7. 12. Revised and continued up 
to 1929. 10| X 7|. Calcutta, 1930-1. 

From the Secretary of State . 

Turnbull, E. L. and H. G. D., Famous Heroes of India. 8 X 5-|. 
London , 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
vol. 8, Ho. 1, 2. Extracts from Ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle, 
edit, by W. Popper. Yol. 9, No. 7, Two Assyrian 
Apotropaic Figurines. 8, The Warka Cylinder of Ashur- 
banipal. 9, A Fragment of the Anu-Enlil Series. 10, A 
Larsa Plaque. 11, A Legal Document from Nuzi. A Slave 
Sale Document of the time of Neriglissar, by H. F. Lutz. 
11 X 71 Berkeley, 1930-1. 

From University of California Press . 

Trumper, Victor L., The Mirror of Egypt in the Old Testament. 
9x6. London , n.d. From Messrs. Marshall, Morgan & Scott 

Wales, H. G. Quaritch, Siamese State Ceremonies. . . . Plates. 
London, 1931. From Messrs. Quaritch. 

Walker, J., Bible Characters in the Koran. 9x6. Paisley, 
1931. From the Author. 

Walpole Society. The Nineteenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 
1930-1. British Artists in India, 1760-1820, by Sir W, 
Foster. 13 X 10|. Oxford, 1931. From the Walpole Society. 

Waley, A., A Catalogue of Paintings recovered from Tun-Huang 
by Sir Aurel Stein. 10J X 8. London , 1931. 

From the Trustees. 

Waterman, Leroy, Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, 
trails!. ... 3 vols. (University of Michigan Studies, 
vols. 17-19.) Ann Arbor, 1930. From University of Michigan. 
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Local Self-Government In the Vedic Literature 

By B. G. BHATNAGAR 

I. The Gleanings from the Rigveda — I to IX Mcmdalas, 
1200 to 1000 b.c. 

TN the first nine manclalas of the Rigveda there is hardly 
1 anything which deals directly with local government or 
which, even indirectly, could give us an idea of the constitution 
and working of local government institutions of the period. 
The only terms which we find used in the sense of a locality 
of some sort are : (1) Gaya , (2) GrJia, (3) Pastya, (4) Harmya , 
(5) Grama , (6) Pur, (7) Vis, and (8) Rostra. Of these the first 
four are all used in the sense of a house or household. The 
term Grama is used both in the sense of a village 1 (that is 
a locality) and a body of men 2 (that is a division of the Aryan 
people). The term Pur , though understood by some 3 to 
mean a town, is distinctly used in the sense of a fortification.* 
The term Vis is interpreted by some to mean the area 
under the settlement of a Vis ; while others think that it 
was merely a division of the people (the Jana) and was not 
the name of that locality which happened to be colonized 
by a Vis. However, I am inclined to think that, like the 
term Grama, Vis was also used in both the senses noted above. 

1 RV.y iy 44, 10; 114, 1 ; ii, 12, 7. 

2 RV.y i, 100, 10; iii, 33, 11. 

3 Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, i, xxii, xxiii. 
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The reason which leads me to the above view is, that in these 
mandalas we also come across such terms as Grhapati, Jdspati, 
Purpati , Vi spat % and Raj an. The presence of these terms 
indicates that of the eight terms that we find used in the sense 
of a locality only four were recognized administrative units 
in the society of the period, and these four were the Grlia 
(with its variants Gaya, Pastya, and Harmya) with its head 
the Grhapati, or Jdspati, Pur with its head the Purpati, 
Vis with its head the Vispati, and Rdstra with its head the 
Rcijan. 

Out of these four the Pur, being merely a fortification, 
should not be classed as a local administrative unit. The 
idea that the Grlia, Vis, and Rdstra were local administrative 
units finds further support from the fact that during this 
period the subdivisions of the Aryan people appear to be 
into (1) Grlia, (2) Vis, and (3) Jana. 

Starting with the well-recognized facts that the Aryans 
when they entered India consisted of a number of Jana, that 
each Jana consisted of a number of Vis, and each Vis of a 
number of Grlia (or families), we may suppose that a certain 
territory came to be under their influence. The next step 
would be to allot it to the people. The land which a Jana 
got as its share came to be its Rdstra and its head the Raj an. 
The territory constituting the Rdstra of a Jana must have been 
divided into the same number of allotments as the number 
of Visali within the Jana, and the head of each Vis came to be 
known as the Vispati. Now, when the problem of allotting 
land to each Grha (family) within the territory assigned to 
each Vis arose, most probably it was not considered safe for 
an individual family to settle down by itself in a state of 
isolation, surrounded as the Aryans were by a host of enemies 
on all sides. Therefore, within the territory assigned to a Vis, 
groups of families with their cattle and other possessions were 
formed into settlement units and each such unit was called 
a Grama, and the land assigned to it also came to be known 
as Grama. I take the view that in the beginning Grama was- 
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not a distinct division of the Aryan people. The term came 
in use to denote a band of warriors, detached from the main 
body of the Aryan people either for war or for colonization, 
and later on when colonization became more important, it 
also came to be used for a group of families, within a Vis, 
that was detailed, or voluntarily decided, to go and settle 
on a certain piece of land. Being a resultant of the peculiar 
circumstances of the situation it was not a well-recognized 
administrative unit in the beginning and that is why we 
do not find any mention of a leader or headman of the Grama 
in the early Bigvedic hymns. The Aryans, so far, were in 
a continuous state of flux. Neither had they had time and 
leisure enough to develop the new organization in all its 
details, nor, when we reflect upon the facts of the situation, 
as they appear to have then existed, was there any necessity 
for any such development from the very start. 

Now arises the very interesting question whether the 
tribal-cum-loca! chiefs such as the Grhapati, the Vispati , 
and the Rcijan were hereditary or elective, autocratic or 
constitutional, and what was the administrative organiza- 
tion within the Grama. Some people have tried to see in the 
Vidaiha , the Sabkd, and the Samiti popular assemblies in 
which election of the king took place, and which acted as a 
constitutional check on his powers. This view, I am afraid, 
appears to be based on far-fetched interpretations of the 
Vedic texts, and is by no means justified by the data available 
in these mandalas. 

The term Vidaiha is mentioned in a number of places in the 
early Bigvedic texts and onwards. Though in some passages 
the term is used in the sense of a house, yet in most of the 
passages the sense of a gathering for sacrificial or religious 
purposes seems to fit in. However, none of the passages in 
which the term occurs, suggest even remotely the connection 
of Vidaiha with administrative affairs whether central or local. 
We can, therefore, safely ignore it in the present connection. 
Coming to the ££ Samiti 55 we find it mentioned that ££ the sage 
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adorns the depths of air with wisdom ; this is the meeting 
(Samiti) where the gods are worshipped A 1 Yet another 
interesting datum that lends support to the above view is to 
be found in the fact that we find Parisad and Samiti used as 
synonyms in the Upanisad period. We find a common story 
repeated in two upanisads — (1) the Chandogya, v, 3, 1, and (2) 
the Brihaddranyaka, vi, 2, 1. Here we find one Svetaketu, the 
son of Aruni going to the religious assembly (Samiti in the 
Chandogya and Parisad in the Brihaddranyaka) of the Panealas. 
The idea of Mr. Jayaswal that the Samiti was ££ the national 
assembly of the whole people or Visah ”, that the function of 
the Samiti was “ electing the Rdjan ”, and that ££ it could also 
re-elect a king who had been banished ”, and that ££ they 
were thus a sovereign body from the constitutional point of 
view ”, does not appear to be correct. To begin with, in the 
entire Vedic literature there is nothing to show that the 
Samiti was the assembly of the whole Aryan people. Jayaswal 
himself does not mention any direct reference in support of 
this statement of his. The line of argument which has led 
him to the above conclusion is that because we find either the 
whole Aryan people (Visah) or the Samiti electing or re-electing 
the king, therefore the Samiti was the national assembly of 
the whole Aryan people. Without questioning the soundness 
of his line of argument, I may be permitted to say that from 
none of the passages relied upon by Jayaswal in this connection 
is the alternative character of the Samiti to the whole Aryan 
people even remotely suggested. 2 We may now note that we 
cannot, on the strength of Atharva-veda , iii, 4, 2 , maintain that 
44 re-electing a king who had been banished ” was another 
of the functions of the Samiti . Nor can we say that the Samiti 
was a sovereign body from the texts of Rigveda , x, 191, 3, and 
Atharva-veda, vi, 64. Jayaswal has argued that ££ this indicates 

1 RV., i, 95, 8 : tve^anx rupani krnuta uttaram yatsam-prncanah sadane 
gobhiradbhih. Kavir budhnam pari marmrjyate dhih sasadevatata samitir 
babhuva. 

2 Jayaswal has based his idea on RV x, 173, 1 and A F., vi, 87, 1 ; 88, 3 ; 
iii, 4, 2; 4, 5 ; v, 19, 15. 
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that matters of state (mantra) were discussed in the Samiti ”. 
Whitney and others have translated the word mantra to 
mean counsel and that is also the opinion of the learned 
teachers of the Vedic lore in our University. 

The opinion of Dr. Ganga Natha Jha is that the word mantra 
in the sense of counsel given by a mantrin (the adviser of the 
king) has not been used in the Sanskrit literature till the 
period of Kautilya, that is till the third century b.c., and 
therefore its interpretation in that sense by Jayaswal is 
unwarranted. 

After the examination of the data available on Samiti it 
appears to me that the Samiti was primarily the name of 
religious gatherings and later on, as the specialization of 
functions became more and more rigid, it came to be more 
or less a gathering of those who were well versed in the Vedic 
philosophy and literature. The continuous wars through 
which the Aryans had to pass while settling down in India 
brought into prominence the Ksatriyas as the fighting and 
the ruling class. The same set of conditions appears to 
have brought into existence the Samiti , a specialized body 
of philosophers and religious teachers, that is, the priestly 
class. And, as by this time the priestly class had come to 
acquire almost an exclusive hold on the religious lore, and 
by introducing complexities of ritual had succeeded, 
remarkably well, in acquiring a predominant hold on the 
minds of the people, it was but natural for every king and, 
much more so for an exiled king, seeking restoration, to see 
that the assemblage of the priestly class, as typified in the 
Samiti, was agreeable to his cause. The same appears to be 
the case with the people in general. What these hymns 
indicate is not any regular election by the people, but some 
sort of general approval of a new king and general acquiescence 
in the case of a king returning from exile. 

Coming to the Sabhd we find that it was a gathering “ where 
men of lofty birth sit down together .”. 1 It was cherished 
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with considerable regard . 1 Fire was kept burning in it , 2 and 
it was primarily a gathering for secular purposes . 3 However, 
in the first nine mandahs the data are so meagre that not 
much can be said about the functions of the Sabhd. 

II. Brahmana Period, 1000 b.c. to 500 b.c. 

In the literature of this period we get a little more informa- 
tion about the conditions of life in Vedic India. For one 
thing, we notice a gradual evolution and a gradual develop- 
ment of life in some of its phases. This gradual development, 
though most clearly visible in religious philosophy and 
religious ritual, is yet noticeable in the case of things mundane 
also, such as the rites of a king’s consecration and the various 
rites prescribed for securing headship of a village. 

In the earlier portion the idea of the ownership of land does 
not appear to have come into existence. In the hymns of 
that period nobody prays for the acquisition of land. What 
they pray for is cattle, longevity, and offspring. Here, however, 
it is very much in prominence, and the prayers for the 
acquisition of a village and mantras for securing a village are 
numerous. We may, therefore, conclude that the texts of 
the Brahmana Period give us an idea of the stage when the 
Aryans had settled down in the country and had evolved 
some sort of a regular government. This hypothesis is 
suggested by the general development of social organization 
as noted above, and finds support from the occurrence of a 
number of officials in the texts of the period. In addition 
to the eleven Ratnins 4 whose presence we note at the time of 
the king’s consecration we find a few others such as the 
Jlvagrabh , 5 the Grama-vadin , 6 the Madhyamasi , 7 and the 

1 RV., i, 91, 20. 

2 RV.f ii, 24,13 ; iv, % 5; vii, 1, 4. 

3 RV.f i, 167, 3 ; vi, 28, 6 ; viii, 4, 9. 

4 Black yajus 9 Keith, i, 8, 9. 

5 RV. f x, 97, II ; 12. 

6 Taitti nya Sarhhita, ii, 3, 1, 3 ; Maitrayani Samhita , ii, 2, 1. 

7 RV.f x, 97, 12, Vajasaneyi Samhitd, xii, 86. AV., iv, 9, 4. 
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Sthapati . 1 Some of these, viz. the Gramam, the Grama - 
vadin, and the Sthapati appear to have been distinctly local 
officers. 

The presence of these officials suggests a development in 
the administrative organization of the country, and the 
acquisition of a certain degree of stability and order in 
the government. The presence of such local officers as the 
Gramam and the Grama-vadin indicates that by this time the 
Grama had come to be definitely recognized as a distinct 
territorial administrative unit. In the literature of this 
period also we come across the term Purpati . But the Pur 
does not appear to have been understood in the sense of a 
city or town, but still, as in the early Rigvedic period, only as 
a fortified place, with a Purpati at its head to command the 
forces within the fortification. The reason why I am inclined 
to take this view is to be found in the absence of the Purpati 
in the list of the Ratnins. The mention of the Gramam and 
the Sthapati amongst the Ratnins suggests that they were 
important functionaries in the administrative organization of 
those days. And the absence of the Purpati suggests that the 
realms of those days mostly consisted of villages and that the 
towns had not come into existence, or at least into 
administrative prominence. Though there is no evidence on 
the point, yet it may be hazarded that the realm of a king, 
if it happened to be large enough, was divided into a number 
of divisions with a Sthapati at the head of each division. 

The question whether the two terms, Gramam and Grama- 
vadin , stand for one and the same officer or represent two 
distinct officials is very interesting. But from the data 
available it hardly admits of any conclusive answer. According 
to the Vedic Index the term Grama-vadin £e apparently means 
a village judge ”. And the term Gramam e( the headman of 
a village The term Grama-vadin occurs only twice 2 in 

1 Taitiiriya Samhita, iv, 5, 2, 2, and MaitrayayZ Samhita, ii, 9, 3. Vdjas - 
aneyi Samhita, xvi, 19. 

2 Taittiriya Samhita , ii, 3, 1-2 if. Maitrayani Samhita , ii, 2, I. 
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the entire literature of the period, while the term Grdmani 
occurs very often : and this may be made to suggest that 
the two terms are interchangeable. 

However, there is one point to be noted in this connection : 
it is that in both the cases where the Grama-vadin is used, 
the king is in trouble. In the first case ( Taittinya , ii, 3, 1-2 ff.) 
the king is expelled and is trying to win back his kingdom, 
and in the other (Maitrdyani, ii, 2, 1) the king is being 
besieged. This peculiarity is significant and may be made 
to suggest that the Grama-vadin was the spokesman of the 
village community and, as it w r ere, the popular representative. 
His connection with the village Sabhd (Maitmyam, ii, 2, 1) 
also strengthens this view ; while the Grdmani, whom we 
never find connected with the Sabhd and always prominent 
at the time of the king’s consecration and military affairs 
along with the Sendni , appears to have been an officer of the 
king. On the whole I am inclined to the view that the 
Grama-vadin and the Grdmam were two distinct officers- 
The Grama-vadin was pre-eminently a representative of the 
people, and as such the leader of the village community. He 
had his Sabhd and he decided the questions of meum and team 
in the village with the assistance of the village Sabhd . Though 
there is no direct evidence on the point, yet from his position 
in the village community it may be inferred that the post of 
the Grama-vadin was not in the gift of the king, but depended 
upon the goodwill of the people. Coming to the Grdmani, 
we may say that the idea of Zimmer that the Grdmani had 
military functions only appears to have a grain of truth in it. 
The idea is suggested by the fact that both Send and Grama, 
in the beginning, were names of military units, the Send 
for the army as a whole and the Grama for a detached body 
of people, presumably sent on a minor expedition. But, when 
the Grama came to be settled down on a piece of land, and 
the area settled upon by it came to be known as Grama, then 
certainly the leader of the Grama could hardly be expected 
to have continued as a military head only. Under conditions 
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of settled life lie must have acquired civil functions also. 
That he had both civil and military functions and was the 
chief executive officer in the village is suggested by a number 
of texts. 1 That the Gramani was appointed from amongst 
the people (Visah or Taisya) is clear. 2 The Gramani’ s 
connection with the royal person seems to point to his having 
been a nominee of the king rather than a popularly elected 
officer. 3 The offering of Gramani to Yadra in the Purusha - 
medha definitely points to the unpopularity of this office 
amongst the people, and may suggest that he was an appointee 
of the king rather than an elected representative of the 
people. However, the reference to Mann as Gramani 4 may 
suggest that he was not an elective officer or a nominee of the 
king, but just a hereditary officer who occupied that place 
because of his patriarchal position in the village community. 
I, for one, am inclined to take the view that the Gramani 
was an officer of the king, and that his office was hereditary. 
This view not only reconciles the two sets of conflicting 
references about the Gramani , but also well accords with our 
theory of evolution of the term Grama , as discussed in the 
early Eigvedic Period. The first military leader of the 
Grama and his immediate descendants had military functions 
only, and the civil functions were performed by the popular 
representative of the people — the Grama-vadin and his 
Sabha. But later on, as the power of the king increased, and 
the internal government became more and more organized 
and consolidated, the power of the popular representative 
and the popular assembly, the Sabha , declined, and the power 
of the king’s executive officer — the Gramani — became more 
and more. In this connection it is also interesting to note 
that the Grama-vadin occurs only in the Taittiriya and the 

1 RV., x, 107, 5. Vdj. Sam., xv, 15. Tail. Brdh., ii, 7, 18, 4. Sat. 
BraK, v, 4, 4, 18. Bnhad. Up., iv, 3, 37-8. 

2 Kdthaka Samhitd, viii, 4 ; xv, 4. Maitraymi Samhitd , i, 6, 5. Tail. 
Brdh.., i, 1, 4, 8 ; 7, 3, 4. Sat. Brdh., v, 3, 1, 5. 

3 Cambridge Hist., vol. i, p. 131. 

4 Kdthaka Samhitd, yiii, 4. Taitt. Brdh., i, 1, 4, S. 
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Maitmyam Samhitds, and not at all in the Atharva-veda, 
the tenth mandate of the Rigveda and the. Rrdhmanas, etc*, 
all of which are of later date than the Taittiriya and the 
Maitmyam . In the later literature of the period the 
occurrence of the Sabhd in connection with villages is also 
absent. This perhaps indicates that in the early part of our 
period the democratic sense of the tribal organization was 
still somewhat strong, and the king and his officers had not 
come to acquire a very dominant position. And that later on, 
as the power of the king increased and as the system of govern- 
ment became more and more consolidated, the village Sabhd 
with its leader and spokesman, the Gmma-vadin, receded into 
the background and the position of the king’s executive 
officer, the Grdmam, became more and more important in 
the village. 

The Sab ha 

Paucity of data in the early mandates of the Rigveda 
prevented us from saying much about the Sabhd . But in 
the literature of the period under consideration we get, 
though by no means full and convincing, yet more detailed 
and comprehensive data about the Sabhd. To begin with, the 
data of this period suggest the idea that the term Sabhd also 
came to denote a meeting-place. In a number of passages the 
word Sabhd means nothing but a hall or a place of meeting . 1 
Some passages would indeed suggest that it meant a meeting- 
room, something like a modern drawing-room in a private 
house . 2 There are other passages which indicate that each 
village had a common meeting-place, something like our 
modern Caupdl, Cavdi, or choultry . 3 Some passages also 
indicate that the king had his Sabhd * In this connection it is 

1 It V., x, 34, 6 ; Taittiriya Sam., iii, 4, 8, 6 ; Maiirayani Sam., i, 6, 11 ; 
iv, 7, 4 ; Taittiriya Brah., i, 2, 1, 26; i, 1, 10, 3 ; iii, 4, 16, 1 ; KausltaM 
Brah ., vii, 9. 

2 Taittiriya Sam., iii, 4, 8, 6. Taittiriya Brah., i, 1, 10, 3 ; Chandogya 
Up., viii, 14. 

3 Maitmyam Sam., i, 6, 11. 

4 Satapatha Brah., iii, 3, 4, 14; Chandogya Up., v, 3, 6. 
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not clear whether the Sabha stands for that room in the 
ting’s house where he used to receive visitors or for a group 
of the king’s courtiers and officials. 

However, recalling to our minds the sense in which the 
term mantra was used during this period, we may say that 
the Sabha in connection with the king stands for the room 
in which he used to receive visitors. 

The data of this period further support the idea that the 
Sabha was also the name of a gathering where we find people 
sometimes gambling , 1 sometimes merry-making, and some- 
times busy in debates and discussions on serious matters of 
socio-political importance . 2 More than this, we find some 
terms and details which suggest that in villages the Sabha 
was more or less a well-recognized and respected institution 3 
with a definite constitution and functions. The presence of 
terms like Sabhapati 4 and Sabhasad , 5 suggests that the Sabha 
in its regularly constituted aspect of a public body, had its 
president, the Sabhapati , and its members, the Sabhasads. 
This idea finds further support from the occurrence of the 
term Sabheya , which means fit for the Sabha , that is, fit to 
become a Sabhasad . That the term Sabheya stands for a 
person or class of persons distinct from Sabhasads is suggested 
by one passage in the Taittinya Brahmana . 6 Whether this 
distinction between the two terms could suggest that, while 
a number of people may have been considered to have the 
necessary qualification for being considered Sabheya (that is, 
fit to become members of the Sabha), only a few could actually 
become Sabhasads , or members of the Sabha , is difficult to 

1 BV., x, 34, 6. Maitrdyaqi Sam., i, 6, 11 ; AV., v, 31, 6; xii, 3, 46; 
Taittinya Brdh xii, 4, 16, 1. 

2 BV., x, 71, 10 ; Taittinya Sam., i, 8, 3, 1 ; iv, 5, 3, 2 ; Maitrayam Sam., 
ii, 2, 1 ,* A F., vii, 12, 1 ,* xii, 1, 56 ; xv, 9, 2, 3 ; v, 31, 6, etc. Taittinya 
Brdh., i, 1, 10, 6. 

3 Taittinya Sam., iv, 5, 3, 2. ■ ■ ■ 

4 Taittinya Sam., iv, 5, 3, 2. Kdihaka Sam., xvii, 13, etc. Vdj . Sam., 
xvi, 24. 

5 Mail. Sam., i, 6, 11 ; AV., iii, 29, 1; vii, 12, 2; Taittinya Brdh., vlii, 
21, 14 ; Kathaka Sam., viii, 7. 

6 Taittinya Brdh., i, 2, 1, 26. 
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say. The fact that some people were particularly considered 
fit to go to the Sabha , x and for others it was not considered 
proper to go to the Sabha 2 (women were not thought fit to go 
to the Sabha) also lends support to the idea that for being 
considered a fit person to be a member of the Sabha certain 
qualifications were insisted upon. The occurrence of a passage 
in the Atharva-veda which lays down a rite for becoming 
Sabheya also supports the above point of view. 3 

That one of the functions of the Sabha was adjudication of 
suits is indicated by (1) the connection of the village Sabha 
with the Grama-vadin — the village judge, 4 and (2) the 
occurrence of the term Sabhdcara . 5 According to the Vedic 
Index , 44 as he (the Grama-vadin) is dedicated to Dharma 
(justice), it is difficult not to see in him a member of the 
Sabha as a law court, perhaps as one of those who sit to decide 
cases ; there is nothing to show whether the whole Sabha 
did so or only a chosen body. The special use of Sabhcicara 
suggests the latter alternative. 55 6 

Yet another interesting term which occurs in the literature 
of this period is Sabhdvin , which according to Sayana means 
the keeper of a gambling hall. The occurrence of this term 
is significant, as it completes the working and administrative 
organization of the Sabha in its threefold aspect. As a 
general administrative body of the village, it had its Sabhasads 
and its president, the Sabhdpati ; as a law court it had, 
probably, a few selected Sabhasads out of the whole body of 
the Sabhasads of the Sabha of a village ; its Sabhdcaras,. 
most probably presided over by the Grama-vadin ; and, in 
its aspect as a common village hall, where people met for 
gambling and merry-making, it had its social secretary or 
some such person in the Sabhdvin. 

1 Vdjasaneyi Sam., xxii, 22, etc. 

2 Maitrdyau X Sam., iv, 7, 4. Kausitaki Brdh., vii, 9. 

3 A V., viii, 10, 5, 6. 

4 Maitrdyain Sam., ii, 2, 1. 

5 Vdj. Sam., xxx, 6. Tail. Brdh., iii, 4, 2, 1. 

6 Taittiriya Brdh., iii, 4, 16, I. 
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The Date of the 11th Paripadal 

By K. G. SANKAR 

fflHE Paripadal, which belongs to the Ettuttogai collection, 
is of unique interest in that it enables us to fix the 
Sangham age accurately, by a careful consideration of its 
astronomical data. The data are contained in the following 
opening lines of the 11th Paripaclal of Nallanduvanar : — 
virikadir madiyamodu viyal visumbu punarppa 
verisadaiyelilvelan talaiyenak kUirundu 
teruvidaippadutta munronpadirrirukkaiyu 
lurukelu vellivanderriyal sera 
varudaiyaip padimagan vdyppap poruderi 
pundi mitunam porundap pular vidiya 
langiyuyar nirpa vantanan pafiguvi 
nillattunaikkiippdleyda viraiyaman 
villirkadai makaramevap pdmbollai 
madiyamaraiya varunalil vdynda 
podiyin munivan puraivaraikkiri 
mitunamadaiya virikadir veni 
ledirvamvu mdriyiyaikena vivvarrdr 
puraikelu saiyam polimalaitala. 

In this passage the actual positions of the leading planets 
and stars are given as observed at daybreak on a day at the 
beginning of a rainy season. The first three lines inform us 
that the heavens were divided into three vithis, named after 
the rdsis indicated by eri (Krttika, whose God is Agni), 
sadai (Ardra, the asterism of Siva), and velam (Revatl or 
Bharani, whose yoni is the elephant), Parimelalagar, com- 
menting on them, says that by Krttika is meant Rsabha, 
which includes f Krttika segment. But this assumes without 
proof that Nallanduvanar used a Revatyadi zodiac; and it 
is besides strange that he should have indicated a rdsi by a 
naksatra segment, part of which was in another rdsi (Mesa). 
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We must, therefore, infer that Krttika, Ardra, and Revatl 
or BharanI are the asterisms so named, and not the segments, 
and that they were in Rsabha (30° to 60°), Mithuna (60° to 90°) 
and Mesa (0° to 30°) respectively. The longitudes of these 
asterisms are given in several siddhantas , but the only dated 
siddJidnta is the Brakma-S iddkdnta of Saka 550 = 628 a.c. 
According to it, the polar longitudes of Revatl, Bhararu, 
Krttika, and Ardra are 0°, 20°, 37° 28', and 67° respectively. 
The yogatam of Revatl is identified with £ Piscium, whose 
longitude in 1690 A.c. was, according to Flamsteed’s Catalogus 
Bnttanicus, 15° 32'. If therefore by velcim we mean Revatl, 
it could not have been in Mesa before 628 a.c., and the 
Pari fddal would have to be dated then or thereafter only. 
But this is not necessary, as by velam BharanI may have 
been meant. The yogatam of BharanI is identified with 
35 Arietis (42° 36' in 1690 a.c.), or with 41 Arietis (43° 52' 
in 1690 A.c.). The true longitude of BharanI, corresponding 
to its polar longitude of 20° is 24° 41', and its precession in 
1,062 years (from 628 a.c. to 1690 A.c.) is therefore 17° 55' or 
19° 11'. Since these give us the rate of sidereal precession 
as 1° in every 59| or 55J years, of which the former accords 
more closely with the true rate of 1° in 61 years, as determined 
by Mr. L. D. Svamikannu Pillai, we have to identify BharanI 
with 35 Arietis only. Accepting this identification, we may 
infer that BharanI could not have been in Mesa before 24° 41' 
X 59| _ 627 = 835 b.c. or after (30° - 24° 41') x 59J 
+ 628 = 943 a.c. This period of 1,777 years (835 B.c. to 
943 A.c.) is too wide for our purpose. But Krttika and Ardra 
will help us to define the limits more closely. The yogatam 
of Krttika is identified with Alcyone (55° 40' in 1690 A.c.), 
and its true longitude is 38° 58'. Its precession in 1,062 
years is therefore 16° 42', yielding a rate of 1° in 63f years, 
and it could not have been in Rsabha before 628 — 8° 58' 
X 63 1 = 58 a.c. The yogctidm of Ardra is usually identified 
with cc Orionis (84° 25' in 1690 a.c.), and its true longitude is 
65° 5'. Its precession in 1,062 years is therefore 19° 20', 
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yielding a rate of 1° in 55 years. But this rate is too wide 
of the true rate (1° in 61 years), and the latitude of oc Orionis 
is 16° 4' S., while the polar latitude of Ardra is given as 11° S. 
The yogatdrd of Ardra may therefore be more correctly 
identified with 135 Tauri of 9° 10' S. latitude, and true 
longitude of 83° 20' in 1690 a.c. Its precession in 1,062 years 
would be 18° 15', yielding a more probable rate of 1° in 
58i years, and it could not have been in Mithuna before 
628 — 5° 5' x 58-J- = 332 a.c. Even calculating at the true 
rate of 1° in 61 years, Ardra could not have been in Mithuna 
before 628 — 5° 5' x 61 = 318 a.c. Putting together the 
inferences from the positions of Revati or BharanT, Krttika 
and Ardra in Mesa, Rsabha, and Mithuna respectively, we 
may conclude that c. 300 a.c. is the earlier limit for the date 
of the 11th Paripadal . On the other hand, it is certain that 
c. 700 a.c. is the later limit, as according to the Cinnamanur 
plates the Sangham was founded and the victory at Talai- 
alahganam won by ancestors of Maravarman Arikesari. The 
Pciripadal must therefore be dated between c . 300 and 
c. 700 a.c. It may also be pointed out that according to the 
Paripadal the naksatras were not Krttikadi, as in that case 
Revati or B ha rani should be in Mina, not Mesa. 

We are then told that Venus was in Rsabha (30° to 60°), 
Mars in Mesa (0° to 30°), and Mercury in Mithuna (60° to 90°). 
Then we have the phrase ahgi uyar nirpa . Parimelalagar 
says this means that Krttika was in the zenith. If this is 
right, the Sun was in 90° + 39° = 129°, and Venus and 
Mercury, whose maximum distances from the Sun are 48° 
and 26°, cannot have longitudes less than 81° and 103°, 
which are at least 21° and 13° beyond the required positions. 
Uyar cannot therefore mean “ Zenith ”, but only “ visibly 
high up ”, Again, ahgi may mean either Krttika (the asterism 
of Agni) or the asterism Agni, identified with j3 Tauri, whose 
longitude in 1690 A.c. was 78° 14'. Jupiter is said to be in 
Mina (330° to 360°). The position of Saturn is indicated by 
the words villir Icadai makara meva . Parimelalagar takes it 
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to mean that Saturn was in Makara (270° to 300°). But in 
that case, the mention of til (Dhanu) has no significance. It 
will be noticed that Mars, Venus, Mercury, and Jupiter are 
all in what are astrologically known as svaksetras (own houses), 
and it is possible that Saturn was really in Dhanu, but 
Nallanduvanar was influenced by the astrological notion of 
planets in svaksetra indicating heavy showers to link Dhanu 
with Makara in placing Saturn. If so, we have to consider 
the possibility of Saturn being in Dhanu (240° to 270°), 
especially as Nallanduvanar was acquainted with the 
svaksetras of planets (pahguvin illattunai) and the theory of 
vithis, Then we have the words pdmbollai madiya maraiya 
varundlil . They naturally mean that a lunar eclipse was 
shortly expected, though it is possible to take them to mean 
that the moon set in the region of Aslesa (the asterism of 
Sarpa). Agastva (Canopus) is then said to be in Mithuna 
(60° to 90°), but there is no reference here to its heliacal rising, 
which in Yaraha-mikira’s time (c. 500 a.c.) happened when 
the Sun was in 143°, The longitude of Canopus in 1690 a.c, 
was 100° 46', and so in c. 300 a.c. its longitude was 100° 46' 
(1690-300) __ 7Q0 
61 

Since Agastya (at least 78°) is said to have been above the 
horizon, the Sun’s longitude cannot be less than 78°. Nor can 
it be more than 108°, as Venus, whose maximum distance 
from the Sun is 48°, was between 30° and 60°. The Sun’s 
longitude was therefore between 78° and 108°, and the solar 
day must have been between the 81st and the 111th. Between 
the 81st and 111th solar days, the mean longitudes of the 
major planets, corresponding to their geocentric ones, Saturn 
(240° to 300°), Jupiter (330° to 0°), and Mars (0° to 30°), are 
Saturn (243° to 306°), Jupiter (321° to 348°), and Mars 
(314° to 351°). Between these same solar days in 1 b.c. their 
mean longitudes were Saturn (73° to 74°), Jupiter (170° 
to 172°), and Mars (297° to 313°). The required increases in 
their mean longitudes are therefore : Saturn (169° to 233°), 
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Jupiter (149° to 178°), and Mars (1° to 54°). Between 300 
and 700 a.c., these increases are found only in 397 a.c. and 
634 a.c. The increases in 397 a.c. are Saturn 171°, Jupiter 
168°, and Mars 28°, and in 634 a.c. the increases are Saturn 
187°, Jupiter 161°, and Mars 31°. But in 397 a.c. there was 
no lunar eclipse between the 81st and 111th solar day, while 
in 634 a.c. there was a lunar eclipse on Ashadha Paurnami, 
16th June (89th solar day), the Paurnami tithi ending at 
*94 of the day. At daybreak on that day the planets were 
all in their required positions, Saturn 257°, Jupiter 341°, 
Mars 18°, Yenus 43°, and Mercury 69°. Since 634 a.c. is 
only six years after Brahmagupta, the longitude of Krttika 
was then 39° and, the Sun being then in 86°, the asterism, 
if it is the ahgi of the text, was 47° above the horizon. If, 
on the other hand, the asterism was Agni, its longitude was 

then 78° 14' — == 61°, and it was 25° above the 

61 

horizon. The longitude of Agastya in that year was 100° 46' 

— = 83°, i.e. it was in Mithuna ; and it is well 

61 

known that the monsoon generally begins about the 16th June. 
The 16th June, 634 a.c., is therefore the only date that 
completely satisfies the astronomical data of the Paripddal , 
and the credit for discovering it is due to Mr. Svamikannu 
Pillai, though his demonstration left much to be desired. 
It will be noticed that this date for the Paripddal is in perfect 
agreement with the date for the Sangham age (seventh 
century a.c.) determined by me on other grounds, in my 
paper on “ The Date of Manikyavacaka ” (Journal of the 
Mythic Society , vol. 22, pp. 54-5). 

28. Calcutta. 

1st November , 1931. 
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The Chandonukramani of the Maitrayagi 

Samhita 

© 

By RAGHU VIRA 

rjlHE Chandonukramani forms a part of the Varaha- 
1 parisistas.* As is evident from the text given here- 
under, it is of immense importance. This little booklet is 
unknown from any other source. Few scholars know of its 
existence. The original MS. is in the Baroda library, and 
was discovered by my friend Mr. R. A. Sastry. 

As there is only one MS., and that also bristles with absurd 
readings, it was a fairly difficult task to reconstruct the correct 
text and find out the original meaning of the author. I have 
not always succeeded in my efforts, and have to leave some 
phrases doubtful. 

The text of the first section is as follows : — 

(a) General Introduction 

urrot'O < gnwsrspire; i 
*?i*iT*m wipr* 11 ft 11] 

*r5?i?r 

wraf ^ ^ fWr^Ti ti ft ii] 

’srwr* fjras; it ft ii] 

* Of the Varahas we know a Srantasutra, a Grhyasutra, and two Grhya- 
paddhatis. Of these the Grhya with extracts from the Paddhatis has been 
edited by me for the Panjab University Oriental Series, and is to come out 
shortly. The Srauta and the Pari si §t as are also being critically edited by 
me with the collaboration of Professor W. Caland of Utrecht. 

1 The MS. Note that 

there is no verb in the verse. For the last quarter cf. FWT 

(sec. 6, verse 21). 
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cT^ftTt^r ^ *tpt7w^ ^wrfftra»7nf% (?) ^ 11 [8 n] 
^rwifrorf «n ^ftr i 
Ttfr^ntz ^ ^^rrtir ureiw f%f^ ii [4 ii] 

*r: ^t%c^ ht^t^. wr i 

f^MWTW’T^ TTTf^ II [$ »] 

^^•RT^rtwr m 'g vv^U '^fer: i 

cT^rw: II ['Q II] 

(6) The Mantrdnuvdkas 

isrRTfa -sra Tnmwnf^wtfw 1 i 

^tr:: wtt**rfaTa*nr: twi: v - ~ WTfa ii [= ii] 
t*fs-*3prm*rr< wrcrafaraw: 2 i 

W*HPJ ^fWHT^ 3 II [Q II] 

^Tsprrarrs^n;: 4 ’^'nfr 5 5 1 

ft vw e trc^r 7 fffft: fir fw ’fTfTt 8 li [«io u] 

1 The MS. ^sh^SH. The sense of the verse is : There are nine 
“ places ” for the mantras, the first three books (known to ns as 
the prathama-kdnda , dvitlya-kanda or madhyama-kanda , and 
trtlya-kanda or upari-kdnda), and the last six prapathakas of the 
supplementary fourth book. ^tPC* in the text stands for 
pravargya, IV, 9, #fai*rt*TTWr: for IV, 10. 11. 12, tfTi for 
IV, 13, and the last word (to be reconstructed to fe^ Mlmf it% ?) 
for IV, 14. 

2 cRT^TfT: is not clear. The number of sections in the last six 
prapdthahas of Schroeder’s edition of Maitrdyani Samkitd is 73. 
Bee note on VI, 3. 

8 The mantrdnuvdkas specifically enumerated in the following 
three verses are those which are interspersed by kalpa - and 
brdhmana-anuvakas , viz. I, 4, 1 - II, 6, 13. The rest form 
continuous wholes, and hence the author of the Gh. did not deem 
it necessary to enumerate them here. 

4 I, 4, 1-4. 5 I, 5, 1-4. 

7 I, 7, 1. s i } 9? !_2. 


6 I, 6, 1-2. 
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^^r^T^rr^nfr j ^T^r; ^n; 1 1 

^snrt Trawpsrr 2 , ?Rr: w» w^: 3 ii [<m ii] 
^Trf^tsg ^twt 4 Tt^n 5 1 

Tnsre% wramr: Tn*rwri; ^TWTcfsr : 6 ii [<\r ii] 

wr^r *r " wf^nwrf^#prf%^ srfw: 7 1 

(= 276) 

w: •^rfHTT^THT f ST^T ^ II [<^ II] 

(= 336) 

f w ^ts’sm 7 ER*r»nfT5rn? -ftiii i 8 


1 I, 10, 2-4. 

2 I, 11, 1-4. 

3 I, 11, 10 (the last section of Vdj.). could have better 

been replaced by ^tW. 

4 In Kdmyd istayah there are four mantra sections : II, 2, 6 J 
3, 4. 8; 4, 7. 

5 Sixteen is the total number of the five sections of Vdjajpeya , 
four of the Kdmyd istayah , and seven of Rdjasuya mentioned in 
the next line. 

6 II, 6, 7-13. 

7 Thus the MS. The entire line is unintelligible. The second 
hemistich is equally difficult. 

8 A complete list of mantrdnuvdkas is given here for ready 
reference and verification : — 

I, 1, 1-13, darsa-jpumamasau. 

2, 1-18, adhvarafy. 

3, 1-39, grahdh. 



4, 1-4, yajamdna-brahmanam. 

5, 1-4, agny-upasthdnam. 

6, 1-2, adhdnam. 

7, 1, punar- adhdnam. 

9, 1-2 , 

10, 2-4, cdtur-mdsydni . 

11, 1-4. 10, vajajpeyaTi. 

2, 6, kdmyd istayah. II, 

3, 4. 8. 

4, 7. 

6, 7-13, rdjasuyah. 


7, 1-20, agni-citifi. 

8, 1-14. 

9, 1-10. 

10 , 1 - 6 . 
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w iftrgf^wT^: 1 wsrnuw ii ha n] 

t*rr ftmWti i 

3 g srrww^tft (?) i ii hn n] 

(c) The Yajur-anuvakas 
Tt 4 tin 5 ^itm 6 i%gf&re 8 ft^n 9 1 
ttn«n: m tggg : 10 ^rnift^TfiriT 11 ii h$ n] 

srinfr xrtifw 15 ii h'Q ii] 

igrrr. ^st^WTT^fTWT^i : 20 i 

II, 11, 1-6. II, 13, 1-23. 

12 , 1 - 6 . 

Ill, 11, 1-12, sautrdmanl. 

12, 1-21, asva-medhah. Twenty-one is the number of 

sections according to Schroeder’s edition. See 
note 1 on verse 26. 

13, 1-20. Ill, 15, 1-11. 

14, 1-21. 16, 1-5. 

IV, 9, 1-27, pravargyah. IV, 12, 1-6. 

10, 1-6, ydjydnuvdkyah. 13, 1-10. 

11, 1-6 14, 1-18. 

The total amounts to 350 mantranuvakas in Schroeder’s edition, 
while according to Oh. it is only 336. 

1 I, 4, 10 (p. 58, 11. 10 and 11), IV, 1, 6 (p. 8, h 8). The word 

i s n °k to be understood. 

2 The MS. tut fsmt fWT°. 

3 The MS. t*TfRTft W’TT- I, 1, 2; IV, 1, 2. Wf’TT- 
f^rap^T is not a satisfactory emendation, for the fifth syllable 


is long. 

4 1, 1, 1. 5 1, 1, 4. 8 1, 1, 5. 

7 1, 1, 7. 8 I, 2, 4. 9 I, 2, 12. 

10 I 3 2. 11 I 4 2. 12 I 9 2. 

13 I,’ 9,’ 1. 14 T 11 , 10. 15 II, 6, 7. 

16 II, 7, 18-20. 17 II, 8, 2. 43 II, 8, 4. 


19 The MS. *§<T: Perhaps W&T- si gnifi.es here three, 

for the next two sections are also yajurmaya anuvdkas. 

20 II, 8, 8-11. 
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wrg WORT (?) TTSHHf^fw 1 I! [S« II] 

tTTfr 2 •HTWTf^T 5?T 4 IT^ W q: 6 I 

sf! 7 f3[rfhra n[«ift ii] 

IftfhErrerr: 9 nfKr ■stfwifa ^ 10 1 
Ct fl[efhra ^r: srrf st: 11 11 [so 11] 

(== 79 ) 

wtf^Tw^rr^Twrsrr i 

(?) vtv4wr<n: «wt: ^r^rr: 12 n [s<* ii] 

(d) The Rg-anuvakas 
TrewifiT srerrsr^jg#jr: i 
% WT%5 *TW W*TT 13 TTtt^fwWT: II [SS II] 
T^u^fTT^WR 14 flpFWf TPsffifw 15 1 

wnrRtt^ 16 cTfT gr£* sntfr^p 17 « [s? n] 

1 The reference is to II, 8, 13 (the last section but one of 
the eighth prapathaJea), II, 9, 3-8, II, 11, 1-6, and II, 12, 2 
(rastrabhrtalj). 

2 II, 13, 2. * II, 13, 3. 

4 II, 13, 4. * II, 13, 12. 

6 WQ'- refers back to II, 13, 3. 4. 12. 7 II, 13, 14-21. 

8 “ The second and the fifth in Sautramanl,” III, 11, 2. 5. 

9 III, 12, 2-15. 

10 Thus the MS. Cf. verse 13. The reference is to III, 
13, 2-20 (?). 

11 Among the praisas there are three yajusa sections, the two 
preceding the last (IV, 13, 8-9), and the second one (IV, 13, 2). 

12 The yajusa sections, not containing any rhs, are: . 

1, 1,1. 4. 5. 7. 1,3,2. ° 1,9, 1.2. 

2, 4. 12. 4, 2. 11, 10. 

II, 6, 7. II, 11, 1-6. 

7, 18-20. 12, 2. 

8, 2. 4-6. 8-11. 13. 13, 2-4. 12. 14-21. 

9, 3-8. 

III, 11, 2. 5. Ill, 13, 2-20. Ill, 15, 1-11. 

12, 2-15. 14, 1-21. 

IV, 9, 5. 8-10. 13-26. IV, 13, 2. 8. 9. 

Our total is 137, as against that of the Gh. 79. 

13 The ms. srnnar: wrt:. 

14 I, 5, 1. 15 I, 11, 2. 16 II, 7, 5. 17 II, 7, 13. 
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^Ttut 2 wf^^rr: 8 1 

fa% 1 jy ^r: 5 ut wrr^r: 6 it [>8 ii] 
wr^wrrFri 7 *rHw »wr< wf^r: 8 1 
ipftwrc wg mt (?) 9 II [*M ||] 

fins: 10 xr^ xrir% srat Hffa wnV 1 1 
spNrrBnyroaT^ 1 * gifNt «''j¥wfHTm:(?)i |>$ii] 
<j x?ir 13 if ^Tfa (?) 14 1 
XfZ Wfw:(?) 15 Ilfroil] 


I II, 7, 14. 2 II, 9, 1-2. 3 II, 10, 2-6. 

4 II, 12, 1. ^ 5 II, 12, 4-6. 

6 II, 13, 5-11. WR means the prapathaka. The Kdthaka 
SamMta designates its chapters as sthdnakas. 

‘ 7 II, 13, 22-23. 8 III, 11, 1. 

9 III, 11, 3. 6. 9. 10 (?). 11. 12. 

10 The MS. f^T*. In Sehroeder’s Mail. 8. text the drcika 
sections are III, 12, 18. 21 ; 13, 1. It is very probable that the 
eighteenth section of Schroeder’s edition was a part of either the 
preceding or the following section, and hence not an drcika 
section. Thus the last section of the third book would be the 
twentieth, and would refer to III, 13, 1. 

II For Hffa the MS. has Hf^fa. Hf fa = asvamedha. 
The five drcika sections at the end are III, 16, 1-5. The seven 
anuvdkas are III, 12, 20; 13, 1 ; 16, 1-5. 

12 IV, 10-12. 13 IV, 13, 1. 3. 6. 11 IV, 14, 1-18. 

15 Thus the MS. This line is very corrupt, though the sense 
is fairly clear — the number of pure drcika anuvdkas is 76. Here 
is my own list : — 

I, 5, 1. 1, 11, 2. 

II, 7, 5. 13. 14. II, 12, 1. 4-6. 


9, 1. 2. 

10 , 2 . 6 . 

Ill, 11, 1. 3. 6. 9-12. 
12, 18. 21. 


13, 5-11. 22. 23. 

Ill, 13, 1. 

16, 1-5. 


IV, 10, 1-2. 4-6. IV, 13, 1. 3. 6. 

11, 1-6. 14, 1-18. 

12 , 1 - 6 . 
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(e) Mixed Rg- and Y ajw-anuvakas 

■Q^Rt^cir^ w* *nr 1 11 it] 

(/) The Yajusa Verses 

twrwr i 

tyrant. rift n |\q ii] 

■PTffTfOT^^^WIf WF 2 1 

^wrer 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 h^t: (?) 11 [$o 11] 

TT-^T rt«[ -«r^WT 5 ^fNr^ 4 W 5 i 

sfe 6 ^ *rfarR i [ 3 =i ii] 

mf*t f^T^r^ra ^ 7 ^iiT^sTft w: i 
^TOWn^J ?Tf ^j=jWm^5N w. (?) II [$* #] 
^rsr#^: fSrsiNf*r# ^rw rmi i 

inr f%MT*rfg 1 %<Tt it [33 11] 
^ w^s«nfi*nsrf trem || 

1 “ The yajusa and arciJca anuvakas being deducted, the 
remaining anuvakas , in which both the rks and yajus are found, 
are 121.” Here the total number of anuvakas assumed is 276, 
instead of 336 of verse 14. 

2 2 # 

3 The MS. ’snsfm. 

4 Thus the MS. 

3 I, 2, 9. 

6 I, 3, 5 seq. 

7 The MS. °^W:. 


77 . 
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A Coin of Abu Muslim 

By R. GUEST 
(PLATE IV) 

fllHE copper coin (fids) shown in the plate was unearthed 
x recently during work for irrigation on the lesser Zab. 
Mr. W. Allard, Director of Irrigation in Iraq, has kindly allowed 
it to be photographed for publication. The inscriptions on the 
coin are : — 

Obverse 

Centre oJo-j <41 Vl 4 V 

Border cJ '^jX\ VI V Js 

Creed. 

Say, I ask you not for any reward on account of 
of these good tidings but that you should love my relations 
(Qur'an, 42, 19). 

Reverse 

Centre 4! I ^ 

Border jm>! y\ </*! 41 

Creed. 

By order of Abu Muslim, the amir of the family of 
Muhammad. Year 131. 

Abu Muslim, as will be remembered, brought the Abbasid 
dynasty to the throne by long sustained effort, not by a sudden 
stroke. The first Abbasid Khalif did not become acknowledged 
until more than two years after Abu Muslim raised the Abbasid 
standard in Khurasan. Abu Muslim took Merv, then the capital 
of the province, in 130 (February, 748), and thenceforward 
that town doubtless remained his usual place of residence. 
Following Tabari, one finds him ruling there in 132. But early 
in 131 (o. September, 748) after his troops under Qahtaba had 
entered Raiy, Abu Muslim moved westward from Merv to 
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Nisabur, where he would have been more closely in touch with 
his general. During the year, Qahtaba’s armies advanced with 
continual success through Persia, bearing down the resistance 
of the opposing Umaiyad forces, and before the end of it were 
passing into Mesopotamia, the chief incidents marking the end 
of the contest, the occupation of Kufa by the partisans of the 
Abbasids (August, 749), the accession of the first Abbasid 
Khalif (November, 749), and the rout of the last Umaiyad Khalif 
Marwan on the greater Zab (January, 750), all falling in the 
year 132. Accordingly it is probable that the coin was struck 
either at Merv or at Nisabur. The coin is not unique. Zambaur 
in his Contributions (i, 7), mentions another apparently identical 
specimen. Coins bearing the name of Abu Muslim seem, however,, 
to be very rare. 

The text from the Qur'an on the border of the obverse, 
exhorting believers to love the relations of the Prophet, was an 
excellent watchword. It may be noted that the first Abbasid 
Khalif introduced it in his inaugural address (Tabari, 3, 29). 
Abu Muslim does not seem to have been the first to employ this 
text on a coin. It seems probable that it was adopted by the 
Aliyid 'Abdallah ibn Mu‘awiya in 127. 

Tabari records that Abu Muslim used the title amir of the 
family of Muhammad (3, 60), just as Abu Salama, the protagonist 
of the cause in Kufa, was styled the vizier of the family of 
Muhammad. The individual member of the family at the head 
of the movement when it started was in the power of Marwan, 
so he could not be named. The titles adopted, moreover, had 
the advantage of appealing to the followers of the house of 
'Ali as well as to the supporters of the Abbasids. 

The editors of Tabari have altered Abu Muslim’s title to 
amin al Muhammad , in deference to the readings of the MSS. 
of other standard historical works. Amir seems to be written 
on the coin, but amin would be so little different that it is 
impossible to be certain. 

93 . 


An Unplaced Fragment of the Utukke 
Limnuti Series 

By S. LANGD03ST 

fflHE unpublished text K. 2505 has been partially utilized by 
x the late Professor Zimmern in a few entries communicated 
by him to Professor Meissner for the Nachtrage to the latter’s 
Seltene Assyrische Ideogramme. It was obvious from the few 
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extracts available in this important book that K. 2505 contains 
much valuable and new material, and I am grateful to the 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum, Mr. Sidney Smith, for permission to copy and publish 
this text. It throws much new light upon the forms and 
uses of Sumerian verbs. I cannot discover any duplicates 
in the extensive incantation literature, although the fragment 
obviously belongs to a long and an important text of the 
utukke limnuti series. 


K. 2505 

1. . . . Mr 

2. . . . lal-]la a-mes [lal-la ki-a lal-la . . . .] 

3. [ ana me-]e ? tar-su ana irsitim [tar-su . . . .] 


upon the waters they stretch, upon earth 

[they stretch ] 

4. [. . — mi % — an-bil 1 -gim mu-un-lag-ga-[e-ne] 


5. . . , -mu-u sdki-ma mu-us-la-li u-[sa-an-ba-tu ?] 

They are . which scorches like the midday sun. 


6. ud-gul-gim ki-a mu-un-dirig-[gi-e-ne] 

7. ki-ma u-mi lim-ni 2 ir-si-tam ma-lu-[u] 

Like an evil storm they fill the earth. 

8. ud an-ta ki-a gub-ba [e-ne-ne] 

9. u-mu sd is4u same-e a na irsi-tim kun-nu [su-nu] 

A storm, which from heaven upon earth is fixed, 
are they. 

10. kalam-ma ud-gim mu-un-da-ab-sar-[ri-e-ne] 

11. ma-a4a ki-ma u-mi u-sah-ma~[tu ] 3 

The land like a heat storm they cause to be parched. 

1 But read an-bi-ir = muslalum , Voc. Martin ii, 29 ; see Meissner, 
SAI. 372 ; an-NE-ra, Reisner, SBH. 53, 10 (twice) = SBP. 108, 10. bil > 
bir. Sum. Grammar , § 44. 

2 umu limnu 9 regularly used in-hemerologies for “ evil day ”, s ini ster day ; 
Sumerian ud-gul-gdl ; III Raw. 53, No. 4, 33-4 ; PSBA. 1904, 56, K. 19-20. 
I do not know other examples of Umu limnu as used in this text. 

3 sar, sar - hamatu to burn, not hamatu, to hasten. Meissner, SAI., 

p. 690, placed sar — hamatu (2849) under hamatu , to hasten The only 
known Sumerian word for hamatu , hasten, is bur = hamatu , CT. 12, 13 B 34, 
but reading (du) = hamatum sa alaki , ZA. 10, 198, 8 -f 13 is 
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12. ^tir ^^mes-gal-gaHa 1 mu-nn-bu-ri-e-[ne] 

13. ina kis-ti me-e-si rab-bu-ti u-rab-ba-[tu] 2 

In the forest they cause the great mountain ashes to quake. 

14. am mudul 3 -mes-gim mu-im-gur-ru-us-[e-ne] 4 

15. ri~ma ki-ma ni-ir me-e-si i-sab-[ba-tu ] 

The wild bull(s) they torment like a yoke of ash. 


16 a-ge-a-gim mu-un-ru-ru-[ne] 5 

17. [ki-ma ] ti a-gi-i i-sur-[ru\ 

Like the of the flood they rush. 


18. [ki-a] id-da-ge gir-mu-un-dib-dib-bi-fne] 6 


more probable. Hence sar-ra = ana suhmutu , to cause to be consumed 
in fire, SBH. 20, 30 = 23, 14 — Langdon, SBP. 86, 30. e-sir-ra gub-ba 
m n-un-sar-ri-e-ne — sa ina stiki izzazzu ustahmitu, Those that stand in the 
street consumed themselves in fire, IV Raw. 28*, No. 4, Rev. 56 ; var. 
mu-umSar-ri-dam, CT. 15, 13 (Rev.) 31. 

1 See also SBP. 40, 31 ; 78, 24; 82, 32; 100, 55; 188, 33 ( = SBH. 
95, 33) ; 52 Rev. 2. 

2 It is difficult to decide between rababu and rabafu for the restoration 
here. The Sumerian for rababu , to waver, tremble, is DUL , K. 3021, 3-6, 
dul-dul — murabbib, OECT. vi., pi. xxiv ; TUB; tul-tul-la-bi = rabbiS, 
frightfully, K. 69, Rev. 9 ; tul-tul-bi , SBP. 42, 56 ; dul-dul-bi, Zimmern, 
KL. 17, i, 8 ; ge-tu-ul — irbd (rabu — rababu ), ATU.i, 306, 12. Also TUB, 
nam-ba-tu-ur = turabbib , K. 9282, Rev. 6. su-dul = (rabbu) rabbiS, in 
misery, RA. 13, 137, Obv. 14. 

For rabatu, in forms naiarbutu, itasrabutu, the Sumerian is usually BUL, 
reduced to bu-u , bu. So bu-bu-me3, var. bu-bu-mes = muttasrabitUti , 
CT, 16, 15, 4 ; ni-bu-bu — ittanasrabbitu , CT. 17, 29, 5 ; al-bu-bu-ne-ne — 
ittanasrabbitu , CT. 17, 4, 10, BUL > BUR, to waver, tremble, rush, is proved 
by BUR (bu-ur) = paradu, CT. 12, 13, B 29 and BUL (bu-ur) > nu-[us-su 
sa . . . ], to shake, said of . . ., Yale Syllabary 98 — PBS. v, 104 ; ii, 7, 
These are synonyms of rabatu , surbuiu . On the change l > r, bul > bur , see 
Sumerian Grammar, §44 and § 38, 6. Also lagal > lagar, psalmist, 
dagal > dagar, wide, SBP. 276, 10, note 5 ; IV Raw. 14, No. 1, 24 ; 
d *-Lir-ra for Lil-la, SBP. 24, 3. 

Hence read here mu-un-bu-ri-e-ne, i.e. bu-ri for bull — rabatu . 

3 MU-BU , dialectic for gis-BU , values, mudla , madia , malla, gazinbu, 
giUasku, gidi , Zimmern, MAG. iv, 259 ; mudul, mugur, iskim , rod, beam, 
board, Meissner, MAG. iii 3 , 11-12. This text cited by Zimmern in Meissner, 
SAI. 10124, niru, yoke, is perhaps the meaning here, but “ yoke 55 in 
connection with wild bulls is unsatisfactory. 

4 Cf. [ . . . . 1-gurus =. sa-ba4u sa fi-NIM, CT. 12, 50, K. 4359, 
Obv. 24. 

5 Cf. CT. 16, 12, 24 ; 17, 21, 102. Value du-du — saru also possible. 

6 gir-dib = etehu. 
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19. [ina kib-]ri na-a-ri i-te-ni-it-ti-ku 

On the shore of the river they trespass. 


*20. ....... ab-ba-ge a-ge-a mu-un-dib-dib-bi-ne 

21. [ tcm]4im a-gi-i ih~ta~na--u 

of the sea, as a deluge they enter. 

22 mi-ni-ib“gu(r)-gu(r)"ne 1 

23. . me ?-e mar-ru-ti u-tar-mm 

The (sweet waters ?) into bitter (waters ?) they turn. 
*24. mu-un-dig-dig-gi-ne 2 


Note on Transcription 

To avoid all unusual diacritical marks in transcription, 
I propose to use, henceforth, only the ordinary marks, e.g. gur, 
gur, gur , gur , gur , gur ; for homophones exceeding this list, 
Gur, GUr , GUR , guR, gUR , gu{r), gUr. This system provides 
for thirteen signs in the case of triliteral homophones. By 
experience with the proposed system of inferior figure exponents 
I have concluded that it is unworkable. 

1 Cf. ..... . zi-su ba-an-gur = . . . . . . i-su ana marti ittur , His 
..... turns to gall, CT. 17, 10, 53-4. 

2 The ordinary meaning of Nl(dig) is labahu , ratabu, narabu, pour out. 
In hostile sense, husahhu 7nati NI 4k ( illabik ), hunger will be “ poured out ” 
on the land ; barium NI -ik ; nukurtum ISl-ilc ; Virolleaud, Astrologie , Sin, 
34, 19 ; 20 ; Ishtar l, 70. 


m. 


The Influence of Al-Farabi’s “ Ihsa’ al-‘ulum ” 
(De scientiis) on the Writers on Music in 
Western Europe 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


“ He [Al-Farabi] composed a noble work [the lisa' aUulum ] in 
which he enumerated the sciences and indicated the object of each ; 
this treatise, the like of which had never before been composed and 
the plan of which had never been adopted by any other author, is 
an indispensable guide to students in the sciences.” — SI 4 id ibn Ahmad 
al-Quetubi (d. 1070). 


fflHE question of the Arabian influence on the music of 
Western Europe has been considerably stressed of recent 
years . 1 In the practical art, the minstrel class of the Middle 
Ages not only adopted the actual instruments of the Arabs, 
such as the lute ( e ud), rebec (mbab), guitar ( kaithar ), and others, 
but also the actual musical devices of the performers on them. 
In the theoretical art, clues in the Mediaeval Latin treatises 
on music enable us to follow a track which leads us to the 


conclusion that the teachings and writings of Arabian or /and 
Mozarabian theorists of music also had some influence on the 
theory of music of Western Europe. 

Among the writers who can be claimed to have contributed 
to this influence are Al-Earabi, Ibn Sma, and Ibn Rushd. 
Their works were translated into Latin and became the 
text-books of the schools of Western Europe. The most 
outstanding of these treatises were 


Arabic Titles. 

1. Al-Farabi, Usd 9 al-*ulum. 

2. Al-Farabi. [Title unknown.] 

3. Ibn Sina, Fi'l-nafs. 

4. Ibn Sina, Fi taqdsim al-hilcma. 

5. Ibn Rushd, Shari fVl-nafs 

li'Aristutalis. 


Latin Titles. 
Alpbarabius, De scientiis. 
Alpharabius, De ortu scieniiarum* 
Avicenna, De anima. 

Avicenna, De divisione scieniiarum . 
Averroes, Commentarius in 
Aristotelis de anima . 


1 See H. G. Farmer, The Arabian Influence on Musical Theory (1925), 
Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence (1930), The Organ of 
the Ancients from Eastern Sources (1931), and Studies in Oriental Musical 
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The earliest, and probably the best known, of these works 
was the Ihsa? al- ulum of Al-Farabi, and for that reason it 
deserves special attention. 

§ I 

Al-FababI 

The recently published French translation of Al-Farabfs 
monumental Kitdb al-musiql al-lcab%T 1 will doubtless confirm 
the opinion already expressed elsewhere, 2 that Al-Farabi 
was probably the greatest writer on the theory of music 
during the Middle Ages. His treatment of speculative 
theory was not only an advance on that contributed by the 
Greeks, but in Western Europe he had no peer as an 
independent thinker until Ramos de Pareja (c. 1440-1521) 
made his appearance, and he, like another great theorist — 
Salinas (c. 1512-90), came from Spain, a land that had been 
greatly influenced by the Arabian sciences. 

It was only natural that Al-Farabi, so worthy a follower 
of Aristotle, should deal perspicuously with this subject. 
If he deserved the title, which the Muslims gave him, of 44 The 
second teacher ” (i.e. second to Aristotle) in mental philosophy, 
he was certainly facile princeps in the philosophy of music. 

Although Al-Kindi (d. 874) had already used the Greek 
theorists of music to some advantage, it was not until the 
time of Al-Farabi, when the works on music by Aristotle 
(De anima), Aristoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ptolemy, 
as well as the commentaries on De anima by Themistius 
and others, had been translated into Arabic, 3 that the full 

Instruments (1931), as well as the same writer’s chapter on music in The 
Legacy of Islam (Clarendon Press, 1931). See also J. Ribera, La musica 
de la cantigas (1922), La musica Andaluza medieval en las canciones de 
trovadores, iroveros, y minnesinger (1923-5), and Historia de la musica 
Arabe medieval y su influencia en la Espahola (1927). 

1 Al-Farabi, Grande traite de la musique. Traduction frangaise par 
Baron Rodolphe d’Erlanger, (La musique arabe, tome 1.) Paris, 1930. 

2 See Farmer, Historical Facts . . ., p. 292. 

3 See Farmer, “ Greek Theorists of Music in Arabic Translation ” : Isis, 
xiii, 1930. 
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bounty of Greek genius came to be felt. It is no wonder 
therefore that the Arabs were able to make an advance 
beyond Western Europe in this respect, seeing that the latter 
had no knowledge of the Greek writers themselves save 
what could be gleaned from Boethius and the compends of 
Martianus Capella, Cassiodorus, and Isidore of Seville. 1 
Al-Farabi took the fullest advantage of these treasures. 

Born at Farab in Transoxiana about the year 870, Al-Farabi 
received the best part of his education at Baghdad and 
Hainan, where he studied the disciplines, including the theory 
of music. Unlike other theorists, Al-Farabi was a practical 
musician of no mean reputation, 2 and this gave him a distinct 
advantage over others. Under the patronage of the 
Hamdanid sultan, Saif al-Daula, he settled at Aleppo, where 
he wrote his most important works, and earned a reputation 
as “ the greatest philosopher the Muslims ever had ”. 3 4 He 
died at Damascus about 950. 

Besides his Grand Book on Music (. Kitab al-musiqi al-kabir), 
he wrote other works on music including a compendium 
(muMtasar) entitled A Discourse Concerning Music (Kalam 
fi’l-musiqi) and a Book on the Classification of Rhythm {Kitab 
fi ihsd 5 al-lqc?)* Unfortunately, only the first-named of these 
works has come down to us, although a Book of Musical 
Modes {Kitab al-adwar) is catalogued in a library in the Levant 
as a work on music. 5 

The Grand Book on Music was looked upon as the most 
authoritative work of its kind in the East, and all the great 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and even Indian writers on music, 

1 tSee Farmer, Historical Fads . . ., p. 187. 

2 Ibn Ghaibi, Shark al-adwar MS. Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Did., iii, 309. 

3 Ibn Khallikan. Biog. Did., iii, 307. 

4 Ibn al-Qifti gives a shorter title — Boole of Rhythms ( Kitab al~iqa ( at). 
Steinschneider, in his Al- Farabi (p. 216), gives the title of another book 
on rhythm, but it would appear that this latter is merely a continuation 
of the title of the previous work. See Ibn Abi XJ?aibi c a, ii, 134 ; Ibn al-Qifti, 
280 ; and cf. Farmer, History of Arabian Music , p. 176. 

5 Al-Hilal, xxviii, 214. 
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from Ibn Slna in the eleventh century 1 to Tantawl in the 
twentieth century, 2 make their obeisance to the name 
of Al-Farabi and his famous treatise which had become a text- 
book even in the Jewish schools, as we know from Ibn ‘Aqnin 
( c . 1160-1226). 3 

§ II 

The Ihsa’ al-‘Ulum 

We possess little information concerning the school 
curricula in those days, although we know the subjects 
and the books that were studied. Fortunately, however, 
we get a fair idea of their scope in another treatise by Al-Farabi 
entitled the Ihsa’ al-ulum or the Classification of the Sciences,* 
a work which the Arabs of Spain considered, as Sa c id ibn 
Ahmad (d. 1070) says : “ An indispensable guide to studies 
in the sciences.” 5 In the twelfth century it was translated 
into Latin by both John of Seville and Gerard of Cremona 
under the title of De scientiis . It was already known in the 
Jewish schools, since Moses ibn Ezra (d. c. 1140) used it, and 
we possess a condensed Hebrew version made by Qalonymos 
ben Qalonymos (d. c. 1328). 6 

Although it was known in the eighteenth century that the 
Arabic text of the Ihsa 5 al-ulum existed in the Escorial 
Library at Madrid, 7 yet it was a long time before it was 
recognized that this was the original of the popular Mediaeval 
Latin treatise De scientiis. Indeed, for some time it was 
thought that the Ihsa’ al-ulum was a sort of “ encyclopaedia ”, 
an idea due primarily to Casiri’s description, but perpetuated 
by Steinschneider, which brought a protest from Munk. 8 

1 Al-ShifcC. 

2 Al-musiqi al- ( arabiyya , Alexandria, 1914. 

3 Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, 81. 

4 Or the Statistics of Sciences. 

5 Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Diet., iii, 308. 

6 Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, 83. 

7 Casiri, Bibl. Escur Madrid, 1760-70, No. 643. 

8 Munk, Melanges , 343. It is to be regretted that the word has also 
been used by the present writer in his contribution to the Legacy of Islam, 
p. 369. 
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The work is not an encyclopaedia, but simply a handbook 
of the sciences and a guide to curricula and deeper studies. 
The idea of a handbook of this type was soon borrowed by 
others in the East, including Ibn Sina, and in the West by 
Gundissalinus. 1 

In spite of the existence of the Arabic text of the IhsS 
al-ulum in the Escorial Library and the fact that for a century 
and a half it was looked upon as a sole exemplar, 2 3 4 5 no attempt 
was made to edit the text or even to place it under contribution 
by the collation of the Latin texts of De scientiis. Even 
Dr. Ludwig Baur, who edited De divisione philosophiae of 
Gundissalinus in 1903, 3 and Dr. Eilhard Wiedemann, who 
made a translation of the mathematical section of the De 
scientiis in German in 1907, 4 did not attempt to consult 
the Arabic text. 

In 1921, however, fresh interest was aroused in the Arabic 
text owing to the discovery of another manuscript of the 
Ilisd ? al-ulum at Najaf in Al-Traq by the Shaikh Muhammad 
Rida. This manuscript dates from the thirteenth century, 
and is therefore older than the Escorial manuscript which 
may be dated 1310. The Shaikh Muhammad Ri<Ja published 
the text of his manuscript in the Arabic journal Al J Irfan 
in 1921, 5 and at the same time contributed a number of 
emendations, although much escaped his notice. It may be 

1 The older writers wrote this name Gundisalvi, a form which does occur 
in some MSS. More recent examination shows that the name is more 
generally written Gundissalinus, and this is the form adopted by Baur 
in his edition of the De divisione philosophiae of this -writer. In the Legacy 
of Islam the form Gundisalvus has been adopted. 

2 The old number (Casiri, Bibl. Escur.) was 643, The present press mark 
(Derenbourg, MSS. arabes de VEscurial) is 646. 

3 Baur? Dominions Gundissalinus : De divisione philosophiae (Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, Band iv), Munster, 1903. 

4 Beitrage zur Geschichte der Natunvissenschaften , xi. tber Al- Farabis 
Aufzdhlung der Wissenschaften (De Scientiis ). (Sitz. der physihaUsch- 
medizinischen Sozietat in Erlangen, Band 39, 1907.) 

5 The ‘Irfan is a monthly review published at Saida in Syria under the 
editorship of Ahmad ‘Araf al-Zain. The above text is given in vol. vi, 
pp. 11-20, 130-43, 241-57. 
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urged on Ms behalf, however, that he did not collate his 
text with the Escorial manuscript nor with the Latin versions. 

Two years later, a further contribution to the subject 
was made by Pere Bouyges in the Melanges de la Faculte 
orientale de VUniversite Saint- Joseph (Beyrouth) in a critical 
scrutation of the text of the Shaikh Muhammad Rida . 1 
By comparison with the Latin version of the De scientiis 
as reflected in the De divisione philosophiae of Gundissalinus, 
and through the part-translation of Dr. Wiedemann, Pere 
Bouyges was able to rectify some of the errors of the Shaikh 
Muhammad Rida, and to suggest other valuable rectifications. 
Yet again, as with Dr. Baur, Dr. Wiedemann, and the Shaikh 
Muha mm ad Rida, the Escorial text was ignored in the 
collation . 2 

§ HI 

The Escorial Arabic Text 

Since the appearance of the Najaf text of the Ihsa 9 al-ulum 
in the ‘Irfan, another manuscript has been discovered in the 
Koprulii Library at Constantinople. The copy is not dated, 
but we are informed that it is an old one. Now that we 
possess at least three copies of this famous work, the time 
may be considered ripe for the editing of the text together 
with the Latin versions. In the meantime, the present 
writer’s researches into the Arabian influence on Western 
Europe prompt him to offer a collation of that portion of the 
three Arabic texts of the Ihsa ’ al-ulum which deals with 
music, together with a similar collation of two manuscripts 
and one printed text of the Latin De scientiis, as well as two 
unedited manuscripts of De divisione philosophiae of 
Gundissalinus, and four other texts. 

As a guide to the reader, the following notation has been 
used for the Arabic MSS. : — 

1 Beyrout, 1923. Tome ix, pp. 49-70. 

2 The difficulty of access to the MS. has been pleaded as an excuse. 
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The Arabic Texts 

W = Ihsci ( al-ulum li’ l- Farabi. Escorial Library, Madrid. 

No. 646, fols. 27-45. Probable date, a.d. 1310. 

X = Ilitdb Ihsa ’ al-ulum Hl-Fdrabi. In Al- Irfan, 1921. 
Thirteenth, century. 

Y = \llisa? aVulum K’l-Fdmbl.] Koprhlii Library, Con- 
stantinople. No. 1604. 

Z = [Ihsa’ al-ulum Ill-Fdrdbi.] Copy of the Constantinople 
MS. in possession of the present writer. 

The Escorial manuscript (W) is used as the basis of the 
present text, but it is collated with the Najaf text (X) and 
my own copy (Z) of the Constantinople MS. (Y). From 
a comparison of the texts it is clear that the Escorial MS., 
which is in a Maghrib! hand, belongs to a different group 
from the Najaf and Constantinople MSS. 




i 


* 


i 

* 


(W) 


(X) 


(Y) 


Here are the subjects dealt with in the Escorial text of 
the Ihsa’ al-ulum : — 


1. 

Grammar ( lisan ) . 

. FoL 27 v. 

2. 

Logic ( maniiq ) 

>, 30 

3. 

Mathematics (tdalim). 



(a) Arithmetic (‘ adad ) 

„ 35 v. 


(b) Geometry ( handasa ) . 

„ 36 


(c) Optics (manazir) 

„ 36 v. 


(d) Astrology ( nujum ) . 

„ 37 v. 


(e) Music (musiqa) 

„ 38 


(/) Statics (athqal) . 

. „ 38 v. 


(g) Mechanics (biyal) 

„ 39 

4. 

Natural Science (tabi l i) . 

; . . , ' „ 39 v. 

5. 

Divinity (ilaM) 

. „ 41 v. 

6. 

Theology (kaldm) . 7 

» 42-5 
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All the sciences in the above have subdivisions, but only 
those of mathematics are mentioned here because they 
concern the subject under discussion. The order of the 
mathematical sciences in the Il&wan al-Safa 5 is — arithmetic, 
geometry, astrology, geography, music, and proportion . 1 
In the MafatTh al-ulum of Al-Khwarizmi the plan is — 
arithmetic, geometry, astrology, geography, music, mechanics, 
and chemistry . 2 These writers also lived in the tenth century, 
but slightly later than Al-Farabl. 

Here is the Escorial text of the section on the Him al-muslqa 
in the Ihsa 3 al-ulum of Al-Farabl : — 




Jf <iJrl U ° H 3 

cJuTj cJdjT a) U tjs&y AIa Lj jlL VI i 

4 * S. 

^JL>- j _,Xj jl ( J J c_aJ Jp 

* J r Vl Uh$_> ^1) b S -U’ I IgLi 

. A; ^ AsJukjJl A>» I 


1 Dieterici, Die Propaedeutik der Amber, Berlin, 1865. 

2 Liber Mafcitih al-olum . . . Ed. Van Vloten, Leyden, 1895. 

3 This word is vocalized throughout the Escorial MS. as musiqa not 
rnusiqi. This form also occurs in the thirteenth century Vocabulista in 
Arabico edited by Schiaparelli. Perhaps the Latin musica influenced the 
Maghribi form. In the East it was generally written rnusiqi, although 

y may be found. 

4 X adds 

5 X <»jJyu . 

6 X has <^Ay ^JbS ' twJiljp U j u— 41* U j. Z has d U 
W-djy k-JaAj 

7 X and Z ^ * 

3 X and Z <Iaj I . 

9 X idf. It is nomen in the Latin text. 
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$. * S* 

ijli— V! 1 ,j ! igi J! 

CjV VI (3 3 [Marginal note 4_— <L* 

^ wh)l 5 '^ W-5 £^4 U ] V cJ 

8 j£« '‘Lc-L^Jij # 6 c_ iiVl ^ IgJ U_J slgislj s^seli-l 

1*1 I 4Ju*j! J ^1*4 Aft H- 5 jr 4 ^ 

oVVi j VI <> U-i ji jli-Vij “jVJi v». 
^3 l$*lc # lg-i UoU^! 11 ^ 

Jf ^ <3^-^ ai^ l0 cJdrlr U JsT^ t^L^I ^k«.r $ a] ji*.* 

Cj* Wl l^ 3 3'%>y\ ^ (3 W I 


>- ^ V m— ’ 

Ac <Lc jl^la lg> I 3f U**L~i-lr j d^U a] I 

mav' 1 ' V 

CLJuTI All (j£,\ 19 ^3 ^ ^ 1S [lnterlineal note 


1 x 

3 X and Z ■‘U* 

5 X and Z <) VU. 

7 Z omits j. 

9 X and Z jyt&j- 


2 X omits ^yfc. 

4 X omits y. Z lias Cjj,z\ l^l. 
8 Z <JVi. 


10 This word is vocalized nigham not nagham. This form also occurs 
in the thirteenth century Vocabulista in Arabico. 

11 X and Z j**T. 12 Z U^S. 

13 X and Z I^o. 14 Z 

15 X and Z c-ilrl. 36 X and Z jp. 

17 X and Z UJU-t>. 18 X and Z 4c.^w*. 

18 Z omits j. :'■■■' ■■.3.;'' 
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S' 7 ? 1 S' 

3 1 As ^ 2 ^ ^ jt***^J. 3 # ^ (^ i 

Jj jlS V I J (j£2>iJ3 (3 3 1^3 ^ 3^>- I 

S' fi. ' «. 

(3 3^^* O' W ^ ^ [Marginal note 

^AL 3 ^****0*3 c3 a>- 3^ I *Aa> (3 A* ^ 1 jy£^ I 

> ' s. 

(^t ^,*3 Acll^sJI 5 A. A J^aIx^} J.J* <_$l J cpUl 

^ y2 .^*~ \a. ^ 1^ 0 ' ^ y>~l_ f-^ ^**° a.^-*«"^l 

V 

J jiiil jj®> 3 Apli^zSi dA.?> J j^>t j J j5)l (3^b # aJ Up 
^3 ^ SAc- 4 b ^**0 J 

0*^3 3 3 ?P CJ^' A i O ” 4 ^j»*n 3 

& 5 > 

l^> ^a^2.j ^J,]l I^j IxJ j J t^lO? 3 ! L-ill*^l (3 3 j^3 

W- "c/Sj .Li L 1^ JU-VI JU-l oV “jU.^. 

crcT^J cri^* <aiL1a« (3 J jLl-Vl 


1 X and Z omit U. * Z 

3 Z f >. ‘Xt^Jadl. 

8 X and Z JO/^ll. « Z JaJ-.. 

7 Z f tL . 

8 Instead of ^ ^ ^}\ ;_ip 5s^,« j X has ^ ^jjf } Uj-ip f it Z 
has ^ ^ } ^| jup j. 
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ft ft 

^ 2 J jSi\ J [interlineal note 

3 U (J$ VJV ! oil**! 


• J (3 cr^t’ jr$J jT/AifcJl (Jf" 

olcli^VI I (3 (J _^2)1 g\ ^j\) 
10 <j f <i jllVt *jjV j ^Uilj ^l jljjl 
joisYl (j _^_II ^jLLVI ejj lr 


lg!j*!L*a A*.kS^ 

cJj ;«.) J ^ O' 4 

(_i '•Id> !j ^ I Lg) jva." jHY! 

. 16 cJup a) ^jji 

§ IV 

Translation of the Text 

“ And as for the Science of Music, it comprises, in short, 
the investigation into the various kinds of melodies 


* X • Z £j*x > . 

3 Z JijW^L. 

6 X and Z i-sl^tll. 

7 X and Z LjJ. 

9 X omits J ,ll I . 

11 X and Z omit J. 

is z j>\ jH\. 

15 X and Z Jl^l. 
17 X and Z ^1 JLilT. 


*xjy.l U 

1 X and Z oMVl. 
8 Z USl£l 
8 X IsU. 

10 X omits j. 

78 X 1 
18 X 

16 X i-- 

18 X Z J*J|. 
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((jli-1), and wliat they are composed of, and for what 
they are composed, and how they are composed, and in what 
forms it is necessary that they should be in order 

that the performance of them be made more impressive 
(Ijb \) and effective And that which is known by 

this name 1 [i.e. £ music J ] comprises two sciences. One of 
them is the science of practical music, and the second is the 
science of theoretical music. 

44 And as for practical music, its concern is the production 
of the various kinds of perceptible melodies in the instruments 
adapted for them either by nature or by artifice. And as for 
the natural instrument [s], they are the larynx and the uvula, 
and what is in them, and then the nose. 2 And the artificial 
instrument.^] are like the reedpipes (^U*), and the 

lutes and such like. And the exponent of practical 

music only produces notes and melodies, and their 

adjuncts, in so far as they are in the instruments upon 
which it is customary to perform them. 

44 And the theoretical gives the science of them. And it is 
metaphysical, and it gives the reasons for everything out 
of which the melodies are composed, not in so far as they are 
in a material, but independent and irrespective of any 
instrument or any material. And it takes them [i.e. the 
melodies] according as they are usually heard 3 from any 

1 MS. X has “science” (Jp) Instead of “name” (^1). The latter 

word occurs in the Latin translation of Gerard of Cremona. 

2 The nose as a medium is mentioned by the Jewish waiter Profiat Duran, 

writing in 1403, who quotes a passage from an Arabic treatise by Abu’l- 
Salt Umayya (1068-1134) as follows : “ Says Abu’l-Salt in bis book 

Haspaqah dealing with music: 4 Now for the media by which music is 
produced, some are natural as the throat and the nose.’ ” Duran’s Ma’seh 
Efod , Vienna (1865). 

3 In MS. X and Z the word is “ heard ”, and this agrees with the Latin 

texts. MS. W has “ produced ” with an interlineal correction 

to “ heard ” 
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instrument and from any body — £ material ’) 

whatever. 

And the science of theoretical music is divided into five 
major parts. The first of them is the discourse about 

principles and fundamentals (JoJj!), 1 the purpose 

of which is that they should be used in the elucidation 
(gj of what is in this science, and the method of the 

application of those principles, and in which way this art 
is elucidated, and from what things and from how many 
things it is made up, and what sort of person the enquirer 
into it should be. 

“ And the second [part] is the discourse about the rudiments 
of this art. And it is the discourse about the 
derivation of the notes, and the knowledge of the constitution 2 
of the notes, and how many they be, and how many their 
species, and the distinction of their ratios one from another, 
and the demonstrations for all that, and the discourse about 
the species, their structure, and their arrangement by which 
they become facilitated, 3 because one derives from them what 
one requires and composes from them the melodies. 

“ And the third [part] is the discourse about the conformity 
of what is explained in regard to the rudiments, and opinions, 4 
and demonstrations to the different kinds of artificial instru- 
ments which are prepared for them, and the producing of all 
of them from 5 them, and their position in them, according to 
valuation (j'Aa) and arrangement, as is explained in the 
rudiments. 

1 MS, W has “ opinions ” (Jj tut a marginal note has 

“ fundamentals ” (JAjl) which is also confirmed by X and Z. 

2 Cf. the passage in X and Z. 

8 W has “ facilitated ” (SlL? y). X and Z have “concordant ” y), 

4 X and Z have “fundamentals” (JA jl) instead of “opinions” 

8 Cf. X and Z, where the word is “ in ” as in the Latin texts. 
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“ And the fourth [part] is the discourse about the various 
kinds of natural rhythms (OUlil) which are the measures 
of the notes. 

££ And the fifth [part] is about the composition of the 
melodies in general ; then about the composition of the 
perfect melodies — and they are those set in poetical speech, 
composed according to arrangement and order, and in the 
manner of their employment 1 in view of the main object 
of the melodies, and the definition of the melodies, 2 which 
become through that more effective and impressive in attaining 
the object for which they are made. 55 

§ V 

The Latin Versions 

During a considerable part of the Middle Ages, Muslim 
Spain was the intellectual hub of Western Europe. Ibn 
al-Hijar! (d. 1194), an Andalusian Arab, says that during 
the rule of the Umayyads in Spain (eighth to eleventh century) 
iC students from all parts of the world flocked ... to learn 
the sciences of which Cordova was the most noble repository, 
and to derive knowledge from the mouth of the doctors 
and ‘ulema who swarmed in it ”. 3 The pointed comparisons 
made by Adelard of Bath (eleventh century), 4 Daniel of Morlay 
(twelfth century), 5 and Roger Bacon (thirteenth century), 6 
between the culture of Christian Europe and Muslim Spain 
are probably just. All this is amply borne out by the hundreds 
of treatises which were translated out of the Arabic into 
Latin to become the text-books of the schools of Christian 
Western Europe. 

Among the numerous Arabic writers translated was 

1 Cf. the word in X. 

2 Cf. X and the Latin texts. 

3 Al-Maqqari, Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain , i, 30. 

4 Quaestiones naturales. See Gollancz, Dodo Ve-Nichdi, viii. 

5 Thorndike, Hist, of Magic and Experimental Science , ii, 173. 

6 Fr. Rogeri Bacon, Opera quaedam kactenus inedita , ed. Brewer, xxxv. 
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Al-Farabl, and no less than eight of his works appeared 
in Latin including his popular Ihsaf al-ulum which was 
known as Be scientiis. 1 Two translations of this work are 
known to us ; one attributed to John of Seville, and another 
definitely by Gerard of Cremona. 2 

John of Seville is nowadays identified with John of Spain, 
John of Luna or Limia, John of Toledo, and even with 
John Avendehut (= Ibn Da’ud). 3 John of Spain translated 
the Be differentia spiritus et animae of Costus (== Qusta ibn 
Luka) from the Arabic for Archbishop Raymund of Toledo 
(1125-51). He can be traced by other dates, more or less 
precise, from 1135 when he translated the Rudimenta 
astronomiae of Alfraganus (= Al-Earghani) to 1153 when he 
(John of Toledo) translated the Liber de nativitatibus of 
Albohali (= Abu c Ali Yahya ibn al-Ehayyat). He is said 
to have died in 1157, but a John of Spain was living in 
1176-80, 4 and in 1187. 5 

Gerard of Cremona (1114-87) also worked at Toledo for 
a time. This city was the Christian centre for the study 
of the “ Arabian sciences ”, and when Gerard arrived there 
he was amazed, he tells us, at the multitude of Arabic books 
in every field. 6 Daniel of Morlay, the English translator 
of Arabic works, describes how he found Gerard translating 

1 The remainder were : De ortu scientiarum, De naturali auditu , De 
causis, De intellects, et intelligibili , De syllogismo, De tempore, and Declaratio 
compendiosa super libris Hhetoricorum Aristotelis. Others were translated 
into Hebrew. See Munk, Melanges, 351-2. 

2 Jourdain, JRecherches critiques sur Vage et Vorigine des traductions 
latines d'Aristote, 117. Leclerc, Hist, de la medecine arabe, ii, 430* 
Wiistenfeld, Die Vbersetzungen arabischer Werke im Latinische, 67. 
Steinschneider, “ Die europaischen Ubersetzungen ans dem arabischen ” : 
Sitz. Wien . Akad., cxlix, xli, Nos. 46, 68. Haskins, Studies in the Hist, of 
Mediaeval Science, 13. Thorndike, Hist, of Magic and Experimental Science, 
ii, 73. Huart, Histoire des arabes, ii, 379, 380. 

3 Jourdain, 118. Sndhoff, “ Die kurze Vita und das Verzeiehnis der 
Arbeiten Gerhards von Cremona . . . ” : Archiv f. Gesch. d. Med , .... 
an der Universitat Leipzig, viii, 73. Haskins, 13. Steinschneider, No. 68. 

4 J. W. Brown, Life and Legend of Michael Scot, 35. 

. 5 Thorndike, ii, 76. 

6 Haskins, 15. ■ 
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Ptolemy’s Almagest into Latin with, the help of a Mozarabe 
named Galippus (= Ghalib), who probably turned the Arabic 
into Spanish whilst Gerard fashioned the Spanish into Latin. 
A similar literary partnership existed between Gundissalinus 
and John Avendehut (— Ibn Da’ud), Plato of Tivoli and 
Savasorda (= Abraham ibn Hiyya), and Michael Scot and 
Alphagirus (= Al-Fakhr) or Abuteus, the assessors in each 
case being either Jews or Arabs. 

Dominicus Gundissalinus (Gundisalvi, Gundisalvus), the 
Archdeacon of Toledo, was also credited with a translation 
of De scientiis by both 1 Jourdain and Leclerc, 2 but this 
was due probably to confusing this work with the De divisions 
philosophiae of Gundissalinus which had been ascribed to 
Al-Farabl. 3 Gundissalinus was certainly one of the translators 
who worked for the Archbishop Eaymund (1125-51), and 
if we allow that his assessor John Avendehut is identical 
with John of Seville and John of Spain, it is quite likely that 
Gundissalinus may have had a hand in the translation. He 
was the author of a more extended handbook of the sciences 
entitled De divisione philosophiae. Two-thirds of this work 
is a compilation from other treatises, notably the De scientiis 
and De ortu scientianm of Al-Farabi. 4 This has been fully 
demonstrated by Dr. Ludwig Baur in his Dominicus 
Gundissalinus : De divisione philosophiae (1903), who pub- 
lished the full text of the latter based on five codices. 

Of the two versions of Al-Farabfs De scientiis that have 
come down to us, we know for certain that one of them was 
translated by Gerard of Cremona. This is stated in the Paris 
codex (Bibl. Nat., 9335, fol. 143 v.). 5 Although this text has 

1 Jourdain, 117. 

2 Leclerc, ii, 377. 

3 Cf. Wiistenfeld, 39. Leclerc, ii, 379. 

4 It is scarcely correct, however, to say that the De scientiis appears 
in its entirety in the De divisione philosophiae. Cf. Wulf, Histoire de la 
philosophic medievale, 1905, 286. 

5 “ Lib. Alfarahii de scientiis translatus a Magistro Girado Cremonensi 
in Toleto de Arabico in Latinum.” 
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frequently been referred to, yet it has not been published. 
In 1907, however, Dr. Eilhard Wiedemann issued a German 
translation of the portion dealing with the mathematical 
sciences. 1 The other version, ascribed to John of Seville, 
is probably older than Gerard’s rendering. This was published 
at Paris in 1638 by Guiliemus Camerarius, a Scotsman, who 
was a Professor of Theology and Canon Law at Paris. 2 He 
says that his text was based on an cc antiquissimus 

manuscriptum ” in the “ Bibliotheca Sancti Albini apud 

Andes 

If the De divisione philosophise of Gundissalinus dates 
from the mid-twelfth century as Dr. Baur suggests, then 
the translation of De scientiis , from which he borrowed 
so extensively, must have been accomplished earlier. 3 

Karpinski says that his work as a translator for Archbishop 
Kaymund may have started as early as 1133, 4 and 

Dr. Thorndike is of opinion that the De divisione philosophise 
was written later than this. 5 However, whether Gundissalinus 
had any hand in translating Al-Farabfs Ihsa? al-‘ulum into 
the De scientiis or not, it is quite certain that the version 
used by him in his De divisione philosophise was the one 
attributed to John of Seville and not the Gerard version. 6 

The question arises : “ Why should there be two versions 
of the De scientiis , seeing that their authors were contem- 
poraries ? ” As already pointed out, John of Seville’s version 
would appear to be the older, and a comparison of the texts 

1 Sitz. der physikalisch-medizinischen Sozietat in Erlangen , Bd. 39. 

2 The title runs : Alpharabii vetustissimi Aristotelis interprets , opera 
omnia , quae latina lingua conscripta reperiri potuerunt, ex antiquissimis 
Manuscripts eruta , studio et opera Guiliemi Camerarii, Scoti. Finiraei, 
Sacrae Theologiae professoris, juris canonici doctoris etc . Dr. George Sarton 
(Intro, to the Hist, of Science , n, i, 340) attributes the Camerarius version 
to Gerard of Cremona. (See also Wiistenfeld, p. 67, and Wiedemann, 
p. 77.) A comparison between my texts and the Camerarius version will 
show that this cannot be maintained. 

3 Baur, 163. 

4 Karpinski, Bobert of Chester's . . . Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi ( 1915), 23. 

5 Thorndike, ii, 79. 

6 Cf. Baur, 163. Thorndike, ii, 79. 
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seems to show that Gerard had the John of Seville version 
before his eyes whilst engaged on his recension. Although 
both versions are correct translations, yet that of John of 
Seville reveals an occasional hiatus. It was on this account 
probably that Gerard sought to produce a more faithful 
rendering. 

§ VI 

The Latin Texts 

The section dealing with the “ science of music ” in the 
Be scientiis according to the two versions of Gerard of Cremona 
and John of Seville is subjoined from two thirteenth century 
MSS., neither of which have been published hitherto. For 
the sake of further comparison, two uncollated and un- 
published texts of the Be divisione philosopkiae of 
Gundissalinus, both of the thirteenth century, are also dealt 
with. These were not noticed by Dr. Baur when he collated 
the texts of the latter. In addition to these, the appropriate 
portions of the Be scientiis and the Be divisione philosophiae 
borrowed, either directly or indirectly, by Vincent of Beauvais, 
Jerome of Moravia, Pseudo-Aristotle, Pseudo-Bede, and 
Simon of Tunstede, have also been included for the sake 
of identification. 1 

The Latin Texts 

A = Gerard of Cremona, Be scientiis. (Bibl. Nat., Paris, 
No. 9335, fols. 148-148 v. Thirteenth century.) 

B == John of Seville, Be divisione omnium scientiarum [= Be 
scientiis]. (Brit. Museum, London. Cotton MS. Vesp. 
B.X. Thirteenth century.) 

C = John of Seville, Be scientiis. (In Camerarius, Alphambii 
vetustissimi Aristotelis inter fretis , . . . Paris, 1638, 
pp. 23-5.) 

D = Vincent of Beauvais, Spemlum doctrinale. (Venice, 1494. 
Lib. xvii, Cap. xv et seq.) 


1 The texts are quoted verbatim, contractions excepted. 


ft ft w 
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E = Jerome of Moravia, Tractatus de musica. (In Cousse maker, 
Scriptorum de musica medii aevi . . . Paris, 1864-76. 
Tome i, Lib. i.) 

F = Gundissalinus, Compendium scientiarum [= De divisions 
philosophiae]. (Brit. Museum, London, Sloane, 2461, 
fols. 26-27 v. Thirteenth, century.) 

G = Gundissalinus, [De divisions philosophiae ]. (Brit. Museum, 
London, Sloane, 2946, fols. 214-214 v. Thirteenth 
century.) Wrongly attributed to Isaac [Israeli]. 

H == Pseudo-Aristotle. (In Coussemaker, op. cit., Tome i, 
Lib. vi.) 

J == Pseudo-Bede, De musica quadrata. (In Bede, Opera . . . 
omnia , Cologne, 1612, Tome i.) 

EL = Simon of Tunstede, Quatuor prindpalia musicae. (In 
Coussemaker, op. cit., Tome iv, Lib. ii, Cap. xiii-xvii.) 


(Original Arabic) 


(Gerard of Cremona) 


Twelfth I 
century 


Thirteenth 

century 


Fourteenth 

century 


T 

(John of Seville) 


(Gundissalinus) 


D 


A B 


I I I I 

E F G H J 

>N k / 


A. Scientia uero musice, comprehendit in summa, cognitionem 

B. Scientia musice in summa comprehendit cognitionem 

Musica comprehendit cognitionem 

in summa comprehendere cognicionem 

in summa comprehendere cognitionem 
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A. specieram armoniarum, et illud ex quo compommtur, 

B. specieram armoniarum 1 et illud ex quibus 2 componuntur 

3>. specieram armonie, et illud ex quo componitur 

F. specieram armonicarum et illud ex 3 quo componuntur 

H. specieram armoniarum ; 4 et illud ex quo componitur 5 6 

A. et illud ad quod componuntur, et qualiter componuntur, 

B [et qualiter componuntur,] 6 

3> 

F. et illud ad quod componuntur et qualiter componuntur 

H. et illud ad quod componitur. 7 Et qualiter componuntur 

A. et quibus modis oportet ut sint donee faciant 

B. et 8 quibus modis oportet 9 ut sint 10 quousque faciant 

D. et quibus modis 

F. et quibus modis oportet ut sint quousque faciant 
H 

A. operationem suam penetrabiliorem, et magis ultimam. 

B. operationem 11 [suam] 12 penetrabiliorem 13 et magis ultimam. 

D 

F. operacionem suam penetrabiliorem et magis ultimam. 

H. 

A. Et illud quidem quod hoc nomine cognoscitur, est due 

B 

D 

F 

H 

A. scientiae. Quam una est scientia musice actiua. 


B. Musica autem 14 alia est actiua 

D Musica quoque diuiditur in actiuam 

F Instrumentum vero aliud est practice, 

H Instrumentum vero aliud habet pratice, 


1 41 ‘ harmoniarum ” in C. 

2 44 quo ” in C. 

8 Of. Baur. 

4 44 harmoniarum in J. 44 armoni- 
carum ” in K. 

5 44 componuntur ” in J and K. 

6 In C but not in B. 

7 44 et ad illud componuntur ” in J. 

The phrase is wholly omitted in K. 


8 44 et ex ” in C. 

9 44 apparer ” in C. 

10 44 quod, sint ” in C. 

11 44 comparationem ” in C. 

12 In C but not in B. 

13 44 penetrabilem ” in C. 

14 44 vero *■ in C. 
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Musica quidem. 

Sed 


A. actiua, est ilia cuius proprietas est ut inueniat 

B. activa musica 4 proprietas est invemire 

D. Actiue 5 [secundum ipsum ] 6 proprietas est inuenire 

F 

H 


species armoniarum sensatiuarum in instruments 

species armoniamm 7 sensativarum 8 et instruments 9 

armonias sensitiuas ex instmmentis 

Instrumentum [vero ] 10 


A. que preparata sunt eis autem per naturam autem per artem 

B. que preparata sunt [in ] 11 eis per naturam per artem . 12 

D. que preparata sunt eis uel natura vel arte. 

F. practice aliud est naturale, aliud artificial . 

H. Pratice vero aliud naturale, aliud artificiale. 


A. Instrumenta quidem naturalia, sunt epiglotis, et 

B. Instrumenta [autem] 13 naturalia [sunt] 14 epiglotis et 


D. Instrumenta naturalia sunt, ut epyglotes 15 et j 

F Naturale 16 est ut epiglotes 17 

H Naturale vero est 18 j 


1 “ speculatiua, alia actiua 

” in C. 

12 “ vel natura vel arte ” in 

G. 

2 E has “ Alphorabius 

autem 

13 In C but not in B. 


dividit musicam in activam primo et 

14 In C but not in B. 


speculativam 


15 “ epiglotes in E. 


3 Not in C nor in Baur. 


16 Same in G. Baur 

has 

4 “ vniuocae ” in C. 


<£ naturalis 


. . 5 “ Activa ” in E. 


17 u epyglotes 55 in C. 


6 In E but not in D. 


18 Here is a variation : 

“ ut 

7 “ harmoniarum ” in C. 


pulmo, guttur, lingua, dentes, palatum 

8 “ naturum ” in C. 


et cetera membra spiritualia : 

; sed 

9 “ existens ” in C. 


principaliter factor vocis 

est 

10 In G but not in F. Cf. 

Baur. 

epiglotus.” 


11 In C but not in B. 





A. 

B, 

D. 

F. 

H. 


A. 

et 

secunda scientia musice speculatiua. 

B. 

alia 



D. 

et 


speculatiuamv 

F. 

et 3 

aliud 


H. 


aliud 
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A. 

uuula 

et que 

sunt 

in 

eis, 


deinde 

nasus. 

B. 

uvula 1 

et que 

sunt 

in 

eis 


deinde 

nasus. 

D. 

vuula 2 

et que 


in 

eis 

sunt, 

deinde uero 

nasus, 3 

F. 

uunla 4 

et que 

sunt 

in 

eis, 

et 

arterie et 

nasus. 


H. 


A Et artificialia sunt sicut ... 

B Artificialia vero sicut 1 2 3 4 5 ut 

D Artificialia sunt ut 

F. Instrumental! uero artificial© est ut 6 

H Artificial© est ut 7 


A. fistule, et cithare, et alia 

B. fistule et 8 corde, 9 et verba ... alia. 10 

D. fistule .... corde ... verba et alia huius modi. 


F. fistule, .... corde, 11 ... uerba et similia 
H et similia. 


A- Et opifex quidem musice actiua, non format neumas, 

B. ... Opifex autem musice activa 12 non format per(?) neupmata 13 

D. ... Opifex itaque huius artis non format neumata 14 

F. ... Artifex practice est qui format neumata 

H. ... Artifex autem 15 est ille qui 16 practice format neumata 17 


A. et armonias, et omnia accidentia eorum, nisi secundum 

B et armonias 18 et alia accidentia eorum nisi 19 [ubi sunt] 20 

D. et armonias, et alia eorum accidentia nisi secundum 

F. et armonias et aha accidencia eorum secundum 

H. et armonias, [et] 21 eorum accidentia secundum 


1 “ vincula ’* in C. 

2 “ uwla ” in E. 

3 “ vasa ” in E. 

4 sic. u uilla ” in G. 

8 Not in C. 

6 “ no ” in G. 

7 Here follows : “ organa, vielle, 
cythara, cytole, psalterium.’* 

; 8 Not in C. 

9 “ chorde ” in C. 

10 “ alta ” in C. 

11 “ tuba, timpanum is added in 

F but omitted in G. 


12 “ actiue ” in C. 

13 “ neumata non format ” in 0. 

14 <c pneumata ” in E. 

15 Not in K. 

16 K adds “ quasi 

17 “ neupmata ” in K. 

18 “ harmonias ” in C. 

19 Not in C. 

20 In C but not in B. 

21 In K only. 
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A. quod sunt in instrumentis quorum acceptio consueta 

B. quod sunt [in ] 1 instrumentis quorum acceptatio accepta consueta 

D. quod sunt in instrumentis quorum acceptio consueta 

F. quod sunt in instrumentis quorum accepcio assueta 2 

H. 


A. est in eis. 

B. est in eis. 

D. est in eis. 
F. est in eis. 
H 


Et speculatiua quidem dat scientiam 
... Speculativa vero dat scientiam 

... Speculatiua vero dat omnium 


A eorum, et sunt rationata, et dat causas totius 

B. omnium eorum 3 et vero 4 causas omnes eius 

D, eorum scientiam et rationes et ... causas, omnes eius 5 

F 

H 


A. ex quo eomponuntur armonie, non secundum quod sunt in materia, 

B. ex quo eomponuntur armonia 6 et 7 non secundum quod sunt in materia 


D. ex quo componitur armonia 8 non secundum quod sunt in materia 

F 

H 


A. et materia, imo absolute, et secundum quod sunt 


B imo absolute et 9 secundum quod sunt 10 

I) sed absolute ... secundum quod remota 

F 


H. 


A. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H. 


remota ab omni instrumento et materia, et accipit 

remota ab [omni] 11 instrumento et materia et accipit 12 

sunt ab [omni] 13 instrumento et materia , 14 et accipit 


1 Not in C. 

' 2 '".Same/in,;G. 

3 “ eorum omnes ” in E. 

4 Not in C. 

5 “eius omnes ” in E. 

3 “ harmoniae ” in C. 

7 Not in C. 


8 “ eomponuntur armonie ” in E. 

9 “ vel ” in C. 

10 Not in C. 

11 In C but not in B. 

12 “ accepta ” in C. 

13 In E but not in D. 

14 “ mo.” 
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A. ea secundum quod sunt audita secundum eommuniter ex quocunque 

B. ea secundum quod sunt audita ex 1 quocunque 2 

D. ea secundum quod audita sunt 

F 

H 


A. ... instrumento accidat, et ex quocunque corpore 

B. in instrumento [vel ex quocunque ] 3 corpore 4 

D. ex instrumento, vel ex quocunque tempore 5 

F 

H 


A. 

B. 

D, 

F. 

H 


A. in partes magnas quinque 

B. in quinque magnas partes . 8 

D. in quinque partes magnas. 

F. Partes uero theorice sunt quinque. 

H 


A. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H. 


A. quorum proprietas est ut administrentur in inuentione 

B. quorum proprietas vero 13 ... administrentur in acceptione 

D. quorum proprietas est vt administrentur in acceptione 

F. que debent administrari in accepcione 

H 


Prima eorum, est sermo de principiis, et ... primis 
Quarum prima est doctrina 9 de principiis et [de ] 10 primis 

Prima 11 est de principiis, 

Quarum prima est doctrina 12 de principiis et ... primis 


accidat. Et diuiditur scientia musice speculatiua, 
accidunt . 6 Speculativa vero 7 dividitur 

accidunt. Hec autem id est speculatiua dividitur 


1 Not in C. 

2 44 conuincit ” in C. 

3 In C but not in B. 

4 44 chordae ,5 in C. 

5 Same in E. 

6 44 occidant ” in C. 

7 “ autem ” in C. 


8 “ partes magnas ” in C. 

9 44 doctrina ” omitted in C. 

10 In C but not in B. 

11 44 Prima pars ” in E. 

12 See Baur. 

13 44 est, vt ” in C. 
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A. 

eius quod est in bac 

scientia, et 

quabter sit modus 

in 

B. 

eius quod est in bac 

scientia [et ] 1 

quabter sit modus 2 

in 

D. 

eius quod est in bac 3 

scientia et 

quabter sit mundus 4 

in 

F. 

H. 

eius quod est in bac 

sciencia, et 

quomodo eciam 



A. 

administration© illorum principiorum, 

et qua uia 

B. 

administration© illorum principiorum 

et qua via 5 

D. 

acceptione principiorum illorum , 6 

et quabter 7 

F. 

H. 

administrentur ilia principia, 

et quabter 




A. inuenta sit hec ars, et ex quibus rebus, et ex quot rebus 

B. inventa sit bee ars et ex quibus rebus et ... quot 

D. inuenta sit bee ars et ex quibus rebus et ... quot 

F. inuenta sit bee ars, et ex quibus et ex quot 

H 


A. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H. 


A. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H. 


componatur, et qualiter oportet ut sit inquisitor 

componatur et qualiter [enim] 8 oportet inquiri 

componatur 

componatur et qualiter oportet inquiri 


de eo 


... quod est in ea. 
id 9 quod est in ea. 


Et seeunda est sermo 

... Seeunda [vero ] 10 est [doetrina ] 11 


Seeunda uero 

id quod est in ea. ... Seeunda 

Partes tbeorice 


doctrinalis est 
est doetrina 
sunt 12 


A. de dispositionibus buius artis, et est sermo in 

B. de dispositionibus buius artis scibcet 

D. de dispositionibus buius artis scilicet 

F. de disposicionibus buius artis, scibcet 

H. de dispositionibus bujus artis 


1 In C but not in B. 

2 “ sit modus ” not in C. 

3 “ boc ” in E. 

4 Same in E. 

5 “ quare ** for “ qua via ” in C. 

6 Same phrase in E. 


7 “ quare ” for “ quabter ” in E. 

8 In G but not in B. 

9 “ aliud ” in C. 

10 In C but not in B. 

11 In C but not in B. 

12 Cf. J. 
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A. inueniendo neunias, et cognitione numerum neumatum quot 

B. inveniendi neupmata et cognoseendi numeros eorum quot 

D. inueniendi neumata et 1 cognoseendi numeros 

F, inueniendi neumata et cognoseendi numeros eorum quot 

H. inveniendi neumata , 2 et cognoseendi numeros eorum quot 


A. sint, et quot species eorum, et declaratione proportionum 

B. sint et quot species eorum, et declarandi proportiones 

D ac species eorum, et declarandi proportiones 

F. sunt et ... species eorum, et declarandi proporciones 

H. sunt et ... species eorum , 3 et declarandi proportiones 


A 
B, 

D 

F. 

H 

A. super omnia ilia et sermo de speciebus 

B. de omnibus [communibus] 7 illis, et docet ... species 

I) Docet etiam species 

F. de omnibus illis, et docet species 

H. de omnibus aliis , 8 et docere 9 species 

A. ordinis eorum, et situum ipsorum quibus sunt preparantur 

B. ordinum et situum illorum 10 quibus preparantur 

D. ordinum ac situum 11 eorum quibus preparantur 

F. ordinum et situum 12 eorum quibus preparantur 

H. ordinum et situum eorum 13 quibus preparantur 

A. ... ut accipiat acceptor ex eis quod uult, et componat 

B. ... ut acceptor accipiat ex eis quod vult et componat 

D. ... ut acceptor accipiat ex eis quod vult et componat 

F. et 14 unusquisque accipiat ex eis quod uult et componat 

H. ... ut accipiat 15 ex eis [quod vult , 16 et componat 17 


1 Not in E. 9 Same in J and K. 

2 44 neupmata ” in K. 10 “ eorum ” in C. 

3 44 et quot sunt, species eorum ” 11 “ sectionum ” in C. 


in J. 

12 

44 situm ”■ in Baur. 

4 In C but not in B. 

13 

44 eorum situum ” in K. 

5 Same in E. 

14 

44 ut ” and 44 aut ” in Baur. 

6 44 demonstrationes in J and K. 

15 

44 accipiator ” in K. 

7 In C but not in B. 

16 

44 placet ” in K. 

8 44 illis ” in J and K. 

17 

44 componatur ” in K. 


quarundam ad alias, et demonstrationum 

quarundam [ab illis ] 4 ad alias et demonstrationes 

eorum ad invicem 5 

quarundam ad alias et demonstraciones 

quarundam ad alias ... denumerationes 6 
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A. 

ex 

eis 

armonias. 

Et tertia 

est 

sermo 

de 

B. 

ex 

eis 

armonias. 1 

... Tertia 

vero 

doctrina [est] 2 

de 

3). 

ex 

eis 

armonias. 

... Tertia 



de 

F. 

ex 

eis 

armonias. 

... Tertia est 

doctrina .... 

de 

H. 

ex 

eis] 1 

armonias. 5 






A. conuenientia que declarator in radicibus ... cum 

B. convenientia principiorum ... in 

D. conuenientia principiorum ... in 

F. conueniencia principiorum et de 

H. 

A. sermonibus et demonstrationibus super species 

B. sermonibus et demonstrationibus 6 super species 

I), sermonibus et demonstrationibus super species 
F. sermonibus et demonstraeionibus specierum et 7 
H 

A. instrumentorum artificialium que preparantur eis et ... 

B. instrumentorum artificialium que preparantur eis et de 

D. instrumentorum artificialium que preparantur eis, et de 

F. instrumentorum artificialium que preparantur eis, et de 

H 


A. acceptione eorum omnium in ea, et situ ipsorum in ea 

B. acceptione 8 omnium eorum [in ea] 9 et situ eorum [in ea] 10 

3). acceptione omnium eorum ac situ eorum in ea 

F. accepcione ominum eorum in ea et situ ipsorum in ea 

H 

A. secundum mensurationem et ordinem qui declarator in 

B. secundum mensurationem et ordinem que assignantur in 

I). secundum mensurationem et ordinem que in principiis 

F. secundum mensuracionem que assignatur in 

H 


1 “ barmonias ” in C. 

2 In C but not in B. 

3 Not in E. 

4 In J but not in H. 

5 “ barmonias ” in J. 


6 “ demonstrationes ” in C. 

7 Not in Baur. 

8 “ actions ” in C. 

9 In C but not in B. 

10 In C but not in B. 
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A* 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H. 


A. 

B. 

D. 

F. 

H 


A. 

Et quinta ... 

... est 


B. 

... Quinta ... 

... est 

doctrina de compositione 

D. 

... Quinta uero [est ] 4 

de compositione 

F. 

H. 

... Quinta ... 

... est 

doctrina de compositione 





A. armoniarum in summa, deinde de conipositione 

B, armoniarum 5 

D. armoniarum 

F. armoniarum in summa, deinde de composicione 

H 


A. armoniarum integrarum, et sunt ille que 


B integrarum scilicet .... (?) que 

I) integrarum scilicet illarum que 


F. armoniarum integrarum, scilicet illarum que 

H 


A. sunt posite in sermonibus metricis, compositis secundum 

B. sunt composite 6 in sermonibus metricis compositis secundum 

D. posite sunt 7 in sermonibus metricis secundum 

F. sunt posite in sermonibus metricis compositis secundum 

H 


1 Not in C. 5 “ barmoniarum ” in C. 

2 Not in C. 6 “ positae ” in C. 

8 “ neumatum ” in C. 7 Same in E. 

4 In E but not in I). 


casuum naturalium qui sunt pondera neumatum. 

casuum priorum 2 naturalium que sunt pondera pneumatum . 3 

casuum naturalium que sunt pondera neumatum. 

casuum naturalium que sunt pondera neumatum. 


radieibus. Et quarta est sermo de speciebus 

prineipiis. ... Quarta scientia 1 est doctrina de speciebus 

assignantur. ... Quarta est de speciebus 

prineipiis. ... Quarta est doctrina de speciebus 
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A. ordinem, et ordinationem, et qualitate artis eorum secundum 

B. ordinem et ordinationem [et] 1 qualitatis 2 artis eorum secundum 

D ordinationem et qualitatem artis eorum 

E. ordinem et ordinacionem et qualitatem artis eorum secundum 

H 

A. unamquamque intentionem 3 armoniarum et docet 

B. unamquamque intentionem armoniarum 4 et docet 

D compositis Et docet 

E. unamquamque intencionem armoniarum, et docet 

H 

A. dispositions quibus fiunt penetrabiliores, et magis 


B quomodo fiunt penetrabiliores et magis 

I) quomodo 5 penetrabiliores fiunt 6 et magis 

E quomodo fiant penetrabiliores et magis 

H 

A. ultime in ultimitate intentionis ad quam facte sunt. 

B. ultime scilicet in ultimitate intentionis ad quam facte sunt. 

D. vltime scilicet in vltimitate 7 intentionis ad quam facte sunt. 

F. ultime in ultimitate intencionis ad quam facte sunt. 

H 


§ VII 

The Influence in Europe 

The influence of the Be scientiis on the scholars of the 
Middle Ages was far-reaching, 8 and the work appears to 
have become almost as “ indispensable ” in the Christian 
schools as it was in those of the Muslims, although the Be 
divisione pMlosophiae of Gundissalinus, which contained most 
of it, was probably quite as popular. 

Daniel of Morlay, who was in Toledo in 1175 as a pupil 
of Gerard of Cremona, was probably responsible for the 
introduction of the Be scientiis of Al-FarabI and the 

1 In C but not in B. 6 Same in E. 

2 “ qualitatem 55 in C. 7 “ interlimitate ” in E. 

8 Text has “ intentionum ”. 8 Baur, Die Philosophic des Robert 

4 “ harmoniarum ” in C. Grosseteste t . . . 1917, p. II. 

5 “ quando ” in E. 
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Be divisione philosopMae of Gnndissalinus into England. 
Perhaps they were among the pretiosa multitude* librorum 
which he brought from Spain. 1 

Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264), in his section on music 
in the Speculum doctrinale , quotes almost verbatim from 
John of Seville’s translation of the De scientiis , which is used 
as freely as the works of Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Bichard 
of St. Victor, Guido of Arezzo, and Peter Comestor. 2 

Boger Bacon (c. 1214-80) was also deeply indebted to 
the De scientiis which he specially recommends in his Opus 
tertium , Al-Farabi being mentioned with Euclid, Ptolemy, 
Censorinus, Albinus, St. Augustine, Martianus Capella, 
Boethius, and Cassiodorus. 3 The De ortu scientiarum of 
Al-Farabi is also recommended. 4 5 

Jerome of Moravia, a musical theorist of the first half of the 
thirteenth century, also placed the De scientiis under contri- 
bution in his Tractatus de musica . In the chapter entitled 
Quid sit musica , the definition of Al-Farabi is quoted along 
with that of Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Guido of Arezzo, 
Hugh of St. Victor, Bichard [of St. Victor], John [Cotto], 
and John of Garland. Chapter v, which is entitled De 
divisione musice secundum Alpharabium , is taken up wholly 
by the section on music from De scientiis , although borrowed 
probably from Vincent of Beauvais. 5 

1 For evidence of the possibility of Al-Farabian teaching in music being 
already known in England, see my Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical 
Influence, pp. 268-9. 

2 Lib. xvii, cap. xv et seq. 

3 “ Et non solum isti Latini, sed principals auc tores, scilicet Ptolomaeus 
et Euclides, et etiam Alpharabius libro He scientiis , in hoc concordant. 
. . . Nam musicaliter tractant ista per causarum assignationem ; sicut 
etiam confirmat Alpharabius in libro memorato.” Opus tertium, cap. lix. 

4 Loc. cit. He also quotes Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and ‘AH ibn al-‘Abbas 
(Haly). “ Et Avicenna primo Artis Medicinae docet quod, inter omnia 
exercitia sanitatis, cantare melus est,” cap. lxxiii. “Nam nunquam 
bonus erit medicus et perfectus in consideratione pulsuum, nisi sit instructus 
in proportionibus musicae, sicut docent auctores medicinae, ut Haly in 
libro De regimine regali, et multi alii,” cap. lix. 

5 Coussemaker, Script., i (1). 
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Pseudo-Aristotle is the name given to the author of a 
treatise on music written about the year 1270. 1 At first 
this work was attributed to Bede, hence the name Pseudo-Bede 
which is given here, and it was included in the Cologne 
edition of his works published in 1612. Since the time of 
Bottee de Toulmon (d. 1850) it has been recognized as 
a pseudograph. 2 The author draws on the Be scientiis 
through the Be divisione philosophiae of Gundissalinus. 

Simon of Tunstede (d. 1369) is generally considered to have 
been the author of the Quatuor principalia musicae (written 
in 1351) printed by Coussemaker. 3 Chapters xiii to xvii 
are based almost verbally on Pseudo-Aristotle (— Pseudo- 
Bede) who borrowed from Gundissalinus, whose original 
authority was the Be scientiis of Al-FarabL 

Raimon Lull (c. 1235-1315), the mystic, who was also an 
Arabist, seems to show acquaintance with a definition in the 
Ihsa l 9 al~‘ulum when he says : “ Musica is duplex : naturalis 
et artificialis ” 4 His contemporary, Johannes ZEgidius 
Zamorensis ( c . 1270), another Spanish theorist, also uses it. 5 
Indeed, there are reasons for suspecting that Johannes Cotto 
(twelfth century) and Adam de Fulda (fifteenth century) 
were also influenced by it. 6 If Johannes Cotto did borrow 
from, or was influenced by, the Ihsa' al-ulum, then his 
Epistola ad fulgentium, generally assigned to the year 1100, 
must be given a date later than the mid-twelfth century, 
when the Latin Be scientis appeared, unless, of course, 
Johannes Cotto had been influenced by oral Al-Farablan 
teaching, 7 Al-Farabi still continued to interest Europe 

1 Johannes Wolf says “about 124:2” (Handbuch dvr Notationskunde, i, 
242, 247). Both Eitner (Qmll.-Lex.) and Grove ( Diet* Mus.) say twelfth 
century, which is too early. 

2 Coussemaker, Script ., i (6). See Farmer, Historical Facts . . ., 218. 

3 Coussemaker, iv (2). 

4 Lull, Opera (1617), 209. Cf. Regino Prumiensis in Gerbert’s Scriptores 
cedes, de musica . . . (1784), i, 232, 236. 

5 Gerbert, op. cit., ii, 378, 392. 

6 Gerbert, op. cit., iii, 333. 

7 See my Historical Facts . . p. 269, 
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until the opening of the sixteenth century, as we know from 
Reisch’s Margarita philosopkica (1496) and Valla’s Be 
expetendis et fugiendis rebus (1501). 1 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, 2 the intrinsic value of 
the Ihsa ? aVulum to the European theorist in music was 
inconsiderable. Its real use was that it called attention to 
the “ Arabian Sciences ”, as they were called, which European 
students were busy acquiring. It doubtless led these students 
who, as Ibn al-Hijari says, had “ flocked from all parts of 
the world” to Muslim Spain, to consult, or be instructed 
from, the various works in Arabic on music, such as those 
by Al-Kindl (d. 874), Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 901), Qusta ibn 
Luqa (d. 932), Al-Farabi (d. 950), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Abu’l- 
Salt Umayya (d. 1134), Ibn Bajja (d. 1138), and Ibn Rushd 
(d. 1198), as well as the writings of Aristoxenus, Aristotle, 
Euclid, Hicomachus, and Ptolemy which, although unknown 
in Latin, were available in Arabic. 

Whether any of these works were translated from Arabic 
into Latin we do not know. 3 It is possible that the sections 
on the science of music from the Shifd 9 and Najdt of Ibn Sina 
may have been known in Latin. 4 The madJchal or introduction 
to the Eitab al-musiqi of Al-Farabi was certainly known in 
Hebrew. There can be little doubt, however, that Christian 
Europe was influenced by the Arabic theorists, and mensural 
music, with its rhythmic modes and the ochetus or Tiocket , 
was one of the benefits derived, as I first showed in this 
Journal in 1925. 6 

1 Reisch says ; “ Denique, Alfarabio auctore, per harmonias, gratia 
contemplation^ et divinarum scientiarum, stadia non mediocriter juvantur. 5 ’ 
Lib. y, tract, i, cap. i. 

2 Farmer, The Arabian Influence on Musical Theory , 15. 

3 There is no ground for the wide statement made by J. B. Trend on 
this question in The Legacy of Islam (pp. 17-18). 

4 Other portions of both of these works were translated into Latin. 

5 Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science , ii, 25. 


The Vannic Inscription of Nor-Bajazet 

By A. H. SAYCE 

IN 1927 an inscription of tlie Vannic King Rusas I was 
A discovered by the Armenian Archaeological Commission 
at Nor-Bajazet on Lake Gotcha. Its decipherment has been 
attempted by several Armenian and Russian Vannic scholars 
and it has been made the subject of an interesting 
article by one of our leading Hittite decipherers, 
Professor Friedrich (Archiv Orientalni , iii, 2, p, 257). 
Unfortunately the younger decipherers do not always show 
themselves acquainted with the older work on the subject 
or with the script and character of other forms of cuneiform. 
Nor do they always remember that common-sense is a 
necessary preliminary to any attempt at the decipherment 
of ancient texts. 

The new text is difficult and Professor Friedrich’s inter- 
pretation of it is not very successful, as his division of the 
sentences in it is incorrect. My own rendering is as follows 

1. AN Khal-di-ni-ni us-ma-si-ni f Ru-sa-s 

To the Khaldis-gods, the powerful, Ru£as 

2. f AN Rl-du-ri-khi-ni-s a-li SARRU MAT U-e-li-khi 

son of Sarduris says : The king of the Uelians 

3. ka-ru-bi ARAD-as-tu-bi MAT-ni e-di-ni 

I conquered, I reduced his (?) country to servitude, 
ta-am-khu-bi 
I appointed (?) 

4. NISU EN-NAM e-di-a te-ru-bi AN Khal-di-ni4i 

a governor over it (?). I set up Khaldis- 
KA-MES 
gates. 

E-GAL ba-du-si-e si-di-is-tu-bi te-m-bi 

The palace which was ruined I restored. I established 
ti-i-ni 


5 . 
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6. AN Khal-di-e-i ALU MAT Bi-a-i-na-u-e 

of Khaldis, (being) of tlie city of the Vannic land 
us-ma-a-se 
the master, 

7. MAT NAURU na-a-pa-Wii-a-i-di | Ru-sa-ni 

of a foreign land in the territory (?) ; (belongingto)Busas 
| AN Sar-du-ri-hhi 
son of Sarduris, 

8. SARRU DAN-NU a-lu-s ebani Bi-a-i-ni-li 
the powerful king who to the land of Van 
nu-ul-du-a-li 

is returned 

1. “ The Ivhaldis gods ” correspond to the Elim and 
Elohim of the Phoenician and Aramaic texts (see Cook, 
North Semitic Inscriptions , 10, 2 ; 69, 20 ; etc.). 

3, 4. The signification of edini and edia is undetermined. 
In the Kelishin inscription (1. 14) ulgusiani e[dini ] is rendered 
by the Assyrian \ana\ put baladhi-su “ in view of his life ”, 
and I have therefore translated it “for the sake of”. 
Professor Friedrich proposes to see in it the equivalent of 
the Assyrian istu libbi, edia being ana libbi. But I am now 
doubtful whether it is really a postposition and not rather 
a pronominal form, ulgusiani being a dative corresponding to 
ana put and edi-ni corresponding to the pronominal -su. 
Unfortunately most of the passages in which the word occurs 
are either mutilated or contain words of unknown signification. 
On the other hand, the natural sense of edia would be “ there ”. 
Cf. xlv, 17: EN-NAM-MES esi-a terubi “governors of 
the place I set up 

6. Usmase is defectively written for the usual us?na-si-e 
and usmasi-i-e. At the end of a word ~se properly represents 
-si Similarly I believe that -ni represents n (and perhaps 
also n) in the declension of the noun and adjective, as -li 
also may do, II SARRU -ME 8-li-li edi-ni “their(?) 2 kings” 

1 It is possible that this is also the case here, usmas representing the 
nominative of the verb terubi in the preceding line. 
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in xxx, 24 (Lehmann-Haupt : Corpus , 27, 24), for instance, 
being pronounced erilil edi-ni. 

7. Professor Friedrich is certainly right in regarding the 
second character as the ideograph PAP. Ndpa-hhia-di is 
found elsewhere only in xcvii m, 16 (Lehmann-Haupt, Corpus, 
xxvii, a 2, 16), where 1 have divided the words erroneously : 
the reading is MAT Biaina-ue usmdse-e M AT Luluina-ue 
ndpd-khi-ai-di “to the mighty (god) of Van in the territory 
of Lulu ” (i.e. the Lulubi of the Assyrians). The analogy of 
other inscriptions indicates that Rusa-ni (or Rusan ?) agrees 
with Khaldinini (or Khaldinni) in the first line. 

8. Professor Friedrich is also certainly right in seeing in 
alus the ordinary relative pronoun. But I am doubtful about 
this being the last line of the inscription ; a comparison with 
the Topzawa inscription (JR AS., 1906, p. 625) would seem 
to indicate that we ought to have some word after it like 
zel-du-bi. Neither the root nor the signification, unfortunately, 
of the Assyrian equivalent of the latter is known w r ith 
certainty ; Professor Lehmann-Haupt reads usiq and 
accordingly translates “ I narrowed ”, but the Vannic word 
looks like a compound of du- and zil(bi) “ name ”, “ seed ”, 
or, as I formerly supposed, of zel(di), which is coupled with 
barzani “ a chapel ” in xix, 9, liv, 3. In any case, nulduli 
is rendered by the Assyrian irtidi “ I went (down ” or 
“ back ”). The ideograph uri here is, of course, not Aklcadu 
“Babylonia”, but TJrdhu “Ararat” (rendered Tilla “the 
Highlands ”, WAI., ii, 48, 13). 1 Professor Gotze has pointed 
out that in verbal forms in -u-li, it is the first person only 
which terminates in -u-li, the 3rd person being -ua-li or 
- wa-li . The form appears to denote the uncompleted perfect 
as opposed to the aorist in -li. 

In continuation of my former notation the present 
inscription will be No. Cl. 

1 URI is also stated to be Amurr4 (CT. xi, 15 ; ii, 5). Since Ainurru 
denoted the country west of the Euphrates this is difficult to explain 
unless AmurrH here represents Murru {usually misread Khurru), that is 
to say northern Mesopotamia. URI might stand for Wuri, Muri. 
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HATHUR AND ARURA 


Hathur and Anna are at present two villages in tlie 
Panjab, which have important history behind them. 
Hathnr is situated about 12 miles from the town of Jagraon, 
in the district of Ludhiana. Its ancient name was Arhatpura ; 
there Mahavira, the great teacher of Jainism, passed in 
religious meditation the four months from July to October, 
the period which in India is known as Chumdsa (Sk. 
Chaturmdsa) and during which Hindu ascetics of almost 
all denominations abstain from their usual wanderings, 
remain in one place, and engage in spiritual practices. 
Mahavira is said to have breathed his last in the year 527 b.c. ; 
and from that time the place grew into importance, with 
the result that a big town was established there. The town 
of Arhatpura, which derived its name from Arhat, the 
honorific title of Mahavira, was in a flourishing condition in 
the time of king Azes I, whose coins are still discovered in its 
ruins. It appears that the prosperity of the town continued 
till the fifteenth century, when it was under the sway of the 
Muhammadan Rajputs of Raikot, Thereafter, with the 
growth of Jagraon and Raikot, Arhatpura lost its importance 
and dwindled to a village. The people, for the sake of 
convenience, turned the name Arhatpura into Hathur ; 
analogous changes have befallen other places in the Panjab, 
for example : — 

Ancient Name. Modern Name. 


Chandratata 

Lavapura 

Kusapura 

Upaplavya 

Gurugrama 


Chaniot 

Lahore 

Kasur 

Palwal 

Gurgaon 


Researches in the history of Jainism have established 
beyond all doubt that Mahavira, the 24th Tirthankara, 
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was not the founder of that religion, inasmuch as the existence 
of his predecessor, Parsva Natha, the 23rd Tirthahkara, 
is quite established. Parsva Natha can now safely be 
considered as the founder of Jainism, which underwent 
marked developments from the teachings of Mahavira. The 
time when Mahavira flourished is stated in the following 
slokas of the Sanskrit manuscript Gurjam-Desa-Bhupdvali, 
to which I made a detailed reference in my paper on the 
Samvat Era read before the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, and published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
of January-April, 1893, page 363 : — 

11 r ii 

^ m i 

^rftt II 9^ II 1 

Arura, whose ancient name is Ahichhatta, lies a little north 
of the village of Bhadaur (Patiala territory) at a distance of 
8 miles from Hathur. Ahichhatta is a corrupt form of the 
Sanskrit name Ahichhattra, mentioned in the last portion 
of chapter 140 of the Adi Parva of the Mahabhdrata (Calcutta 
edition). A local tradition, which is well supported by the 
literature of Jainism, is to the effect that Parsva Natha was 
miraculously protected at that place by a serpent during a 
great flood of water. The serpent kept Parsva Natha fixed 
on the ground by means of its tail, and brought its hood 
over his head to serve as an umbrella As a result of his vast 
study, a reference is made to this miracle by Mr. Thomas 

1 Translation : — 

2. During the very night when Lord Vira breathed his last one named 
Palaka became king of the land. He reigned for sixty years 

12. In the kingdom of Ujjayini flourished Vikramaditya, four hundred 
and seventy years after the death of Vira. 

Note ; 470 before Vikramaditya corresponds to 527 b.c. 
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in his Life of Buddha as Legend and History on page 232. 
As this religious teacher was protected and saved by a serpent, 
the place where the event took place bore the name of 
Ahichhattra (alii, serpent ; chhattra , umbrella). Through 
lapse of time this Sanskrit name has assumed the corrupt 
form Ahichhatta. Locally the place is called by some people 
Aichhatta Nagari. A few explorers of Indian history are 
* inclined to think that Hathur and Ahichhatta are one and 

the same place ; but in reality they were different places, 
and a distance of 8 miles existed between them. Parsva 
Natha selected the site of Ahichhattra for his spiritual 
meditation ; and it was during that meditation that his 
protection by the serpent is alleged to have taken place. 
Mahavira, on account of his great regard for his predecessor, 
looked upon Ahichhattra as a place of much sanctity, and 
selected for his own spiritual meditation a site not very far 
from it. Mahavira’s place secured an independent sanctity, 
and bore the name of Arhatpura quite distinct from that of 
Ahichhattra. In ancient geography only one place in India 
bore the name Ahichhattra, to which a reference is made in 
the Mahdbhdrata as I have stated above. Jainism, no doubt, 
took its rise long after the actual war of the Mahdbharata , 
and we cannot believe that a town of the name of Ahichhattra 
k existed at the time of that war. The author of the present 

epic Mahdbharata brings in the name Ahichhattra when he 
describes the story of partition of the country of Pahchala 
between Drupada and Drona through the agency of Arjuna. 
It can reasonably be inferred that Jainism existed before 
the Mahdbhdrata in its present form was composed. Having 
in view the general style and diction of the book, as also 
the post-epical ideas which are incorporated therein, I see? 
reason to believe that it was composed long after the war 
but not later than the third century b.c. I quote for facility 
of reference the slokas of the Mahdbhdrata mentioning the 
names of the town of Ahichhattra and of the country of 
Ahichhattra : — 
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f*pr$ ^tw: *r*if*Rsm n 
^ xT^wff wtt 5ft ^rsni^Tffrr 1 
gfer -fatww xir^-sr ^rurre nf?rvrf^rn 11 1 

Besides the point of chronology chapter 140 of the Adi 
Parva of the MaMbhdmta , considered along with the local 
tradition mentioned above, may help us much in fixing 
the northern boundary of the old country of Panchala. 
After the battle alluded to in the above slokas this well-known 
country was divided in two equal portions. South Panchala 
was approximately the portion of Panchala south of the 
Ganges, as far as the River Charmanvati (Chambal) ; and its 
capitals were Kampilya and Makandi. North Panchala 
was the portion north of the Ganges, with its capital at 
Ahichhattra, whence it was called the Ahichhattra country. 
From these data it can fairly be concluded that the country 
of North Panchala lay to the north and west of the country 
of the Kurus, and included a portion of the Panjab now 
occupied wholly or partly by the Cis-Sutlej Indian States, 
and the British districts of Ludhiana and Ambala. In this 
view I am supported by the following Sanskrit quotation, 
which I have read under the word Panchala in the lexicon 
known as Sabda-kalpa-druma , whose author took it from 
a book on the Tantra $astra : — 

2 c ran i 

it 3 

' ^ Translation : — 

Drupad&<wandered over the earth to find means of securing a son (who 
could defeat JDrcJjf^)* and Drona occupied the country of Ahichhattra. 

It was in this wfVJ that Arjuna won in battle the town of Ahichhattra, 
together with the country, and made it over to Drona. 

2 Another lexicon,' Sabd&rtha-chintdmavbi-Jcosa, reads as 

^ * 

3 Translation : — f, 

O Parvati ! to the wes'f °f &uruk§etra, to the north a distance of 80 
kos from Indraprastha, lay^the country of Panchala, adorned with pride 
and beauty. ^ 

V- A;- ; \ . 
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Within the distance of ^IT^Tc^ exist even 

down to this time beautiful gardens known as Panjaur, near 
Kalka (Patiala territory), which show the art and skill 
of engineers of the Hindu period of Ancient history. The 
Mughal emperors of India copied the style of Panjaur and 
constructed Shalimar gardens in Srinagar (Kashmir) and 
Lahore. The name Panjaur seems to have an affinity with 
the name of the country (Panchala) in which the gardens 
existed. It is worth consideration how far we can rely upon 
the position of the ancient town of Ahichhattra, fixed by 
Mr. Y. A. Smith on his map attached to page 287 of Early 
History of India. 

To fix the geographical position of towns and countries 
of Ancient India is fraught with much difficulty. I am 
inclined to think that much assistance in this respect can be 
rendered by local traditions, if they are carefully studied 
and sifted. After all we have to bid farewell to the accuracy 
of the well-known dictum that civilization leads to historical 
truth, since it has so often been found that tradition is more 
trustworthy than record. 

JWALA SAHAI MlSRA. 

Amritsar. 

17th December, 1931. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Marco Polo. 1 

The story of the Polo family begins with the three brothers 
Marco, Nicolo (father of the great traveller), and Matteo, 
and their sister Flora. No corroboration seems to have been 
found of Ramusio’s statement that they were the children 
of Andrea Polo of the parish of S. Felice. They were Venetians, 
where there is some reason to think that their home was in 
the parish of S. Severo, but the brothers 5 business was chiefly 
in the East, with depots at Constantinople and at Soldaia 
(Sudaq). In his will of 27th August, 1280, Marco describes 
himself as “ once of Constantinople 55 , and his son Nicole 
the younger was then living at Soldaia. We shall very likely 
be right in regarding Marco, when the brothers first come 
on the scene, as the resident manager of a settled business 
house at Constantinople, while his younger brothers were the 
travelling partners of this “ brotherly company 55 ; but the 
long absence of twenty-four years which w r as to follow must 
have automatically dissolved the partnership, and there is 
no sign that Marco or his heirs shared in the profits or losses 
of his brothers 5 great adventure. Some confusion or mis- 
understanding of the opening chapter of Marco Polo has caused 

1 “Marco Polo e la sua famiglia,” by Giovanni Orlandini, in Archivio 
Veneto-Tridentino, vol. ix, pp. 1-68, Venice, 1926. 

Marco Polo, II Milione prima edizione integrate, edited by Luigi Foscolo 
Benedetto. 14 x 9f, pp. v-ccxxi, 3-281, pis. 11, edition of 600 numbered 
copies. Florence, 1928. 600 1 . 

The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated into English from the text of 
L. F. Benedetto, by Professor Aldo Ricci, with an introduction and index 
by Sir E. Denison Ross. 9 x 5J, pp. xiv + 439, illustrations 7, maps 4. 
London : G. Routledge and Sons, 1931. £1 1*. 

Marco Polo. II libro di Messer Marco Polo Cittadino di Venezia detto 
Milione dove si raecontano Le Meraviglie del Mondo. Eicosiruito 
criticamente e per la prima volta integralmente tradolto in lingua italiana da 
Luigi Fosoolo Benedetto, 9J X 6|, pp. xi-xxiv, 456, map. Milan; 
Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1932. 40 2. 
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it to be widely believed that it says that Nicolo and Matteo 
left Constantinople for Soldaia and the East in 1250, and that 
date has in consequence been corrected to 1260. In fact, 
while some MSS. say they <£ were there 55 in 1250, some say 
more or less explicitly that they left Venice for Constantinople 
in 1250 or 1252 (P 1 ). The further undated move from 
Constantinople to Soldaia may well have been in 1260, a date 
perhaps slightly more probable than Orlandini’s 1261, when 
the Venetian colony at Constantinople was temporarily 
dispersed, a year fatal to Venetian supremacy in the East, 
but far from fatal to the enterprise of the two brothers who 
went on by slow stages, forced eastward by circumstances, 
till they reached Kubilai’s summer court at Shang-tu. Thence 
they were sent back as envoys to the Pope, and reached 
Acre in April, and Venice probably in the summer of 1269. 
Here again the French MSS. read 1260, but the correction 
to 1269, given by one Venetian MS. at least, rests securely 
on the known dates of the death of one Pope and the election 
of his successor. At Venice, Nicolo found that his wife was 
dead and had left him a son named Marco, now 15 years of 
age. This gives the impression that it was the first that 
Nicolo had heard of his son. If the two brothers had left 
Venice late in 1252, Marco might have been born so long 
after his father’s departure — as indeed some of the Venetian 
texts and R state — that he had not reached his sixteenth 
birthday by the summer of 1269. But the dates and facts of 
this first journey must be examined and accepted with 
caution. Between the start from Constantinople and the 

1 The principal MSS. mentioned below are F (Paris, B.N., fr. 1116; 
Franco-Italian, early fourteenth century), FA (ibid., fr. 2631 ; French, 
fourteenth century), FB (ibid., fr. 2649 ; French, fifteenth century), TA 
(ibid., it. 434 ; Italian, ? fourteenth century), LT (ibid. lat. 3195 ; Latin, 
fourteenth century), P (London, B.M., Reg. 14 C xiii ; Latin by Pipino from 
Venetian, fourteenth century ; the most widely diffused of all the classes 
of text), Z (Milan, Ambrosiana, Y 160 pars. sup. ; Latin, 1795, a certified 
copy of an old MS. now lost) ; with the printed text R (J.-B. Ramusio, 
Nagigationi e Viaggi, vol. ii, 1559). See also the list of MSS., pp. 017 ff. 
below. 
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return to Venice eight or nine years of travel or of delays 
are mentioned in the narrative, and it seems to be necessary 
to suppose that the two brothers reached Bukhara in or 
about 1262, and left it in 1265. Bukhara “ was ruled by a 
king called Barac ”, but modern authorities tell us that Barac 
(Buraq) only began his reign in 1266. The travellers may 
have accidentally substituted the name of the king who was 
reigning there on their return journey. The question does 
not seem to have troubled the commentators, and is not 
dealt with even in Mr. Penzer’s most admirably lucid intro- 
duction to the Argonaut Press Marco Polo . During his two 
years stay in Venice, Nicolo married Fiordalisa, daughter of 
Giordano Trevisan, of whom he had a son Matteo, born 
presumably about the end of 1271. These facts, correctly 
guessed by Yule with his usual brilliance, now rest securely 
on published documents, and indeed on some Venetian MSS. 
Sloane 251, for example, has, “ steteno do anj in Va aspetando 
la elezion del nuouo papa nel qual tempo miser nicollo tollse 
moier essi la laso graueda.” In the summer of 1271, the two 
brothers left Venice again with the young Marco, going this 
time to Acre and Laias. Long delayed by the election of 
the new Pope on 1st September, they cannot have left Laias 
finally till near the end of the year, and little did they think 
that it would be twenty-four years before they could come 
home. They cut themselves off, as has been said above, from 
their business headquarters which remained under the 
management of the elder Marco and the younger Nicolo, 
but they were not forgotten. In 1280, Marco made his 
younger brothers his executors, in evident expectation of their 
sure return. 

Ramusio’s picturesque story of the travellers’ return is 
often repeated, but is not much supported by the known 
facts. Marco Polo itself says simply that they te rode so long 
day after day, that they reached Trebizond ; from Trebizond 
they passed to Constantinople ; from Constantinople to 
Negropont ; and from Negropont to Venice That is all. 
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But was it all ? Matteo’s will — -perhaps the most interesting 
of all the interesting documents unearthed and published by 
Professor Orlandini — dated 6th February, 1309 (O.S., the legal 
year began at Venice on 1st March), has this passage : “ I wish 
to make known to my executors that I have satisfied the 
aforesaid Marco Polo my nephew with regard to those 500 
pounds which he lent me to be given by me as a loan to the 
aforesaid Nicolo Polo [his nephew] as I said before, namely 
[sic] with regard to half of a set jewel which is in the house 
belonging to me, and with regard to the three tablets of gold 
which were from the magnificent Chan of the Tartars, and in 
addition with regard to those 333 pounds which were due to 
me out of those 1000 pounds (? £233 6s. 8 d.) which the said 
Marco Polo received from the lord Duke and from the 
Commune of the Venetians for part of the loss inflicted on us 
both by the lord Comnenus of Trebizond and in the territory 
of the same lord Comnenus and also in other affairs of ours. 
And I testify that with regard to all other accounts which I 
have to make with the said Marco Polo I have satisfied him in 
full and in future I ought to have the third part of all which 
shall in any way or under any pretext be received or recovered. 
And I testify that the aforesaid loss inflicted on us as well 
by the said lord Comnenus of Trebizond as in his territory 
was in sum about 4000 hyperpera (? £2200).” It is tantalizing 
that we are not told who were the three on whom the loss was 
inflicted, or the exact occasion. But the dates which are 
known seem to justify Orlandini’ s assumption that the trouble 
occurred when the party reached Trebizond on their way home 
from China. And we may be fairly sure that the three who 
shared equally in the loss were Nicolo, Matteo, and the 
younger Marco. Marco, who certainly represents himself as 
the leading figure in China, and who was of a vigorous and 
grasping character, may well have insisted on having an equal 
share of the profits with his father and uncle. It was 
Marco who had actually received the 1000 l. which had 
already been recovered. On the other hand Matteo’s will, 
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which has been quoted, mentions two other combinations. 
In the very next sentence he says “ When I was in fraterna 
convpagnia, with the said Marco and Matteo Polo, sons of 
the late Nicolo once my brother ” ; and here, too, he claims 
only one third of the property concerned, sharing equally 
with his two nephews. And some way further on in his long 
will he describes the division of rights in the property in 
S. Giovanni Grisostomo. We may conjecture that that 
property had been bought while Marco was in prison at Genoa. 
The value had apparently been divided into twenty-four equal 
parts. Of these the elder Marco had paid four and a half, 
and Nicolo and Matteo shared the remainder equally. Matteo, 
who had no children, now bequeaths four parts of his share 
to his nephews Stefano and Giovannino (Nicolo’s natural sons 
born perhaps in the East), two parts to his nephew Nicolo, 
and the remainder (three and three-quarters) to his nephew 
Marco. Thus we find Marco already in possession of more 
than half the property, and lending money to his uncle and 
other relatives, always, apparently, to his own advantage. In 
July, 1319, he obtained judgement against his cousin Marcolino 
for repayment of a debt of the latter’s father, plus double the 
fine and interest at 20 per cent for thirteen years. And so, 
while the Polo family was carried on in the male line only 
through the elder Marco, whose great-great-grandson Marco is 
mentioned in the fifteenth century, the family fortunes were 
quickly gathered into the hands of Marco, the traveller, and 
of his daughter Eantina. Some time after his return from 
the East — whether before or after his imprisonment is not 
certainly known — Marco married Donata, daughter of Vitale 
Badoario, by whom he had three daughters, Eantina, Bellela, 
and Moreta. Professor Orlandini has not been led by the 
study of legal documents to admire Marco’s character and he 
asks us, not unfairly, to observe that in his will (published 
by Yule) there is no bequest to the cousins whose debts to 
him had been so severely exacted ; nothing, apart from 
conventional religious bequests, but to his wife and daughters. 
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The great traveller died at the age of about 70, on 
8th January, 1323/4 — In nome de Dio 1323 die 8 zener mori 
miser Marco Polo. His will is dated 9th January. This is 
quite possible, as the clerical notary would begin the day 
at sunset ; but it does show that his will was made at the 
last moment, and enable us to date his death within a few 
hours in the late evening of Sunday, 8th January, 1324. 
His immortal fame rests on his great book, not The Travels 
of Marco Polo but The Description of the World , in which he 
gave at least some information about almost every part of 
Asia, the islands of Japan, Sumatra, Ceylon, Socotra, and the 
east coast of Africa, revealing a vast new world to his 
astonished and incredulous hearers. 

Marco Polo may be thought to be both fortunate and 
unfortunate in his editors and translators. As regards 
exposition more fortunate than unfortunate, but as regards 
the text of the book misfortune preponderates. A con- 
temporary book of no special literary pretensions was regarded 
by medieval copyists and editors in a very different light 
from a Biblical or classical text, and in spite of — even perhaps 
because of — the popularity of Marco Polo , there has survived 
no single known copy which may claim to be complete or 
correct. Not only so, but it appears that there are some errors 
and omissions which infect every MS. which has yet been 
examined ; as if the multitude of extant MSS. were all 
ultimately derived from one copy, and that already corrupt. 
The original must have been very long, and not a little dull, 
and it was apparently written in an uncouth French much 
mingled with Italian, and so each copyist omitted, abridged, 
made errors and mistranslations, as he saw fit, influenced 
naturally by his own point of view and immediate purpose. 
Some were looking for scientific news about the world, some 
for marvels, some for battle stories, and some were interested 
in the religious state of the world. The writer of Z> for 
example, carefully notes in the margin adorant ydola every 
time that he meets with the monotonous formula : ec They 
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are idolaters, are subject to the Great Kaan, and have paper 
currency, 53 and wherever else idolaters are mentioned. 

The whole problem of the manuscripts has been very 
thoroughly examined by Professor L. F. Benedetto in his 
long Introduction, the value of which it would be impossible 
to exaggerate ; but he would probably be the first to say that 
the problem is still unsolved, and that the exact history of 
the transmission of the text remains a mystery. From his 
researches, however, a few points emerge with sufficient 
certainty. Among the 120 or more extant MSS., F remains 
the prince. Any reasonable reconstruction of the text must 
necessarily take F as the foundation. It is the only survivor 
of what may be called the second or at most the third genera- 
tion of MSS., taken direct or very nearly direct, from the 
actual original without change of style or language, and 
naturally, therefore, with little or no sign of being a 
translation. 1 

Benedetto, at all events, is convinced that “ Franeo- 
Italian 55 was the original language. But F is much 
abbreviated, not usually by compression of style, but by sheer 
omission of chapters, paragraphs, sentences, and words ; 
and it is carelessly, if beautifully, written by a scribe who did 
not know what he was writing, and would put chant as clear 
as print for “ hot 5? , and chant for “ song ”, So if F is the 
only possible foundation, there is much need to correct 
and supplement it. Correction, at least in the smaller details, 
can perhaps best be done with the help of FB or some other 
of Benedetto’s FG class (a very early pure French version), 
but for supplement there are two other principal sources. 
The first of these is Ramusio’s printed text of 1559 (second 
edition, 1583), which contains long passages of the first 

1 In one place in the chapter on Dagroian F has chouse and FB robes. 
It is hard to see how FB can have translated chouse (chose) into robes , 
but easy for both readings to be derived from an original Italian robbe. 
But this instance stands, as far as I have noticed, alone. And Benedetto 
in another place suggests that the original may have contained even more 
Italian than F does. 
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importance which, are found in no known manuscript. As 
examples of these passages, the story of the murder of Ahmad 
may be mentioned, and the long additions to the chapter on 
Quinsai. These passages came from an ancient Latin MS. 
which Ramusio borrowed from the house of the Ghisi at 
Venice, and of which nothing seems to have been heard since 
the sixteenth century. The second great source for additions 
is Z. This is a transcript finished on 8th July, 1795, of an 
old Latin MS. which cannot now be found. It was first 
examined by Professor Benedetto in the Ambrosiana at Milan,, 
and found to contain in its latter part not only much of the 
material hitherto peculiar to Ramusio, but also many 
interesting passages peculiar to itself. In II Milione we have 
then the text of F printed far more correctly than it was 
in 1824. Benedetto has to a certain extent standardized 
the spelling, he has corrected mistakes (almost always noting 
the original at the foot of the page, and sometimes justifying 
his correction from another MS.), and he has supplied 
accidental omissions in square brackets. Below this we have 
in small print what purport to be critical notes. They do 
give the original of words which have been corrected in the 
text, but it still seems to me, as I have written elsewhere, 
that the space wasted in cataloguing the errors of the 1824 
edition would have been well used in giving some of the 
variants of a few good MSS., especially in the case of dates 
and numbers. The date of the two brothers’ return to Acre 
is correctly given as mcclx, without note, and in his 
Introduction to Ricci’s English version, Sir Denison Ross 
says that he has admitted the correction to 1269, because 
1260 is historically absurd. Of the texts available to me 
at the moment, P, FA , FB , read 1260 ; LT 1270 ; P, TA Z 
1272 ; R and Sloane 251 (Venetian) 1269 ; and this informa- 
tion would have been more interesting and valuable than 
that about the mistakes of 1824. These notes are followed 
by the additional passages from R and Z > and many smaller 
ones from Venetian or Latin texts, or summaries, more or 
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less allied with Z, such as V, VB , L, etc., and a few from the 
more independent texts such as FG, In quoting Z, Benedetto 
has silently corrected the many blunders of that curious 
text — reading, for instance, nolens vacare for volens vacare . 
The total result is that we have before us in large clear print 
on hand-made paper, the text of F correct and complete, 
and on the same page, arranged with an almost incredible 
lucidity, the important additions from the other texts ; and 
for this it is impossible for students to be sufficiently grateful 
to Professor Benedetto. This text is followed by an appendix 
giving some less important additions from other texts, and 
by a full and excellent index. The study of the additional 
passages is most interesting. Most of them fit easily and 
exactly into their places, so that one feels that F + Z may 
sometimes be very much like the actual original, but some 
give the impression that from a very early date there may 
have been actually divergent recensions. The combination 
for example of F and R in the Quinsai chapter has baffled 
all previous editors. Benedetto has attempted it in his 
continuous modern Italian text (known as yet only in Ricci's 
English version), but he has had to include two contradictory 
accounts of the public baths ! 

In so large and intricate a book as II Milione there are 
bound to be some misprints and slips ; and some of those 
which I have noted are given in no fault-finding spirit, but 
as a small contribution to the usefulness of so great a work. 

p. xxxii, read, I think, securely monsir Mark & Poule de 
le melion 

p. xxxiv (3), Pauthier’s contrescris is certainly right, 
p. lxxvi, for toins read tonis 

p. Ixxvii, is it possible in a fourteenth or fifteenth century 
MS. to distinguish vies from uies % 
p. Ixxx, for 1452 read 1458 For di p. read di 7 
p, xcii, for mori una read moriwi 
p. xciii, for e fferonne read e ffecionne 
p. civ (1), is there not confusion of VA 3 and VA 4 ? 
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p. cxlviii, for 1902 . . . livre read 1922 . . . livro 
p. clxiv, I have noted “ there are some small places where 
F has a French word, and Z an Italian : — que — eke, dame — 
donne ” 

p. clxvii, is the al of Aloekayray , in Alckatai, and in 
Ahhalif Italian (as B. implies) or Arabic ? 
p. clxxv, for XL read XLI 
p. clxxxi, for XCIII read XCIV 
p. clxxxvii (1), for indefellita read infedellita 

р. ccxii, for Differentia LXII read Differentia LXVII 

с. I 23, Rustaciaus is the only possible reading. B. has not 
quite realized the clear distinction between u and n in F 
(except in the last part). 

c. Ill 18, au taesse. It seems to me likely that the prototype 
had retorner au dereain a uenesse (“to return at last to Venice ”). 
au dereain is supported by tandem , which B. quotes from L ; 
a uenesse by uenetias (LT ) ; the omission of au dereain before 
auenesse is easy ; and the corruption of auenesse to autaesse 
is exactly paralleled in F itself (c. CXXXV 27), lautature = 
lauenture (B. prints Vavanture without note), 
c. XXIX 14 (note), read conment 

c. XXXII 23-4 (note), read Z “ tertius de Caxam I 
cannot vouch for L, F. 
c. XXXIII 6, tunocain only 7 tucoain only . 
c. XXXVII 22, read tonis 

c. XXXVII 54 (note) : for maimodi read rucumodi (?), It 
is unfortunate that maimodi, which B. here corrects to 
Ruemedan, should have been adopted by Ricci as correct. 
The original name may have been Rukn udDin, as 
Mr. Penzer suggests. 

c. XLI 3 (note) : M. will not allow Desaram but only desarain 
c. XLV 9 : the MS. reads dogaua 
c. XL VI a read abundantes 
c. L a read Et illic 

c. LVII 11, eiue deueres why not “ water in winter ” ? And 
read M. ha nin 
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e. LVIII (note), for 26 opp. read 27 opp. 
c. LXIX 26 (note), read feunes 
c. LXX 58 (note), read deus inv. di deus 
c, LXXIX c add R : 
c. LXXX 10, read Sichintingiu or -gui 
c. LXXX 10 (note), read Me S (p. 531) cauli 
c. XCIV 75-6 (note), for Z read R 
o. XCV 8, de jtign FB 4 and Pauthier : may FA 1 : moy 
c. CV a ( Z , 1. 6), sed must represent secundum (R : 
secondo ). 

e. CXIX 12, a small addition from Z : Christian! Turchi 
Nestorini sed principals sunt ydola adomntes might have 
been noted. 

c. CXXII 19, read LX M . — This misprint reappears in 
Ricci’s translation. 

e. CL1V 21-2 (note), Tutti i testi, etc., but LT : sine 
salle dico — Z : absque sale dicit 
c. CL VI 34 (note), read vuqen 

c. CLX 31, omit [sus] monter here has the sense of montare 
“ to weather ”, “ to steer clear of 99 . 

c. CLXII 2, read e de celz de ceste — the scribe, having 
written e celz de celz de ceste , cancelled the second celz by 
mistake instead of the first. In line 3 read probably celz 
[de ceste] isles. 

c. CXCII 1 (note), read mogclasio . . . Mogdaxo (Sir 
Denison Ross still identifies Mogdasio with Madagascar). 

c. CXCIV 4 (note), .III. the first dot has become enlarged, 
so that it looks like IIII. 
c. CXCIV 19 (note), read sire dou ranee 
c. CXCIV e 9 read XII vel XIIII 

etc. 

The English version by the late Aldo Ricci is very closely 
connected with Benedetto’s edition of the original text. 
The hist ory of it may be given in the words of the Introduction. 
“ Since the publication of his fine edition Benedetto has 
made a translation of the Geographic text [E] and embodied 
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in it the most important additional passages from the other 
texts. While making his Italian translation he has frequently 
had recourse to readings in the FG family of MSS. not noted 
in his edition. The present volume represents in the main 
the English translation of his Modern Italian version made 
by the late Signor Aldo Ricci, whose untimely death occurred 
shortly after he had completed it. This English rendering 
has since been checked with the original texts by myself in 
consultation with Professor Benedetto.” And “ I have not 
myself seen the Italian version from which Signor Ricci made 
his translation, but I gather that certain differences will be 
found to exist between that version and the English transla- 
tion as it now stands. This is especially the case in regard 
to obvious errors in matters of fact, for whereas Professor 
Benedetto has corrected these in his translation with a view 
to accuracy in the narrative, I have persuaded him to allow 
me in such cases to adhere to the original readings, however 
faulty, with a view to accuracy in the text.” 

The translation is a remarkable performance and will 
certainly take precedence of all former translations for 
purposes of serious study, both for its accuracy and for its 
completeness. It is written in plain, lucid, ordinary English, 
with no ornaments and no archaisms, except an occasional 
unfortunate puissant or sooth. The translator defends this 
style as against Yule’s in a way with which many will agree. 
His accuracy needs no defence. It is naturally difficult to 
criticize the translation of a translation which has not been 
seen, for one does not know whether he is really criticizing 
Benedetto’s Italian or Ricci’s English ; but when it is said 
that it is always easy to identify the underlying text and the 
exact reading adopted in doubtful cases, it will be seen that 
the standard of accuracy could hardly be higher. There are 
naturally a few small slips : pasant is translated “ along the 
road” (p. 99) instead of “ grazing ” ; grosses is “ broad ” 
(p. 70) “in breadth” (p. 98) instead of “thick”. Some 
mistakes seem to be due to difficult handwriting. Thus “ gold 
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and silver 75 appears at least four times (pp. 149, 168, 225, 231) 
for “ gold and silk ” ; and to tlie same cause may be due 
“ spring 55 (p. 207) for “ swim ”, C£ often 55 (p. 255) for 
<c fifteen ”. Among pure accidents may be reckoned 
“ thousand ” for “ hundred 55 and “ sell ” for “buy”, both 
on p. 147. Sir Denison Ross flattered himself that he had 
eliminated all Benedetto’s wilful corrections of the text except 
one date, but the Professor has eluded him with “ yellow ” 
for “blue” on pages 102, 140, and with “twenty-three 
pillars ” (p. 168) where the texts have twenty-four (or thirty- 
four), and R corrects better to venticinque, and elsewhere. 

The style as we have said is clear and good. While there 
is a slight tendency to paraphrase and even to abridge in 
the many added passages from Z and other MSS., the transla- 
tion of F is very exact. But Marco Polo is robbed of some 
of his charm. His picturesque points of the compass, named 
after the sun, stars, and winds, appear almost for the first 
time as dull N., E,, S., W., and so on ; and on p. 284, Ricci, 
in his zeal to be ordinary, even talks of “the stars of the 
north-west”, where it assuredly means “ the stars of the 
Plough 

What is the text which is so well translated ? The extract 
from the Introduction quoted above would lead us to suppose 
that we have the text of F complete and correct with all the 
important matter from other sources woven in to make a 
continuous whole. And this is approximately the fact, but 
not exactly. In the first place Benedetto and Ricci have 
renounced once more the idea of giving F absolutely complete. 
A passage like “ And these same people of whom I have 
told you have such a usage as I shall tell you. For I tell you 
that when a man . . . And know quite truly that these 
bacsi of whom I tell you above ... do so great a marvel 
as I shall tell you. I tell you that when . . .” was too much 
for them, and appears (p. 100) as “ They also have another 
custom that I will tell you of : when someone . . . Know, too, 
that these Bacsi — namely, those I have just spoken of . . . 
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perform a very great wonder, even as I shall tell yon. When 
. . So it is throughout the book. A more serious loss is 
when a word or whole sentence of F is exchanged for the 
corresponding word or sentence in some other manuscript, 
and this happens sometimes as often as twice, or even three 
times, on a page. The additions are most important, some- 
times filling several consecutive pages, and are on the whole 
very well done. But none of these omissions, substitutions, 
or additions are marked in any way, and a student can tell 
almost less well than in Yule’s edition what F really consists of, 
and what is its relation to R or to Z or to any other manuscript. 
Nor are the additions complete. Benedetto may fairly claim 
to have put in all the important passages, but there are 
many more which while of little intrinsic value may well be 
genuine parts of the original text. We have, after all, what 
Benedetto thought worthy of inclusion, not everything that 
could possibly be included ; and we have great cause to be 
thankful that his judgement is so sound, and his workmanship 
so skilful. 

The translation, which occupies 408 pages, is printed 
without note or explanation of any kind. It is followed by 
an index, to which notes have been added, so combining 
index and commentary arranged in alphabetical order — an 
excellent idea which seems unfortunately to have been carried 
out with haste. The information, being largely derived from 
Professor Pelliot’s published work, is for the most part, of 
course, reliable. Mr. Perceval Yetts also contributes one or 
two interesting notes. But what with misunderstandings, 
confusions, and misprints, the number of errors small or 
great is unfortunately large. A few examples will be enough. 
That a place hitherto known as Chinginju (Tinghingui, etc.) 
should suddenly appear as Canju seems to call for explana- 
tion, but the older name is not once mentioned. We are, 
however, told on Pelliofs authority that the place must no 
more be identified with Ch'ang-chou but with Chen-ch e ao. 
What Pelliot and I myself have remarked is that the story 
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Note. — T he order of seniority is uncertain in several cases. 
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of Kubilai’s troops being massacred by the Chinese when 
they were drunken is told in the Yuan shih not .of Ch c ang-chou 
but of Chen-ch‘ao. The rest of Marco Polo’s story is exactly 
corroborated by the Yuan shih and by contemporary 
documents and the identification with Ch/ang-chou is as 
certain as any in the whole work. The reference is given as 
“See Pelliot, Toung Pao , 1914, p. 21 Toung Pao, 1914, 
is a convenient way of referring to Pelliot’s brilliant article,. 
“ Chretiens d’Asie Centrale et d’Extreme-Orient,’’ but p. 21 
is the page in the separate reprint, and not in “ Toung Pao , 
1914 ” ; and finally the index reference to p. 231 where 
Canju is described in this book is omitted ! “ 6at-paul ” 
has an interesting note (unconsciously repeating much that 
appeared recently in Notes and Queries ), and a reference to 
p. 328. But the word does not occur in the book at all, its 
place being taken by “ apes ” on p. 328 and on p. 352. Proper 
names — this applies to the whole book — are as a rule spelled 
on Yule’s principle, so as to enable the English reader to 
reproduce the Italian sounds — ju for giu, chu for ciu, and so on ; 
but there are some anomalies. Carachoco is kept in its 
original form instead of Caracojo or Caracozo. Cuigui is 
identified with Kuei-chou, but yet spelled Chuju instead of 
Cuiju. Thai is retained, though R correctly intended the 
sound of English tie, not thy ; and Choncha for Konka. No 
convincing explanation of this name has yet been published. 
Perhaps the least bad is that Choncha should be Chochan 
(a very common transposition), and that Chochan is a reason* 
ably good transcription of Hok-kien the local sound of 
®g H Fu-chien. R has also Cangiu and VB Cagui for Fu- 
chou ; and it is just here that Marco Polo tells us about 
the dialects of spoken Chinese. Sachiu should be Sachu or 
Saju. In Ha-clTa-mu-tuan, read -tun. French if wen is Wade’s 
tun , not tuan. “ Nankin, Nan-ching — An-clTing ” will not 
do. Nankin represents either Nan-ching (K c ai-feng) or 
An-ch c ing in An-hui. A neglected reading of Z which puts 
Nankin “ in confinibus Manzi seems rather to support the 
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old identification with. K/ai-feng. It is unfortunate that the 
dates of Chinghis, Mongu, and Kubilai, and of the publication 
of the Geographic Text ( F ) should be among the misprints. 
The submission of the Old Man’s son to Hulagu will not be 
found on p. 53 or anywhere else, nor that rhubarb is protective 
against the effects of the sun on pp. 75, 253. Rhinoceros and 
Sain Khan are out of place ; Arabia, Mulehet, Pashai, 
Porcupine, the first chapter on Seilan, are omitted. Many 
references to Rice besides its use in the making of wine might 
have been given. And so on. 

In the translation no allowance is made for the apparent 
intention to distinguish khan {can) from qagan ( caan ) in F, 
nor for the fact that sire takes the place of can or caan in 
every case but one from chapters 90 to 113 inclusive. It 
would have been a great help to readers if the chapters had 
been numbered. Mr. Penzer in the Argonaut Press has set 
a very good example in giving not only consecutive numbers 
to his chapters, but also the corresponding numbers in Yule, 
Ramusio, etc. The curious omission of a map has been 
made good by the subsequent issue of the map of “The 
Itineraries of Marco Polo ” from Mr. Penzer’s edition. This 
leaves nothing to be desired in point of clearness, but only 
a very few of the places appear with the names, or spellings, 
which are used in Professor Ricci’s text or in the Index. 

In spite of its faults, the -book remains a most valuable 
addition to the long list of editions of Marco Polo, and is 
nicely printed and very pleasant to handle. 

Readers will, I hope, be grateful to the Editor for allowing 
me to add to these notes the Tree of the Polo family which 
is inserted above and the lists of manuscripts which follow. 
307 . A. G. Moule. 

A short note must be added on Professor Benedetto’s 
popular Italian version which was received in the middle of 
April. In plan it is naturally like the English version by 
Professor A. Ricci and Sir Denison Ross. That is to say there 
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description of Marco Polo’s book ; the text, without note or 
comment ; a few pages of cc Note alia traduzione ” ; an Index 
of Persons and Places with brief notes ; an Index of Subjects ; 
and a folding map. The map is exceptionally clear, and has 
all the places spelled as in the text, and is unobstructed with 
a line of route. The notes in the first index are concise and clear 
and on the whole represent the latest results of research, 
though some of the statements are open to question ; and they 
appear to be free from the unfortunate signs of haste which 
tend to mar the English edition. The spelling of modern 
Chinese names does not quite escape the usual confusion. Thus 
we have Su-chow and Soo-chow, Wu-kiang hsien and Ou-kiang 
tcheou, and so on. To the production of this popular edition 
Professor Benedetto has evidently brought the same high 
enthusiasm, learning, and scholarship with which he produced 
his great critical edition in 1928, and the student can ask for 
little (apart from elaborate commentary) which will not be 
found in one of these two books. 

A List of the Manuscripts and Early Printed Editions 
of Marco Polo Described by Professor L. F. Benedetto 

•{References are to the pages (here given in Arabic numerals) of Professor Benedetto’s 
Introduction. The Letter is not in every case taken from Benedetto.) 


Letter 

Place 

Library and Date 

Mark {century or 

year) 

I. Franco-Italian ( F ) 

Language 

Remarks y':,;. 

. F 

Paris 

B.N., fr. 1110 

14 

French 

Printed, Recueil de 
Voyages, 1,1824; 
11 Milione , 1928. 
Facsimile, 1902* 

! FO 

London 

B.M., Otho D 5 14 

II. Gregorian Recension (FG) 

Fragment 

\ FA 1 

Paris 

B.N., fr. 5631 

14 

French 

Printed by Pau- 
thier. 

t FA 2 

* 

B.N. fr. 2810 

c. 1400 

V' . >*'• 

, ■ Pictures sprinted 
1907. 

> FA * 

>5 

B. Arsen., 3511 

c . 1500 

'if.'' 

— ■ 

\ FB 1 

London 

B.M., Reg. 19 

D 1 

14 

» 


' FB * 

Oxford 

Bodl., 264 

c . 1400 
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Library and Date 

Language 

Remarks 

8 

FB 3 

Berne 

Math {century or 

year) 

B.Civ., 125 early 15 

French 


9 

FB A 

Paris 

B.N., fr. 5649 

c. 1460 


— 

10 

FB 5 

Geneva 

B.Pub., fr. 154 

15 


— 

11 

FR 6 

Paris 

B.N., nouv. acq. 

c. 1350 

„ 

Printed, II Milione 

12 

FB 7 

S J 

fr. 934 

B.N., nouv. acq. 

14 


pp. 48-56. 

13 

FC 1 

Stockholm 

lat. 1529 
B.Keg., xxxvii 

14 


Facsimile 1882. 

14 

FC 2 

Paris 

B.N., nouv. acq. 

c. 1500 

„ 

__ 

15 

F<7 3 


fr. 1880 

B.Ars., 5219 

16 



16 

PC 4 

Yevey 

M.Civ. 

14 


Printed, Romania,, 

17 

fd 

Brussels 

B.Reg , 9309 

14 

99 

xxx. 

18 

FA 1 

Florence 

III. T esc an Version (TA) 
B.N., n iv 88 c. 1305 (?) 

Italian 

Printed, 1827, 

19 

FA 2 


B.N., ii iv 136 

14 


1912, etc. 

20 

FA 3 

Paris 

B.N., it., 434 

14 

„ 

— 

21 

TA 4 

Florence 

B.Laur., Ash- 

1391 

99 

— 

22 

FA 6 

jJ 

burnham 525 
B.N., ii ii 61 

1392 


_ 

23a 



B.Laur., Temp. 2 

14 

99 

Pucci Compen- 

23 b 



B.Riecard., 1922 



dium (p. 85). 

>9 

23 c 


'♦» 

B.N., Magliab, 

— 

>9 

99 

m 



ii iii 335 
B.Riecard. 1674 




23e 



B.N., Palat. 678 

— 

99 

„ 

23/ 


Munich 

Staatsbibl. ital. 

— 

■ >> 

,, 

24 

LT 

Paris 

165 

B.N., lat. 3195 

14 

Latin 

— 

25 

FA 1 

IV. 

Rome 

Venetian Version ( VA ) — and Retranslations 

B.Casanat., early 14 Venetian Printed, Studi 

26 

FA 2 

Florence 

3999 

B.Riecard, 1924 

15 


Romanzi , iv. 

27 

FA 3 

Padua 

B.Civ., CM 211 

1445 

,, 

— 

27a 

FA 3 6is Milan 

B.Ambros., Y 

1793 

„ 

Copy of FA 3 . 

28 

FA 4 

Florence 

161 p.s. 

B. Ippolito Ven- 

early 15 

99 

. 

29 

FA 5 

Berne 

turi-Ginori- 

Lisci 

B.Civ., 557 

16 

99 


30 

FF 1 

Milan 

B.Ambros., X 

14 

Latin 

— 


12 p.s. 
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Letter 

Place 

Library and 
Mark 

Date 

(century or 
year) 

Language 

Remarks 

31 

LB* 

Rome 

B.Vat., lat. 2035 

15 (?) 

Latin 

— 

32 a TB 1 

Florence 

B.N., Palat. 590 

late 14 

Tuscan 

— 

33 

b 

jTB* 

Rome 

B.Vat., Chigi 

M vi 140. 

15 

” 

— 

34 

[ TB 3 

Siena 

B.Com., C v 14 

15 

59 

— 

35 

f TB * 

Florence 

B.Laur., Ashb. 
534 

14 

Tuscan 

— : . 

36 c. 

l M 5 


B.Laur., Ashb. 
770 

15 


— 

37 

PP 6 

” 

B.N., Magi, xiii 
73 

15 

- 

— 

38 

F& 1 

Munich 

Staatsbibl., 
germ. 696 

15 

German 

— 

38a 


London 

B.M. 

1477 

** 

Printed by 

Creussner, Nurem- 
berg (p. 114). 

39 

VG* 

Munich 

Staatsbibl., 
germ. 252 

? 



40 LA 1 

Rome 

B.Vat,, Barb, 
lat. 2687. 

15 

Latin 

— 

41 LA* 

Munich 

Staatsbibl., lat. 
1S770 

15 

- 


42 LA 3 

Luxemburg 

B.Civ., 121 

1448 


— 

43 LA* 

Schlierbach 

B.Mon. Cist., 37 

15 

„ 

— - 

44 LA 5 

Vienna 

Staatsbibl., lat. 
4973 

15 

59 

' : — 

45 

VT 

Florence 

B.Riccard., 1910 

early 16 

Tuscan 

— 

46 

VL 

Lucca 

B.Gov., 1296 

1465 

Venetian 

p. 124. 

[47 


London 

Florence 

B.M. 

B. Maruc. 

1503 

1518 

Spanish 

Editions printed at 
Seville (p. 124).] 

[48 


London 

B.M. 

1496 

Venetian 

Edition printed at 
Venice (p. 125).] 

49 


Rome 

B.Vat., Ross. 

754 

16 (?) 

” , 

Copied from print 
(P- 125). . 

50 


” 

B.Vat., lat. 

8434 

17 


Copied from print 
<P- 126). 

51 


Venice 

Mus.Correr. 

1577 

17 


Copied from print 
(p. 126). 

52 


„ B.Marc., 5881 16 (?) 

V. Latin Version by Piping (made from V A) 

Copied from print 

(p. 126). 

53 P 1 

Berlin 

Staatsbibl., lat. 
968 

14 

Latin 

Printed by Muller, 
1671. 

54 P* 

Breslau 

Staatsbibl., iv 

Fol. 103 

15 

” 


55 P 3 

Cambridge 

U.L., Dd i 17 

14 


— ■ 
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Library ani Date 

Language 

Remarks 

56 

P 4 

Cambridge 

Mark {century or 

year) 

U.L., Dd viii 7 14 

Latin 


57 

P 5 

j? 

Cains Coll., 162 

n (?) 


— 

58 

P 6 

Dublin 

Trim Coll., 632 

15 

„ 

— 

59 

P 7 

Escorial 

B.N. (?), Q XI 13 

15 


— 

60 

P 8 

Florence 

B.Riccard, 983 

early 14 

„ 

— 

61 

P 9 

Grand 

4- 2992 
B.Univ., 13 

15 


_ 

62 

pio 

Giessen 

B.Univ., ccxviii 

15 


— 

63 

pn 

Glasgow 

Hunter Mus., 458 

14 

„ 

— 

64 

pi2 

jj 

Hunter Mus., S4 

15 

„ 

— 

65 

P 13 

Gottingen 

B.Univ., Hist. 

15 


— 

66 

P 14 

Jena 

61 

B.Univ., Bos. Q 10 15 




67 

pi 5 

•Leiden 

B.Univ., Voss. 

15 

„ 

— 

68 

p 1 6 

London 

lat. 75 

B.M., Arundel 

14 




69 

PI 7 


xiii 163 C. 
B.M., Reg. 14 

14 




70 

pi 8 

n 

C xiii 

B.M., Harl. 5115 

14 

tt 

___ 

71 

pi 9 


B.M., Add. 19513 

14 


— 

72 

pao 

' ' ' . i>r 

B.M., Add. 19952 

1445 

,, 

— 

73 

P 21 

Lucerne 

B. Cantonale 

14 


— 

74 

p22 

Milan 

B. Ambro3., 

modern 

j » 

__ 

75 

P 23 

Modena 

Misc. H 41 

B. Estense, lat. 

14 


___ 

76 

pai 

?» 

131 

B.Est., X 1 5 

14 




77 

pas 

Munich 

fol. 115 
Staatsbibl., lat. 

15 


_ 

78 

pa e 


5339 

Staatsbibl., lat. 

? 




79 

pa? 

»> 

18624 

Staatsbibl., lat. 

15 


____ . 

80 

pas 


850 

Staatsbibl., lat 

15 


— 

81 

pa» 

Naples 

249 

B.N. ( — Vienna, 

c. 1400 


Printed by Pra§ek, 

82 

p30 

Oxford 

B.Pal. 3273) 
Merton Coll., 

14 


1902. 

S3 

psi 

Paris 

cccxii 

B.N., nouv. acq. 

early 14 




84 

p32 


lat. 1768 

B.N., lat. 17800 

14 




85 

p33 

,, 

B.N., lat 

1439 

>> 

— 

86 

p34 


6244 A 

B.N., lat. 1616 

15 

»» 
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Letter 


87 P 35 


88 P 36 

89 P 37 

90 P 38 

91 P 39 

92 P 40 

93 P 41 

94 P 42 

95 P 43 

96 P« 

97 P 45 

98 P 46 

99 P 47 

100 P 48 

101 P 4B 

102 P 50 

103 P 51 


104 P 52 

105 PP 1 

106 PP 2 

107 PI 1 

108 P/ 2 

109 PP 

110 PF 

[111 


112 P£ 

113 PP 


Place 

Library and 
Mark 

Date 
{ century 
year) 

Prag 

B.Cap. S. Vito 
{Cat. Podlaha , 
1012) 

15 

” 

ibid. {Cat. Pod- 
laha, 1021) 

15 

Rome 

B.Vat., lat.3153 

14 


B.Vat., lat. 5260 

15 

» 

B.Vat., lat. 7317 

1458 

if 

B.Vat., Ottobon. 
lat. 1875. 

1520 

it 

B.Vat., Ottobon. 
lat. 1641 

15 


B.Vat., Regina 
1846 

15 

it 

B.Corsini, 1111 

16 

Stuttgart 

B.Pub., in 4to 10 

15 

Venice 

B.Marc., 3307 

15 

a 

B.Marc., 3445 

1465 

Vienna 

B.Nat., 12823 

14 

Wolfenbiittel 

B.Duc. (Herz), 
Gud, lat. 3 

15 

if 

B.Duc. 

Weissenb. 40 

15 

Wurzburg 

B.Univ., F 60 

15 


Language 


Latin 


Remarks 


[Belgium] 

[Venice] 

London 

Stockholm 

Chatsworth 

Dublin 

Brag 


[“ B. Joannis Gisleni Bultelii ” in Sander Bib. Belg . manu* 
scripta, p. 284. Perhaps the same as one of the above 
See p. 143.] 

[in J r * M l chi °ri Cat. dei MSS. in 4to , No. 424, belonged to 
Valter Sneyd 1836-1903. Where now? date 1407.] 


B.M., Egerton 
2176 

B.Reg., xxxviii 
“ The Book of 
Lismore ” 
Irish Acad. Lib. 
Mus. Ill E 42 


15 

15 

1460 

19 

15 


French 


Irish 


Printed, Zeits. f. 
celt. Phihl. , 1897. 
Copy of 107. 

Bohemian Printed by PraSek, 


Venice 

B.Marc., 6140 



1902. 

15 

Venetian 

„ 



1502 

Portuguese 

Edition printed 





at Lisbon, re- 

Munich 

Staatsbibl., 

1582 

German 

printed 1922.] 


Germ. 937 




Geneva 

B.Pub., suppl. 

QQQ 

19 

French 

Copied from 


printed edition 
of 1735. 
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Letter 

Place 

Library and Late 

Mark (century or 

year) 

Language 

Remarks 

[114 

[114a 

p53 

p 5 4 

The first printed Latin text, Antwerp, 1485.] 

In S. Grynaeus Novus Orbis , 1532. 1 ] 

VI. Manuscripts Based on a Text Earlier than F 

115 

z 

Milan 

B.Ambros., Y 
160 p.s. 

1795 

Latin 

Certified copy of 
117. 

116 

Z 1 

Venice 

B.Ghisi 

14 (?) 

” 

A manuscript used 
by . Ramusio, 
now lost 

117 

z* 

Toledo 

B. Capitol. 

c. 1400 

” 

Now said to be 
lost. 

1117a R 


in Nauigationi e 
Viaggi, II. 

1559 

Italian 

The only authority 
for important 
passages taken 
by Ramusio 

from 116.] 

118 

F 1 

Berlin 

StaatsbibL, 
Hamilton 424 

15 

Venetian 


119 

F* 

Milan 

B.Ambros., Y 
162 p.s. 

1793 

99 

Copy of 118. 

120 

L 

Ferrara 

B.Pub., 336 

NB 5 

early 15 

Latin 

A compendium. 

121 

X 1 

Venice 

Mus.Correr., 

2408 

1401 

99 

»» 

122 

X 2 

Wolfenbuttel 

B.Com., Weis- 
senb. 41 

15 

■ „ 

>> 

123 

X s 

Antwerp 

Mus.Plantin- 
Mor., 60 

15 



124 

VB 

Venice 

Mus.Correr., 
Dona delle 
Rose 224 

1446 

Venetian 

p. 182. 

125 

VB 1 

Rome 

B.Vat., Barb, 
lat. 5361 

1455 

>> 

Copied from a MS. 
belonging to P. 
Rannusio, son 
of G.B.R., p. 
183. 

126 

FJ3 2 

London 

B.M., Sloane 251 

1457 

„ 

— 

127 

I 

Milan 

B.Ambros., D 
526 

14 

Latin 

Extracts in 

Imago Mundi , 
printed, II Mil ., 
p. 193. 


1 The Novus Orbis test was published in French by Fr. Gruget, 1556 ; 
Italian (in part) by G.-B. Ramusio, 1559 ; Castilian ;by Angelo Tavano 

1601 ; German by Hier. Megiser, 1609 ; English by J. Purchas, 1625 ; 
Dutch by J. H. Glazemaker, 1664 ; French, 1735. 
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Letter 

Place 

Library and 
Mark 

Date 

{century or 
year) 

Language 

Remarks 

128 

I 

Milan 

B.N., Trivulz. 

1428 

Latin . 

Extracts in 




704 



Imago Mundi . 
pp. 194, 195. 




VII. UNCLASSIFIED 



129 

K 

Florence 

B.Riecard. 2048 

14 

Catalan 

— 

130 

IF 

Rome 

B.Vat., Ottob. 

15 

French 

— . 




lat. 2207 




131 

IF 

Escorial 

B.N., Z I 2 

late 14 

Aragonese 

Printed, 1902, 

132 


Florence 

B.Riecard. 1036 

1431 

Extracts by Meo 


Ceffoni. p. 210, 


Addition . — do FA 4 (see II Milionc , p. 269). 

Vote. — From this list, containing 140 items, must be deducted the printed 
editions (47, 48, 111, 114, 114a, 117a), the copies of printed editions (49, 
50, 51, 52, 113), the doubtful items (103, 104), and the compendia and 
extracts (23 (six items), 120, 121, 122, 123, 127, 128, 132) ; leaving 114, of 
which some are imperfect and some are mere fragments. But fragments, 
extracts, and even printed editions (specially, of course, Ramusio) may be 
•valuable original authorities for determining the text. 


Marco Polo Manuscripts 

A comparative Table of the numbers in the above List (right) and in the 
Yule-Cordier List (left). 


1 = 

70 

23 = 

15 

45 = 

60 



67 = 79 

2 = 

68 

24 = 

24 

46 = 

26 



6S = 78 

3 = 

69 

25 = 

86 

47 = 

21 



69 = 41 

4 = 

6 

26 = 

85 

48 = 

32 



70 = 38 

5 = 

72 

27 = 

20 

49 = 

46 



71 = 39 

6 = 

126 

28 = 

71 

50 = 

34 



[72= -] 

7 = 

105 

29 = 

42 

51 = 

130 



73 = 112 

8 = 

7 

30 = 

17 

52 = 

31 



74 = 101 

9 = 

82 

31 = 

98 

53 = 

89 



75 = 122 

10 = 

55 

32 = 

97 

54 = 

90 



76 = 53 

11 = 

56 

33 = 

110 

55 = 

40 



[77= -] 

12 = 

57 

34 = 

52 

56 = 

125 



cq 

o 

II 

00 

V- 

13 = 

63 

35 = 

121 

[57 = 

40] 



79 = 62 

14 = 

64 

36 = 

124 

58 = 

95 



80= 66 

15 = 

107, 108 

37 = 

120 

59 = 

33 



[81= — ] 

16 = 

58 

38 = 

127 

60 = 

59 



82 = 87 

17 = 

1 

39 = 

76 

61 = 

117 



[83= — ] 

18 = 

4 

40 = 

18 

[62 = 

-1 



84= 13 

19 = 

3 

41 = 

37 

63 = 

8 



85 = 106 

20 = 

9 

42 = 

22 

64 = 

29 

Cordier, 



£21 = 

-] 

43 = 

19 

65 = 

16 

Ser. M.P. 

P* 

134 = 123 

22 = 

14 

44 = 

45 

66 = 

80 

„ 

p. 

135 = 129 


JRAS. JULY 1932. 40 
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A History of Indian Literature from Vedic Times to 
the Present Day. By H. H. Gowen. 8 x 
pp. xvi + 593. New York and London : Appleton 
and Co., 1930. $1. 

Professor Gowen lias attempted in this useful book to 
provide American readers with a wider knowledge of Indian 
literature than is at present available for them. He rightly 
gives a full account of the invasions of India, and emphasizes 
the indebtedness of the country to outside influences for 
advances in its culture. We may agree, moreover, that Indian 
literature has been so profoundly affected by historical and 
geographical conditions that it was advisable to give a full 
description of these for his American readers. It is at the 
same time necessary to observe that the information he supplies 
is not always accurate. It is, for example, many years since 
Madras and Bombay were the only Presidencies, and Bengal 
and the Pan jab Lieutenant-Governorships. The Lahnda 
language is not spoken in Sind ; and some of the historical 
details are likely to mislead. It should not, for instance, be 
suggested that Chandragupta was a camp follower with the 
army of Alexander the Great, without pointing out the 
unlikelihood of the story ; and, to come to much later times, 
Ala-ud-din Khilji was not the son, as well as the murderer, of 
his predecessor Jalal-ud-din. The characters of Sanskrit 
literature, and its lasting influence on Hindu thought through- 
out the ages, is however admirably described. It is rightly 
pointed out that such literature is far from being entirely 
religious or mystical. The Brahmans were, indeed, intensely 
practical, and the Arthasdstra of Kautilya imparts, not' 
merely a knowledge of Macchiavellian state-craft, but an 
extremely low standard of morality. The Kcmasdstra and 
similar works are again the direct negation of the asceticism 
which some suppose to have been a general feature of ancient 
India. The Sanskrit classics and the dramas of Kalidasa and 
others are clearly described. Too much space, considering 
the necessary limitations in the size of the book, seems to be 
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given to the history of Buddhism and Jainism, but their 
literature also is adequately described. When we come to 
mediaeval and modem times the book becomes less adequate. 

In dealing with the Middle Ages, for example, there is an 
insufficient account of Tamil literature (due perhaps, to 
judge from the bibliography, to a lack of knowledge of 
Dr. Pope’s works) ; no mention of the Guzerati poets such as 
Narsinh Mehta and Mira Bai ; no account of the Sufi poets of 
Sind and of the Shah-jo-Risala of Abdul Latif ; no mention 
of the popular folk-poetry illustrated by the stories of Hir 
and Ranjha in the Pan jab and of Laili and Majnun in Urdu. 
Nor is the very widespread and important literature of modern 
India adequately dealt with. There is a full account of Bengali 
literature, largely due to the vogue of Rabindranath Tagore 
in America ; though we may note that the author relies on 
Dr. E. J. Thompson’s work on Tagore published in 1921, 
without reference to the much fuller book by the same author 
of 1927. No reference is, however, made to the almost equally 
large output of Tamil literature, to sa j nothing of the other 
Dra vidian languages. A comparatively minor Marathi writer 
is mentioned, without notice of the two Tilaks, whose writings 
on widely differing subjects were both remarkable. No 
mention is made of the large Guzerati outturn, particularly 
that produced by the Parsis, and finally there is no mention of 
the Urdu poets, such as Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Some attention 
might also have been given to the new school of historical 
writers, the most distinguished of whom is Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Nor is any mention made of the great journalistic 
activity of modern India, and, if it be objected that such 
journalism seldom produces literature, there have at least 
been several reputable literary periodicals. Professor Gowen 
has rightly included a review of foreign writers, since these 
have had so great an influence on Indian writers, in addition 
to being the chief source of knowledge about India to English 
and American readers. It must, however, be observed that 
his survey of such writers is inadequate and incomplete, and , 
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this appears to be due largely to excessive reliance on 
Mr. Oaten’s little book, which was little more than a prize essay. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that this reliance is responsible 
for an incorrect account of the German traveller, de Mandelslo. 
Where the omissions are so numerous, we need only note 
that of Thomas Stephens, the first historical Englishman 
in India, and certainly the only one to write an epic poem 
in an Indian language ; and, among the moderns, F. W. 
Bain and E. J. Thompson, who is only mentioned as the 
writer of a work on Tagore. Rudyard Kipling is, of course, 
and very properly, mentioned at full length ; but the quotation 
of a criticism on him by Richard Le Gallienne seems rather 
unnecessary, at least to English eyes. The only Anglo- 
Indian writer mentioned (in the modern and non-literary 
sense of that expression) is De Rozio, whose Christian name 
the author gives as ITenri. 

The mention of these defects does not prevent a recognition 
of the solid merits of the book. The truth is that India is a 
congeries of nations, with diverse literatures, and wide 
personal knowledge and much research would be necessary 
before a history could be written which would adequately 
cover them. To such knowledge and research this book 
makes no claim. But it is sanely and modestly written, 
with a marked absence of prejudice or partiality, and it 
therefore serves as a very useful introduction to an important 
and interesting subject. 

406. P. R. C. 


Beyond the Sublime Porte. By Barnette Miller, 
the Grand Seraglio of Stamboul, with an introduction 
by H. Edib. 9 x 6, pp. xxv + 281. New Haven : 
Yale University Press ; London : Oxford University 
Press. $5. 

This is a scholarly and painstaking account of the Grand 
Seraglio of Constantinople, much of the necessary knowledge 
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being acquired while the author was teaching in Turkey. 
It succeeds in giving a real meaning to the Sublime Porte, 
which to most readers must be little more than an expression. 
The most interesting portion of the book is the description 
of the educational system of the Sultan Muhammad, the 
conqueror of Constantinople, and in particular of his founda- 
tion of the Palace School of Pages. This contained many 
of the features which we generally regard as peculiarly 
distinctive of the great English public schools, and to it was 
in great part due the efficiency of the Turkish generals and 
Turkish administrators during the reigns of the earlier Sultans. 
The struggle between the Royal Harem and the Vazirate is 
fully recounted. The evil genius of the Sultana Eoxelana 
led to the triumph of the women for one and a half centuries, 
and laid the seed for the downfall of the Ottoman Empire. 
The architectural history of the Grand Seraglio is given in 
great detail, and, if this causes the book to be one for the 
student rather than for the general reader, it adds considerably 
to its usefulness. 

478 . P. E. C. 


A Short History of India. By P. T. Srinivas Iyengar. 

7£ X 41, pp. 214. London, Oxford University Press : 

Humphrey Milford, 1930. 2s. 6 d. 

It is difficult to get the whole history of India into the 
compass of so small and low-priced a book, but, if the author 
has not quite succeeded, he has made a very good attempt. 
No effort is made to trace the distinction between the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian races. The latter, indeed, are never 
mentioned as such, and one would imagine that the difference 
between them was not one of race, but of the performance and 
non-performance of fire sacrifices. It is perhaps rash to 
assume that the people of India were highly civilized six 
thousand years ago, because of the discoveries at Mohenjo- 
daro ; it has yet to be proved that this culture extended 
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beyond the Indus Valley. There are curious omissions, such 
as the failure to mention the Arab invasion of Sind, or the 
doubling of the Cape of Good Hope. Some of the state- 
ments are of doubtful correctness. It is, for example, stated 
that the plateau of the Deccan is the land of the cotton plant. 
The excavations at Mohenjodaro have shown that the true 
cotton plant existed in Sind, from which country, or more 
accurately from the River Indus, the Hebrew and Greek 
word for cotton piece-goods was derived. It seems rash to 
assert positively that the Indo-Greek king Menander was a 
Buddhist of the Hinayana doctrine ; and it is surely incorrect 
to say that the frequent invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni 
did not in- any way change the course of Indian history. 
The author rightly mentions events in Tamil history too often 
neglected, but he hardly shows how they affected events in 
Northern India. The author avoids comment on events which 
might yet cause ill-feeling ; but it is surely carrying euphemism 
too far to say that during the Indian Mutiny, when British 
forces were besieged at Lucknow and Cawnpore, <£ relief 
came and the places were saved.” Incidentally, practically no 
mention is made of the military character of the Mutiny. 
The upheaval is ascribed to Lord Dalhousie’s policy, but it is 
not explained why the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
remained calm, though that policy had been applied in them 
also. Although there is a marked and praiseworthy absence 
of racial prejudice, it must be observed that the account of 
the policy of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings approaches a 
travesty of their objects. Nor will it be generally accepted 
as correct that, while the rule of Indians is personal, under 
the British system the people and the officers see as little 
as possible of each other. The book is, however, free from 
any cause of offence, and, when its illustrations are considered, 
is very good value for its cost. 
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Mandelslo’s Travels in Western India (a.d. 1638-9). 
By M. S. Commissariat. 8| x 5-J, pp. xx + 115, 
plates 6. London, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras : Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 11s. 6d. 

Mandelslo occupies a somewhat special position among 
early European travellers in India. As a young German of 
good family and clearly of very pleasing character, he was 
not connected with any of the rival commercial nations 
trading in India, and at the same time was on the most friendly 
terms of intimacy with both the English and the Butch factors 
in Western India. But he was no writer, and had always 
intended to entrust his Journal to his German friend, Olearius, 
who had been secretary to the Duke of Holstein’s Embassy 
which Mandelslo had accompanied as far as Persia. Mandelslo 
died soon after his return to Europe, and Olearius published 
his journal in 1646, along with his own travels, and in an 
expanded form in 1656. When this was translated into and 
published in French by A. de Wicquefort in 1659, the French 
editor added largely to Mandelslo’s account from other books 
and sources, some of which have not been traced, and it was 
from this French edition that John Davies of Kidwelly 
published his English translation of 1662, of which a further 
edition appeared in 1669. The result was Mandelslo was 
credited with journeys and observations which he never 
made, and the reputation thereby attaching to him had its 
inevitable aftermath when Vincent Smith in the Journal 
of this Society for April, 1915, pointed out the small portion 
of the Travels really due to Mandelslo, and went on to declare, 
with undue severity, that the parts of the book written by 
him are almost valueless and that his “ bubble reputation is 
pricked beyond the possibility of repair Professor Com- 
missariat’s study of the admittedly original part of the 
so-called travels is therefore especially useful. He originally 
intended it to be a portion of his History of Guzerat , and the 
resulting form of the book is perhaps somewhat unfortunate* 
Hot only does he thereby lose the picturesque effect of John 
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Davies 5 English translation (as, for example, his description 
of the “ Rasboutes 55 , or Rajputs, as “Tories or highwaymen 55 ), 
but he omits also many pleasing touches, such as the discovery 
by Mandelslo at Cambay of the inscription cut in 1616 by 
Methwold, the President of the English factory at Surat, and 
Mandelslo’s host in 1638, of the couplet : — 

“The English and the Dutch were here, 

And drank toddy for want of beer. 55 

Still Professor Commissariat fully establishes the value of 
Mandelslo’s observations, however baldly they may have been 
set down. There is a very pleasing account of the social 
life of the English and Dutch factors, between whom much 
friendly intercourse at the time existed, probably in large 
measure due to the character of Methwold, and the fact that 
he spoke Dutch well. There are interesting details, such as 
the meeting of the married English factors on Fridays, to 
drink to their wives, since they had parted from them in 
England on that day, and the fact that both English and 
Dutch factors constantly assumed Indian dress, though they 
kept up their taste for European food and drink. In his 
account of the tyranny of the Mogul governors, of the 
insecurity of the roads, and of the effect of the great famine 
of 1630, Mandelslo is both informative and trustworthy, 
and his details are amusing, such as the interest of the dancing 
girls in the lovelocks, which he wore like other cavaliers of 
the period, and which made the damsels doubt his sex. 
Vincent Smith himself assigns sixty-five out of the 232 pages 
of Davies 5 edition of 1669 to Mandelslo, and there can be 
little doubt of the veracity and value of his account. We 
think that Professor Commissariat might have given a fuller 
account of that remarkable man William Methwold, and 
might have emphasized the importance of the treaty which 
he made with the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa in 1638, when 
Mandelslo was in his company. Although, moreover, 
Mandelslo 5 s visit to Agra and Lahore was brief, and his 
description, as his French editor said, “ assez maigre, 55 his 
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account would have been of more interest than his view of 
Amsterdam. On the other hand, Professor Commissariat's 
personal knowledge of Surat and Ahmadabad has enabled 
him to make valuable remarks on Mandelslo's description. 
The best epitaph of Mandelslo himself is to be found in the 
letter of the President and Council of Surat to the East 
India Company. He hath lived among* us, the eivillest, 
modestest, and fairest behaved that' we have ever known of 
his age and education. 55 

465 . ’ P. R, 0. 


The Educational System op the Ancient Hindus. By 

Santosh Kumar Das. 9§ x 7, pp. xii -f 508. Calcutta : 

Mitra Press, 1930. 

This is a very weighty book by Professor Das of the Tri- 
Chandra College in Nepal, and it is due to the patronage 
and aid of the Prime Minister of Nepal that so large 
a book has been published at so moderate a price. It gives 
us a full and learned study of the educational system of 
ancient Hindu India, Professor Das throws his net very wide. 
He includes under education much vocational training such 
as the teaching of the soldier in the use of arms, and many 
descriptions of what can only be called very indirect educa- 
tion, such as asceticism, discussions, religious tournaments, 
pantomimes, displays of wild animals, and C£ club life 5 \ It 
may be true that culture and not literacy was the highest 
form of education in ancient India, but the impression gathered 
certainly is that education in the modern sense was very 
limited in extent. Higher education was not open to all, 
and Brahmans alone were authorized to teach. Studentship 
was confined to the twice-born castes. Its full course lasted 
from 32 to 101 yesrs, and Megasthenes puts the period at 
thirty-seven , years. In these circumstances the numbers of 
the highly educated must have been limited, and it would be 
interesting to know what proportion of the lower classes had 
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any teaching at all. Vincent Smith correctly observes that 
Asoka would have not have recorded his decrees upon stone, 
if they could not be generally read ; but the number of 
actual readers may have been small. It does not appear that 
the poorer classes received any form of teaching of letters, 
except in the schools of the Buddhist monasteries, where the 
teaching may well have been as general as it still is in 
Buddhist Burma. When he treats of female education, the 
author is still more general in his application. The fact that 
only certain classes of women, such as courtesans, princesses, 
and daughters of noblemen, should have their intellects 
sharpened by direct study indicates a very limited applica- 
tion of teaching to women. A courtesan “ of good character, 
beauty, and virtue 55 was entitled to higher education, but 
this would indicate that her non-professional sisters were not 
so instructed. 

The author is fully justified in saying that we should judge 
an educational system by the average men it produces, and 
by quoting the ancient Greek and Chinese writers in respect 
to the truth and justice-loving character of the Indians of their 
time ; but he is scarcely justified in ascribing the deteriora- 
tion which he evidently believes as having taken place in the 
Hindu character to the results of Muslim and British Rule. 
Surely the maxims and precepts of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra , 
a work to which he constantly refers, do not indicate a 
community altogether free from falsehood and deceit. Even 
one of the teachings which he quotes as showing the respect 
for learning, “ In cases where by speaking truth a student is 
killed, a witness may speak untruth , 55 does not inculcate 
a high regard for truthfulness. The book is not free from 
generalities and deductions of this sort, but it is an interesting 
examination of our slender knowledge of general education in 
the early ages. 

223 . 
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'The Imperial Gazetteer of India, VoL XXVI. Atlas, 
New (revised) edition. Published with the authority 
of the Government of India. 8| X 5J, pp. vii + 41, 
plates 66. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 17s. 6d. 

The last edition of the official Gazetteer of India was issued 
in 1909, and the time had certainly come for the revision, if 
not of the whole Gazetteer , at any rate of the valuable atlas 
which constitutes its last volume. There are new provincial 
boundaries, new military commands, large railway extensions, 
-and many other developments which have come into existence 
during the last twenty years, and the Government of India 
has done well in undertaking the revised edition of the atlas 
and in entrusting it to such capable hands. The names of 
the officers responsible for the revision are not given, and this 
seems unfortunate. Although the labour of revision is nothing 
like so great as that involved in the original preparation of 
the maps, the investigations of fresh data must have involved 
an immense amount of careful research ; and one would 
have liked to have known to whom we are indebted for the 
revised edition. 

A meticulous investigator can find one or two defects : a 
recently constructed bridge omitted from a city plan, for 
instance, or a new line of railway entered in one map and not 
in another. But generally speaking, the maps appear to be 
well brought up to date. Those in which the Society may be 
thought to be specially interested are, as a rule, of a <e static ” 
character, and there is little or nothing of change to record 
in maps which deal with the races or the religions or the 
languages of the country. Those that illustrate the history 
of India appear to reproduce with little or no alteration the 
maps compiled by Mr. J. S. Cotton for the edition of 1909. 
There are, however, considerable changes in the archaeological 
map. In amplification of the old classification of sites as 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Muhammedan, we have two further 
classes introduced to cover the prehistoric sites and those of 
uncertain origin. The number of sites indicated has been 
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greatly enlarged and places such as Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro, together with a host of other sites in Baluchistan and 
the Indus Valley, and elsewhere find themselves entered for 
the first time in this revised map. 

The production of the maps has been entrusted as before to 
Messrs. John Bartholomew and Sons, and it has been carried 
out with the same skill as in 1909, and with even greater 
clearness of outline and colouring. The whole volume reflects 
great credit on all concerned in its publication. 

425 . Anon. 

Confucius and Confucianism. By Richard Wilhelm, late 
Professor of Chinese at the University of Frankfurt on 
the Main ; translated into English by George H. 
Danton, Ph.D., and Annina Periam Danton, PhD. 
7J X If, pp. x + 181. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1931. 6s. 

A timely and welcome publication. At the moment when 
Confucianism, that system upon which the longevity of the 
Chinese Empire has depended, seems doomed to annihilation, 
it is well that the world should realize what is being swept 
away. It is difficult for the Western student to obtain the 
texts of The Chinese Classics , translated by Legge, and long 
out of print ; furthermore, having obtained them, it is a 
lengthy process, undertaken by but a small minority, to read 
them from cover to cover ; therefore a concise account of 
the Master and his writings has long been overdue. English 
readers must be grateful to Dr. Danton and his wife for 
making available the excellent handbook prepared by the 
late Richard Wilhelm, whose premature death is an irreparable 
loss in the field of Chinese studies. No other Sinologue of the 
generation is possessed of the burning enthusiasm which 
drove Wilhelm to labour, even on his death bed, at the work, 
he loved. 

The book under review opens with a translation of Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien’s biography of the Sage ; Chapter II is entitled,. 
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££ Critical Examination of the Data of Sse-ma CITien ; the 
Historical Significance of Confucius ” ; Chapter III is an 
interesting discussion of <fi The Documents containing the 
Confucian Teachings 55 ; Chapter IV, in a way the most 
interesting in the book, as it gives Wilhelm's often 
unorthodox interpretation of the Confucian Canon, presents 
a lively and sympathetic account of the teachings of the 
Sage ; and Chapter V gives ££ Specimens of the Text ” ; the 
book closes with a bibliography by Wilhelm and a supple- 
mentary bibliography provided by the translators : un- 
fortunately no index is included. The book is a clear and 
comprehensive introduction to the study of Confucianism, 
and should be widely distributed. 

Numerous footnotes regarding various points of interest 
are provided by the translators. In one of these a curious 
error, quite unconnected, however, with the subject under 
discussion, has crept in. On page 37, after describing the 
ctii lin , one of the four fabulous animals, Dr. Danton con- 
tinues : £C it is the so-called fo dog , so often found in curio 
shops.” As a matter of fact, the two fantastic creatures are 
quite distinct. The ch'i lin , which resembles a deer, has been 
mentioned since early days, and, as stated, is one of the 
££ four fabulous animals ” ; the others being the lung, the 
feng, and the Icuei. The shih tzu , called by Europeans the 
fo dog , is a Buddhist importation, and its prototype is probably 
a lion. Figures of the fo dog are widely represented in China, 
and always in pairs. The female nurses her offspring through 
the tips of her claws, and the male plays with a ball in 
thoroughly masculine fashion. On the low flight of steps 
leading to the CITien Ch’ing Kung in the Forbidden City 
both animals are represented. On the first tread dogs of fo 
roll their variegated ball, and on the second appear ch'i lin 
who portend peace and good fortune. See A Chinese Mirror , 
by Florence Ayscough, p. 316. The Tzu Yuan gives full 
description of both ch'i lin and shih tzu, and a short study of 
the latter appears in the Dogs of China and J apan by Collier. 
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It is to be hoped that Confucius and Confucianism will run 
through many editions, but before the nest is printed the 
spelling of Chinese names should be standardized. The 
authors state that they use the Wade system, but they do 
not follow it consistently. The surname of the great Chinese 
historian, a translation of whose work absorbs half the book, 
is spelt, according to Wade, Ssu-ma, here it appears as Sse-ma. 
Other spellings are also inconsistent. For instance, we read 
on one page of Liang Ch 5 i Ch 5 ao, on the next of the same 
person as Liang Ch’i-chao, and so on. This is an annoyance 
which should be remedied, but it in no way detracts from the 
great value of the book. 

405 . Florence Ayscough. 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China : 

The earliest Sino-American Culture Contacts, 1784-1844. 

By George H. Danton. 9|- x 6|, pp. xiv + 133. 

New York : Columbia University Press, 1931. 10s. 6d. 

Once, in discussing the Chinese Revolution, I remarked 
to an official high in the British Consular Service : <£ Do you 
not agree that the Revolution, for weal or woe, would have 
been long delayed had it not been for the teaching of Protestant 
missionaries ? 55 “ I would go much further/ 5 he replied, 

Cfi I would say that it would have been long delayed had it 
not been for the teaching of the American missionaries. 55 
And it is true this judgment of his. “ No single factor has 
played a greater part in producing the late developments in 
China than has the widespread absorption of those ideals 
which may be termed 4 Americanism 5 . 55 Dr. Danton, of 
Oberlin College, in a monograph which is the first of a series, 
commences an analysis of this phenomena, and discusses the 
reasons why “ Americanism 55 found a fertile soil in China. 

Firstly, as he points out, both people are fundamentally 
democratic, both are more loyal to the State than to that 
individual who happens to be the chief executive of the 
moment. 
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Secondly, the social development in each country is similar ; 
both lack an hereditary aristocracy, and each have “ a some- 
what touching faith in education as a panacea, not merely 
for social, but for moral ills 

The book, which treats only the years closing with the 
Treaty of Wang Hsia, that Treaty which first mentioned 
extraterritoriality in connection with China, and which 
introduced the important cc most favoured nation 55 clause, 
contains but five chapters. Each is carefully sub-divided 
and profusely annotated. It is a pity, however, that in Ms 
effort to avoid mention of facts already “ sufficiently 
documented ” Dr. Danton has produced a book which can 
only be useful for specialists. The subject being of great 
interest, it should be made comprehensible to the lay reader 
who most certainly does not possess the knowledge of China in 
her international relations which the author pre-supposes. If 
Dr. Danton shrinks from amplifying his text, a concise glossary 
of reference would help, and it is to be hoped that volume two 
will be made more generally intelligible. In the one under 
review incidents and individuals with which the reader 
is supposed to be perfectly familiar are touched upon and left 
at that. A library of reference is therefore an essential 
corollary to the reading of the book, which ably treats a 
subject that, in the light of subsequent events, is shown to be 
of supreme importance. 

404 . Florence Ayscqugh. 


Papyri Graecae Magicae. Die Griechischen Zauberpapyri. 
Bd. II. Herausgegeben und Ubersetzt von Karl 
Preisendanz. 6-| x 9|, pp. 218. Leipzig : Teubner 
Veriag, 1931. 20s. 

On p. 397 of the 1929 JRAS. there was published a notice 
of Yol. L 

With this volume Professor Preisendanz completes his 
great undertaking of collecting in two handy volumes all the 
known papyri scattered throughout the numerous libraries 
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of Europe and America. The importance of this publication 
can scarcely be exaggerated and already, when noticing the 
first volume in our Journal , the hope was expressed that in 
spite of all the difficulties which at that time threatened the 
continuation of the publication the work would not be left 
in mere torso. This hope has now been fulfilled. Wherever 
a scrap of magical papyrus could be found it was all gathered 
in. The author divides the material into two sections, the 
largest one being that which he describes as pagan, and a 
smaller number of papyri in which the Christian influence is 
becoming paramount. The system observed by the author 
is throughout the same. He gives as far as possible a critically 
emended text, and such variations at the bottom which are 
of importance. This is followed by a German translation 
line by line in which, however, the mystical names and 
diagrams are merely referred to since they are printed in the 
Greek text above, and then also notes referring to parallel 
passages in other papyri. The difficulties which these texts 
offer especially in the interpretation of ingredients and 
formulse do not seem to have presented a very serious 
obstacle to Professor Preisendanz. By comparing the text 
he has with rare exceptions been able to give us a most 
authoritative translation on which scholars can rely. The 
number of fragments is : Pagan, 53, from page 60 to 188, and 
Christian, 20, from page 189 to 208 ; some are larger, some 
are smaller. Not only has the author given us here those 
texts but also all the larger diagrams and illustrations found 
in various papyri and printed in three plates at the end of the 
volume. Actual conditions in Germany have also left a very 
deep trace in this publication. In spite of the generosity of 
the publishers, for whom the publication of such a book must 
have been a matter of great financial sacrifice, the author 
had to omit all the fuller explanations and footnotes as well 
as references and quotations from elsewhere. But even so he 
has offered quite enough to make this book a most valuable 
one. The expense of production must also have been very 
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heavy considering that in the text all the small diagrams 
for which special dies have to be cut have been carefully 
reproduced. On the basis of this material the history of the 
magical literature during the Middle Ages will be much more 
•easily traced, not a few parallels can be found, e.g. in the 
Hebrew sword of Moses, Hebrew- Arabic conjurations and 
talismans as well as the numerous MSS. of a similar 
nature, such as the Clavicula Solomonis. There is scarcely 
.a link missing in this chain. 

It would have been a great boon if the author could also 
have seen his way to follow the example set by Wessely 
.and give us an index of all the proper names of persons and 
gods, and the titles of the various recipes and conjurations, 
so as to make it more easy to find one’s way. It is to be hoped, 
however, that together with the material omitted in this 
volume, the author may see his way to give us these various 
indices on some future occasion. A word of praise must also 
be added for the admirable technical execution of this book, 
which is quite in keeping with the old tradition of the Teubner 
firm. 

N.M. M. G. 


.Etubes sur les Origxnes be la Religion be L’Egypte. 
By Samuel B. Mercer. The Oriental Research Series, 
Vol. I. With a preface by A. Moret. 9| X 6, pp. xi 
+ 105. London : Luzac and Co., 1929. 10$. 

Professor Mercer, who has made use of some of the notes 
of the late Professor Maspero, develops here his theories as 
to the origin of the predynastic Egypt. He endeavours to 
show that the Egyptian civilization is the result of a develop- 
ment represented by four races worshipping four different 
gods, which one after the other occupied Upper Egypt and 
afterwards contributed to create the Egyptian pantheon and 
the Egyptian nation. 

The first of these is represented by the god Seth, the 
worshippers of which were probably indigenous Egyptians. 
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The second race, which invaded Egypt from Arabia via Kossier 
and Suez, were the worshippers of Horns, the falcon god. 
The third race were the worshippers of Osiris, whom Professor 
Mercer describes as being of Assyrian origin, and who brought 
from that part the beginning of civilization and, as he believes, 
also the first beginnings of that writing which in time developed 
into the Phoenicean alphabet. Of course it has taken a long 
time until that evolution has become perfect, but he believes- 
that the Phoenicean alphabet is much older than has hitherto 
been assumed. Finally, the fourth race were the worshippers 
of the god Re, the worshippers of the obelisk, the round- 
headed people who were also worshippers of the sun and the 
sun disc. These may have come from the Mediterranean 
from the north, and according to Professor Mercer introduced 
into Egypt the highest form of civilization, far surpassing 
that which was due to the followers of Osiris. He also draws 
attention to the fact that the idea of the sun rising from the 
water and setting in the water as well as travelling in a barge 
can only be due to the influence of the people who had come 
from an island, and thus probably Crete has also had an 
influence upon the religion of Egypt. Of course, we are 
dealing here with the Neolithic period, predynastic, and 
therefore resting to a large extent upon hypothesis and on 
the archaeological discoveries made in tombs and elsewhere. 
Thus the civilization of Egypt is a product of a mixture of 
four races, the Semitic race having given to Egypt a large 
part of its vocabulary, and the Libyian its grammar. 
Professor Moret, who writes an introductory note, whilst 
fully approving of most of the results of Professor Mercer, 
still has some doubt upon the manner in which other races 
may have reached Egypt from the north and by the east of 
Suez. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first five are 
devoted to the study of the assumed races, distinct in their 
character and worshipping one of the gods mentioned above. 
It is in the sixth chapter that the author sums up the 
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conclusions at wliicli tie has arrived by a careful investigation 
of all the available data. Valuable though it is, the book 
seems to be rather expensive at the price. 

127. M. G. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, VoI. VII. Board of 
Editors : D. Philipson, J. Z. Lauterrach, J. Morgen- 
stern, S. H. Blank, pp. 577. Cincinnati, 1930. 

The present issue of the Annual contains ten contributions, 
nearly half the volume being taken up by the second essay. 

(1) Dr. Buttenwieser opens with a short paper on c< The 
date and character of Ezekiel’s prophecies Ezekiel claims 
that in 592-586 B.c. he carried on his prophetic activity at 
Tel-Abib, and also (xxiv, 25-7 ; xxxiii, 21, 22) states that he 
remained silent in these years. The inconcinnity is solved 
by recognizing cc. i-xxxi as mticinia j)ost event-urn , a feature 
of apocalyptic writings. Another feature of such writings is 
the prominence given to visionary voyages, common also in 
Ezekiel ; those in the prophecy are typical cases of prophetic 
ecstasy and can be paralleled in profane literature, of which 
Buttenwieser gives some interesting examples ; and hence we 
may gather Ezekiel’s primitive conception of inspiration. 
The book was written some time after the fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 b.c., the dating of xl, 1, and xxix, 17, marking the 
terminus ad quem at 570 b.c. 

(2) Dr. J. Morgenstern pursues his study of “ The Book 
of the Covenant ”, the first part of which was published in 
1928. He critically analyses Exodus xx, 23-xxiii, 19, 
recognizing four different types of law which may he designated 
as DnXb D'BBEto. O'pPb and nil5£0 respectively. The 
Mispatim of the section are discussed with a fulness which 
amounts to a learned critical and expository commentary ; 
then the other Mispatim of the Bible are dealt with and 
compared with those in the Book of the Covenant. The 
mispat of Deut. xxv, 5-10, receives (pp. 159-83) fuller treat- 
ment than elsewhere, and gives clearly the various stages 
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in the evolution of levirate marriage in Biblical times. The 
importance of the essay cannot be over-estimated, and we 
look forward to its completion in subsequent issues of the 
College Annual . 

(3) Dr. S. H. Blank examines the LXX renderings of the 

Old Testament terms for divine law, and comes to the con- 
clusions that in several passages the terms and min 

were added as glosses at a late date by Hebrew scribes ; that 
the LXX translators were careful in their renderings of the 
different Hebrew terms, the literal character and consistency 
of their translation being apparent on analysis ; that the 
conclusions reached by several scholars as to several hands 
being at work on the translation of various books are supported 
by the renderings of the terms considered in his essay. 

(4) An interesting essay follows on the present state of 
textual criticism of the Old Testament, by Dr. Joseph Reider, 
of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, the main thesis being that 
“ there has cropped up in recent years a great and unwieldty 
mass of far-fetched and unnecessary emendations which, 
far from lending any help towards the elucidation and 
understanding of the biblical text, threatens to bring confusion 
and chaos into it One is reminded of the dictum of a great 
Hebrew teacher (P. H, Mason) : “ Your business is to read 
the text before you whenever possible,” and it is pleasing to 
see this advice coming from the other side of the Atlantic to 
a later generation. Dr. Reider gives copious illustrations from 
modern critics of unnecessary emendations, justly complaining 
that Lagarde’s canons of textual criticism for the LXX, in 
every way very sound, are constantly disregarded by them. 
After consideration of emendations based on the Versions, 
he deals with those conjectural, in whose name “ more sins are 
committed than in the name of any other critical discipline 
of the Bible ”, and he singles out Duhm as the chief offender. 
Modern scholars, with few exceptions, have turned topsy- 
turvy the recognized canons of textual criticism, and of this 
many examples are given ; at the same time attention is 
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drawn to the revolt on the part of Cannon (The Sixty-eighth 
Psalm , Cambridge), and C. C. Torrey ( Second Isaiah ), and he 
might have added here the work of C. H. S. Godwin on The 
Anglican Proper Psalms (Cambridge, 1915). Of the metrical 
theorists he complains that their chief fault is that “ they 
cut the text to their own measure instead of forming their 
measure to the text ”, a notable instance of which is Dr. 
Briggs’ Commentary on the Psalms. The only safe way of 
explaining difficult passages and words is from the cognate 
languages, a method to which the Higher Criticism from the 
middle of last century gave a quietus, though Perles, Erhlieh, 
and a few others continued in the old paths, with great gain 
to Biblical exegesis ; and it is on this line that Dr. Reider 
hopes the w T ay to clearer understanding of the Old Testament 
will proceed. 

(5) The librarian of Yale University, Dr. Nemoy, gives a 

translation into English of those parts of AI-Qirqisanrs Book 
of Lights and Watch-toivers 2&rC) 

which have been edited by Harkavy and Hirschfeld, 
containing his account of the Jewish sects and Christianity. 

(6) Dr. Englander investigates Kashi's view of the weak, 
and 'p'E roots, with special reference to the views of 

Menahem b. Saruk and Dunash b. Labrat, and arrives at the 
conclusions that, save the ) a Q (where he follows Dunash), the 
weak roots and | /; £ are bilateral to Rashi ; that like 
Menahem and Dunash he held certain weak roots to be 
unilateral ; and that for the most part he was in close 
agreement with these two writers in his explanations. The 
article is an advance upon the contributions of Kronberg 
and S. Poznahski on the subject. 

(7) Monsieur Ginsburger, of Strasbourg, contributes an 
article in French on the biblical exegesis of German Jews in 
the Middle Ages. We now possess in a MS. of the library 
of Karlsruhe (MS. Reuchlin, 8), written by a German Jew in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, a source enabling us 
to form some idea of the exegesis of that period. In this 
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MS. we have a Judeo-German glossary of the Old Testament 
followed by an explanation in Hebrew. An examination of 
these explanations seems to indicate that the influence of 
Kashi was paramount, and that our author was not acquainted 
with Aben Ezra or David Kimhi. 

(8) The essay by Dr. Bettan on “ The Sermons of Azariah 
Figo ” is a welcome study in Jewish homiletics, and a fitting 
sequel to the study of Judah Moscato’s sermons which he 
contributed to the Annual of 1929. Figo (1579-1647) was 
rabbi at Pisa for twenty years, afterwards at Venice, where he 
was head of the Sephardic congregation. The collection of 
sermons, bearing the title OTlj/? t TT2, was published at 
Venice in 1648, the year after his death. The extracts given 
show that Figo was an outspoken and courageous speaker, 
dealing fearlessly with the sins and shortcomings of the 
age ; he insists on simplicity of living (“though in exile we 
live like royal personages ”), draws attention to the indifference 
to the requirements of the ritual law, and to the exactment of 
exorbitant interest on loans. The form of his sermons was 
influenced greatly by Moscato, though there is in them a 
simplicity of outline and freedom from mysticism which 
marks the latter’s discourses, with a tendency to interpret 
Biblical verses and rabbinical passages symbolically where the 
simpler exegesis (tit?£) fails. He was no plagiarist, for, as 
he tells us elsewhere, from his youth up he had detested “ that 
low and degrading practice of wrapping in a toga not one’s 
own, of glorifying myself with the labours of others After 
reading Dr. Bettan’s essay, couched in beautiful English, we 
are not surprised that the Jewish preachers of the old school 
are turning to the for inspiration and for models on 
which to base their art. 

(9) Dr. Simon Bernstein, of New York, publishes from 
MSS. in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America thirty- 
one of the letters of K. Mahalalel Halelujah of Ancona 
(seventeenth century), which throw light on matters of public 
and communal concern. The main object of the letters was 
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to exhibit a style which should be used in Hebrew composition, 
and this accounts for the fact that in most of them there is 
no indication of the date when they were written. It is 
well-known that R. Halelujah was an adherent of Shabbethai 
Zevi, and we have printed here a hymn composed in his 
honour, found in two versions, one written before, and the 
other after the fall of the pseudo-Messiah ; in the latter 
version, which is described simply as a prayer for Israel’s 
redemption, can be detected the author’s still steadfast belief 
in Shabbethai Zevi. 

(10) With a biographical introduction and explanatory 
notes Dr. J. R. Marcus prints the love letters of Bendet 
Schottlaender (1763-1846), which are preserved mainly in 
the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem. 
These letters, written in 1806-7, reflect the changes caused by 

the emergence of the Jevrs of Central and Western Europe 
from the Ghetto life to the wider Christian national life 
None of the letters written by Ms fiancee, Miss Therese Frank, 
is preserved — probably Schottlaender had the good sense to 
destroy them, and his own will hardly rank with the great 
love letters of the world. It is not as a letter-writer, but as 
an educationist that he will be remembered. 

428 . A. W. Greenup. 


Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy. By 
Charles Cutler Torre y, Professor of Semitic Languages 
in Yale University. Yale Oriental Series : Researches, 
vol. xviii. 9| x 7, pp. 119. New Haven : Yale 
University Press ; London : Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1930. 9s. 

Dr. Torrey’s reconstruction of the latter part of the Old 
Testament history is familiar to Biblical scholars, and the 
conclusions he arrives at in this monograph on Ezekiel, the 
most important work on the subject published this century, 
are hut a corollary to his previous researches. Since the story 
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of a Babylonian Exile is, according to him, a pure invention, 
the Ezekiel of Babylon is a myth, and the book pseud- 
epigraphic. On this assumption of the history he works out 
his case well. Stated briefly it is that the Book of Ezekiel was 
written about 230 b.c., and was redacted a few years later in 
the interest of a supposititious Babylonian captivity ; erase 
the editorial additions and, with a few changes in the remaining 
text, you get the original prophecy of a prophet resident in 
Jerusalem. This new picture of the prophet Torrey holds 
will in the end be recognized as “ the only interpretation 
which satisfies the evidence, literary, historical, and even 
traditional ”. It remains to indicate briefly the lines on 
which this evidence is collected. 

Dr. Torrey opens with the Jewish tradition as gathered 
from certain passages in the Talmud (Sabb. 146 ; Hag. 13a ; 
Men. 45a), 1 which centre round the well-known story of 
Hananiah ben Hezekiah ; and from the locus classicus on the 
Canon in Baba Bathra 146, 15a, where it is said that, 
amongst other books, Ezekiel was written by “ the men of 
the Great Synagogue ”. From this it is surmised that they 
did not ascribe the book to Ezekiel because they knew that 
it was not written by the “ Ezekiel 55 of the Babylonian 
captivity. It is well known that the beginning and end of 
Ezekiel were forbidden to be read by those under thirty 
years of age owing, as Talmudical contexts suggest, to the 
mystical speculations the former would lead to, and to the 
supposed contradictions of the latter with the Torah. 2 But 
Torrey suggests that the real reason why the reading of the 
first chapter is forbidden is because of the glaring anachronism, 
contained in the opening verses, the difficulties of which are 
apparent to anyone consulting a good commentary. The 
pundits of Jerusalem knew the difficulties which almost 
led to the exclusion 3 of the book from the canon of 

1 See Hyman, Toldotk Tannaim v’ Amor aim y ii, 506, col. 1. 

2 See Streane, Chagigah, p. 71, note 1. 

3 On this term, see Moore, Judaism , i, 247. 
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Scripture ; but “ the claims of the prophecy . . . could 
not be gainsaid ; it must by all means be given a place in the 
sacred library, and thus be saved for the public use The 
position here taken up depends on a theory elaborated by 
Torrey in a former work on Second Isaiah that there existed 
in Jerusalem in the third century B.c. a company of scholars 
who edited the Later Prophets, a theory which has found but 
little acceptance. 

In his second chapter Dr. Torrey discusses a question which, 
he says, has for two thousand years awaited the true answer : 
To what hearers is the prophecy addressed ? and he answers 
without hesitation : Apart from the oracles on the foreign 
nations, to the people of Judah and Jerusalem. Passages 
bearing on the question are examined in some detail, and there 
is a trenchant criticism of Bertholet’s view that Ezekiel had 
in Babylon a sufficient audience of captive Jews to save his 
reputation as a prophet. Maybe the solution of the difficulty 
can be found in the suggestion of A. B. Davidson 1 that “ the 
truths spoken by him, though uttered in the ears of the exiles, 
bear reference to all Israel ... in general he regards the 
exile carried away with Jehoiachin as representatives of 
Israel, and feels when addressing them that he is speaking 
to the whole house of Israel 99 . Previous writers have not been 
unmindful of the difficulties which are now to be elucidated 
by an elimination from the text of all references to the Golah, 
though Dr. Torrey concedes the possibility (for those rejecting 
his reconstruction of the history) of Ezekiel’s transference in 
imagination from Babylonia to Palestine. 2 The symbolic 
actions are a difficulty, but as they appear to be done in 
vision (cf. c. xi, 1 ff.) we are absolved from taking them in 
literal significance. The troublesome passage, xxiv, 21, where 
the words “ whom ye have left behind (DfQfJ? 55 are 

1 Cambridge Bible , 1892, on e. iii, 11. Kraetzschmar, 1900 (quoted 
by Torrey, p. 30), uses similar language. 

2 See on this the interesting essay by Buttenwieser in the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, vol. vii, 1930, pp. 1 ff. 
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held to be an insertion by the Babylonian redactor, may be 
emended to ■‘JQfJ? and so good sense is obtained. 

Dr. Torrey’s comment on the MI is just, unless with Lofthouse 
{Century Bible , in loc.) we hold the words to be “ a valuable ( ! ) 
sidelight on the character of the first deportation ”. 

To pave the way for a discussion of the dates, original and 
secondary, of the book, Dr. Torrey next deals with the 
success of Josiah’s reformation ; and here he thinks the 
account in Second Kings, and not the representation of Ezekiel 
(as currently interpreted), must stand uninfluenced by the 
midrashic interpretation of the Chronicler. It would be 
impossible in a few words to indicate the reasons given for 
this view, which leads to the conclusion that “ the reform of 
Josiah was successful and its effect lasting, as would long ago 
have been definitely established but for the confusion which 
the c Babylonian J editor of Ezekiel has introduced 
Attention is particularly drawn to the statements of 2 Kings 
xxiii, 26 ; xxiv, 3, that the punishment of Israel was the 
result of the sins of Manasseh, one of which was the introduc- 
tion of the Melek (Moloch) cult which was rooted out once for 
all under Josiah. Ezekiel describes the cult as still going on 
(xx, 31) ; so the circumstances pictured in the original 
uninterpolated prophecy require a time earlier than the 
eighteenth year of Josiah. As to the dates scattered through- 
out the Book it is maintained that they are the work of 
an editor and of no worth, being based on i, 2, 3, which 
verses were the insertion of the <c Babylonian ” redactor. 
The difficulty in the opening verse of the first chapter, where 
“ thirtieth year ” is given without further dating has been 
explained in various ways ; Dr. Torrey argues, from the con- 
tent of the prophecy, that the reference is undoubtedly to the 
thirtieth year of Manasseh (663 b.c.), and that the whole 
prophecy is built on 2 Kings, xxi, 2-16. He accordingly 
rearranges the dates (see table on p. 61) in accordance with 
this hypothesis. One might conjecture from this that the 
prophecies themselves were delivered and written in 
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Manasseh’s reign by a Judean seer, and that the redactor 
wished them to be allocated to the time of a supposed 
Babylonian captivity ; but it is argued that, for many 
reasons, the original book of prophecy was composed many 
generations after the destruction of Jerusalem (586 B.c.) : — 
the mention of Persia in xxvii, 10, xxxviii, 5 ; the reference 
to Persian ritual in viii, 17 ; the language of the book belongs 
i>o the later stratum of Old Testament literature ; there being 
no clear evidence of dependence upon Ezekiel till we come to 
•Sirach (xlix, 8). On these grounds, and others for which we 
must refer the reader to the essay, Dr. Torrey places the 
composition of Ezekiel in the Greek period. A terminus ad 
quern is found in 180 b.c., the mention by Sirach, and allowing 
for the book being some time in use before this date, Dr. Torrey 
concludes that a date c. 230 b.c. meets the case, especially 
as the author has a knowledge of Daniel i-vi, which is to 
be dated just before 240 b.c. All the points brought forward 
as to this late dating of the book are capable of other explana- 
tions, e.g. the references to Persia are doubtful (see Cheyne 
in Ency . Bib., 3584 f.) ; the rite of viii, 17, may relate to some 
pre-Persian Magianism, as was suggested by Moulton, or we 
may follow the Jewish interpreters in rendering “ now they 
are sending a stench to my nostrils ” 1 ; the Aramaic element 
in the book does not necessarily involve so late a date ; and 
the dating of the Book of Daniel cannot yet be considered a 
settled matter. To clench his arguments for this late date, 
Dr, Torrey says that the last chapters (xl-xlviii) of the book 
more naturally spring from a priest living in Jerusalem in the 
third century than from one transplanted to Babylonia under 
Nebuchadnezzar. fi< There must have been many who hoped 
for a new and more imposing edifice [than the temple of 
.Zerubbabel], especially since the temple on Mount Gerizim 

1 See Rashi, Kimlii, Tanfruma, Ki Thetse, § 10. Many of Ezekiel’s 
■expressions are coarse to Western ears. The Massora on D2DN in 
this verse notes : Q-HDID ppVl n" -1 ]D lit. I observe that 

C. E. Kent, in The Student's Old Testament , 1910, follows the 
Jewish traditional interpretatidiL^ 
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was still an unpleasant rival. To prepare the plan of such 
a building . . . was as natural a proceeding as could be 
imagined/ 5 This is carrying literalism to an extreme ; and 
the vision, with its elaborate details of architecture and 
ritual, would set before the Babylonian exiles (if there were 
such) an ideal which had become obscured in the later days 
of the monarchy. “ It was in the quiet of the exile, 55 says Toy, 
“ that the development of the ritual was carried on 55 ; and 
this period would seem to be an appropriate one for setting 
before the people a true idea of God’s house and its worship. 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Torrey deals with the 
editor’s work, showing how he wished to preserve the tradition 
by interpolations few in number, which are indicated by 
our essayist, though he makes no claim to finality in the list ; 
by accommodation of dates ; and by alterations here and 
there in suffixed pronouns. It is maintained that we have no 
editorial labour apart from that of the “ Babylonian 55 
redactor ; and so “ the great work in its true form and 
character is far more valuable for our understanding of the 
development of Hebrew literature and religion than the 
utterly anomolous and self -contradictory c exilic 5 prophecy, 
out of place as it stood, in any normal construction of Old 
Testament history As we said at the beginning of this 
notice, he has made out a good case if his reconstruction of 
the history is to be accepted. But there lies the whole 
difficulty, and that is why, as he himself anticipates, “ this 
new picture of the prophet will be met with suspicion. 55 
115 . A. W. Greenup. 

The Kadamba Kula. A History of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Karnataka. By G. M. Moraes. 9-| x 6, pp. xxiii + 
504, illustrations 56, maps 4. Bombay : B. X. Furtado 
and Sons, 1931. (London Agents : Luzac). 25s. 

The author, Mr. George Moraes, is to be congratulated 
upon having provided us with the first complete record of 
the Kadamba dynasty which played such an important part 
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in the history of ancient and mediaeval Karnataka, Not 
content with a thorough examination of all the published 
records, he has supplemented this knowledge by a successful 
search for fresh epigraphic and numismatic evidence in the 
countries formerly under the sway of the Kadambas. 

The first half of the book is a critical study of the chronology 
of this almost forgotten dynasty. When it is remembered 
that, like the Kushan inscriptions of northern India, the 
grants of the Kadamba kings were not dated according to 
any particular era, some of the chief difficulties in the 
construction of a chronology of this period will be realized, 
Headers interested in the solving of chronological puzzles will 
follow the painstaking author from the origin of the dynasty 
in the fourth century of the Christian era to the middle of 
the fourteenth century when the various Kadamba kingdoms 
were annexed to the empire of Vijayanagar. 

The most interesting part of the book to the general reader 
is that which deals with the religion, literature, architecture, 
and administrative systems of this period. Mr. Moraes 
throws fresh light on the progress of Jainism in southern 
India, and the guild system of mediaeval Karnataka He 
concludes his work with a valuable appendix containing both 
the text and translation of several hitherto unpublished 
inscriptions, which have been used as sources in the prepara- 
tion of this volume. 

418 . C. Collin Davies. 


Ajanta : The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions of the 
Ajanta Frescoes based on Photography, With an 
Explanatory Text by G. Yazdani, M.A., Director of 
Archaeology, H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions, and an 
Introduction by La whence Binyon. 12$ X 10, pp. xix 
+ 55, plates 53 (20 x 16). London : Oxford University 
Press, 1930. 

Ajanta has been the subject of so many books and articles, 
and its frescoes have been so often reproduced, that the great 
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importance of the present publication may possibly be over- 
looked. Its importance lies in the fact that never before have 
facsimiles, based on photography, been attempted, earlier 
reproductions being based on hand-made copies, executed 
under peculiar difficulties, and inevitably therefore falling far 
short of the originals. Excellent, therefore, as such books as 
those of Mr. Griffiths and Lady Herringham were, and 
valuable as they will remain, the difference between the 
present beautiful plates, both in line and in colour, and 
all earlier reproductions is quite startling. It is improbable 
that any attempt will be made to better them, for they are 
as near to the originals as modern skill and science could make 
them. Eor this achievement gratitude is primarily due to 
H.E.H. the Nizam, without whose generous support the great 
enterprise could never have been brought to a successful 
conclusion, and secondly to the body of experts who 
co-operated by their advice, by skilful preliminary cleaning, 
and by colour photography, to make the facsimiles a success. 
The colour-plates were made by Messrs. Henry Stone & Son, 
from the colour photographs. 

This, the first of four parts of the work, consists of a 
portfolio of plates and a volume of explanatory text. It is 
devoted entirely to Cave 1, a vihdra , architecturally the finest 
of all the caves, in which the sculpture and paintings probably 
belong to the fifth century a.d. It is of especial importance 
as it contains what is generally considered the greatest 
masterpiece of Indian wall-painting in the celebrated Padma - 
j pani figure, as well as the two “ foreign” subjects round 
which so much heated controversy has centred. In addition, 
the ceiling is covered with a delightful series of fanciful 
motives — perhaps representing, as M. Goloubew suggested, 
the Paradise of Kuvera. This is, in fact* probably the richest, 
in varied interest, of all the caves. 

Mr. Lawrence Binyon contributes an eloquent and helpful 
introduction, in which he discusses the aesthetic qualities 
of the paintings and emphasizes their “ supreme and central 
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position 55 in the art of Asia. The main body of the text, by 
Mr. Yazdani, consists of careful accounts of the subjects and' 
treatment of the different episodes, mainly of Jdtaka tales,, 
which the plates illustrate, with some good notes on disputed 
points. 

Mr. Yazdani is modest about his qualifications, but he 
knows the frescoes so intimately and has devoted so much 
study to them that his descriptions have a special value. 
If one wished to criticize them one might possibly suggest 
that he is inclined to over-annotate points of drawing. 

The production of the whole work is of the highest 
excellence. 

157. J. V. S. W. 


Woman in Primitive Mother-right Societies. By Dr. 

J. H. Rokhaar. 8| x 5J, pp. x + 541. London : 
David Nutt (A. G. Berry), 1931. 15s*. 

Much has been written in recent years upon this topic, 
and the views put forward in this book will be found useful 
as correctives to many preconceived ideas upon this subject. 

The author adopts the inductive method, and examines 
(Chapter IV) five peoples in Melanesia, three peoples in 
Micronesia, four peoples of British India (Garos and Khasis 
in Assam, with Maravans and Nayars from Malabar), seven 
peoples of Northern America. There are matrilineal societies 
in Africa — in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and the West 
Coast — in Australia and in Formosa. Indeed much excellent 
work has been done by modern and trained workers in these 
important areas which in a comprehensive study must not 
be overlooked. 

In his discussion of the principles on which a scientific 
classification of social types should be framed, Durkheim 
recognized that cc Chaque peuple a sa physionomie, sa 
constitution special©, son droit, sa morale, son organisation 
economique, qui ne conviennent qu’a lui ” and laid down as 
the basis of classification the morphological principle^ 
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criticizing and dismissing the methods and principles of 
workers like Steinmetz with the observation that “ ces 
tentatives, quoique conduites par des sociologues de valeur, 
n’ont donne que des resultats vagues, contestables, et de pen 
d’utilite.” In sociological studies note has therefore to be 
taken of common or general features as well as of what 
Bartlett calls group differences. Both elements spring from 
the fact that all human societies have common problems to 
solve, and have attained a measure of similarity as well as 
much variety in the long course of time. Historical data, 
where available, must be taken into account. 

In the Indian cases cited there are obviously features 
which in a sociological study deserve and demand attention. 
In the case of the Garos, who speak a Tibeto-Burman language, 
there is a dual organization of matrilineal clans into two, 
and in one area three, phratries. The solidarity of society is 
maintained by an effective reciprocity in marriage, descent, 
and inheritance. The marriage system is simple. The widow 
of a man must marry a man who is, or is socially classed as, 
her brother’s son, the term brother being used in a classificatory 
sense. The woman may have had daughters by her first 
husband who is, or is classed as, brother to his successor’s 
mother. If she has had more than one daughter, the elders 
are free to mate under the general law of phratry exogamy — 
the youngest, however, is reserved for mating and continuing 
the line, and may actually mate with the man (the nokrom) 
destined for her during her mother’s life ; and her mate is the 
man who is required by custom to marry her mother, the 
nokrom (The Garos, p. 68), “thus assuming the anomalous 
position of husband to both mother and daughter. When 
there is no nokrom for a widow to marry, she is governed by 
the law of afa'm, which lays down that a widow or widower 
may not marry again without the permission of the family of 
the deceased husband or wife, and then only into their 
respective motherhoods.” These facts — the general constitu- 
tion of Garo society, the weakness in political structure, and 
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the absence of any centralizing influence, the matrilocal 
marriage with the widow (the paternal aunt) of the maternal 
uncle, and the law of Akim require weight in estimating the 
way in which this matrilineal society actually functions. 

The Khasis speak an Austro-Asiatic language, and their 
society presents notable features. Its social organization 
comprises the kur or clan and the kjpoh (belly), the extended 
family, and the iing or house (The Khasis, p. 63.), and the 
seng, a grouping which in one area at least is patrilineal 
(op. cit., p. 90). The political order is developed. 

The youngest daughter “ holds the religion Her house 
is called “ Ka iing seng ” and is the centre of family ritual 
or clan puja house (p. 141). In the funeral ritual (p. 143), 
the bones of males are kept distinct from those of the females. 
Rules governing Khasi marriage are that a woman may not 
marry her father’s sister’s son during the lifetime of her 
father, or the son of her mother’s brother during the life of 
her uncle. 

I have reason to believe that in the case of the youngest 
daughter of a Siem, she is required to marry a Khasia. 
The word ring kongor describes the force used to secure the 
bridegroom. In any case, the youngest daughter remains 
in the ancestral house. Khasis allow, but Syntengs do not 
allow, elder sisters to move away and with their husbands 
to found separate houses, which are maintained by the joint 
earnings. Khasis hold that the father’s misdeeds may be 
visited on his children, so that the paternal tie is fully 
recognized, and the word, kha , means a relation on the 
father’s side, a proof of bilaterality. 

Another fact to be noted is that in this area we have the 
Rabhas, where inheritance is patrilineal and descent matri- 
lineal, and the Kacharis with sex descent where the sons 
belong to the father’s group and the daughters to the mother’s 
group. In estimating the significance of any single 
phenomenon, I think we are compelled to consider both the 
functioning of an institution as part of an organic whole, 

JBAS. JULY 1932. 42 
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and the adjacent anthropology if only because features which 
have received emphasis and attention in one related society 
may well exist in other societies, but have received there less 
stress, or even have escaped observation. 

In regard to the Malabar area, consideration must be given 
to the fact that the whole of the social and religious arrange- 
ments there have been profoundly modified, disturbed, and 
dislocated by contact with the Nambutiri Brahman com- 
munity who restrict marriage to the eldest son, thus driving 
the younger sons elsewhere for sexual life. This feature — 
henogamy, as I ventured to call it — will be recognized as 
operative in both the Garo and Khasia groups, and must be 
borne in mind when examining the working of the social 
institutions as a whole. African matrilineal societies present 
interesting features, and the section on secret societies, initia- 
tion of girls and boys, would have gained much if the study 
had included this area. So, too, the Australian evidence has 
to be taken into account. 

There are numerous misprints. The denunciation of other 
writers on this topic is — to put it mildly — vigorous. In some 
instances it is hardly just. This work is, however, interesting, 
and within limitations will be useful. It concludes with an 
appeal to Colonial Governments to order a description of 
the peoples in their territories to be made by scientifically 
trained men. To this plea every learned society will 
readily assent. Those of us who are engaged in training 
workers for the field and administrators for their service 
abroad, would welcome — did circumstances permit — a compre- 
hensive scheme by which all governments engaged in the 
administration of peoples of levels of culture different from 
those of Europe should make ethnological work an integral 
and continuous feature of their activity. But sympathy, 
tact, intelligence, as well as sound method, are required, and 
the human qualities are of primary importance. The British 
Government has on the whole a very good record in this 
matter. 

293 . 


T. C. H. 
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Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World. By 
Blinders Petrie. 12 x 9J, pp. 16, plates Ixxxviii. 
London : University College and Bernard Quaritch, 
1930. 

To the student of the history of ornament, the collection 
of examples assembled in the plates of this book will provide 
a useful index for reference. 

As the author says in his foreword, the subject is boundless, 
and he has limited the geographical scope of his work to 
Europe and Western Asia, “ with their links to other lands, 
but ignoring designs which are special to Siberia, China, or 
India.” His chronological limit is placed at about a.d. 1000. 

Within these limitations, the ground covered by the 
patterns and the order of their arrangement are evidence of 
the interest taken and the knowledge applied in the selection 
of the material. But the text appears sometimes to lack that 
critical regard which the subject calls for, and which we are 
justified in expecting from an archaeologist of such great 
experience as Sir Flinders Petrie. It is probable that his 
many activities allowed him insufficient time for adequate 
revision. Had he given more time to this part of his task, it 
is unlikely that he would have described early examples as 
“ origins The spades of his own diggers are ever busy 
searching for concrete arguments against the assumption of 
origins. In using the word he therefore probably does not 
intend it to be understood in its literal sense. 

He says “ the value of decoration historically is due to its 
having no stimulus of necessity ”. But what is necessity ? 
Are not many, so called, decorative motifs, defensive or 
protective emblems considered by the users as necessary 
guardians of the home, shrine, stronghold, or tomb ? The 
stimulus of necessity arising from the call of the spiritual 
self, perhaps in appeal to some unseen power — superstition 
in fact — is often more powerful than that of material, physical 
needs. In this connection we may refer also to the author’s 
note on page 5, relating to Plate IX. In alluding there to 
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naturalistic plant forms occurring in France and Egypt, he 
says, As no magic powers can be supposed to be gained by 
this variety of species . . .” But why suppose this ? We 
simply do not know in the case of this prehistoric French 
specimen, whether or not magic powers were supposed to 
attend tie plant. 

Bet nming to the foreword, in the third paragraph it is 
stated ttiafc the Chinese were ce limited to two or three stock 
devices”. It is unlikely that this assertion will be acceptable 
to students of Chinese decorative art. It recalls the remarks 
of Owen. Jones in the Chinese section of his Grammar of 
Ornament. But that was published in 1856. 

The grouping of the examples given in the eighty-eight plates 
is hy snhjeet, beginning with Hero and Animals, I— III ; 
Animals, IV-V ; Vase and Animals, VI-VII ; Octopus, 
Till ; Naturalistic Plants, IX ; and so on. The collection 
of pat-terms is so extensive and selected with so much care that 
it is a matter for regret that the text is so restricted. 

The uotes referring to the plates indicate partially the 
general line of development of the motifs, but these indications 
are so condensed that their implication is often difficult to 
follow- _A few of the points that might, with advantage to 
the student, be made clearer in a future edition, may be 
mentioned. 

As already indicated, the frequent use of the word “ origin ” 
and synonymous expressions is doubtless intended to express 
“ early 

In the note relating to Plate Y it is stated that the £C Glutton 
lead is tie main figure in Chinese decoration ”, without any 
qualification of period, but which we must suppose refers to 
the pezriod ending with a.d. 1000, the author’s assumed limit 
downwards. He seems to have overlooked the wealth of 
design which enriched the Han and T £ ang dynasties. 

Again, referring to Plate XIX, he says that the Dacian form 
of arabesque, dated 105 b.c. (the reference number of which 
is misquoted) “ may have started the Chinese Han type ”, 
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206 b.c. to a.d. 220. As the two types are widely different 
from each other, the Dacian example far more sophisticated 
than the other and the Chinese period quoted commences a 
century earlier than the date of the Dacian specimen, elucida- 
tion of the reason for the conjecture seems to be needed. 

The Lotus (Plate X) might well have been treated rather 
more fully in consideration of its importance as the basis of 
so much architectural ornament of Greece and Borne. 

The development of the Lily is very amply illustrated, but 
in the absence of adequate explanatory text the inclusion of 
some forms is not easy to understand. 

The grouping of squares, “ joggles,” chequers, key patterns, 
platting, and other straight line forms seems to be rather 
confused. 

The work does not claim to be a textbook or anything more 
than a collection of patterns, the order and grouping of which 
may be varied to agree with the progress of our knowledge of 
the subject. 

The author has done a valuable service in attaching an 
extensive bibliography. 

It is to be hoped that we may not have to wait twenty 
years, the recurring interval suggested, for the publication of 
additional plates, and that there may be no geographical 
boundaries- in the next edition. 

76 . Fred H. Andrews. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Manuscripts. By 
Hemchandra Goswami. 6£ X 6, pp. xxxvi + 274. 
Calcutta : University of Calcutta on behalf of the 
Government of Assam, 1930. 

As has been stated by Professor Bhuiyan in his interesting 
note on Assamese manuscripts, p. xxiii, the first attempt to 
collect Assamese manuscripts was made by the Rev. Nathan 
Brown and other early workers of the American. Baptist 
Mission, stationed at Sibsagar, in Assam. The collection 
thus made comprised several Buranjis, or Ahom histories, 
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two of which, appeared in the Arunodai , a periodical published 
by the American Baptist Mission from time to time. The 
manuscripts, a list of which is given in the foot-note to page vii 
of the preface, were collected by the Rev. Nathan Brown some- 
time between 1840-50. “ In the year 1894, the late Sir Charles 
Lyall, who was then officiating Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
pointed out that the time had come for a sustained and 
systematic endeavour to arrest the process of destruction of 
such historical manuscripts as still survived. 55 Mr. Gait (now 
Sir Edward Gait) drew up a scheme, which was duly 
sanctioned, and an inquiry took place in the course of which 
a number of Bumnjis came to light, a list of which is given 
on pages vi-vii of Gait’s History of Assam. The results of that 
inquiry were detailed by Sir Edward Gait in his report on the 
“ Progress of Historical Research in Assam ”, published in 
1 897 . No further attempt to rescue the puthis from destruction 
was made till 1912, when Sir Archdale Earle, then Chief 
Commissioner of the province, sanctioned the deputation of 
the late Srijut Hema Chandra Goswami to collect and describe 
all the ancient manuscripts which are of interest or importance 
in the Assam Valley districts. When this deputation was 
sanctioned people had no idea that such a wealth of interesting 
and valuable material would be brought to light. It was 
known that in the sattras (religious monastic institutions) 
there were many puthis , and in the possession of private 
persons also, but it was little thought that the work of 
collection, and afterwards of description, would be so 
successful. The result has been a valuable book, containing 
an excellent description of the manuscripts, accompanied by 
an introduction and note by Professor S. K. Bhuiyan, of the 
Cotton College, Gauhati, which gives a useful preliminary 
sketch of the material collected, besides other interesting 
information. There is a good index to the main work. In 
the choice of the late Srijut Hema Chandra Goswami, no better 
selection could have been made, for the author had shown a 
special aptitude for research work, he had had the advantage 
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of serving in the Assam secretariat under Sir Edward Gait, 
and was himself a gosain ; further, he possessed an attractive 
personality, and therefore was well fitted to obtain the 
confidence and good graces of other gosains, and other 
important personages in the field of research. Although not 
in possession of a degree in Sanskrit, he was well versed in 
that language. He was a recognized authority on Assamese, 
and in his day one of the keenest protagonists for the cause 
of that language and its literature ; in this connection may 
be mentioned his work in joint editing and helping to see 
through the Press, the Assamese portion of the Hemakosha , 
the standard etymological dictionary of the Assamese 
language. It is a matter of the greatest regret that Hema 
Chandra Goswami did not live to see the publication of his 
descriptive catalogue, for he died in 1928, the year before the 
work appeared from the Press. The manuscripts have been 
catalogued in two parts, viz. the Assamese, including Ahom, 
manuscripts, and the Sanskrit. Only three Ahom puihis 
have been included, e.g. Amar, No. 2, a dictionary of the 
Ahom language, No. 39, Deo Buranji I, and No. 40, Deo 
Buranji II. The important Ahom Buranji, translated and 
edited by Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, and published 
under the orders of the Assam Government in 1930, does not 
appear in the catalogue. It is stated in the preface to this 
Buranji that Sir Edward Gait obtained therefrom the material 
for his History of Assam . Owing to considerations of space, 
it will not be possible to mention in this review more than 
a few of the more important and interesting puthis . The 
following are some of them : — 

No. 35 : Dak Bhanita. This contains the wise sayings of 
Dak Purusha, which are famous in Assam, as also in Bengal. 
The sayings embrace many subjects, the best known being 
those dealing with agriculture. Dak, a man of humble origin, 
was born in the village of Lehi Dangara, in the Barpeta 
subdivision of the Kamrup district. 

No. 42 : Dipika Chandra, published for the first time by 
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the late Rai Madhab Chandra Bardalai Bahadur. This book, 
inter alia , describes the Chandra Bipras and Surjya Bipras, 
and in its third chapter asserts that the Daibajnyas, or Ganaks, 
are the equals of the Brahmans. As might have been expected 
from such a statement, the publication of the book caused 
some controversy. 

No. 48 : Gitar Puthi is a collection of religious songs, 
amongst which are some said to have been composed by the 
Ahom Rajas, Rudra Singha and Siva Singha, “ rendered in 
excellent Assamese. 55 

No. 53 : Guru Charitra, by Damodar Das, being a short 
account of Sankar Deva’s life. Sankar Deva, the great 
Yaishnavite reformer of Assam, is said to have been born in 
a.d. 1449, and to have died in a.d. 1569. If these dates are 
correct, Sankar Deva reached the great age of 120 years, 
but in this connection Gait’s History of Assam , p. 57, may be 
seen. Sir Charles Eliot, in his interesting article on “ Hinduism 
in Assam 55 (. JRAS ., October, 1910, pp. 1155-86), stated 
(p. 1169), that the Vaishnavism which entered Assam was of 
Chaitanya’s School. This opinion, however, has been strongly 
combated, and, in the writer’s opinion, refuted, by competent 
Assamese authority, e.g. Srijut Satyanath Barah, and Rai 
Bahadur Kanaklal Barua, who occupies a high position in 
the Government of Assam. This last authority wrote a very 
full and interesting note for the writer on this subject. It is, 
however, beyond the scope of this review to pursue this 
matter further at present, but it is hoped that it may be 
possible for the writer to do this in a separate article should 
time and opportunity permit. 

No. 55 : Hastividyanaba, the ocean of the science of 
elephants. This is one of the most interesting, if not the 
most interesting of the collection. The author is Sukumar 
Barkaith, and the names of the artists of the numerous and 
effective illustrations are Dilbar and Dosai. The puthi was 
written and illustrated under the orders of the Ahom King 
Siva Singha and his Queen, Ambika Devi, in Saka 1656, or 
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a.d. 1734. The illustrations are of considerable merit, the 
paintings being water colours. The paints used must have 
been specially good, for the colours are to this day quite fresh 
and are in nearly every case extremely well preserved. A 
certain amount of gold paint evidently was used the lustre 
of which still remains. The subjects of the paintings are 
different types of elephants, as well as scenes from the Ahom 
Court. Elephants are classified according to the Hindu, 
the Bengal, and the Ahom methods. The Bengal or 
Muhammedan method is the one generally in use at the 
present day. Under it there are seven kinds of elephants, 
e.g. Singhali, Belea, Doachaliar, Komoria, or Komorabandha, 
this latter being of short stature, round body, with fore and 
hind quarters of equal height ; Nagabanchi Dariar, with a 
tail reaching the ground, and Mriga, which is a tall long-legged 
elephant. Good and bad points of elephants are given, and 
lists of medicines, with their ingredients, are included. An 
interesting description of the installation ceremony of the 
Royal Elephant is stated at length. The origin of the puthi 
is said to have been in the country of the Raja of Kheh, or 
China, whence it came to Man des , or Burma. How it came 
to Assam is not clear, but as communication between Burma 
and Assam, in olden days, was comparatively frequent, it is 
quite possible the puthi came across the Patkai range from 
Burma to Assam, like Chung Deo, the patron god of the 
Ahoms. This puthi was examined by Sir John Marshall, who 
agreed to publish it officially, but the War came, which 
rendered the project impracticable. If it is the intention of 
the Assam Government to publish it now, great care should 
be exercised in the reproduction of the valuable illustrations 
and, if possible, the puthi should be acquired from the owner, 
Sri jut Lokeswar Bura Gohain, and placed in the Assam 
Museum. 

No. 155 : Vamsabali, being the history and origin of the 
Koch kings, by Surgyakhari Daibajna, is a very fine 
illuminated puthi, containing 771 Slokas in Assamese verse, 
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which has been published in book form by the Assam 
Administration. Sir Edward Gait has referred to this puthi 
in his Koch Kings of Kamrup. Naranarayan, the greatest of 
the Koch kings, receives special mention here as being the 
patron of Assamese literature and art. 

No. 12 of the Sanskrit puthis is important as being by 
Krishnaram Nyaya-Bagish, the founder of the family of the 
Parbatiya gosains. For information regarding this gosain, 
a reference is invited to page 177 of Gait’s History of Assam. 
This puthi contains an elaborate process of worshipping the 
goddess Durga, with the appropriate mantras. 

No. 16 is the celebrated Gita Gobinda, by Jaya Deva. The 
date of this is said to be a.d. 1200. But this must be the date 
of the original. The contents are the exploits of Krishna, 
e.g. “ Krishna amuses himself with the gopis and Radha, his 
first love, weeps bitterly, and Krishna is the subject of her 
reverie by day and in dreams by night. A milkmaid comes 
and sings : — 

“ Thy lover, thy Krishna, is dancing in glee 
With troops of young maidens, forgetful of thee.” 

No. 25 is a copy of the Hitopudesha, made in Saka 1729, 
transcribed in Assamese character, and there is a good copy 
of Kumara Sambhava, No. 36, by Kali Das, the famous 
Hindu poet. 

Many other manuscripts deserve mention, but space does 
not permit. 

Before concluding, it should be stated that a special debt 
of gratitude is due to the Government of Assam for the great 
interest it has shown throughout, and for its generosity in 
providing funds. Lastly, Professor S. K. Bhuiyan, the author 
of the interesting introductory note, deserves a full meed of 
praise, not only for his present work, but for all the valuable 
research he has carried out in his capacity as secretary of the 
Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti. The writer of this review 
was associated with the late Srijut Hemachandra Goswami 
in his work of collecting these manuscripts, but the descriptions 
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are the work of Srijut Hemachandra Goswami alone. The 
work has been well printed and produced by the Calcutta 
University Press, Senate House, Calcutta. 

P.33. P. R. Gurdon. 


La Femme Bengalie dans la Litterature du Moyen 
Age. By J. Helen Rowlands. 10 x 6J, pp. vi + 241. 
Paris : Adrien Maisonneuve, 1930. 

The researches of Dr. Dlnescandra Sen into the treasures 
of old Bengali literature have been worthily continued and 
added to by this work of one of his most brilliant pupils, who 
is the only European who has so far graduated as a Master 
of Arts of the Calcutta University in Bengali. 

The book is an attempt to reconstruct the domestic life of 
Bengali women in the middle ages from the literature of the 
period 1203-1757. In such an attempt one is handicapped by 
the absence of critical editions of the texts to be used as 
sources, and by the lack of any reliable chronology. In these 
circumstances it might have been better to have limited the 
scope of the inquiry to one work or class of works, for example, 
the Manasdmangala or the Candimangala. Miss Rowlands 
has naturally given a large amount of her space to these two 
cycles of poems, but she has also included evidence from 
many other sources of widely differing dates, including some 
quite modern editions of folk-tales like <c Thakurmar Jhuli 55 
and other collections by Daksinaranjan Mitra Majumdar. 
She has also availed herself ’of modern works describing the 
Bratas at present practised by women in Bengal. The result 
is a very composite picture containing material from different 
periods. 

The main body of the book falls into two parts, the first 
dealing with the domestic life of women as reflected in the 
literature, and the second giving a sketch of the lives of some 
of the women famous in Bengali legend and history. The 
general reader would be well advised to read the second part 
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first, in order that he may understand the various references 
contained in the first part. 

The book will be extremely valuable to all students of the 
old Bengali poetical literature, which deserves much more 
attention than it has yet received as a source, and indeed 
almost the only source, of information on the life and customs 
of Bengal in the period before the East India Company’s 
administration of the country. 

It is to be hoped that the author will follow up this more 
general sketch with other and more detailed descriptions of 
the contents of individual works for which her preliminary 
survey of the whole field has certainly admirably prepared her. 
In particular one may perhaps be permitted to suggest that 
she should give us a critical and annotated edition of either 
Bijay Gupta’s Padma Purdna or the KahiJcankana Candi . 
Her interesting and valuable chapter dealing with the 
celebrated women of the Vaisnava movement also makes one 
wish that she would give us a more extended treatment of 
the subject. 

188 . W. Sutton Pace. 

The Mahabharata. For the first time critically edited 
by Vishnu S. Sukthankar, Ph.D. Adiparvan : 

Fascicule 5. 11 J X 8|, pp. 401-640 = 239. Poona : 
Bhandarkar Oriental Kesearch Institute, 1931. 

This fifth fascicule represents the fifth annual instalment 
of the gigantic task begun by Dr. Sukthankar, a brief account 
of which has already been given by me in the pages of this 
Journal . It contains sixty more adhyayas of the Adiparvan 
of the Mahabharata. As there are nearly seventy more 
adhyayas of the Adiparvan still to appear, and the Adiparvan 
only constitutes roughly one-tenth of the whole epic, it will 
be obvious that at the present rate of progress, which hardly 
seems likely to be accelerated, few living scholars can hope 
to witness the conclusion of this ambitious enterprise. 
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The work continues to be carried out on the same lines and 
in the same masterly manner, which has already gained the 
enthusiastic commendations of all the chief Sanskrit scholars 
in India, England, the continent, and America. This last 
fascicule contains a very interesting editorial note, commenting 
on passages of the Vulgate text which are omitted in the 
Kashmiri version, which has been adopted as the basis of the 
constituted text. This Kashmiri version is considerably 
shorter than the Vulgate text, as represented in the printed 
editions published in Calcutta in 1834, and following years, 
and in Bombay in 1878, while it is very much shorter than 
the Southern recension. As compared with the Bombay 
text four whole adhyayas and parts of four other adhyayas 
have been omitted altogether in the part of the Adiparvan 
dealt with in this fascicule. This fascicule contains five 
more of the charming coloured illustrations painted by the 
Chief of Aundh, to which reference was made in the previous 
notice. They add greatly to the attractiveness of each 
fascicule. 

305 . R. P. Dewhurst. 


Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra. By Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki. 8| x 5|, pp. xxxii + 464, pi. 1, table 1. 
London : G. Routledge and Sons and the Eastern 
Buddhist Society, 1930. 

The author describes the Lankavatara Sutra as “ one of the 
most important texts of Mahayana Buddhism, in which all 
its principal tenets are presented, including the teaching of 
Zen ”, He has endeavoured to extract from its confused and 
confusing pages the main elements of its teaching, and has 
placed students of Mahayana Buddhism deeply in his debt 
by the publication of these studies. The late Dr. Bunyu 
Nan jo published a Sanskrit version in 1923, and it is a pleasure 
to learn that the author has himself translated the Sutra 
into English, which translation he hopes to make available 
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to Western students. He says that “ Mahayana Buddhism 
is just beginning to be known in the West ”, and in view of 
the paucity of translated material it is not surprising that 
many, who presume to knowledge, are really ignorant of 
the true meaning of Far Eastern developments of this cult. 

Tradition says that when Bodhidharma was urged to 
name the sutra which best agreed with his intuitional views 
he handed a copy of this sutra to his disciple Hui-k’e. A 
portrait of Bodhidharma, the “ wall-gazing ” father of Ch’an 
or Zen Buddhism, is given as a frontispiece ; it was painted 
by Mu-ch’i of the Sung dynasty. Four translations of the 
sutra have been made into Chinese, the first by Dharmaraksha 
was lost “ as early as a.d. 700”; the second, by Gunabhadra 
in 443, is possibly the one given to Hui-k’e ; the third was by 
Bodhiruci in 513 ; and the fourth by &ikshananda and 
others in 700-4. There are two Tibetan translations from 
Chinese. 

“The whole Lankavatara is just a collection of notes 
unsystematically strung together,” says the author, and “ it is 
useless to attempt to divide them into sections, or chapters, 
under some specific title ”. In these studies the sutra is 
treated subjectively. The author shows, inter alia , that it 
contains “the doctrines of Mind-only, Tathagata-garbha and 
Alaya-vijnana ”, but it deals as its main thesis with the “ all 
importance of an inner revelation ”. It is this “ inner light ” 
which is its fundamental feature, and this is the doctrine 
which Bodhidharma emphasized to the minimizing or 
disdaining of book-knowledge. “ The ideas that things are 
devoid of self-substance ( svabhdva ), that is, they are by nature 
empty ( sunya ), that the world is nothing but Mind, that in 
order to reach the ultimate end of Buddhahood one must 
transcend all the limitations of dualism and particularization, 
and finally that the state of enlightenment must be realized 
within one’s self — these are the common property of Mahayana 
Buddhism ; but in the Lankavatara these ideas are developed 
in a way peculiar to this sutra. By this I mean that it lays 
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special emphasis on the importance of self-realization, without 
which the Buddhist life remains a mere philosophical exercise 
. . . the essence of Zen Buddhism must be sought in this that 
the constant refrain of the LanJcdvatdm is the all-importance 
of an inner perception (pratydtmagati) or self-realization 
(svasiddhanta).” The value of the sutra “ lies in its perpetual 
upholding of this intuitive element”, “an inner perception 
of the deepest truth, which goes beyond language and 
reasoning,” for “the world, as seen in the light of self- 
realization, is to be interpreted in terms of absolute idealism ”. 

The author expresses the usual Bar Eastern view, however 
vigorously it may be disputed, that the Hinayanist’s “ object 
of spiritual discipline does not extend beyond his own 
interest ”, while that of the Bodhisattva is to impart all his 
attainments to his fellow beings. “ Mahayana stands firmly 
on two legs, Prajnd and Karund , transcendental idealism and 
all-embracing affection for all kinds of beings.” 

The chapter on Mind-only (Gittamatra) naturally is of 
particular interest, for this doctrine runs through the sutra 
“ as if it were warp and weft ”. The sutra “ makes every- 
thing hinge on this point ; the salvation of the world not 
to say anything of the individual”. “Speaking in the 
modern way, the theory of 4 Mind-only 5 is a form of pure 
idealism. All that we habitually consider having an 
objective value, such as our own body (deha), property 
(bhoga), and the land (pmtishthdna) where we have our 
abodes, are no more than our own mind, projected and 
recognized as externally extending and real. Even Nirvana, 
the truth of suchness, emptiness, reality — all these are but 
our mental creations, having no objective validity as far as 
they are forms of discrimination.” 

Other subjects are discussed in varying detail, e.g. the 
$unya doctrine, that of No-birth ( Anutpada ), Nirvana, the 
Trikaya, the Tathagata, the Bodhisattva. Altogether the 
book is a valuable compendium of Mahayana Buddhism as 
viewed from the Far Eastern standpoint, and especially that 
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of the Ch’an or Zen school. The extensive Sanskrit-Chinese- 
English glossary at the end of the book is a useful 
addition to this scholarly interpretation of a difficult sutra. 
167. W. E. SOOTHILL. 

A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum, M.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. Berlin. Part II: £iuj£-riOY2£c. 11J X 8f, 
pp. vii + (252 — 89) 163. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1930. 

The excellence of the first part of this great undertaking is 
even surpassed by that of the second, which contains a page 
and a half of corrections and additions, the latter drawn from 
old sources as well as new, and including seven hitherto 
unrecorded words. In the new part, consisting of 163 pages 
in double columns, the richness of vocabulary and illustration 
is marvellous. As before, every possible letter and stop is 
jettisoned to make room for important matter. The result 
is an orderly Thesaurus for scholars to hunt in with the 
greatest profit, curbing their impatience, however, until the 
formidable remainder of the collection is available. The 
new vigour with which Coptic and the allied studies, theological 
and linguistic, are pursued will be encouraged and made 
effective by this potent instrument of research. We are 
indeed grateful to the author and his coadjutors that they did 
not permit the war, which put an end to so many promising 
schemes, to extinguish the Dictionary. 

202 . F. Ll. Griffith. 

Europe and China : A Survey of their Relations from 
the Earliest Times to 1800. By G. F. Hudson, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Edward Arnold 
and Co. 

Of the many books that have been published in recent years 
in connection with China, this is one of the most scholarly 
and original. It shows wide research, and is written in a 
style that interests the reader from the beginning to the end. 
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Its object is to show the influences of the Hellenic culture of 
Europe in China, and of the civilization of China in Europe 
from the earliest times until 1800. The survey of this long 
period of years begins with the legendary journey of Aristeas 
of Proconnesus, dating from either the sixth or the seventh 
century b.c., to the land of the Hyperboreans which the 
.author identifies with Northern China. He then discusses 
the embassy of Chang Chflen to Ferghana, sent in 128 b.c. by 
the Emperor Wu Ti of the Han dynasty, and gives an account 
of the campaigns west of the Pamir divide which ended in 
bringing a Chinese army under Li Kuang-li to the valley of 
the laxertes, where it “encamped perhaps on the very ground 
which two hundred and twenty-seven years before had seen 
the tents of Alexander of Macedon But the great march of 
Alexander from the Hellespont to the Pamirs and the Pan jab 
•did not open a road to China, “ It was the Chinese who first 
by an exploring diplomacy, and then by force of arms, broke 
•through to the land which alike for Achaemenid and 
Macedonian had been nothing but a cul-de-sac.” In 
Chapter III a detailed, instructive, and very interesting history 
of the Traffic of Silk is given, followed in Chapter IV by an 
account of the smuggling into the Roman Empire of the silk- 
worm moth, about 552 a.d., with the introduction of which 
“ the commerce in raw silk naturally began to dwindle, and 
.at last ceased altogether 99 . 

After all contact between Europe and China had been 
lost for nearly four centuries, mutual knowledge and com- 
munication were restored by the Mongol conquests under the 
great Emperor Chingiz Khan. The Mongol Empire at its 
.zenith included both China in the East and Russia in the 
West, and a single suzerain power prevailed from the Black 
Sea to the Pacific. The Pax Tatarica , described in Chapter V, 
was established, and “ the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
gave to Europe a knowledge of China such as had never been 
transmitted during even the most flourishing days of the 
.ancient silk traffic. ... A great idea of religious WeltpoUtifc 

JEAS. JULY 1932 . ' 43 ;/' 
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gives character to the travel to China under the Pax Tatarica r 
and imbues it with a will to observe and know which is lacking 
in the purely commercial travel of antiquity. Before 
the thirteenth century Christianity had been represented in 
China by Nestorian missionaries from Mesopotamia ; now 
the Latin Catholicism of Europe entered the field and took 
the lead. Its missions were obliterated after 1368, when 
the Mongols, who had favoured them, were expelled from the 
country, but they were renewed after the Portuguese had 
opened the all-sea routes from Europe to China, and from the 
sixteenth century up to the present day Christian religious 
propaganda has been one of the main factors in European- 
Chinese relations.” The history of the discovery of the sea. 
routes to China round Africa and by Mexico are given in 
Chapter VI, “ The Way round Africa,” and Chapter VII, 
‘ 4 The Way by Mexico, ”and in Chapter VIII, “ China Besieged,” 
is described foreign relations with China from 1514 to the close 
of the eighteenth century, during which period the nations 
of Europe drew a cordon round China both by sea and 
land, “so that at the end of the period the country bore a 
resemblance to a walled city in a state of siege.” 
In the two concluding chapters, Chapters IX and X, entitled 
“The Rococo Style” and “The Jesuits in Peking”, the 
author deals with the intellectual contacts established between 
Europe and China by the Jesuit missionaries at Peking 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, and by the 
influence of Chinese art in Europe as manifested by the 
development of the Rococo style. “ In France a new style 
full of Chinese traits arises at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and for a brief period dominates taste in most 
European countries.” The author is of opinion that “ because 
of the complete extinction of the cult of China after 1789> 
the great majority of European historians have failed to do 
justice to the influence of Chinese ideas in eighteenth century 
Europe ”, and he states that, “ in spite of the advances which 
specialized sinological scholarship made in the nineteenth 
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century, it is true to say that the ordinary educated public 
was better informed about China in the eighteenth.” 

This is a book that should be read and studied by all who 
take an interest in our relations with China. If it reaches a 
second edition, the index, which is not sufficiently detailed 5 
should be made more complete, and a general map, giving 
the names of all the places mentioned in the text, together 
with a bibliographical list of all the works to which reference 
is made in the footnotes, should be added. 

477 . J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 


Traite de Grammaire Hebraique. Par Mayer Lambert, 
Directeur d 5 Etudes a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
Fascicule I. 9f x 6J, pp. vi + 224. Paris : Ernest 
Leroux, 1931. 

Notwithstanding that Hebrew grammars may be counted 
by the hundred, and most students of Semitic languages may 
possess more than one, there seems to be always room for 
more. This is doubtless due to the fact that every teacher 
believes that his predecessors have not put things as they 
ought to be stated, and it is better to produce something 
absolutely fresh rather than recommend an old work or a 
p reprint, things which are seldom really satisfactory, even 

when compiled by a celebrated Hebraist of old time. 

In the present case, however, the publication is of the 
nature of a pious memorial of a deeply-learned Hebraist and 
a well-beloved teacher, for the author is no longer with us, 
and the work is considered to be so important that those who 
knew him when he was alive could do no less for his memory 
than publish this important grammatical treatise, to which 
he had devoted the last five years of his life — years of suffering 
and distress. 

That his friends and pupils were right there is no doubt, 
for the work may be classed among the fullest and most 
r detailed of its kind and its subject. The publisher, Ernest 
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Leroux’s successor, who gives the details concerning the 
author outlined here, tells us that this first part includes the 
semcisiologie, the phonetics, and a part of the morphology as 
far as the end of the study of the noun. The second part, 
continuing the morphology with the study of the verb, is now 
in the Press. 

Naturally a book of the extent which this will assume on 
completion is bound to contain details concerning the grammar 
of the Hebrew language not always found in the grammatical 
works which have preceded it. From the books dealing with 
the Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) language and geography 
the author has been able to fill out the details of the position 
of Hebrew with regard to the other Semitic languages, and 
the pronunciation of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are 
more fully and more correctly stated than in many of the 
grammars already known. 

As this first part of the treatise contains no less than 640 
sections, it will be gathered that it is exceedingly detailed, and 
owing to its extent it is difficult to single out any chapter or 
division of the book for special notice. Thus that part dealing 
with the construct-case of the nouns occupies sections 225-44, 
covering more than twelve pages. It is needless to say that 
this is a very informative chapter, giving much food for 
thought. From it we learn how d’me hinnam, elohe miqqardb , 
and n’bie millibbdm ought to be translated, and what £e the 
chastisement of our peace ” (UplSty Ip^) really means. 
The examples in this division of the book, as in all the others, 
are numerous, and though containing nothing new to the 
Hebraist, make the book especially useful to the beginner. 

In addition to the explanation of the use of the vowel- 
points, the portion dealing with the accents will be found 
by students to be exceedingly complete. Diagrams illustrate 
their use, both in poetry and in prose, and will be appreciated 
by those who like something in the nature of a picture. 

The rule for the pronunciation of two shewas in succession 
at the end of a word is explained in section 84. When this 
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occurs a cc furtive e ” is introduced between them, to enable 
the two consonants to be pronounced. This rule ought 
apparently to be observed also in the first component of the 
Babylonian name of Daniel, Belteshazzar. The Babylonian 
inscriptions imply that it should be read Belets(h)azzar, 
not Belteshazzar — “ (Nebo, Merodach, or possibly Yawah), 
preserve thou his life.” 

In a footnote on page 7 the various styles of Hebrew writing 
are given, among them being Tc’thab Asshurith cc Assyrian 
writing.” This, the author explains, means merely Aramean. 
Though the Assyrians, in their dockets, etc., used the so-called 
Phoenician (really, seemingly, old Aramean), it is probable 
that the Babylonian style of Aramean is meant. In this case 
it was not the old so-called Phoenician forms, but the late 
running styles known as Syriac. With regard to this, it may 
be noted, that the late Hormuzd Rassam always called it 
Chaldean, doubtless because he was a “ Chaldean ” Christian. 
It may be noted that some of the ordinary “ square ” Hebrew 
characters bear a strong likeness to their Aramaic equivalents 
in the Babylonian dockets. The Aramaic (Syriac) forms 
generally used must, therefore, have been developed on 
different lines to produce the “ running hand” with which 
we are familiar. 

It may be noted that the abandonment of Akkadian as a 
lingua franca, with its complicated syllabary, by the ancient 
nations of Western Asia was an important step. It naturally 
took place after the date of the Tel-al-Amarna letters, but the 
date at which the so-called Phoenician alphabet came into 
use, and the stages of its development, have still to be 
discovered. The simplicity of the new system of writing 
must have attracted the attention of all intelligent men, 
especially the commercial element. It is probably due to 
this circumstance — -the use of a twenty-two-letter alphabet 
for trade-documents and inscriptions cast as it were more or 
less in the same mould — that those twenty-two letters of which 
it ultimately consisted were all regarded as consonants, as the 
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author of this treatise suggests. Most of the nations which 
accepted it must have felt, sooner or later, the need of the 
vowel-sounds, especially in names, as the Egyptians seem to 
have done. It was Hebrew, however, which developed the 
vocalization most elaborately, hence its importance among 
the old Semitic languages, Ethiopic coming next. When once 
developed, the vocal system emphasized again the inferiority 
of Akkadian, which could only indicate, very imperfectly, the 
sounds a, e, i, and u, though the Greek transcriptions show 
that the sound of o in Akkadian and Sumerian was not 
uncommon, and that t (fl) was often pronounced as th. 
This gra mm atical treatise shows us that the Hebrew scribes, 
whilst performing a very useful service, gave way to the 
temptation of elaborating too much. 

The notes upon the different forms of the language at 
different periods give the reasons for variations in words 
and grammatical forms very clearly, and it is pointed out 
in this connection that in the poetry the moods and tenses 
of the verbs are less precisely indicated than in the prose. 
It is difficult to decide as to possible dialectic differences in 
Israel and in Judah. 

The author regarded the substitution of Aramean for 
Hebrew as having taken place after the Babylonian captivity. 
The influence of the Exile in Samaria must have contributed 
to the adoption of this language and script. But the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Aramaic dockets prove that Aramean was used 
as the language of trade long before the captivity at Babylon, 
Hebrew, however, must have continued to exist for a long 
time, especially in Judea. The Hebrew of the Mishna is 
strongly Aramaicized. The participle is often substituted for 
the personal tenses (as in Akkadian), and the waw conversive 
is no longer used. 

The late M. Lambert’s Treatise of Hebrew Grammar is 
likely to become a standard book of reference. 

239 . 


T. G. P. 
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Le Prorleme des Centaures. [Etude de Mythologie 
comparee Indo-Europeenne . By Georges Dumezil. 

10 x 7, pp. viii + 278, plates 2. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1929. 

This is a work of considerable length, and is not only 
valuable on account of the conclusions arrived at, but also 
from the multitude of details brought together, and the 
large number of authorities quoted or referred to. We realize 
from this bulky book that the question of the Centaurs is a 
big one. The first chapter deals with the festivals in which 
the modern representatives of the Centaurs appear. After- 
wards we have the Persian or Mazdean legends, in the course 
of which Sam the Nanmdrien , who killed the demon Gandare - 
pah, is one of the subjects, and we are told that at the period 
between winter and spring, in Iran, rites sad and gay are 
performed. In this Mile Menant, the French lady-specialist, 
and Hyde, who wrote in 1760, are often referred to. Of 
special interest is Chapter VI, headed “ Gondu et le Mariage ” 
— “ Marriage under the sea, where dwelleth the race of the 
Centaurs.” 

On page 26 the author gives an account of the horses in the 
Chek masquerades which imitate the postchaise of old times. 
These are harnessed to a kind of sledge in which there is 
a postillion and a passenger. If, in their course, they come 
across a girl, “ Woe to her ! ” The girl is seized, dragged 
into the vehicle, and the whole thing starts on a mad gallop. 
In the end, the horses run away, the coach sways, and finally 
overturns, and the occupants are thrown out in a heap. 
This is said to be the final scene, and is, in fact, the result 
aimed at. 

Under the heading <£ the exploits of the horse ”, the author 
says that, as in all similar masquerades, the animals have a 
grudge against women, especially girls. He quotes several 
examples of this, ending with a description of the Greek 
“ Arab steed of the Hew Year ” at Vlakhojani, which wears 
a mask of goat-skin, with a beard of the same animal. He 
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‘ steals ” an affianced girl, and is killed by her future husband. 

Considerable space is given to the various details bearing 
upon such symbolic practices as the above. 

Treating of the Centaurs of Greece, the homeland of these 
strange compound mythological beings, M. Dumezil laments 
the absence of exact information as to the time and place 
where the legends of the Greek gods and heroes arose, and the 
rituals associated therewith. This, however (he adds), is not 
the case in the matter of Heracles 5 twelfth labour, in which 
he undertook to capture Cerberus. This feat he could not 
accomplish without being initiated into the Eleusian mysteries, 
and for this initiation he had to be purified from the murder 
of the Centaurs. The Minor Mysteries were therefore instituted 
for him, and were connected with the spring equinox, with 
which the Centaur was also associated. e< It is supposed that 
Heracles became, by his initiation and his exploits, a kind of 
Pluto as dispenser of riches, whom men addressed in preference 
to the true Pluto. . . . When we see this succession of facts — 
murder of Centaurs, capture of Cerberus, and the ride of 
Pluto on the back of Heracles — we can only think of the 
myths which Iran attaches to its festival of the spring 
equinox — Keresaspa killing successively Srvara and Ganda- 
repa, and the various scenes of the 4 bestriding of demons 7 
by the hero — be the hero Keresaspa himself, or Tahmurop, 
or Jemshid. 5 ’ “ In this Heracles and Pluto doubtless take 
the place of more ancient heroes, for a very archaic Attic 
vase to which M. Dieterich has called attention, shows, even 
at that date, scenes evidently 4 carnavalesque 5 , where 
bestrider, bestridden, and horn of plenty occupy the same 
respective places as in the myth of Pluto and Heracles, but 
in which the central group of personages is surrounded and 
carried by a procession of naked men, ichthyphallic, and with 
mien as devout as you like. It is a sort of triumph of Jemshid 
or of Kubera in wildest style — and at the same time a 
masquerade of the type of those which Europe still practises. 77 

We all know what the Centaurs as represented by the great 
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sculptors of Greece, were like — the body and head of a man- 
joined to that of a horse where the horse’s neck should be. 
They take their name from a tribe, lovers of women and wine 
who dwelt in the mountains of Thessaly. They were probably 
noted horsemen, hence the combination of man and horse,, 
either on two legs or on four, which the Greeks present to us. 
Nothing quite like them seems to have existed either in 
Egypt or among the Assyro-Babylonians, a near approach 
thereto being the winged bulls of Sennacherib which guarded 
the gates of Nineveh. These seem to have had not only the 
four legs of a bull, but also the arms of a man. That the 
Greek Centaurs should have been imitated in the other 
countries of Europe is not to be wondered at, and the tracing 
of the connections of these mythical beings is the task which 
M. Dumezil has set himself — a task which he has performed 
with considerable .success. It will probably be the standard 
work upon the Centaurs, to which all students of the subject- 
must necessarily refer. 

This study of the problem of the Centaurs takes our author 
very far and wide. He seeks his material in Wales, in Germany 
in Russia, and even in the far Indies and China. There 
seems to have been hardly a nation of the ancient world 
which did not possess some legend similar to those connected 
with the Centaurs in Greece and the spring (or winter) festivals- 
with which they were associated. But are all similar legends 
always connected ? Among those referred to is that of 
Romulus and Remus on the Tiber, and their salvation by the 
she-wolf, which has its parallel in the exposure of Sargon of 
Agade on the Euphrates and Moses on the Nile. Are these 
borrowings, or are they simply a proof of the working of 
men’s minds in the same direction, owing to the convolutions 
of their brains being more or less alike ? 

Most interesting as parallels are the masquerades which are 
common in all parts of the world. The festivals characterized 
by these extend from Christmas to Easter, but the choice of 
the date was capricious. The masquerades of Europe probably 
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celebrate divisions of times and seasons. The changes in the 
•calendar are, or have been, so erratic and unscientific, that 
we are often confused when dealing with festivals handed 
down to us from remote ages or past centuries. (In connection 
with this, it seems likely that the reform of the calendar said 
to be now in progress, is likely to be of considerable advantage.) 
M. Dumezil admires the learned men who attribute to the 
Indo-European world — Babylon’s pupil — the task of according 
the solar and the lunar years. It is possible, but it would be 
very fine (if it could be done). 

As winter, owing to its nature, was (and still is) a period of 
social life, hence the masquerades and processions usual at 
this time of the year. In connection with this the author 
points out that the word Calendar naturally comes from the 
Latin Calends , forms of which occur in most of the languages 
of Europe, “ and the Jews have finished by calling qalandas 
a festival of the winter solstice.” 

The dummy horses, popular and rough imitations of the 
Centaurs, appear on plates i and ii, as has already been 
stated. The originals, when in procession, must have added 
much to the fun of the festivities. 

131 . T. G. Pinches. 


Details releveis dans les Ruines de quelques Temples 
Egyptiens, avec Traduction Anglaise par Mile 
D. M. Belaieff. l re Partie : Abydos. Texte complete 
par G. Jequier. 2 e Partie : Behbeit-el-Hagher. 
Appendix, Samanoud. Texte redige d’apres les notes 
d’Ed. Naville et aecompagne de descriptions tirees 
d’anciens auteurs par Mme Naville. 15 x Ilf, pp. 67, 
pis. 31, planches phototyiques 6, planches photo- 
graphiques 11, vignettes 6. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 
1930. Fes. 250. 

The descriptive portion of this work occupies 67 pages in 
French and English side by side. Abydos finishes on page 37, 
and Behbeit-el-Hagher begins on page 40, and finishes on 
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page 63, the remainder (thirty-two lines in the English 
Tendering) is devoted to Samanood . 

The reproductions are exceedingly well done, as might be 
expected from a scholar of Edouard Naville’s experience and 
reputation, and the photographs (mostly views) are likewise 
fair. 

Madame Naville, in her Avant-Projpos , tells us that the 
book is the result of excavations made by M. Naville in the 
-winters of 1910-14 for the Egypt Exploration Society to 
the west of two temples at Abydos — those of the Osireion 
and the Grand Reservoir behind the temple of Seti I, in 
which she took part. They worked at the copies of the 
frescos and reliefs reproduced in the first part of this work. 
All these had been carefully revised by M. Naville, but his 
death in 1926 has left two rooms unfinished. 

The description of five of the plates is due to M. Gustave 
Jequier. 

These ruins of Egypt’s old temples have been examined and 
reproduced by hundreds of savants and travellers, so they 
are well known, but there is doubtless always something more 
to be said about them, and new editions are always needed 
from time to time, so the publication of this book upon the 
temples of Abydos will doubtless be appreciated. That there 
is always something more to be said is not to be wondered at, 
when we take into consideration the number of scenes and the 
figures shown in this book, and it will be realized that the work 
entailed in redrawing them must have occupied M. Naville 
for a considerable time. The work, however, was certainly 
well worth doing, as completions and improvements were in 
many cases possible. This was especially the case, for example, 
in the pictures shown on plates ii-iv, which were taken 
from C£ Room B 5J . This room has no carvings, the hiero- 
glyphics and pictures being only painted. These had suffered 
with the lapse of time, so the explorers thought it best to place 
on record what was left of them. A translation of the inscrip- 
tion is given, and there are interesting descriptions of the 
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scenes. The pictures deal with the slaughter of animals for 
sacrifice. The details of this scene are interesting, and give 
an idea of the value of the sculptures and inscriptions in these 
temples as a whole. The description of the pictures is 
necessarily minute. 

But in all probability it is the historical portion which will 
interest the reader most. In the temple of Harnesses II, a 
building which it has been agreed to call a Memnonium, there 
is the record of the great battle of which Harnesses II was 
evidently very proud, namely, the battle of Kadesh. There 
is no need to enter into details of this conflict, as it is well 
known, except to say that the incidents of the poetical record 
here given are well told, with the latest views and theories 
concerning the conflict and the geographical situation. As is 
also well known, it forms the theme of what is called the 
Poem of Pentaur, and is of extreme interest from a military 
point of view. Spies, it is pointed out, were questioned under 
the bastinado. 

The book is a worthy production, and reflects honour on 
all who have taken part therein. It is gratifying to see such 
additions to the great scholar’s life-work and, as such, will 
be much appreciated. An index would have been an 
advantage, but its production would doubtless have been 
troublesome, and to print it would certainly have entailed 
extra expense. 

203 . T. Gr. Pinches. 


Beitbage zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der 
Keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen. Von Marian San 
Nicolo. 7f X 5, pp. xiv + 273, plates 9, period table 1. 
Oslo : H. Aschehoug ; London : Williams and Norgate,. 
1931. 

This book, which is published under the auspices of the 
Institutet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, is a very 
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complete survey of the discoveries in the domain of Assyro- 
Babylonian law, and the progress made in its interpretation 
and development. It is described on the first title-page as 
belonging to “ Serie A : Forelesninger, XIII ”, and we learn 
from the Yorwort that the book is the outcome of some 
lectures which the author gave before the Institute in 1930. 
The chapters deal with the extent and development of the 
history of Assyro-Babylonian law, the position of the 
documents in Near Eastern and Egyptian law, the laws and 
the collections of legal documents, the clay tablets as the 
originals of civil law, and sidelights upon the law of debt in 
Mesopotamia. It will be seen from these headings that the 
work covers a wide range of legal study in that section of 
Assyriological literature, and cannot fail to be of interest to 
those who make a speciality of it. It may be noted that the 
list of books quoted occupies four pages. 

There are probably but few Assyriologists who have not 
been attracted by the many Assyro-Babylonian legal 
documents and the multitudes of contract-tablets — often 
themselves legal documents of great importance — which have 
been found. They have been able to trace the changes which 
have taken place through a couple of thousand years, during 
which, passing from nation to nation, the laws of the Sumerians 
were translated into Akkadian for the Babylonians, and 
passed into Assyria on the north, Elam on the east, and the 
land of the Hittites in the far north-west. Other lands around 
probably used them, and may later furnish important details 
bearing upon them. It is with these matters that the book 
now under consideration deals, and furnishes details and an 
exceedingly interesting survey. 

Concerning the differences in the penalties, in the countries 
mentioned, the author refers to the Lex Talionis (p. 74), 
which appears so prominently in the Code of Hammu-rabi, 
adding to the eye for eye, bone for bone, and tooth for tooth, 
the further punishment of cutting off the hand of anyone who 
should strike his father. Also there is the cutting off of the 
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breast of a faithless nurse, and the cutting out of the tongue 
of a foundling who should deny his foster-parents, this last- 
showing the light in which the Assyro-Babylonians viewed 
such an offence. “ The system of penalties is therefore very 
severe : the death-penalty is often threatened, and in various 
forms. Maiming occurs also in cases not entailing retaliation, 
whilst bodily chastisement is only inflicted in one case, where 
the penalty is sixty strokes with a stick.” (§ 202). Very 
common were fines to compensate an injured person, but 
without any sharply defined difference between smart- 
money and compensation. In contrast to this, imprisonment 
in Hammu-rabi’s Code is unknown, as in Near-Eastern 
antiquity in general ; they knew only imprisonment on 
remand or as coercion. 

Another matter of interest in Assyro-Babylonian law is the 
position of women. This is probably most fully indicated in 
a tablet of which photographic reproductions are given and 
which may be called “ The Women’s Lawbook ” (Rechtsbuch 
fur Frauen). This is a nearly complete tablet of fine ivory- 
coloured clay inscribed in eight columns of finely-written 
lines of writing totalling 828, detailing the laws current in 
Assyria governing the position of women, especially wives. 
In this document the author points out that two kinds of 
marriage seems to have existed, one in which the husband 
and the wife lived together, and the other a relationship in 
which the woman returned to the house of her father, a state 
of things due to the failure of the man to provide a home 
where they could live in common, and the husband had either 
to live with her or content himself with visits. This latter 
form of marriage naturally gave the wife a more independent 
position, and it may have been a more primitive form of 
marriage than when the wife lived in her husband’s house. 

In this way the author treats of every aspect of Assyro- 
Babylonian law, describing, comparing, and contrasting. 

In connection with the marriage laws, he says, there is a 
detailed series of ordinances dealing with women’s dress — 
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garments obligatory or forbidden. Therein it was a privilege 
for decent women and maidens to be veiled ; servant-girls 
had to appear in the streets with unveiled faces under severe 
penalties. Interesting also is the ordinance which follows,, 
wherein the legal veiling of a concubine (esirtu) by her life- 
partner could make her a legitimate spouse. 

The photographic reproductions of tablets, which are nine 
in number, show the obverse of the text known as the 
Frauenspiegel, finely written in Assyrian characters ; the 
obverse of a tablet of the <e Hittite Lawbook ”, in the Hittite 
style of cuneiform ; an old Babylonian will dated in the 
seventh year of Sin-muballit (about 1961 b.c.), written in large 
Babylonian characters ; an old Babylonian case-tablet, 
inner and outer text, the latter with cylinder-impressions — 
a loan-tablet of the time of Sin-muballit (about 1955 b.c*) ; 
an old Babylonian letter ; an Assyrian loan-tablet with a seal- 
impression ; and a text of the Seleucid-period referring to the 
sale of temple-revenues. The photographs of all these are 
so good that the writing can be read except where it is carried 
on to the right-hand edges of the tablets. The seal-impressions 
do not show up so well. 

To the list of Assyro-Babylonian legal inscriptions and 
texts resembling them on pp. 19-20 may be added The 
Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection , published by this 
Society in 1915 ; and others will be found in the Journal 
for October, 1905, pp. 817-22 (transcribed into late 
Babylonian) ; October, 1922, pp. 9-18 ; and October, 1917? 
pp. 723-34 (original texts). The loan-tablet dated in the 
reign of Saracos, JRAS. July, 1921, pp. 383-7, may also 
be mentioned. Several of them have seal-impressions. 

This book by Dr. San Nieolo forms a remarkably complete 
and noteworthy contribution to the works dealing with. 
Assyro-Babylonian law, manners, and customs. 

289 . T. G. Pinches. 
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Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes ubersetzt 
und erklart. Herausgegeben von Franz Feldmann 
und Heine. Herkenne. IY. Band. 4. Abteilung. Die 
beiden Makkabaerbiicher. Ubersetzt nnd erklart von 
Hugo Bevenot. 10 x 7, pp. xii + 260, 2 maps. Bonn : 
Peter Hanstein, 1931. Mks. 11.60. 

No one, except perhaps the most fanatical of Assyriologists 
or Egyptologists, will deny that the two most significant 
elements in our present civilization are the Hellenic and the 
Hebraic. The survival of these two elements is little short 
of a miracle. For who would have expected the comparative 
handful of Greeks to defeat the Persian hosts or the small 
band of Jews brought together by Judas Maccabseus to resist 
successfully the mighty forces of the Syro-Greeks ? On these 
two occasions Providence was certainly not on the side of 
the big battalions. By the irony of history the first of these 
battles was fought for the preservation of Hellenism from 
the domination of the Persian form of civilization, the second 
tor the survival of Judaism in the face of an all-powerful 
Hellenism to which every other civilized state within the orbit 
either of its cultural or political influence had completely 
capitulated. Yet, while one war was fought for Hellenism 
and the other against it, they were both fundamentally right, 
because both the Greeks and the Jews had challenged the 
forces of tyranny, and had asserted the right of freedom for 
the human spirit. 

While Herodotus paints a vivid picture of his countrymen’s 
fight for liberty, the author (or rather, authors) of the two 
books of the Maccabees describe with equal vividness, and 
with a religious passion wholly absent in the Greek chronicler, 
the epic of Judas Maccabseus. 

The present instalment of the Catholic Bible published at 
Bonn, which contains a translation and notes upon the first 
two books of the Maccabees, is a fine piece of scholarship which 
it is a pleasure to praise. The author, Pere Hugo Bevenot, has 
skilfully digested the fairly large literature on the subject. 
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He is an excellent expositor dealing briefly but authoritatively 
with the problems and difficulties which confront these 
two books of the Apocrypha. While he sums up the 
conclusions of the experts with admirable lucidity, he is quick 
to detect fallacies and extravagances and does not hesitate to 
dispose of them neatly and effectively, yet without the slightest 
acrimony or unfairness. Pere Bevenot’s edition marks a great 
advance upon any of his predecessors, and cries aloud to be 
translated. Finally, the work is provided with excellent 
indexes and two maps. 

273 . J. Leveen. 


A Santali Grammar for Beginners. By the Bev. P. 0. 
Bodding. 7 x 4J, pp. i + 104. Benegaria, Santal 
Parganas, India : The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches, 1929. 

An accurate short Santal grammar has been a desideratum 
for a long time now. Skrefsrud’s Santal Grammar has long held 
the field, but is somewhat difficult to begin with for a new- 
comer dealing with the agglutinative type of language. The 
Church Missionary Society had a small grammar, but this 
primer by the Bev. P. 0. Bodding must now be regarded as 
the best help available for beginners. It is written by 
one who has given a lifelong study to the language, while 
living in the heart of the Santal country. He has already 
published a monumental grammar in two volumes, entitled 
Materials for a Santali Grammar , and this little primer gives 
the results of the larger book in skeleton form. Apart from 
its value to missionaries living amongst the Santals, the book 
supplies a long-felt want on the part of managers in the tea- 
plantations and coal-mines, where many Santals are employed. 
They are very cheery workers and one of the first ways into 
their hearts is to speak to them in their own language. The 
word for “ a man ” and “ a Santal ” is the same, so that one 
who speaks their language is every inch a man. When they 

JEAS. JULY 1932. 44 
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leave their native jungle to work under conditions of modern 
industrialism, they work very willingly under a manager who 
can speak their own tongue. Colliery managers have 
frequently asked even for a list of phrases in Santali so that 
work might proceed more smoothly. Such a list of phrases, 
as well as sentences to illustrate the use of certain words, 
would have added greatly to the value of the book for 
beginners. But this primer will lead them into the enjoy- 
ment of a most interesting language and people. 

Mastery of the Santali letters and pronunciation is first 
dealt with. As giving evidence of the meticulous care of 
the author, take the letter r. In his large grammar, the author 
takes two pages to show how it should be pronounced. Here 
is what he says of it in his primer : — 

££ r, a sound that gives many Europeans trouble, is pro- 
nounced by drawing the inverted tip of the tongue towards 
the middle of the hard palate, but without touching the 
palate. The tip of the tongue is then moved rapidly forward 
towards the front teeth along the palate, which, however, is 
not touched. When passing the upper gum the inverted 
tongue tip momentarily touches this. The end of the move- 
ment is that the tongue tip strikes against the lower front 
teeth, at the same time doing away with the inversion. It 
is a rough kind of sound, and not difficult to one knowing 
how to produce it.” The ordinary r is pronounced more 
like the Scottish burr. All sorts of amusing errors are made 
if this pronunciation is not accurately acquired. The word 
for a man is hor , and the word for a road is hor . Unless the 
letter r is pronounced properly, a person may mean to say, 
££ I sat down in the middle of the road,” and find the Santals 
laughing because he has said, £C I sat down in the middle of 
the man.” 

The Santali language has also what Mr. Bodding calls 
checked consonants of which there are four : h', c\ t\ and p\ 
Someone once said that men from Clydeside would make 
good Santal linguists, because they too checked their 
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consonants. To which a Norwegian replied that his country- 
men did the same. Here again Mr. Bodding defines accurately 
what happens, but the Clydeside expression ££ Pass the 
but’er ”, explains at once what is meant. 

Practically all words may function as nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, and adverbs, without any alteration in form. Even a 
pronoun or an interjection may be used as a verb. 

The use of the pronoun is very interesting. There are four 
words for we in Santali, a dual and a plural, each having 
two forms, an inclusive and an exclusive. All depends upon 
whether the person addressing you is including you or not. 
For example : — 

alang means C£ We two, or you and I 
aling means £C We too, apart from you ” ; ££ I and someone 
else.” 

abo means ££ We, more than two and including you ”. 
ale means ££ We, more than two, but not including you 
As mentioned above, the language is agglutinative, con- 
sisting of roots rather than of words. One word may have 
subject, predicate, and object, with genitive and dative 
additions as well. A pronoun may come in between the root 
and the verbal ending. ££ A Santal verb consequently consists 
of base word plus verbal suffix plus object infix (in the Active 
and if animate) plus possessive infix (optional) plus the 
finate a, plus subject pronoun.” 

As showing the expressiveness of the language, mention has 
often been made of the Santali word for came, which can be 
expressed in two ways. One means that a person came and 
is still here, the other that though he came he has gone away 
again. In speaking of the death of an ordinary person, the 
Santal says ££ goc’enae ”, but in the Santali version of the 
Apostle’s Creed, the expression used is ££ Jisu goclenae ” 
the tense showing that though He died, He is no longer dead 
but rose again. 

In a small book of little over a hundred pages it is 
regrettable that there are over twenty mistakes in spelling. 
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Throughout, too, the author uses the archaic <c in stead of ” 
for “ instead of 55 . There are awkwardnesses in style also, 
which are almost inevitable. For the author hails from 
Scandinavia, and writes in English about the Santal language. 
But this book will be a boon for beginners, written by the 
greatest living authority on the Santal language, A great 
Indian scholar has stated that Mr. Bodding’s large grammar, 
the first volume of which is devoted to phonetics, is the first 
attempt on a large scale to apply the science of phonetics in 
a really scientific way to the writing of a grammar. 

13 , W. Hamilton. 


A Santal Dictionary. Vol. I, Part 1. By P. 0, Boddingl 
Der Norske Yidenskaps-Akademi, Oslo. 10J x 7, 
pp. ii + 1^4. Oslo : Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 
1929. 

A very hearty welcome will be given to this Santal 
dictionary, planned on such a large scale, and based on such a 
scientific use of phonetics. This first volume contains 
154 pages, and deals solely with the letter a. As the Santals 
only number a little over two million people, some idea will be 
gathered of the thorough and painstaking care that is being 
taken to make this dictionary definitive. The format of the 
book is good, the type is beautifully clear, and the spacing all 
that could be desired. One can only marvel at the minuteness 
which Mr. Bodding brings to bear on every word, and the 
delicate shades of meaning he is able to disentangle. In 
addition to the meaning of each word, examples of each 
meaning given are embodied in sentences taken from the 
every-day talk of the people. All sorts of interesting facts 
about the Santals and their customs emerge on page after 
page. Many words have a specialized meaning which leads 
the author to give us the origin or rite or custom or institution 
with which the word is associated, and this makes the 
dictionary more than a dictionary. It is a mine of Santal 
folk-lore as well as a history of their antiquities, so that this is 
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a dictionary that can be read as well as consulted. Hitherto, 
Dr. Andrew Campbell’s Santali dictionary has held the field, 
and references to it are included throughout. These references 
are marked C, Mr. Bodding quoting them when the word 
dealt with has not been heard among the Santals with 
whom he came into contact. That is very possible among 
a people like the Santals who are forced from time to time to 
migrate, and while clinging tenaciously to their own remarkable 
language, can scarcely avoid appropriating words from the 
languages of the people among whom they sojourn, till they 
regard them almost as their own. The Santals themselves 
are not aware sometimes that they have borrowed at all. 
The Bev. W. E. White, the coadjutor with Dr. Campbell in 
his dictionary, tells of a Santa! who on looking at a telegraph 
pole in the tea-plantations, asked him what the English word 
for that was, adding that the Santali word was “telegraf ”. 
It is perhaps ungracious of Mr. Bodding to say of the words 
where C is used, that “ in many cases such words are in a 
form written by persons who have had little proper training ”. 

For a work that is to become the standard dictionary of the 
Santal language, this first volume contains an extraordinary 
number of misprints and mis-spellings. There are mistakes, 
too, in style and in expression, phrases in English being 
used that no one speaking the English tongue would ever use : 
“ To fondle himself upon you,” “ epidemy,” “ entrapped him 
to be unconcerned,” “always daily,” “ejaculate” for 
“ eject,” “ dabbingly,” “ untractable,” and so on throughout. 
There are mistakes on almost every third page. In future 
volumes it would be desirable to have the proofs read over by 
someone whose mother tongue is English. Otherwise this 
really monumental work will be marred by flaws which are 
out of keeping with its accuracy in other respects. 

This dictionary will be the final authority on the language 
when completed. But for every day use, Dr. Campbell’s 
one- volume dictionary with its felicitous and succinct examples 
coupled with the ease with which the student can turn up 
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Santali-English orEnglish-Santali at will, is still indispensable, 
and the forthcoming new edition is eagerly awaited. We 
trust that Mr. Sodding will be able to give us the whole of 
this dictionary which embodies the labours of a lifetime. 
He has already put all lovers of the Santals deeply in his debt, 
and this dictionary will be the fitting coping stone to his 
erudition, industry, and research. 

14 . W. Hamilton. 


1. Icon ogbaphie des Etoeees Peintes (Pata) dans 
le Manjusbimulakalba. Par Maecelle Lalou. 
Buddhica : Documents et Travaux pour Y Etude du 
Bouddhisme. Premiere Serie, Tome vi. 10 x 6|, 
pp. 117, pis. 7. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 75. 

The A ryamanjusnmulaJcalpa is a work of much interest 
for its information on iconographical, magical and lexico- 
graphical matters, but is hardly accessible to the ordinary 
student, because the Sanskrit text is known only in a single 
faulty MS. It is, however, something to be thankful for that 
the late MM. Ganapati Sastri should have published the MS. 
as it stands without silently introducing amendments of his 
own. Mile. Lalou has extracted the passages dealing with 
magical pictures painted on cloth, which seem to be specially 
connected with the worship of Manjusri, and gives us a 
translation of them with the Tibetan version. She has made 
an excellent job of a troublesome piece of work ; the inevitable 
slips are very few and trivial, but I would question her 
rendering occasionally. Thus she should not attribute 
improper behaviour to Maitreya (p. 32), “ son regard n’est 
pas fixe, 55 when the Sanskrit and Tibetan indicate the meaning 
as “ with his gaze fixed on Him (i.e. the Tathagata) So 
also by a dubious interpretation of sasane (p. 39) she makes 
Yamantaka preach ; anyhow the Tibetan gives the better 
reading sadhane , which should be construed with dvista 0 
to mean “ he is able to keep down those who are inimical to 
the rite In an interesting final chapter she discusses 
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Manjusrfs epithet of pancaclraka and demonstrates curious 
associations -with the Gandharva Pancasikha of the Pali 
canon and with Sanatkumara, Karttikeya and Kama. Her 
remarks throw some light on the early Bodhisattva statues 
which Professor Vogel dealt with in La Sculpture de Mathura , 
and I would add the suggestion that kumdmbhuta , applied 
here to Mahjusri but in other works to other Bodhisattvas, 
may have perhaps meant originally “ being in the eighth of 
the ten Mahayana bhumis ”, which was known as the 
kumdrabhumi (Dasabhumikasutra, p. 71). 

It is much to be wished that Mile. Lalou would use her 
studies of this text to give us an index of rare words occurring 
in it with their Tibetan equivalents. Thus I note the Tibetan’s 
interesting explanation of vrkodara (p. 37) by gsus-pa (gsum-pa 
wrongly in text) hphyan-ba “ having a pendulous stomach ”, 
“ pot-bellied ”. Again, it takes pattacalananivasta and 
pattacalanihd 0 to mean “ vetu de vetements flottants ” 
(pp. 33 and 34, cf. p. 14), but have we not here the rare word 
calam , °aka, °ika, °ikd } a kind of short silk garment or petticoat 
(according to Mem. of the A.S.B., iv, p. 199, the Tibetan 
equivalent is dar-thun) ? Many such words would probably 
reward the inquirer. 

423 . 

2. The Song oe the Lord, Bhagavadgita. Translated, 

with introduction and notes, by Edward J. Thomas, 
M.A., D.Litt. Wisdom of the East Series. 7 x 4, 
pp. 123. London : John Murray, 1931. 

3. Kanjarajayasobhusana of Abhinava Kalidasa. 

Critically edited, with introduction and index, by Embar 
Krishnamacharya. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. xlvii. 10 x 7, pp. xlvii + 270. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1930. 

Of the many translations of the Bhagavadgita into English 
none could be more safely recommended to the ordinary public 
than this one by Dr. Thomas. The wording is agreeable 
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and as clear as the original allows a close translation to be, 
while in matters of scholarship it is up to date. The introduc- 
tion and occasional notes are judicious, and give all the 
information that could reasonably be demanded by the 
general reader. 

The otter boob named above is an eighteenth-century 
imi tation of the Pratdparudrayasobhusana, and is of no interest 
except for its date and for the subject of its panegyric, who 
played a considerable role in the early history of the H.E.I.C. 
in Madras. The claim to critical editing on the title-page is 
not borne out by the text, but the list of contents and indexes 
will be found adequate, should it be desired to look up any 
point in it. 

408 , 437 . E. H. Johnston. 


Inni del Rig-Veda. Religioni dell’India, Vedismo e 
Brahmanesimo. Testi e Dqcumenti per la Storia 
Beela Religioni : 2. Vol. II, Rig-Veda ii-x. Di 

"Valentino Papesso. 7| X 5, pp. ix + 180. Bologna : 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1931. 

The first part of Signor Papesso’s work was reviewed in the 
Journal for April, 1930, p. 4-64, by a different hand. The 
second and final volume contains translations of some ninety 
hymns from books ii to x of the Rigveda. The selection, 
which in general is good and does not always follow the beaten 
track, is governed by the needs of students of the history of 
religions and this perhaps justifies the inclusion of hymns 
such as 4, 27, whose interpretation still remains so doubtful 
as to make their omission from a popular anthology desirable. 
The meaning of this particular hymn depends to a large extent 
on the view taken of the first verse, and, without accepting 
necessarily Sieg’s exegesis, still I do not see how the ordinary 
translation, here followed, which involves taking javdsa as 
if it were jdvaw, can possibly be right. In general, however, 
Signor Papesso, who properly eschews original renderings, 
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shows good judgement in deciding between the views of 
conflicting authorities in the major difficulties, and his 
translation has the great merit of combining literalness with 
intelligibility. But in minor details there are many more 
mistakes than there should be, after making full allowance 
for ordinary human frailty. To cite a few instances, this 
plea excuses slips such as visita “ legato ”, 5, 83, 7, and 
“ aperte ”, 5, 83, 8, the omission of 6, 58, led. or misprints 
such as “ 0 nato fonte ” (for “ forte ”), 2, 28, 8, and “ tredici ” 
(for 53), p. 131, n. 7. But apasah “ opera ”, 2, 28, 5, and 
mahavadhdt “ della grande arma (di lui) ”, 5, 83, 2, suggest a 
certain carelessness about accent, and his judgement seems at 
fault in purvasundm “ delle antiche madri ”, 2, 35, 5, in 
declining to read the now generally accepted hare for the 
Pp.’s hdrah in 10, 53, 11, or in seeing narrative perfects in 
10, 34, 11. Though such defects make the book unsuitable 
for elementary use, they do not seriously affect as a rule the 
general meaning of the translation or impair its value as a 
guide to the religion of the Rigveda. 

291 . E. H. Johnston. 


Pancavim^a-Brahmana. The Brahmana of Twenty-five 
Chapters. Translated by Dr. W. C aland. Bibliotheca 
Indica Work No. 255. 10 x 6|, pp. xxxvi + 661, 

1 illustration. Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1931. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has tardily but most 
successfully atoned for the unsatisfactory edition of the 
Pancavimsa Brahmana issued in 1870-4, by publishing a 
translation of that forbidding text from the pen of Professor 
Caland, whose retirement has abated in no degree his devotion 
to his favourite study. When all allowances are made, it is 
certain that the edition fell far below what could have been 
accomplished at the time when it appeared, and its defects 
have hampered every worker on the Brahmana literature. 
The abstruse character of the ritual which is presupposed 
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by the Brahmana has been another source of difficulty, and 
it is invaluable to have the contents of the text made effectively 
available. Much, of course, must remain obscure, but such 
difficulties affect only minute details, and the student of 
religion may feel confident that the translation gives him 
all that he can ever want. A careful examination has revealed, 
indeed, a number of points on which it is possible to differ 
from Professor Caland, and with these I shall deal elsewhere, 
but such divergences of view are inevitable in the case of 
texts so difficult as the Brahmana. 

In an introduction, brief but rich in matter, the author 
touches on some vital questions of relative chronology of the 
Samaveda texts. It is satisfactory to find that he has definitely 
accepted the arguments of Oldenberg in favour of the priority 
of the Purvarcika of that Yeda to the Uttarareika, and this 
point can be held to be definitely disposed of. Professor 
Caland is inclined to hold (p. xv) that the Uttarareika did not 
exist in the time of the author of the Brahmana, but that the 
chanters drew the verses they wanted directly from the 
RJesamhita, the Uttarareika being composed in later times 
so that there might be available in the order of the sacrifices 
the verses required to be sung. This theory is supported by 
certain facts, especially by the use in three places of sambhdrya 
(xi, 1, 5 ; xvi, 5, 11 ; xviii, 8, 8) denoting verses which have to 
be gathered together ; now in the Uttarareika the verses are 
already collected, so that the reference must be to the Rgveda 
as the source whence the verses are taken. Other passages 
are less decisive, but the Sutras seem to recognize that in 
certain cases verses are to be drawn direct from the Rgveda. 
This evidence, however, does not carry us as far as is suggested. 
It shows that the Rgveda was well known to the Brahmana, 
and that direct use could be made of it. But it does not 
exclude the use of the Uttarareika, and there seems perfectly 
conclusive evidence that the Brahmana knew it. In several 
passages, e.g. xii, 1, 9. 10, we find used the terms pentastichs 
or tristichs without further specification. The . Uttarareika 
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gives ns at once the verses, and we must, therefore, assume 
that something like it was known to the author of the 
Brahmana. Dr. Caland can only suggest that the author 
of the Brahmana allowed a free choice, and that in later 
times the compiler of the Uttararcika fixed the verses, probably 
in accordance with the indications of the Jaimimya Brahmana , 
where the practice is to indicate what verses are to be used 
by giving their opening words. This, it must be confessed, 
is a most improbable hypothesis, and wholly contrary to the 
practice of the Brahmanas. Moreover in xiii, 1, 1, we find 
from the opening words cited that the Brahmana uses verses 
37-9 of Rgveda , ix, 86, in the reverse order, and this is the 
order we find in Sdmaveda , ii, 305-7. Again, in viii, 8, 26 
it is perfectly clear that the Brahmana follows the version of 
Sdmaveda , ii, 62, as against Rgveda viii, 98, 9, and there are 
several other clear cases where the verses used differed in 
reading from the Rgveda . To explain these away by assuming 
that the author of the Brahmana used a different recension 
of the Rgveda from that we now have is much less plausible 
than to hold that he had before him a text virtually equivalent 
to our Uttararcika. There is after all nothing unnatural 
that the author should have used both the Rgveda and the 
Uttararcika, and this simple supposition saves us from 
conjectures which evade completely possibility of confirmation. 

Dr. Caland has investigated the relations of the Pahcavimsa 
and the Jaimimya , with the result that he is inclined to hold 
that the latter is the older text. But the evidence tells in 
the opposite sense. In the Pahcavimsa, xx, 3, 2, there is a 
myth of the securing of control over domestic animals, in 
which failure is ascribed among others to the All-Gods when 
using the marglyava saman, and the Jaimimya , ii, 112, 
ascribes a like myth to Tandya, who, of course, according to 
the tradition is the author of the Pahcavimsa . The almost 
conclusive force of this argument is countered by Dr. Caland 
with the argument that the Pahcavimsa mentions the All-Gods 
as the actors, while in the Jaimimya it is Isana Deva, and the 
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Pancavimsa itself in xiv, 9, 12, brings Rudra into connection 
with the marglyava saman. Hence he suggests that the 
Pancavimsa took over the passage from the Jaimimya , 
replacing the god, of whom its author stood in awe, but 
inconsistently retaining the saman. Rut it is obviously 
much easier to suppose that the Jaimimya borrowed, and 
that it gave the saman to I Sana either because of its connection 
with Rudra in the Pancavimsa or for some chance motive. 
It must be noted that Isana is properly not mentioned by the 
Pancavimsa , for Rudra would normally be expected to be 
able to control cattle, and this may be the reason why the 
All-Gods appear in that text. It is, it may be added, too 
much of a tour de force to explain away Tandya’s name, for 
we really cannot disregard the early tradition associating 
him with the Pancavimsa. Nor is it an argument in favour 
of greater age that the Jaimimya allows the performance of 
rude rites ignored in the Pancavimsa . It is clear that tastes 
in these matters differed ; some schools were willing to deck 
out in Rrahmanical guise barbarous practices ; others were 
more exclusive, and date has nothing in all likelihood to do 
with such questions. The linguistic evidence, on the whole, 
is not in favour of Dr. Caland’s hypothesis, and it seems 
impossible to claim priority for the Jaimimya as we know it 
over the Pancavimsa . But difference of opinion, one is glad 
to note, is only possible because of the real knowledge of the 
two texts which we owe to the tireless energy and deep 
insight of the distinguished author. 

485 . A. Berriedale Keith. 


Bibliography of Sex Rites and Customs. By Roger 
Goodland. 11 x 8J, pp. 752. London : George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1931. £3 3s. 

The scientific study of savage life and of the problems 
which there, as in higher societies, arise from the facts of sex, 
is hampered by the feeling that it touches on the nasty and 
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the indecent. Often there is ample justification for this ; for 
the extravagances and perversions which have been recorded 
by, or have been attractive to, observers of very different 
capacity and purpose, obscure and hinder the acquisition of 
knowledge of an accurate and scientific nature. It is 
unfortunately common to give undue weight to the abnormal 
and the bizarre and the irregular which is tolerated only under 
exceptional conditions, and to forget the great part played in 
social life by the ordinary routine of human relations. 
Scientific anthropology thus suffers from the original taint of 
curiosity and morbidity and from the excessive emphasis 
laid upon the phenomena of special and decadent societies. 
There is ample evidence of the antiquity of religious ritual 
linked with sex which is not always, not necessarily, irreverent 
or indecent. Thus the connection of a prototype of modem 
Saivaism with the cults in vogue in the Indus culture is 
affirmed by Sir John Marshall (see Mohenjodaro , i, pp. vii 
and 52 sqq.) and throughout history, as the literature shows, 
human societies have invested sex with power and with 
mystery and made its facts one source of religious activity. 
In this study the present work will be very valuable. It 
consists of an alphabetical and annotated list of authors who 
have contributed to this subject, with a subject index giving 
cross-references. It appears to be very thorough and accurate, 
and is admirably printed. 

315 . T. C. H. 


Bibliographie Bouddhique (Buddhica : Documents et 
Travaux pour V Etude du Bouddhisme, publies sous la 
direction de Jean Przyluskt. Deuxieme Serie, Docu- 
ments — Tome III). I, Janvier, 1928-Mai, 1929 ; II, 
Mai, 1929-Mai, 1930. pp. 64 and 97 respectively. 

When Jean Przyluski told me at Oxford, 1928, of the project 
he had in mind, together with his aspirations for a more 
intensive, more historical trend in Buddhist studies, I told 
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him, doubtless in indifferent French., that he had brought me 
un rayon de soleil dans un Monde trop obscur. The first fruits 
of this project are now with us, have in part been with us for 
nearly two years. Nor is the sifting of materials yet brought 
up to date. Had it not been for an act of piety, in which 
a fifth of Part II was devoted to a {< Retrospective ” of the 
many writings of Leon Feer, the diary of current works on 
Buddhism might have been brought up to the end of 1930, if 
no further. And, much as I esteem the piety-cum-utility of 
Retrospectives, I trust the editor will impiously refrain from 
publishing any more of them till we can read, in each annual 
issue, notice of works on Buddhist subjects published up to 
the end of the year just ended. This will much increase the 
usefulness of the Bibliography. 

And how great that usefulness is they who are engaged in 
any work referring to Buddhism, be it at first or at second 
hand, should not need to be told. Yet told they need to be- 
And perhaps in France more than elsewhere. There in its 
centre are such known fountain-heads of knowledge on matters 
Buddhistic as Messrs. Finot and Foucher, Sylvain Levi and 
Przyluski, yet within the last few months I have handled 
three or four French works, new or in revised shape, wherein 
all the old cliches about original Buddhism are trotted out, 
with all the decadent sins of Hlnayanism, piled on the shoulders 
of that most maligned man “ le Bouddha ”, just as if (i) a 
world-religion had no history, but were a ready-made, reach- 
me-down article, with no frills, gussets, and tucks added to 
the first garment, and (ii) the study of original Buddhism 
were not, as it is, a very new line of research, but a well- 
trodden field like that of the classics of the iEgean Sea 
tradition. So far as I have seen, anything so crude as the 
statements in those French books, purporting, as they did, 
to be by disinterested students, would, in Germany and this 
country, only be put forward by cc verts ”, propagandizing 
that which, with scanty knowledge, they hold to be the gospel 
of the Sakyamuni. Germany is as yet, in its scholars, holding 
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largely to the Oldenberg tradition, wherein the “ church' 
made ” formula still has too much uninvestigated validity. 
But Germany would at least be forward, as apparently France 
as a whole is not, to consult such a work as this Bibliography 
and watch in its pages the output of new research and 
criticism. They, and Buddhist students everywhere, will 
know that, in M. Przyluski’s words, while Veffectif of the first 
seekers has grown, while “ Oriental Asia 55 is getting ready 
for scientific output, and “ specialization is getting 
accentuated 55 , “ the organization of studies remains 

embryonic Students may be engaged on the same point yet 
ignorant of each other ; immense fields may be lying en 
friche ; for lack of co-ordination energy is being frittered, 
wasted (se gaspille). In this field Renan’s ideal of collaborating 
scholars is hideously absent. We all sit like so many lone 
sramanas, and yet, unlike them, our professed aim is to 
benefit mankind. 

M. Przyluski’s reporting staff in different countries — in 
England it is Mr. G. L. M. Clauson — will by now be known to 
readers of this Journal , and the admirable methods adopted 
in the Bibliography will not be by now, in this belated notice, 
needing to be here set forth. Not least admirable among these 
is that of giving, beneath the notice, with resume, of a new 
book, reference to any worthy criticism on it which has 
appeared. Our gratitude — I know I can use the “ our ” — is 
profound, and we rate the editor as, in Sutta discourse, loJce 
dullabho, hard to find in the world, in that he is “ foremost 
to work a benefit ”, Let us not be the complementary 
dullabhd : “hard to find are they who acknowledge it.” 

304 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Buddhistic Studies. By Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., 
M.A., B.L. 9f X 6£, pp. x + 897, pis. 4. Calcutta 
and Simla : Thacker, Spink and Co., Ltd., 1931. 

It is in a minor way regrettable that this over-massive 
collection should not have been published in three parts in 
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the course of the eight years (is it ?) taken for its pro- 
duction. To a greater degree is it commendable, that there 
should be found a man like Dr. Law, willing to take upon 
himself the financial burden of giving, not to his own 
“ fliegende Blatter 55 only, but to those of many other workers 
in the same field, a more concordant and more permanent 
abiding-place than that of a quarterly journal, or other 
periodical. Of his own four contributions to this volume he 
has let me see three from other publications — I am not sure 
whether the fourth, “ The Buddhist Conception of Mara,” 
has previously appeared. This is, like much else from the 
same pen, the work of the useful secretary, reaching down 
from bookshelves materials (varying in date of composition 
over about a thousand years) needed for his projected work 
by the historian of such a “ conception ”, and greatly is such 
a writer beholden to him. That there is no mention of 
Windisch’s famous monograph is practically to say we have 
here no critical essay, but the critical essayist will be glad to 
have it by him. 

Of other essays which I have not seen before in periodicals 
one by a Jain, K. Prasad Jain, on “ Mahavlra and Buddha ”, 
is written with a denominational desire that his “ Jina ” may 
be shown the better man of the two. It is 66 pages in length, 
and in its own way of no little interest. But it reveals not 
the faintest suspicion in the writer, that what the Jaina 
scriptures tell him, or what the Buddhist scriptures tell him 
may not have really been said by either Jina, Vardhamana, 
or Gotama, respectively. Such a comparison as is given is 
useful, as showing what, when both scriptures took their final 
shapes, was then the orthodox doctrine of either cult ; more 
than that it cannot show. 

Another article which may here appear for the first time 
is one by my esteemed contributor (speaking for the Pali Text 
Society), Dr. M. Nagai, on “ Buddhist Vinaya Discipline”. 
Here we have another slap ; that of the Mahayanist at the 
Hinayanist. This is at the need felt in the Pali scriptures to 
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bhihhhave of the Sakyamuni. “ Such an idea is bom of the 
narrow spirit of the so-called Hlnayana school, and will 
ultimately lead to the death of the spirit of Buddhism.’’ 
The attitude of the modern cultured Japanese Buddhist 
towards this ancient mass of “ canon law ” is of much interest, 
and no one would welcome more than the reviewer a 
critical history of the Buddhist Yinaya from Dr. Nagai, 
when once his edition of the Vinaya Commentary is completed. 

Other articles I have not before seen are two from a member 
of the “ so-called ” Hmayanist Sangha, the Bhiksu Narada, 
whose excellent English almost suggests an English -vert 
under this name. These are on “ Buddhist Philosophy of 
Birth and Death ” and cc Nibbana ”. Here again, in the whole 
outlook, whether Indian philosophy (identified with ‘ £ Esis ” !) 
or cc Christianity ”, or early or scholastic Buddhism be handled, 
the fact that ideas have a history might, for all the writer has 
to say, be non-existent. The first two cultures are swept 
aside ; this is an easy task, when the whole history of them 
is boiled down to a phrase expressing something which the 
writer’s own cult has, in the course of tremendous changes, 
come to see as of no value. That he finds heredity and 
environment insufficient to account for the individuality of 
the individual — the Suttas call it, he might have cited, 
the purisassa indriyavemattatd — is rightly said. A man’s 
individuality is the growth of him in and from his past, a very 
long past ; but it is the growth of him as “ man ”, as purisa, 
purusa , not of the many bodily and mental complexes, which 
have merely been his instruments. “ Not body, not mind,” 
runs the early record of the Sakyamuni’s word, £C is the 
c man ’,” as India called the self, the spirit. But his 
tradition has come (if I may judge his article is true to it) 
to see, in the gandharva, referred to in a Sutta as essential 
to conception, a mere idea : “ exciting impulse,” and not the 
person who is always meant by that word, the unseen person 
coming to quicken the embryo before birth, the “ man ” or 
individual. If he would abandon the study of late Abhi- 
dhamma mediaeval futilities about death, the work of men 
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who had turned from the things their Founder’s world held 
in worth, and study the history of those earlier values, the 
true Indian heritage in Buddhism, he might find things 
opening up to him in a way undreamt of. He would find too, 
that there is a history in Nirvana values, which now he sees not. 

One more article, refreshingly short, not apparently a 
reprint, is in a way the most suggestive of all : “ Wanted : 
a Philosophy of Life . . . ? Buddhism ” by 0. E. Ball. Here 
is appreciation of Mahayana Buddhism as teaching the 
continuance of the “ man ” (not the mere complex or product), 
the naan as of long spiritual being in becoming. He, as the 
Buddhist Jataka words it, Who sees, look you, himself, e'en 
as he wished, so has he come to be, is by his “developing 
will, making his choice, reaching out in that spiritual life 55 
which is that, not of body and mind, but of the man. And 
what he finds we are beginning to want, is not re-enthrone- 
ment of a Buddha-cult — the last thing, I dare to say, the great 
Sakyamuni would wish to see — but a new spiritual leader, 
who could so influence men, even were it for but a day, as to 
“ cause them to think and act like incarnate gods 

Space does not suffer that I do more than mention other 
articles : Dr. G. Grimm on “ Christian Mysticism . . . 
and Buddha’s Doctrine ” ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Asokan study 
and others, or I could say much more. When it is a case of 
external history, as in the contributions on Buddhist history 
in Ceylon by Drs. Geiger and De Silva, there is obviously 
no choice for the writers to be anything but historical ; events 
are the visible and felt expressions of changing values. But 
when it comes to articles on the values themselves, as 
manifested mainly in recorded ideas, then it is, that we are 
shown up in our “ Buddhist studies ” as sluggish in imagina- 
tion, then it is that all the picture is looked upon as flat 
and without perspective. And this volume will go down to 
posterity as containing, together with a great amount of 
interesting research, instances of such flat picture-making. 
403 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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Buddhism in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan : A Reading 

Guide. By Clarence H. Hamilton, Ph.D. pp. 107. 

University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

A handy and nsefnl brochure, giving such outline as is 
possible of the history of Buddhism in these four countries, 
with bibliography, which makes no pretence to be exhaustive, 
by one who was Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Nanking from 1914 to 1927. It follows almost inevitably 
from his location till four years ago, that the information for 
the reader on the last two countries should leave less to be 
desired than that on the first two. I say this with diffidence, 
mindful of the classic remark of a man of Japan after inter- 
viewing Gladstone. And I will only add a word of regret, 
that, in the interval of three years following on his release 
from duties in the Far East, he should, for his bibliography, 
have failed to bring himself abreast of works which had been 
coming out up to the present day. I note, for instance, one 
work only as published in 1930, one in 1928, and two in 1927. 
Nor with the sole exception of the S.B.E. is there light thrown 
for the reader on the great amount of serial research that 
has been turning out from the Press year by year, not only 
since 1927, but for half a century ; no word about the 
S. B. Buddhists , nor the texts and translations of the Pali 
Text Society, save for two detached references of a decade 
ago, no word about dictionaries, no reference to the new 
Paris Buddhist Bibliography, begun a year before this book 
was issued. In the outlined history, too, of Indian Buddhism, 
certain old gaffes are repeated from pioneer works, such as 
the “pork” dish (sukara-maddava) and the foreign 
“ missions ” (! ?) of Asoka. A new edition, cleansed of such 
and brought really up to date, will be a real desideratum. 
247 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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Les Philosophies Indiennes ; les Systemes. Bibliotheque 
fran§aise de Philosophie, nouvelle serie. Par Rene 
Grousset, avant-propos d’OLiviER Lacombe. 8x5, 
Tome I, pp. xviii + 344 ; Tome II, pp. 416. Paris : 
Descl6e de Brouwer et Cie, 1931. Frs. 36. 

I venture to think that no one person should be called 
upon to write single-handed a critical review of a work claiming 
to give a purview of such a subject as this. This is because 
it needs a large portion of a lifetime to master at first hand 
and weigh historically each section of it. I am only fit to 
speak, more than by way of mere exposition, about one short 
section. Others should be called in to help ! But in saying 
this, I am venturing no less on another judgment about the 
whole of this and such works ; no man is competent to deal 
similarly, as author, with the whole of any of them. And for 
the same reason. Speaking with diffidence, I should say the 
present author is at home and expert in the last section only : 
Le Vedanta. Here only does he really C£ handle ” his subject- 
matter as one who knows his way about. Next to this comes 
his treatment of the Upanishads, where is some attempt at 
historic method. True, it is a lean chapter on a great subject 
and, were I expert therein, I should have a bone here and 
there to pick with him ; but, after all, much has been written 
on it, and it was a wise choice to dwell at greater length on 
sections as yet comparatively lacking in scholarly syntheses. 

But it is where he gets at the back of “ Les Systemes ”, 
to the Vedas, to le Bouddhisme ancien, to early Jainism, to 
pre-system Sankhya, that he reveals himself as away from 
home and dependent upon others. And here, of course, I fetch 
up where I am more or less at home. It is doubtful whether 
<c ancient Buddhism ” can be said to be presented with 
discernment by a few scraps of translation, borrowed from 
works by Foucher and Oldenberg, with no evidence of original 
grasp by the author. Oldenberg, fine scholar though he was, 
never, after his initial efforts, found time to give of his best 
in historical criticism to Buddhism. Hence, following him, 
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M. Grousset sees the whole of Pali Buddhism as a flat frontis- 
piece, and cites a Milindapanho as giving us the ce ancient ” 
teaching equally with Suttas which were spoken, as Sayings, 
500 years earlier, were formulated with revisions during the 
next 250 years, and were then strung into Sutta collections 
two centuries and more before they were written. The result 
is, that we get doctrines of later changed monastic values given 
out as the teaching of that most maligned of men, the Sakya- 
muni. Religious teacher to the Many, not maker, Dieu merci , 
of a ec system ”, he, whose first public monition was to echo 
the Upanishadic call to “ seek the Self ”, and whose second 
monition to his first helpers was a caveat lest they should, 
in mere body and mind, see the Self who was valuing 
these — he is written down, as before, so here once more, 
as a champion of the non-existence of the self and as the 
pedantic compiler of a one-sided view of causation, foisted 
later upon his real teaching. It is, after all, a very new subject 
in the history of religious values, this “ ancient Buddhism ” ; 
the Pali materials are even now not yet fully to hand. And 
the immature ill-digested pronouncements of a few eminent 
pioneers required careful checking before being grafted on to 
a brand new review of Indian philosophies. Cinderella is 
still among the cinders ! 

Now should come the turn of a reviewer doing justice, as 
relief to this grumble, to the latter half of this work, to 
Madhyamika, Vijnanavada, Vedanta. Yet might he too grouse 
a little at the absence of an index, and at the want of symmetry 
in the presentation, different in each volume, of the contents. 
507. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

Paradise Quest : A Naturalist’s Experiences in New 
Guinea. By Lee S. Crandall. 8J x 6, pp. xvii + 
226, 52 illustrations. New York and London : Scribner 
and Sons, 1931. 10s. 6d. 

In this interesting record of a search, under great difficulties 
in regard to food and transport, for birds of paradise in New 
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Guinea, the Curator of Birds from the New York Zoological 
Park has put together some valuable information for the 
general reader. Mr. Crandall returned to New York the proud 
possessor of some <e forty birds of paradise, alive and happy, 
with two hundred lesser relatives ”. In the course of his 
expedition to remote parts of the island, the writer gleaned 
some interesting information regarding local customs. Here, 
as elsewhere, the pouri-pouri (magic) worker uses his powers 
through the nail-parings, hair, or other portions of his victim. 
Death may be caused to an enemy by sending a snake to 
visit him, and the penalty is certain, whether the snake be 
of a poisonous or entirely harmless variety. 

The description of the birds of paradise and the methods 
adopted for catching them will be of interest to the student 
of natural history ; and the book contains sufficient anthro- 
pological data to be attractive to a wider public. Interesting 
parallels with primitive practices in India will be noted, in 
connection with spirit worship, and the special importance of 
certain trees, such as the Pandanus odoratissimus. 

The illustrations are excellent and numerous, but the writer 
has unfortunately omitted both an index and a map, which 
would have added much to the value of the work. These 
omissions might perhaps be made good in the next edition. 
459 . R. E. E. 


An Account of Tibet : The Travels of Ippolito Desideri 
of Pistoia, S.J., 1712-1727. With an Introduction by 
C. Wessels, S.J. Edited by Filippo De Filippi. 
8| x 5|, pp. xviii -f 475, pis. 17, 1 map. London : 
Routledge and Sons, 1932. £1 5s. 2d. 

The publication of this record left by the Italian Jesuit 
Father, Desideri, was long overdue. Puini and Wessels filled 
a part of the gap, but now we have a practically full account 
and an English translation. Italian writers, including the 
editor of this work, blame writers of other nationalities, 
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especially British, for failing to appreciate — and in some 
cases for misrepresenting — the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who visited Tibet during the seventeenth and first half of 
the eighteenth century. But the blame must to some extent 
rest with themselves for their delay in making the documents, 
left by these early travellers, known to the outside world. 
As long as manuscripts are hidden in Rome, Pistoia, or 
other places, and even when such excerpts as are published 
are available only in a limited edition in Italian, speculation 
remains active, and she is a dangerous busybody. 

Desideri’s record of Tibet is fuller than that left by any 
of his fellow missionaries. Well-educated, industrious, and 
resourceful, he amassed a large store of information during 
the six years that he spent in the country. To his own life 
and adventures his references are, on the whole, brief. In 
August, 1715, with Father Freyre he left Leh and travelled 
via the Tsang-po Valley route to Lhasa. A Mongol chief’s 
widow was taking his troops from western Tibet to Lhasa, 
and permitted them to travel in her train, showing them 
much kindness. They arrived at the capital in March, 1716. 

Freyre left, almost immediately, for India, but Desideri 
remained. He received kind treatment from La-tsang Khan 
— styled Cinghes-Khang in the record — who commanded the 
Oelot forces in Tibet and ruled the country. Studying hard, 
he wrote a book in Tibetan controverting the Tibetan religion, 
and preaching Christianity. This venture he presented to his 
patron in public audience on the 6th January, 1717. The 
latter, after examining the book, proposed that, in accordance 
with Tibetan custom, a public disputation should, later on, 
be held between Desideri and the Tibetan lamas. He further 
arranged for the Jesuit to study in the monasteries of Ra-mo- 
che and Se-ra, that he might learn the other side of the case. 
But during the following December a revolution broke out, 
La-tsang Khan was killed, and Desideri fled to Tak-po, eight 
days’ journey south-east of Lhasa. Except for a few months 
at a later period, he did not return to the capital until April, 
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1721, when he left Tibet for good, as the authorities in Rome 
decided that the Tibet mission field should be worked by the 
Capuchins. 

The main part of the report is devoted to a general descrip- 
tion of the country and people, and especially to the religion. 
Present-day statements of Sikkimese and other Tibetans 
receive confirmation in its pages. The former always claim 
that their jurisdiction, used to extend as far as Titaliya in the 
plains of India. Desideri, in effect, confirms this, writing of 
it as “ bordering on the south-west with Nagrakata, Haldibari, 
and Purnea ”. Sikkim is described as a feudatory paying 
tribute at each New Year to Lhasa. Then, as now, the 
Abors, etc., prevented Tibetans from passing through their 
territories. And it is of interest to note that Kuti (Nya-nam), 
the Tibetan outpost that lies comparatively close to the 
Gurkha capital, had been, shortly before Desideri’s time, 
“ subject to the Raja of Kattmandu ”, but was subsequently 
brought under Lhasa. 

In discussing Tibetan qualities our author notes that 
“their memory is good, and they are clever, kindly, and 
courteous by nature, good craftsmen, active, and extremely 
industrious A good characterization as far as it goes, far 
nearer the truth than the depreciation of many later travellers. 

But the chief concern of this intelligent priest was with 
the religion that he had come to conquer. Temples and 
chapels, cho-tens and prayer-wheels, and many features of 
monastic life come under his observant eye and his somewhat 
prolix pen. He describes many of the Hells, the hot, the cold, 
and the other varieties. On the Tibetan system of religious 
contemplation he has something to say, but much more on 
the doctrine of transmigration, regulated by the good and 
evil deeds of previous lives, the basis on which the Tibetan 
religion is built. Finding here a clear denial of the existence 
of a Supreme Being, he combats it with all the strength at 
his command. So vast and complex is the structure of what 
many Westerners call Lamaism— a term disliked by the 
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Tibetans themselves — that he cannot fight it all. But among 
other doctrines he does contest that of the Void (tong-pa-nyi). 

Naturally enough there are cracks in the knowledge of two 
hundred years ago. He cannot say what is the place in India 
that Tibetans name Dor-je-ten. He opines that “ it appears 
to be the town of Patna, or some other place not far from 
Benares ”. Even Professor Puini and the editor of this work 
can do no more than guess at three places. One supposed it 
by now to be general knowledge that Dor-je-ten is Bodh Gaya. 

To the Abors Desideri refers as Lho-pa , i.e. the Southerners. 
Nowadays this name is applied to the Bhutanese, while the 
Abors and cognate tribes are known as Lo-pa , the colloquial 
form of gLen-pa, which means “ stupid and ignorant 

But the most surprising gap of all appears when, as we 
read, we realize that Desideri, while aware that the Tibetan 
religion came from India, did not know that it was derived 
from Buddhism. Sa-kya Tup-pa, one of the Tibetan names 
for Buddha, is referred to as the “ Legislator ”, but neither 
Buddha nor Buddhism are mentioned anywhere in his pages. 

The route map and the illustrations are good ; there is a 
bibliographical index and a special bibliography for the 
Desideri manuscripts, a general index, and another for 
Tibetan words. A long and careful collection of notes explains 
and bring up to date many of the subjects raised in the record 
of this early pioneer. 

539. Charles Bell. 


Trails to Inmost Asia : Five years of Exploration with the 
Boerich Central Asian Expedition. By George N. 
Roerich. 9| x 6|, pp. xx + 504, 151 illustrations and 
1 map. Newhaven : Yale University Press ; London : 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 34s. 

The chief object of the Roerich Central Asian Expedition 
was to make a pictorial record of the lands and peoples of 
inner Asia, and to this end some 500 paintings by the leader 
of the expedition, Professor Nicholas Roerich, were brought 
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back. As illustrations to the present volume, several of these 
have been reproduced. A second object was to survey the 
possibilities of further archaeological exploration ; and a third 
was to collect ethnological and linguistic material, work for 
which Mr. George Roerich’s wide linguistic attainments well 
qualified him. The expedition reached Darjeeling in 
December, 1923. The whole of 1924 was spent in Sikkim in 
preparation and in mastering the spoken language. In 1925 
the members proceeded to Kashmir, and in August of that 
year started on the long and arduous, and often perilous, 
journey that occupied nearly three years, ending with their 
entry into Sikkim in May, 1928, and of which the present 
volume contains a brief but interesting record. 

The route followed was a circuitous one. From Gulmarg 
the party travelled by the Zoji pass to Dras and Leh, and 
thence northward over the Karakorum pass and down the 
Karakash valley to Khotan, where they were to experience 
the first obstruction raised by the Chinese authorities, 
involving more than two months’ delay. They moved on 
via Kashgar and Aksu to Karashahr, thence intending to 
diverge northwards through the T’ien-shan to Urumchi, but 
they were held up at Khoton-sumbul and had to return to 
Karashahr and go round by Toksun. After spending a few 
weeks at Urumchi, where they had to deal with the despotic 
governor of Sin-kiang, Yang Tseng-hsin, they crossed 
Dzungaria on telengas to Zaisan, and sailed down the Irtish 
to Omsk, whence they railed through southern Siberia to 
Verkhne-UcLinsk, and then motored south to the capital of 
Mongolia, known to Europeans as Urga, but to the 
Mongolians as Ikhe-kuren or Ikhe-kiira, the £C Great 
Monastery ”. Here six or seven months were spent in 
organization for the more hazardous parts of the journey, 
across the Gobi and the highlands of Tibet. The halt was 
also utilized for collecting a mass of information, summarized 
in chapter vii. Here we have a valuable historical and 
descriptive account of this remarkable city, its buildings and 
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institutions, including the museum, the great treasure of 
which is a complete set of the Tanjiir printed in Mongolian, 
its religious and cultural life, embracing interesting comments 
on the spread of the halacaJcra doctrine. We are introduced 
even to the packs of ravenous and ferocious dogs that infest 
the city, and not only devour the dead, but sometimes 
attack the living. From Urga to Y um-beise -kiiren on the 
northern fringe of the Gobi, the expedition struggled through 
on Dodge cars, the extrication of which from sands, gravel, 
and rocky ravines seems to have occupied the best part of 
twelve days. Motors had to be discarded for camels. Crossing 
the desert and lesser intervening ranges, where brigand 
bands kept them continually on the alert, they visited the 
deserted castle of Ja Lama on a ridge of the Baga Ma-tzu- 
shan ; and the occasion is taken (chapter xi) to relate many 
details of the life of this extraordinary militant monk, who 
so long inspired terror throughout the land. 

In May, 1927, they reached An-hsi, whence they proceeded 
through the Nan-shan mountains, via Shih-pao-ch c eng, on 
to the Tsaidam and across the high uplands of Tibet, known 
as chang-thang, to Chu-na-khe near Nag-chu. In this vicinity 
they were detained in the most unjustifiable manner, through 
the six winter months of 1927-8, under conditions of extreme 
hardship, losing nearly all their baggage-animals from want 
of food and the severe cold — the thermometer sinking at one 
time to — 50° Centigrade, and at least two of the party becoming 
gravely ill. The calm fortitude with which they endured 
this treatment merits high praise, and we may well marvel 
that Mrs. Roerich should have been able to bear such trial. 
The enforced stay in these parts has enabled the author to 
give an important description of the Hor-pas, including an 
account of the primitive Bon religion, and of the sacred books, 
of which he made a complete collection comprising some 300 
volumes. Interesting items of information have also been 
furnished about the Torgots, Khoshuts, Goloks, and other 
tribes. Among the collections made on these uplands were 
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objects in brass and other metals, the animalistic style of 
which is shown to be related to that of ancient Scythian 
and Siberian antiquities, thus attesting, in the author’s view, 
the survival in northern and north-eatern Tibet of the old 
central Asian nomad art. The subject is one of some scientific 
interest, in that it opens up a vista of an ancient, pre-Buddhist, 
nomad culture that may have extended from Korea in the 
east to the Carpathians in the west. At Nag-chu they 
witnessed the burning of the torma two days before the Tibetan 
New Year’s day, a ceremony which bears some striking 
analogies to the holi festival of northern India. 

At last, in March, 1928, they were permitted to continue 
their journey, not by the route they had intended, but by a 
very roundabout way, leading westward through the region 
of the great lakes as far as Ting-ri-lam-tsho, then south and 
south-eastward to Saga-dzong and Kampa-dzong and over 
the Sepo-la into the Lachen valley of Sikkim. The enforce- 
ment of this route, however, led to one of the most striking 
discoveries of the expedition, namely, the megalithic monu- 
ments of Do-ring some thirty miles south of the Pang-gong- 
tsho-cha lake, consisting of alignments of eighteen rows, 
running east and west, of erect stone slabs, with a cromlech 
of menhirs arranged more or less in a circle at the western 
end of each. The menhirs are vertical, with a crude stone 
table or altar in front of them. At the eastern extremity of 
the alignment is the figure of an arrow laid out in stone slabs, 
with the point towards the alignment. The arrow is an 
important symbol in the ancient nature (sun or lightning) 
cult of Tibet, so that these monuments, the object of which 
is quite unknown to the modern inhabitants, were perhaps 
dedicated to the cult of the sun. It is an interesting and 
suggestive fact that most of. these megaliths were found along 
the great pilgrim route leading towards Manasarovar and 
Mount Kailasa. 

The illustrations have been well produced, and the index 
is useful ; but the want of a map on a larger scale, showing 
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the position of every place mentioned in the book, will be 
felt by many readers ; and strange spelling of names may 
be noticed. 

456 . C. E. A. W. 0. 


Annual Report op the Archaeological Survey op India, 
1926-27. Edited by Sir J. Marshall. 13-| x 10|, 
pp. xiii -f 250, pis. 48. Calcutta : Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, 1930. £2 Os. 6d. 
Annual Report, 1927-28. Edited by H. Hargreaves. 
13 J x 10|, pp. xiii + 206, pis. 57. Same publishers, 
1931. £1 6s. 6d. 

The outstanding feature of the Director-General's Report 
for 1926-27 is his survey of the Indus culture at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. It is preliminary to what we may expect 
to learn this year from his monumental work on the subject, 
but most valuable in giving a summary of the general 
conclusions and in enumerating and emphasizing the many 
points on which archaeologists and ethnologists are asking 
questions. It is no longer Indo -Sumerian but Indus culture. 
Its relation to Mesopotamia is that of commercial intercourse. 
This leaves its origin still a complete problem, but it has 
been found to extend far beyond India proper, and cannot 
be considered peculiarly Indian. There is already much 
evidence to be digested, the animals, pottery, writing, art, 
disposal of the dead, skeletal remains, and much more. 
Besides this there are detailed accounts of the excavations 
by several scholars. 

Further excavations at Taxila are also described by the 
Director, whose place for the time (on account of his special 
work on the Indus culture) has been taken by Mr. H. 
Hargreaves. The temple at Paharpur in Eastern Bengal 
shows Buddhist work being superseded by Brahmanical, and 
in both volumes we learn of the laying bare of the monasteries 
of Nalanda. Y. A. Smith's identifications of Buddhist sites 
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seem to be vanishing. Saheth is still $ravasti, and at Kasia 
the Nirvana stupa and the Matha Kuar chapel have been 
restored by two Burmese gentlemen. At Nagarjunikonda 
in the Guntur District we seem to find the Buddhists of Ceylon 
combining with the followers of Nagarjuna. 

Important excavations at Pagan are recorded by 
M. Duroiselle, and the puzzling Pyu language is discussed. 
In some cases we should like more evidence. Two tablets 
are said to have Gotama Buddha with “no doubt ” Maitreya 
on his right hand and Avalokitesvara on his left. But is the 
statement that the latter’s appearance “as an attendant of 
the Buddha in company with Maitreya or alone is not 
unknown ” the only reason for this identification ? The 
Bodhisattva Maitreya “in monastic garb with little or no 
distinction from Gotama ” is said to be fairly common in 
Burma. Is this what the present Buddhists say ? They are 
scarcely good authorities for the “Northern” Buddhism of 
Pagan. And does this really settle the identification of the 
present tablets ? 

250 , 514. E. J. Thomas. 


The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from 
the Sanskrit, with an outline of the philosophy of the 
Upanishads and an annotated bibliography, by R. E. 
Hume. Second edition, revised, with a list of recurrent 
and parallel passages by G. C. 0. Haas. 9x6, pp. xvi 
+ 588. London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 155. 

Dr. Hume’s translation is well known for its excellence, 
and as standing almost alone in its soundness and faithful 
adherence to the text. In this edition the translation has 
undergone revision. The striking statement in the Aitareya 
Upanishad that “in the beginning” there was “no other 
blinking thing whatever ” has disappeared, and now we find 
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“ winking ”. Even so, this close adherence to the Sanskrit 
idiom does not seem adequate in English. 

Some of the rather dogmatic utterances of the first edition 
in the Outline are repeated, and would be all the better for 
some evidence. We are told that of a person after death 
“ only his karma , or effect of work, remains over ”. This is 
not only given as Upanishadic teaching, but it is said to be 
“ out and out the Buddhist doctrine It is true that Rhys 
Davids once said that “ the only link that they (the Buddhists) 
acknowledge between the two beings (in the one existence 
and in the next) who belong to the same series of Karma is 
the Karma itself Has Dr. Hume any better evidence for 
his statement than this ? He also finds Buddhist influence 
in linguistic features, as if the Upanishadic authors could not 
have got them without reference to Buddhist texts. It is 
also curious that all the influence is assumed to be exercised 
by the Buddhists, and yet he gives the usual date assigned 
to the Upanishads as just prior to the rise of Buddhism. 

The chief addition to this edition is Dr. Haas’s valuable 
collection of recurrent and parallel passages, which include 
the Bhagavadgitd. 

277 . E. J. Thomas. 


The Bilingual Formosan Manuscripts. By Dr. N. 
Murakami, Professor at the Imperial University of 
Taihoku, Formosa. 7J X 5, pp. 49. 1930. 

Dr. Murakami has done a useful piece of work in compiling 
this little collection of bilingual manuscripts obtained from 
native tribes in the island of Formosa. Their subject-matter, 
unfortunately, is of no particular interest. The documents 
are merely deeds relating to the transfer of property. They 
throw no light on the systems of land-tenure that may have 
existed among the aboriginal tribes, for it is obvious that the 
people who used these documentary forms had already 
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abandoned their old customs at least to the extent of accepting 
Chinese land-law. The deeds are practically identical in form 
and phraseology with those which are still in common use 
throughout China. Nevertheless the bilingual documents 
of which Dr. Murakami has given us a selection are decidedly 
interesting from a linguistic and ethnological point of view. 
The two languages in which they are written are Chinese 
and a language spoken up to a comparatively recent date by 
a tribe that did not altogether shun contact with the 
more civilized colonists or invaders, whether Chinese or 
European. 

The Dutch came into friendly touch with these people 
during their occupation of the island from 1624 to 1661, and 
opened schools in which native youths were taught to write 
their own language phonetically in Roman script. Apparently 
they had no written language of their own, and Chinese was 
still to them either an unknown tongue or was much too 
difficult for them to acquire. It was about the year 1636 that 
the Dutch opened a school at Sinkan and began to teach the 
Western alphabet to seventy youths. Some of these or later 
pupils proceeded so far with their studies as to learn the 
Dutch language, and it appears that half a century after the 
Dutch had been turned out of Formosa by the famous pirate 
(or patriot) Cheng Ch c eng-kung (Jtj$ Jft), usually known 
as Koxinga, there were Formosan natives who could still 
speak the Dutch language and read Dutch books. (The 
authority for this is the Jesuit father De Mailla, who visited 
Formosa in 1714.) The latest of the extant bilingual 
documents is dated 1813. By far the greater number, 
however, belong to the Ch'ien-Lung reign (1736-95). After 
that time, Chinese influence seems to have finally crushed 
what remained of Dutch culture. 

As Dr. Murakami is careful to point out, it has long been 
known to Western students that during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the Roman alphabet was used by 
some of the Formosan natives for the purpose of writing their 
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own language phonetically, and lie mentions by name the 
various British and other scholars who observed and reported 
this fact. During a short visit to Formosa about the year 
1909 I was myself shown, by the Japanese Governor-General 
of the island, a small collection of documents so written. 

Dr. Murakami quotes a passage from the Chinese 
Topography of Formosa, published in 1747, which shows that 
the Chinese had already observed, with considerable interest, 
that the natives used the script of the “ red-haired 
barbarians ”. It describes how they wrote from left to right, 
not in vertical lines as the Chinese did, and it refers to their 
use of goose-quill pens. Extracts from one of the local 
Topographies are also to be found in the T'u-shu-chi-cFeng, 
where similar information is given, together with a good deal 
more relating to the customs of the island barbarians H). 
We are there told, for example, that these barbarians had no 
surnames, no knowledge of the calendar or of their own ages, 
recognized no relatives except parents, did not observe the 
cult of ancestors, and thought more of their daughters than 
of their sons. This last characteristic was due to the fact that 
on marriage a son left the paternal home for good, and went 
to live in the house of his wife’s family. Daughters, on the 
other hand, were a permanent asset. Needless to say, it is 
precisely the other way round in China, where boys are 
valued more than girls because it is only through boys that 
the family maintains its existence as such. Evidently in 
Formosa there were, and presumably still are, traces of 
matriarchy. Such facts as these suffice to show that the 
“ aboriginal ” tribes of Formosa had nothing in common 
with the Chinese. The weight of evidence seems to point 
to the probability that they came from the Philippines or 
some of the neighbouring parts of the South Seas, and 
probably their languages belonged to Malayan or Indonesian 
groups. The language of the bilingual documents, like the 
other languages now spoken by the untamed natives of the 
hills of Formosa, seems to have been polysyllabic and toneless. 

JRAS. JULY 1932 . >' 46 
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Had it possessed tones, the Dutch alphabet would have 
been of very little use to the natives. 

When the island passed under the rule of the Manchu 
emperors efforts were made, at first with only moderate 
success, to civilize the natives — that is to say, to convert 
them to an acceptance of Chinese culture ; and schools were 
established with this end in view. There is a brief reference 
to this process in the T‘u-shu-chi-ch c eng : ^ |^j ^ ff£ g| 

mm 

It was during the period of Chinese ascendancy, from the 
reign of K £ ang-Hsi onwards, that legal documents such as 
those collected in this little book began to be written in two 
languages, Chinese and tribal, the tribal being always written 
in the Western alphabet. Probably in most cases no one but 
the scribe himself (who was often, doubtless, a professional 
Chinese writer) could read the Chinese version. 

The Formosan hill-tribes still, of course, possess languages 
of their own, but there seems to be no doubt that the language 
in which the bilingual documents is written is extinct. It 
disappeared because the tribes which spoke it gradually 
came to adopt the Chinese language as well as Chinese customs, 
and to abandon their own. In Dr. Murakami’s words : 
“ During long years of the Chinese rule the natives who stayed 
among them became civilized and adopted the language of 
their rulers, while those who took to the hills were merged in 
the savage tribes. Thus their language came to be entirely 
forgotten.” 

Dr. Murakami closes by expressing the hope, which the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society will share, that ££ a thorough study of 
all the known Formosan manuscripts, with the bilingual 
documents as a key, will enable us to understand this forgotten 
language ”. 

482 . 
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Creative Energy. Being an introduction to tlie study of 
the Yih King , or Book of Changes, with translations 
from the original text, by I. Mears and L. E. Mears. 
7J X 4f, pp. xxiv + 239, 7 illustrations. London : 
John Murray, 1931. 6s . * 

There may be a public that will find pleasure in, and 
perhaps even derive some spiritual or other consolation from, 
a perusal of this book ; and the frequent references to and 
parallels with Biblical literature may possibly be of some 
interest, if not of great value, to missionaries in the Far 
East. It is not, however, a book which is likely to find many 
readers among the members of the Royal Asiatic Society or 
among serious students of Chinese classical literature. 

The authors seem to believe (see Foreword, p. xiii) that 
they ec have been permitted to assist toward the discovery 
of some of its secrets ” (i.e. the secrets of the Yih King or 
I Ching) and “ partially to reveal them ” in the pages of their 
book ; but it is to be feared that Western students who seek 
illumination from Messrs. Mears on the subject of that 
venerable classic will be sadly disappointed. 

The books to which the authors express special indebtedness 
for help in the translation and interpretation of the I Ching 
constitute a curious list. They are Williams’s Chinese- 
English Dictionary, Wieger’s Dictionary of Ancient and 
Modem Chinese Written Characters, Gaskell’s Dictionary of 
Sacred Language , and the Bible ! It seems almost incredible, 
but it is nevertheless the fact, that their pages contain no 
mention of, far less expressions of indebtedness to, any of 
their English and other European predecessors in the study 
of the I Ching . As there is no mention of James Legge (whose 
translation and elaborate discussion and interpretation of the 
classic are contained in The Sacred Boohs of the East, vol. xvi), 
it is hardly necessary to say that nothing whatever is said of 
the Latin translation of Pere Regis and his collaborators a 
hundred years ago, or of the French translations of Philastre 
(1885 and later) and De Harlez (1895). McClatchie, whose 
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interpretation of the classic was severely handled by Legge, 
produced his translation, such as it was, as long ago as 1876 ; 
and Dr. Edkins (in this Journal , Vol. XVI, Part iii) and H. J. 
Allen (in his Early Chinese History , chapter viii) are only two 
of many English writers whom the authors of this book, 
whether through ignorance or through design, totally ignore. 
German students — such as Richard Wilhelm, to name one 
only — also seem to have had no existence for Messrs. Mears. 

The voluminous works of Chinese commentators are 
briefly referred to, but their views are not discussed in such 
a way as to suggest that Messrs. Mears have studied them at 
first hand. Nothing whatever is said of the labours of 
Ou-yang Hsiu (gfc % jgf) of the Sung dynasty, whose book is 
described by a living Chinese scholar (Dr. Hu Shih) as “ perhaps 
the best and most courageous work of higher criticism on the 
Boole of Change that historical scholarship has ever produced ”, 

In view of Messrs. Mears’ apparent failure to acquaint 
themselves with the work done by Chinese and European 
translators and commentators, it is not surprising to find 
that they also ignore the labours of Japanese scholars. They 
have nothing to say of the treatise by ^ Sf \ of which 
a translation from Japanese into Chinese was published by 
Hi W tiS i n 1925. Even the very accessible and useful little 
work published in English by the well-known Japanese scholar, 
D. T. Suzuki (A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy ), 
which has some interesting paragraphs on the I Ching , finds 
no mention. 

Perhaps Messrs. Mears would say that they refrained from 
mentioning any of their predecessors because they found 
nothing of any value in their translations or commentaries, 
and that in their opinion the painstaking work of such men as 
Legge was thrown away. Even if it is their sincere belief 
that they alone of all European, Japanese, and Chinese 
students of the I Ching have found the clue to its true 
interpretation, they should at least have devoted some space 
to a reasoned examination of their predecessors’ work, and 
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to a statement of their reasons for dissenting from many 
learned European and other students of Chinese classical 
literature and some of the profoundest scholars that China 
herself has ever produced. 

Phrases like “ the sages of old 55 (p. 128) are lacking in 
scholarly precision, and when the said sages are quoted as 
teaching that “ Creative Energy and the substances which it 
energises are unceasingly generated by the unfathomable 
Spirit of God 55 specific references to the books or passages 
in which these and similar teachings are preserved would be 
advantageous. 

No uniform system of the transliteration of Chinese names 
seems to have been adopted, and this is one of many features 
of the book which suggest doubts as to whether Messrs. Mears 
have made their translations direct from the Chinese text 
or through the medium of other translations. As to their 
claim that their translations are literal, I think that if a new 
edition of their book is called for they would render a service 
to the cause of sound scholarship if they would give, as 
marginal notes to all the passages they have translated, exact 
references to the translations of the same passages by Legge, 
or — if they prefer it — precise indications as to where the 
passages can be found in the Chinese text. 

I have referred above to Dr. Hu Shih. In his book, the 
English version of which is called The Development of the 
Logical Method in Ancient China , he emphasizes the importance 
of the I Ching as containing “ most of the basic doctrines of 
the Confucian logic He also declares his adherence to the 
well-known theory (not, apparently, considered worthy of 
mention by Messrs. Mears) that the famous diagrams of the 
I Ching “ were originally the word-signs of a now-extinct 
language which was used in ancient China before the invention 
of the ideographic language 

Nor do Messrs. Mears discuss or refer to the discovery of 
Leibniz (who acquired his knowledge of the I Ching through 
a French missionary, Pere Bouvet) that the Eight Diagrams 
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were the numbers 7 to 0, and the Sixty-four Diagrams the 
numbers 63 to 0, written in a binary notation. Mr. Arthur 
Waley, who had a valuable note on the subject in the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies (vol. ii, pt. 1, 1921, p. 165), 
remarks that “ although this fact about the diagrams was 
known in the seventeenth century, no subsequent com- 
mentator, either Chinese or European, appears to have 
mentioned it It must be assumed that Messrs. Mears were 
unacquainted with the discovery or did not think it worth 
discussing. 

Confucius in a well-known story said that if an extension 
of life were granted to him he would devote himself to a 
prolonged study of the 1 Ching and “ might then escape falling 
into great error ”. It seems regrettable that Messrs. Mears 
did not take the hint and devote a longer time than they 
did to the study of this difficult Chinese classic before under- 
taking the work of translation and interpretation. M. Mohl, 
who published Pere Regis’s translation, told Dr. Legge that 
he liked the I Ching because he came to it <tf out of a sea of 
mist ” and found “ solid ground It may be doubted whether 
the authors of this book had succeeded in emerging from the 
“ sea of mist ” when they decided to put pen to paper. 

476 . R. P. J. 

The Documents of Iriki : Illustrative of the Develop- 
ment of the Feudal Institutions of Japan. Trans- 
lated and edited by K. Asakawa. (Yale Historical 
Publications.) 10 x 7, pp. xvi + 441 + HO. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1929. £1 15s. 

This is the most valuable and representative collection of 
primary sources so far made available in English for the study 
of Japanese feudalism. It is the work of Dr. K. Asakawa, 
who is an Assistant Professor of History in Yale University, 
and combines a thorough scholarship in the history of his own 
country with a wide knowledge of the European feudal age. 
With keen discrimination he has selected from the vast mass 
of records available in Japanese for the study of Japanese 
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feudalism, a series eminently suited to the needs of the 
European reader whose interest in the subject is mainly for 
purposes of comparison. The collection is at once minute 
in detail and comprehensive in its range, for the documents all 
deal with a small and very secluded district in the south-west 
of the island of Kyushu, but this district was held by a single 
baronial line almost throughout the feudal epoch, and the 
documents, which date from 1135 to 1870, form a body of 
sources justly claimed by the editor to be “coeval with the 
whole of the feudal history of the nation 59 . And, as 
Dr. Asakawa further claims, “the evolution of local institu- 
tions revealed by this material is fairly typical of the 
development of feudal Japan as a whole.” 

There is a well-written introduction, and also a “ summary 
of points ”, a syllabus in note form with references by number 
to particular documents, suitable for a seminar class, but 
rather too terse and bald for a published work, especially as 
it is in this “ summary of points ” and not in the introduction, 
that Dr. Asakawa develops those themes of general 
characterization and comparison with the West which are 
likely to be of most interest to the non-specialist reader. 
The summary of points reveals, in spite of its questionnaire 
style, deep thought on all the chief problems of feudalism, 
whether Japanese or not, and Dr. Asakawa excuses himself 
from fuller exposition of his own views by asserting that his 
intention is above all to present students with a source-book 
from which they can draw their own conclusions. Never- 
theless, we may be permitted a certain disappointment at 
not hearing more of the conclusions of Dr. Asakawa. 

The earliest of the documents together with the editor’s 
commentary show us the great Shimadzu sho or tax-free 
private domain in southern Kyushu, belonging to the Konoe 
family of the court nobility, and its shiki or “ offices ” — land 
agency, tenancy, local constabulary, and the like. It was on 
the possession of such shiki by the military families outside 
the ring of the privileged court nobility that Japanese 
feudalism was originally based. By 1197, as Dr. Asakasa 
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points out, £tf in all parts of the country, not excepting 
Shimadzu, a large part of the shiki relating to arable land 
had been either vested in or seized by private warriors, who 
had everywhere come to assume a dominant place in the local 
society ; and, what was more, these warriors had allied 
themselves by ties of vassalage with the followers of the great 
military family, first of the Taira, latterly of the Minamoto.” 

Thus power gradually passed from the court nobility filling 
the posts of the imperial civil administration, copied from 
China, into the hands of the provincial military families 
which grouped themselves according to feudal ties. In 
1247 a certain Shibuya Jo-shin was made jito (land steward) 
of the section of the Shimadzu sho in the Iriki district, and 
founded the house which continued there for over six 
centuries, in vassalage from the end of the fourteenth century 
to the Shimadzu family, the lords of Satsuma. 

Out of the 253 documents comprised in this collection, 
eighty-eight date from the Kamakura epoch, and these are 
specially interesting as showing how much the feudalism of 
that period differed from the elaborate structure of Tokugawa 
times, more familiar to Europeans from its persistence into 
the nineteenth century. In the Kamakura period subinfeuda- 
tion and promogeniture are not yet in evidence ; the barons 
are nearly all direct vassals ( go-ke-nin ) of the shogun, and 
divide their fiefs at will among their children, each son 
becoming likewise a direct vassal ; women might hold fiefs, 
performing their military duties by proxy, and in the 
administration of justice the principle of judgment by peers 
emerges. But these features of Kamakura feudalism 
disappeared for the most part in the prolonged civil wars of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; it was then that the. 
later type with its ranking and superimpositions of fiefs 
became normal, to be elaborated into a system of national 
administration by Iyeyasu, after the re-establishment of 
central control. 
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G-. F. Hudson. 
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Journal op the Pan jab University Historical Society. 

Vol. I, Part I. April, 1932. 

We are glad to welcome the first number of this Journal . 
The Panjab University Historical Society incorporates the 
old Panjab Historical Society, founded in 1910, and the 
editorial preface to the new Journal gives a sketch of its 
twenty-one years’ career, its decline, and its final merger 
last winter in the younger Society. The temporary weakening 
of the “ lay ” interest in history is probably due in the main 
to the absorbing appeal of politics at the present time. The 
first issue of the new Journal contains several articles of 
interest. Principal Garrett, to whom the school of history 
in the Punjab owes so much, has a graphic account of the 
trial of Bahadur Shah, the last of the Delhi Kings, in 1858. 
Mr. Sethi gives a most interesting narrative of Imam-ud -din’s 
revolt in Kashmir in 1846, and Professor Sita Earn Kohli, 
the most distinguished of the younger Punjab historians, 
whose work on the Sikh records in Lahore is well-known, 
contributes an excellent article, the first of two, on “ The 
Multan Outbreak and the trial of Diwan Mul Raj ”. Each 
of these articles is based on original documents. Among the 
other contributions is one by Dr. Hutchison, whose articles 
on the history of the States of the Punjab Hills were one of 
the notable features of the Journal of the Panjab Historical 
Society. In this article he discusses the position of the Sangala 
of Alexander’s historians, and gives strong reasons for 
identifying it with Sialkot (Sakala). The quality of the articles 
promises well for the future. 


J. P. Thompson. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

The Reverend Canon Edward Sell, D.D. 

By the death of the Reverend Canon Edward Sell at 
Bangalore on 15th February, 1932, our Society lost one of 
its most distinguished older members, one whose literary 
output was phenomenal, whose scholarship unquestioned, 
and whose knowledge of Islam unique. 

He was born in 1839, educated at the Church Missionary 
College, Islington, became a Fellow of the Madras University 
in 1874, received the degree of B.XX in 1881, and D.D. from 
the Edinburgh University in 1902. 

He arrived in India in 1867 and completed sixty-three 
years of service abroad. In addition to his work in education 
as Principal of the Harris High School (1865-81) he was 
secretary for the C.M.S. in the dioceses of Madras and 
Travancore for thirty-nine years, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Madras in 1889 and made a Canon of St. George’s 
Cathedral. He possessed marked business ability and was 
one of the leading spirits in the development of the so-called 
“ S.P.C.K. 5 ’ Press in Madras. His literary output was 
extraordinary both in its range and character. At the time 
of his death he was still at work on his fiftieth book. 
Twenty-three volumes consisted of commentaries on the Old 
Testament and Bible handbooks to the Wisdom literature. 
He was most widely known, however, through his works 
on Islam, especially The Faith of Islam and The Historical 
Development of the Quran , both of which passed through 
three editions. All of his books are marked by painstaking 
and accurate scholarship. His knowledge of Islam was 
first-hand and his passion for writing indefatigable. One 
of the outstanding characteristics in every one of his writings 
is fairness of judgment and sympathy. In the preface to 
his book, The Faith of Islam, he wrote : “ Much that is written 
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on Islam is either with ignorant prejudice or from an ideal 
standpoint. To understand it aright we should know its 
literature and live amongst its people. I rest my case entirely 
upon Musalman authorities. 55 

The meritorious character of his public services, 
especially in connection with the University at Madras, 
was acknowledged by the bestowal of the Kaisar-i-Hind 
gold medal, first class, in 1906. The Madras Diocesan 
Magazine pays this tribute to the Missionary scholar 
so greatly beloved by all his colleagues and by the wide 
circle of Christian workers in all Moslem lands : 4 'His life 
is a monument of the true Christian principle of service. He 
was not one of those who look first at themselves and then try 
to find the job which they can do. He saw the work and the 
need first, and by arduous diligence he fitted himself for it 
and contributed to it every power he possessed. He never 
worked for a selfish aim. He might be rigid in his pursuit of 
the purpose he had set before himself, but there was never 
a personal object in it. Whatever he had to do, he did it with 
his might ; and he used every talent in the service of his 
Master, and we may humbly voice on earth the Divine approval 
given to him who uses all his talents for God : 'Well done, 
good and faithful servant ! 5 55 

S. M. ZWEMER. 

Princeton, New Jersey. 


Dr. Willem Caland 

Our Society has lost by the death of Dr. Willem Caland 
one of its distinguished honorary members, and Indology 
one of its ablest representatives. 

Willem Caland was born at Brielle on the 27th August, 
1859, as the son of Pictor Caland, a hydraulic engineer of 
great merit, whose great achievement it was to provide 
Rotterdam with a waterway to the sea. At an early age he 
was unfortunate enough to have a violent attack of synovial 
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rheumatism resulting in a heart complaint which troubled 
him for the rest of his life, and finally became the cause of 
his death. By careful living and wonderful self-restraint, 
he succeeded in overcoming this evil as much as possible. 

He studied classical philology at the University of Leiden, 
and it was a thesis belonging to the domain of Roman 
numismatics that brought him his doctor’s degree in 1883. 
But the teaching of Kern had aroused his interest in the 
culture and literature of ancient India, and it was Kern’s 
influence which was decisive in his scholarly career. For many 
years Caland was “ Conrector ” of the “gymnasium” at 
Breda, and only his leisure hours could be devoted to his 
favourite studies. In the year 1903 he was appointed to 
represent Indology at the University of Utrecht, first as 
lecturer, since 1906 as Professor. The subject of his inaugural 
address was : The study of Sanskrit in relation to Ethnology 
and Classical Philology. Besides Sanskrit he taught Avestan, 
Old-Persian, and Indo-Germanic comparative philology. 
The students who attended his lectures are unanimous in 
their praise of Professor Caland’s didactic ability and of 
the great personal interest he used to take in the progress 
of each of them. 

His exacting educational duties did not prevent him from 
producing an uninterrupted series of publications, some of 
considerable extent, embodying the results of his indefatigable 
researches. It was in particular one branch of Vedic lore to 
which he devoted his remarkable energies, the Brahmanas 
and Sutras : in this branch he attained an unparalleled 
mastery. Most of his writings relate to the religious customs, 
sacraments, sacrifices, etc., practised in ancient India and 
described in the ritualistic literature. 

Among Caland’s numerous books and articles dealing 
with this subject, the following may be mentioned ; 
Altindischer Ahnencult (1893), Die altindischen Todten- und 
Bestattungsgebrauche (1896), Altindisches Zaubermaterial 
(1900), L’agnistoma. Description complete de la forme 
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normale du Sacrifice de Soma dans le culte vedique (1906-7), 
in co-operation with Victor Henry, and Altindische Zauberei. 
Darstellung der altindischen “ Wunschopfer ” (1908), besides 
a number of ritual texts he has made accessible by editions 
and translations ( J aiminiya-brahmana , Kdthaka-grhyasutra, 
Baudhdyanasrautasutra , V aikhanasa-smdrtasutm , etc.). 

Occasionally he explored other fields of Sanskrit literature, 
e.g. when editing an unknown Indian play, called Gopdla- 
kelicandrikd (1917). Of late years he paid much attention 
to the accounts of European writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries regarding Indian customs and cults. 
He fully recognized the importance of those writings for 
our knowledge of Hinduism ; of several of them he produced 
excellent annotated editions (Abr. Rogerius, Open deure 
tot het verborgen Heydendom , W. Geleynssen de Jongh’s 
Remonstrantie, Ziegenbalg’s Malabarisches Heidentum . ). 

Considering Professor Caland’s delicate health, the amount 
of work he accomplished in these fields of research is truly 
amazing. When in 1929 he had reached the age of 70 years, 
i.e. the age limit prescribed for University Professors in the 
Netherlands, he was at last in a position to devote all his 
time to his favourite studies. But unfortunately his health 
very soon began to fail him. When the Eighteenth Congress 
of Orientalists was to be held at Leiden in September last 
year, Professor Caland, the veteran among Dutch Indologists, 
was naturally designated to be President of the Indian 
section. It was a bitter disappointment when ill-health 
prevented him from joining a gathering to which he had 
been looking forward with especial pleasure. Although 
confined to his room, he went on working with unabated zeal. 
It was some ten days before his death that a number of 
manuscripts of Sutra texts were at his request sent him 
from Leiden. He passed away at Utrecht on the 23rd March 
last. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
12 th May , 1932 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.A., in the Chair. 
The proceedings began with the reading and confirmation 
of the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting, and 
the election of the following candidates proposed for 
membership : — 

Mr. David N. Barbour. Mr. T. M. Lowji. 

Mr. Narayan Dutt. Syed Masud Hasan. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

Report op the Council for 1931-2 

We greatly regret to have to mention that the Society has 
lost by death two of its eminent Honorary Members, 
Dr. William Caland and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., and a distinguished member of Council, 
Sir Arthur E. Cowley, Kt., M.A., D.Litt., Hon. Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Bodley’s Librarian. Sir Arthur’s lifelong devotion 
to the cause of learning and his thirty-five years’ zealous 
service in the Bodleian are to be fitly commemorated 
in the foundation of a Lectureship in Rabbinic Hebrew 
at Oxford. The undermentioned members have also died 
during the year : — 

Mr. A. Z. Alsagoff. Rt. Rev. Mark N. Trollope, 

Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji. Bishop in Corea. 

Nawab Sir Faridun-Jang, Rev. A. B. Sayce. 

Bahadur, K.C J.E., C.S.L ^ The Rev. Canon E. Sell. 

Rev. W. T. Filter. 
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The following members have resigned : — 

Mr. Y. S. 1ST. Aiyer. Miss G. E. Kemp. 

Mr. C. A. V. Bowra. Mr. K. G. Krishnan. 


Mr. Bakshi Bam Bhandari. 
Rev. J. P. Bruce. 

Lord Chelmsford. 

Mr. D. L. Chetty. 

Mr. G. A. S. Collins. 

Professor V. M. Daudpota. 
Mr. R. A. Eden. 

Mr. C. I. Fraser. 

Paymaster Admiral H. Gyles. 
Mr. A. H. Gardiner. 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana. 
Mr. R. L. Hobson. 

Mr. K. A. Narayana Iyer. 


Kazi Wali Mohamed. 
Miss F. G. Newton. 

Mr. W. M. van Norden. 
Mr. E. L. Norton. 

Mr. J. D. Prince. 

Mr. G. W. Place. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad. 
Lieut. -Colonel Osburn. 
Mr. N. M. Rehman. 

Mr. G. H. Thorne. 

Mr. F. W. Read. 

Mr. T. R. C. Singh. 

Mr. Hugh Thornton. 


To fill the vacancies in the roll of Honorary Members 
caused by the death of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri and Professor W. Caland, the Council selected the 
eminent student and patron of Iranian studies, Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, of Bombay, and 


The following have taken up their election :■ — 
As Resident Members 


Miss Glynne Bateson. Mr. H. G. Quaritch Wales. 

Miss A. D. Macfie. 

As Non-resident Members 


Mr. Agha Md. Ajmal. 

Dott. Alberto Albertini. 

Mr. A. H. Berman. 

Mr. N. K. Bhattasali. 

Mr. Iman Singha Chemjong. 
Mr. Ramkishan Das. 

Mr. Sukumar Das. 

Professor Sukumar Ran j an 
Das. 

Mr. S. C. Datta. 

Mr. T. N. Dave. 


Professor P. Demieville. 

Kumar Bidyadhar Singh Deo. 
Professor W. L. Dyer. 

Lieut. -Colonel P. G. Elgood. 
Dr. Giuseppe Furlani. 
Professor Shang-Ling Fu. 

Dr. M . B. Ghouse. 

Professor Hassan Ibrahim 
Hassan. 

Maulvi Matiur Rahman Khan. 
Dr. A. R. Khastgir. 
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Mr. Kumar Krishna Kumar. 
Mr. M. H. Kurieshy. 

Rai N. M. Lahiri. ‘ 

Mr. David Lawson. 

Mr. H. Loewe. 

Dr. A. N. Mondal. 

Mr. R. M. S. Morrison. 

Mr. C. A. Naidu. 

Mr. M. D. Ratnasuriya. 
Sayyid Manzoor Ahsan Razvi. 


Miss Lola Ridge. 

Dr. R. C. Saxena. 

Capt. Nazeer Ali Shah. 
Mr. C. S. Shrivastava. 
Thakur Sobhan Singh Ji. 
Mr. M. Abdus Subhan. 
Mr. H. Swenson. 

Mr. D. Tiwary. 

Mr. K. Yiswanathan. 

Mr. G. A. Yates. 


As a Resident Compounder 
Mr. H. Comyn Maitland. 


As Non-resident Compounders 
Mr. R. D. Dalai. Mr. Y. R. Parpia. 

Mr. J. P. Jain. Mr. Parashu Ram. 


As Student Members 

Dr. Grant Champion. Mr. W. B. D. Doxford. 

Mr. J. K. Das-Gupta. The Hon. H. A. Wyndham. 


Under Rule 25a, persons have ceased to be members of 
the Society owing to non-payment of subscriptions. 


Lectures. — The following lectures have been delivered 
during the year ; they were almost all illustrated by lantern 
slides ; — 

“ Nepal,” by Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B. 

<e In the Footsteps of Israel in Transjordan : the Exodus 
and Lawrence of Arabia,” by Group-Capt. L. W. Rees, V.C., 
etc., R.A.E. 

cc Burton and the Rub’ al Khali,” the triennial Burton 
Memorial Lecture, by Mr. Bertram S. Thomas, O.B.E. 

“ Nineveh and the excavations of 1930-1,” by Dr. R. 
Campbell Thompson. 

“ The Impressions of an Englishwoman in Lhasa,” by 
Mrs. Weir. 
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“ Through Northern and Eastern Persia with a Cine- 
Kodak/’ by Mr. C. P. Skrine. 

££ Angkor : A Eoyal Romance/ 5 by Miss Lucille Douglass. 

“ The Conquest of Kamet,” by Mr. F. S. Smythe. 

£C Ancient Art in Siberia/ 5 by Dr. Alfred Salmony. 

£C The Language of the Mohammedan Traditions (Hadith) 
as an indication of Source and Origin/ 5 by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

££ From Cairo to Mekka and El Medina/ 5 by Mr. Eldon 
Rutter. 

££ Recent Excavations at Erech/ 5 by Mr. Sidney Smith. 

<£ Siamese Painting/ 5 by Mr. R. Quaritch Wales. 

At the suggestion of the Director, the President and 
Council unanimously passed a resolution that the Ambassador 
or Minister of every Oriental Power accredited to St. James 5 
should be invited to become a Foreign Extraordinary Member 
of the Society, under the terms of Rule 10 of our Charter. 
I am happy to announce that acceptances have been received 
from their Excellencies the Japanese and Turkish 
Ambassadors, and from the Afghan, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Iraqian, Persian, Siamese, and Ethiopian Ministers. 

As indicated in the last Annual Report of Council, a 
proposal to make an alteration in the Society’s Foundation, 
hitherto known as the Public Schools 5 Gold Medal and Prize 
Trust, was referred to the Ministry of Education. The proposal 
has since received the sanction of the Minister and the 
Foundation will now be administered by the Society under 
the name of the Universities 5 Prize Essay Fund. The object 
of the fund is to encourage non- Asiatics in this country to 
take an interest in the history and civilizations of the East. 
For this purpose a diploma and a prize of £20 will be 
awarded annually to the writer of the best essay on an 
Oriental subject to be selected by the Society. Competition 
is open to the members of Universities in the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Free State who have not completed five years 
from matriculation. The subject for the first essay under the 
scheme will shortly be announced and essays from competitors 
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Subscriptions — 


Resident Members 

, 

. 


299 

5 

0 

Non-Resident Members 

„ 



902 

2 

0 

Resident Compounders 

. 
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40 

1 

0 
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. 
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90 

0 

0 

Students and Miscellaneous 
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24 

0 

9 
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25 
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0 
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20 
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0 

„ Federated Malay States, 


40 

0 

0 

Sundry Donations . 
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Subscriptions 
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530 

17 

4 
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184 

2 

6 
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Centenary Supplement Sales 
Commission on Sale op Books . 
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Sundry Receipts . 







Balance in Hand 31st December, 
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Current Account . 

. 



97 

6 

10 

Deposit Account. 

. 
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800 

0 

0 


.,355 

8 
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10 
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0“ 

51 
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91 

12 
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10 

11 

3 

11 

25 

10 
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2 

9 

1 
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6 

10 


£3,863 9 T 


Investments. 

£350 5 per cent War Loan, 1929-47. 

£1,426 Is. 10 d. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£132 165. 3d. 4J per cent Treasury Bonds, 1932-34. 
£777 Is. Id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 


PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1931 

PAYMENTS 





£ 

5 . 

d . 
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5. 

d. 

House Account — 









Rent and Land Tax 



496 

0 

6 




Rates, less contributed by Tenants 



32 

16 

9 




Gas and Light, do. 



75 

18 

11 




Coal and Coke, do. 



36 

I 

0 




Telephone ..... 



14 

I 

7 




Cleaning . . . 



24 

2 

6 




Insurance ..... 



35 

6 

6 




Repairs and renewals . 



124 

9 

1 







— . — 


— 

838 

16 

10 

Leasehold Redemption Fund . 






20 

10 

6 

Salaries and Wages 






802 

4 

4 

Printing and Stationery 






65 

14 

2 

Journal Account — 









Printing . 



1,002 

0 

6 




Postage ..... 



70 

0 

0 
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— 1,072 

0 

6 

Library Expenditure 






280 

3 

7 

General Postage .... 

, 





65 

19 

4 

Audit Fee (including Taxation work £2 2s, Od.) 





7 

7 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 









Teas ...... 



18 

6 10 




Lectures (less contributions) 

. 


27 

14 

1 




National Health and Unemployment Insurance 

14 

9 

7 




Other General Expenditure . 

. 

. 

42 

5 

6 







— 


— 

102 

16 

0 

Balance of Cash in Hand at 31st December, 







1931 

13 15 10 







Less: Overdrawn on Current Account 

5 18 

6 









_ 

7 

17 

4 




Balance on Deposit Account 

. 

. 

600 

0 

0 







— 


— 

607 

17 

4 


Note : £250 of this £607 175. 4 d, represents the 
unexpended balance of the Grant received from 
the Carnegie Trust, 


£3.863 9 7 

I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
f L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council, 
ountersigne ^ GAIT, Auditor for the Society. 

9th March , 1932. 
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will have to be submitted to the Society not later than the 
1st October. 

The Society’s Triennial Gold Medal, which is given in. 
recognition of distinguished services in Oriental Research 
has been awarded to Sir Marc Aurel Stein, K.O.I.E., and 
will be duly presented to him on the occurrence of a suitable 
opportunity. He will be the thirteenth recipient of the Medal 

As was mentioned in the last Report, the revision of the 
index cards for the Library Catalogue had very kindly been 
undertaken by Dr. Barnett, Mr. A. G. Ellis, Sir J. Stewart 
Lockhart, and Dr. H. N. Randle, who had been giving their 
services for some time in order to save the funds of the Society. 
They found, however, that the necessary work was too 
onerous, and made too great demands upon their time and 
energies, so that it became impracticable to carry out the 
task in addition to their own employments. The Council 
therefore decided, with their acquiescence, to employ a full- 
time scholar at a salary to scrutinize the cards and check 
comparison with the volumes concerned. This expenditure 
was not foreseen at the last annual Anniversary meeting, 
but has been quite unavoidable owing to the illness of 
two of our former voluntary workers, and an unexpected 
increase in the calls upon the time of a third.' It was 
felt that the work should not be left to such vicissitudes 
and therefore the Council authorized the course which has 
been followed. This work is now drawing to a conclusion, and 
it is hoped that printing may be begun in the near future. 
The labour involved for everyone concerned will bring its 
reward with the conclusion of a great undertaking in the 
production of a result so much needed and so long expected. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited as usual by 
a firm of professional auditors, and also examined by the 
Honorary Auditors of the Society. The Hon. Auditors are 
elected annually, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the Members of the Society. They report as follows : 
“ We met the professional auditor this afternoon and went 
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through, the accounts with him. They are in the same form 
as last year, and appear to meet the requirements of the 
Society. They are very clear and we have no suggestion to 
make regarding them. — (Sd.) E. A. Gait, L. C. Hopkins. 
9.3.32.” 

At the end of last session we lost the services of Lord Zetland 
as President of the Society, in accordance with the terms of 
Rule 29, which limits the tenure of the office to three years. 
Sir Edward Maclagan was elected in his stead. Under Rule 31, 
the Council recommend the re-election of the hon. officers — 
Mr. Ellis, Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart, and Mr. Perowne, 
as Hon. Librarian, Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Treasurer 
respectively. Under Rule 32 the following members of Council 
retire and are not eligible for re-election, viz. Professor Gibb, 
Sir Wolseley Haig, and Sir Oliver Wardrop. The Council 
recommend for election in their places : Dr. Blackman, 
Mr. H. W. Bailey, and Mr. Dodwell, who have accepted 
nomination. 

The Council also recommend for re-election Sir Reginald 
Johnston, who was elected to fill a vacancy under Rule 28. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend the election of 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins (for the Council) and Sir E. A. Gait 
(for the Members), together with Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
& Co., as auditors for the ensuing year. 

The last of the possessions of the Society which had been 
left in packing-cases in the cellar have now been unpacked and 
sorted and placed in their proper places in the Library. 
Certain odd volumes which were not of use or interest to the 
Society have been handed by the Library Committee to other 
Societies and Libraries by whom they will be valued. The 
cellar in which they were stored is being gradually fitted up 
to provide further accommodation for the Library *of the 
Society. Considerable relief has thus been effected But it is 
feared that it will be of a temporary character as the question 
of accommodation is becoming acute and will have to form 
the subject of earnest thought in the near future. 
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The Chairman : If we accept this Report, we are at the 
same time dealing with the appointments which have been 
mentioned before. Under our rules, which require retire- 
ment after three years, we have to part with three of our 
valued Members of Council — Professor Gibb, Sir Wolseley 
Haig, and Sir Oliver Wardrop. If we adopt the Report, we 
elect in their places : Dr. Blackman, Mr. W. H. Bailey, and 
Mr. Dodwell. We propose also that Sir Reginald Johnston, 
who has been holding a temporary vacancy, should be 
confirmed as a Member of Council. We have also at the 
same time to appoint our honorary officers : Mr. Perowne as 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Ellis as Hon. Librarian, and Sir J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary are put forward 
for approval. We have two unofficial auditors, one from 
the Society and one from the Council, and it is proposed 
that as last year Mr. Hopkins and Sir Edward Gait should 
fill these posts. These gentlemen have intimated their 
willingness to serve, and we propose their adoption. 

I will now ask the Hon. Treasurer to make the financial 
statement. 

Mr. Perowne : The accounts are a little better than we 
expected. The total receipts are £2,966 2s. 9 d., while the 
payments come to £3,255 12s. 3 d. The receipts, however, 
do not include the usual grant of 300 guineas which we get 
from the India Office, which came in after the accounts 
were closed, so that, if we include this sum which we are 
entitled to do as last year’s revenue, our total receipts 
are £3,281 2s. 9 d., leaving a balance of £26 10s. 6d. on the 
right side. This, however, is against £112 surplus on the 
1930 accounts, and £197 on the 1929 accounts, so that it 
is not so very grand ; still in these times we have got to be 
satisfied with the small mercies ; it is at least better than 
a deficit. Turning to some details on the receipt side, you 
will note that the total subscriptions come to £1,355. That 
happens to be the exact figure within a shilling or two 
of the receipts in 1929, and £39 more than 1930 . 
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The Compounders are more than double what they were 
in 1929. This means that having compounded and so become 
life members, we get no more subscriptions from them during 
their lifetime, except what small dividends we may receive 
by the investment of their compounding fees. 

The Resident Members are increasing again, I am glad to 
say, though slowly, but the non-resident members show a 
considerable fall during the last two years, though this need 
not create alarm. 

Under this heading there is a sub-title £< Students and 
Miscellaneous 55 which at first sight is curious. When analysed 
it means there are four student subscriptions of 10s. 6d. 
each, and “ miscellaneous ” means subscribers abroad who 
send foreign drafts which do not quite reach the subscription 
which they ought to pay ; so that really it means a subscrip- 
tion less loss on exchange or something of that kind, and the 
auditors thought it better to put it under 44 Miscellaneous s \ 
But the subscribers are genuine members and not chance 
donors. 

The Journal account is the most interesting. These sub- 
sciptions again show satisfactory figures. For 1929 they 
were £404 ; for 1930, £509, and now this last year £530, 
which shows the growing appreciation in which the Journal 
is held. 

I do not think there is anything more on that side except 
that I may mention that there is no receipt during the past 
year on account of the Carnegie grant. There is a balance 
of £800 to come, but this will not be paid until our catalogue 
is ready for printing. 

On the payment side I think the items are more or less 
of a normal character, and there is nothing very special to 
which I need call your attention beyond the fact that the 
Journal printing is down slightly — about £20 — and sundry 
expenses down about 40 guineas. We are now having to 
retrench as much as possible as times are getting more and 
more difficult. 
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You will see that we had £600 on deposit account at the 
end of the year, but £250 of this represents a portion of the 
£1,200 already paid on account of the Carnegie grant, and 
specially reserved towards the catalogue, and a further £200 
of it is a sum which the Society itself has specially earmarked 
out of its funds towards the catalogue. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the careful and 
painstaking way in which Mrs. Davis has been keeping the ** 

books, thus making the accounts simple to prepare. To her 
I give my best thanks for the help she has been at all times 
and in particular in respect of items of information which 
I thought would be of interest to communicate to the members. 

Sir Oliver Wardrop : I have the honour to propose the 
adoption of the Report in its entirety. The Report is 
before you, and I shall not detain you by examining it in 
detail. I think what will strike everyone is the remarkable 
list of lectures delivered during the past year. Ror variety 
and value I think it is quite an extraordinary list. I am 
happy to hear that the Journal is being more and more 
appreciated by people who are not members of the Society, 
and I might suggest that new members would possibly 
find it a good investment to take the Journal for a certain 
number of years. I would like to pay a tribute to the 
excellent work of the staff ; and would associate myself in ^ 

the expression of regret in the heavy losses we have 
sustained in the past year by the death of members,, 
including Sir Arthur Cowley, to whom the Society and the 
learned world in general owes so much. I have the honour 
to propose that the Report be adopted by the Society. 

Professor Rushbrook Williams : I have the honour to 
second the resolution before the meeting that the Report* 
of the Council should be adopted by the Society. I think 
the Council is much to be congratulated on the work done 
by the Society, and the satisfactory state of the accounts.. 

In the first place, the activities of the Society during this 

last very difficult twelve months, have been maintained ■<* 
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at more, if I may say so, titan their usual pitch of 
intensity ; and in the second place, that the finances 
of the Society should go down on the right side. I think it 
is due to us to congratulate the Council on the manner in 
which the officers have maintained the affairs of the Society 
during this very difficult period. I beg to second the adoption 
of the motion. 

Mr. W. J. S. Saliaway objected that one too many 
councillors had been recommended for the ensuing year. 
The meeting expressed its satisfaction, however, that the 
numbers recommended were in accordance with the rules. 

Sir Edward Maclagan : We have been favoured by our 
Honorary Treasurer with some remarks on the state 
of our finances, and this is a very important matter in 
these days. Like every self-respecting financial adviser, 
he has advised economy, and I may assure the Council 
we have followed his advice in this matter as far as we 
possibly could. If we look at our accounts, I think we 
can observe them with equanimity except for two points. 
One is the grant from the India Office to which he has referred. 
It is a grant of 300 guineas which we have received for the 
last ten years, and which they have suddenly reduced to 
150 guineas. We have made our representations to the India 
Office about that, and we must just await the result. As they 
say in the Greek play, we must merely say “ alas ! alas ! ” 
and hope that the good will come right in the end. 

The other point to which we must refer in connection with 
the accounts is the falling off in subscriptions. That was to 
be expected, and I am sorry to say that during the last 
four years our subscriptions have fallen off. Four years 
ago they were 744, and now they are 663. We are glad that 
the numbers are not even less than 663. 

We have lost, as the Report shows, three very distinguished 
honorary members this year, all of them eminent scientists, 
Dr. Willem Caland, of Utrecht, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri of Calcutta, and Professor Julius Jolly of 
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Wurzburg — all three very eminent Sanskritists. Sir Arthur' 
Cowley also, to whom Sir 0. Wardrop has already referred,, 
was, as you know, Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford, and a 
member of our Council ; we feel his loss very severely. He 
was a most assiduous colleague of ours, and a very valuable 
adviser in matters of difficulty, as well as an exceedingly 
courteous and considerate friend. We shall miss him very 
much. 

1 wish to make a further reference to what Sir Oliver 
Wardrop has already mentioned — the extreme variety of the 
fare which our energetic Secretary has provided for us in the 
shape of afternoon lectures. Of course, the Journal is the 
central activity of the Society, but the afternoon lectures 
are a very important part of the work which the Society 
does, and the object of the Secretary has been to provide us 
with both light and rich fare, and to provide us with informa- 
tion from as many of the countries in Asia as is practicable. 
We have under his guidance travelled this year in Persia, 
in Siam, in Nepal, and in Cambodia. We have penetrated 
to the mysterious cities of Lhasa and Mecca. Under the 
guidance of one explorer we have traversed the empty portion 
of the Arabian Desert, and under another explorer we have 
climbed to the top of one of the highest mountains in the 
Himalayas. We have at the same time been given news 
about the excavations at Erech and Ninevah. We have 
learnt about ancient art in Siberia, and we have even studied 
the philology of the Hadith, the ancient Mohammedan 
Traditions. And so we have covered a very wide field and 
received a very varied form of information in these lectures. 
Two of them were organized in conjunction with the Royal 
Central Asian Society and were held by the courtesy of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in the sumptuous lecture hall 
of the latter Institution. 

Another matter to which I would like to refer again is the 
Library. As you know, we have been having a catalogue 
prepared for the Library for some years past, and in the 
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supervision of that catalogue we have received great assistance- 
from Mr. Ellis and Dr. Barnett, and also for a time from 
Dr. Randle, and I should like on your behalf to express our 
obligations to these gentlemen for the great amount of time 
and trouble they have devoted to us. We are now, I hope, 
beginning to see daylight in the matter of this catalogue,, 
which has taken such a long time, and I hope that by this 
time next year we shall be able to say that the catalogue is 
well on its way through the Press. 

I will now formally ask you to pass the Report of Council 
for the past year. 

The Report w T as then adopted by the meeting. 


Presentation of the Triennial Gold Medal 

The Society’s Gold Medal for distinguished services in 
Oriental Research was presented by The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Bt., G.B.E., C.M.G., etc., Secretary of State for 
India, on Thursday, 16th June, to Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., 
Ph.D., etc. at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 

Sir Edward Maclagan : Sir Samuel Hoare, ladies and 
gentlemen, it may be of interest if I explain that this triennial 
gold medal which the Secretary of State has kindly agreed 
to present this afternoon was founded by this Society in 
commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
In awarding it, we are governed by the provisions of a Trust, 
and according to that Trust at a certain time of the year 
a Committee has to be appointed and that Committee has 
to recommend the name of some person who is fitted for the 
medal on account of his distinguished services in Oriental 
research. It reports to the Council, and there are elaborate 
provisions as to what is to be done if the Council does 
not agree with the Committee. In the present case, these 
provisions were found to be entirely unnecessary, because the 
Committee unanimously put forward the name of Sir Aurel 
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Stein. The Council which received the Committee’s representa- 
tions unanimously accepted them, and the President, I need 
hardly say, also £ £ unanimously ” approved of them. The grant 
of the medal to Sir Aurel Stein is the very best thing that I could 
myself personally have wished, for I have myself, if Sir Aurel 
Stein will allow me to say so, been a personal friend of his 
for many years. I think it is now forty-six or forty-seven 
years ago since we met in New College, Oxford, in the rooms | 

of Mr. D. S. Margoliouth, who is now a world-renowned 
Orientalist, and at the present time Director of this Society. 

I have also had opportunities of meeting Sir Aurel Stein 
at various times afterwards whenever he has condescended 
to come to live in countries which are accessible to civilized 
man. I am sorry we were unable to give longer notice of this 
meeting to-day. I need not go into the reasons which made 
it necessary to give such short notice, but the chief of them 
is the elusive character of Sir Aurel Stein himself. When we 
tried to get into communication with him he was imitating 
the habits of other Eastern sages who become what is termed 
<£ ghaib ” or temporarily invisible. We were told by some 
experts we should find him in Baluchistan. Others told us 
we should find him in Persia ; others said at this time of the 
year he would certainly be in his beloved Kashmir ; and in the 
end we unearthed him some three weeks ago at Constantinople. 

In spite of the short notice given, you will see there is a very 
large number here present of Sir Aurel Stein’s friends and 
admirers, and among them there is no one who has a 
more complete knowledge of the scope of Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Oriental work than our Vice-President, 

Sir Denison Ross, who is Principal of the School of Oriental 
Studies, and I will now ask Sir Denison Ross to address us. 

Sir Denison Ross : Ladies and Gentlemen, it is a very great 
honour and privilege to the Society to welcome this elusive 
traveller into our midst. I can hardly believe that I see him 
sitting there. However, I have shaken hands with him and 
I know he is really there. It seems incredible, he hides so 
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well, so successfully, and to such good purpose. It is a still 
greater honour for me to be allowed to take an active part 
in the honour which is being done him by the Society. In 
the past, three distinguished Hungarians have rendered 
notable service to India. The first was Csoina de Koros, 
the great man who laid the foundations of Tibetan studies, 
and though he did not cover so much ground as Sir Aurel 
Stein, he endured immense hardships in his search for know- 
ledge. I do not wish to speak of him here. His name is held 
in reverence in this Society, and more especially in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The second, who is not so w T ell known, 
was Duka, a distinguished member of the Indian Medical 
Service. And the third great Hungarian is Sir Aurel Stein, 
whose, name is familiar to you all, while many of you are 
fully acquainted with his adventures and his great discoveries. 
I think it is alw T ays interesting to trace how 7 explorers and 
orientalists are made ; so I w T ill carry you back into the less 
adventurous days, if there ever were such, in Sir Aurel Stein’s 
life, and tell you how he began. Sir Aurel Stein w 7 as born 
in Budapest — a very honourable place to be born in, and 
one which has produced many great men. He studied 
Oriental languages in Vienna and Tubingen, and he devoted 
himself specially to Sanskrit. In 1888 he went to India as 
Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore and incidentally 
that post carried with it the position of Registrar to the 
Punjab University. You will all no doubt regret to think 
that even five minutes of his precious life was spent as 
registrar of a university, but his heart was elsewhere, although 
his pen and hand were devoted to his job. He held this post 
for eleven years, but do not imagine him as sitting in a chair 
all the time. I suspect that whenever vacation came along 
he would sneak away and hide himself in Kashmir or on the 
Afghan Frontier • and at the same time he was preparing 
his memorable translation of Ivalhana’s £C Rajatarangini ”, 
which is a model of scholarship and a very important con- 
tribution to Indian history. In this work Sir Aurel Stein 
JRAS. JULY 1932. 48 
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showed himself a first-class Sanskrit scholar which, of course, 
he has ever since remained. He was in 1899 transferred to 
Calcutta, and perhaps my only justification for speaking 
here is that I was his successor in that post which he, 
fortunately for himself, held only for a short time. When he 
was appointed Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah he became 
a member of the Indian Educational Department. His 
predecessors were all scholars of the armchair type. There 
were some very famous ones such as Sprenger, the biographer 
of the Arabian Prophet, and Blochmann, the founder of Indian 
Historical Studies of the Muslim period. With Stein it was 
quite otherwise, for although he yields to none as a profound 
Sanskrit scholar, adventure and discovery were his constant 
ambition, and it was sheer waste of his special gifts — not to 
mention his almost superhuman physique — to tie him down 
to administer a College. You must realize you are looking 
at a superman, for he had the strength to face such pain, 
misery, and want as would have killed half a dozen other 
men. Stein never failed to do well any task he set himself 
to do, because one big fact about him is that he is not merely 
a traveller and adventurer, but he is the most meticulous 
worker and he cannot put his hand to anything without 
finishing it off to perfection. He has written many voluminous 
works and I think few people have produced books with fewer 
misprints than Sir Aurel Stein, and that is not a foregone* 
conclusion in the case of all great hill-climbers. It is not for 
me to tell you of the journeys he made, or to discuss how he 
made them, or under what conditions. The first journey 
into Chinese Turkestan was in 1900, and it was on that' 
occasion that he discovered the marvellous walled-up library 
of Tun Huang, which perhaps has yielded more for the scholar 
and student of archaeology than any other find ever made in 
Asia of the post-Christian period. Most of those treasures, 
are now in the British Museum. They represent over 500 
wonderful pictures of a period hitherto unrepresented in 
Chinese painting. The documents date from the fifth to 
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the twelfth or thirteenth century, and hitherto there were no 
documents preserved of such an early period. That is only 
one instance of what Sir Aurel Stein has done ; for countless 
are the treasures he has brought back with him. He has 
always preserved the instincts of a scholar side by side with 
those of the great surveyor, geographer, and mountain- 
climber. The result is that it has always been his desire 
to discover new finds, to unearth buried treasures, ruined 
cities, to excavate old sites, and nothing was more wonderful 
than the way in which he traced the whole of the Great Wall 
from end to end and discovered the records kept by the 
earliest garrisons in those wonderful frontier towers and 
outposts. Moreover, he always had in view other objects, 
and I may name as one of these that of settling the problems 
connected with the journeys of Hsuen Tsang and Marco Polo, 
and it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
work of Sir Aurel Stein in clearing up the difficulties of their 
itineraries. 

Recently he has followed out Alexander’s Indian campaign. 
It is not for me to tell you about that. I have said enough 
to explain to you that he was always heart and soul a scholar. 
In addition to this medal now being presented to him he has 
gained the awards of many foreign geographical societies, 
as well as the Pounders Medal of our own. We, as an Asiatic 
Society, engaged not in exploration but in the results of 
exploration, are very proud to welcome him here to-day. 
I will only add that if you wish to form some idea of what 
Sir Aurel Stein has done, you will find much in a little book 
which has lately appeared called In the Footsteps of Buddha , 
by M. Grousset, of Paris. It is a kind of commentary on 
the travels of Hsuen Tsang, and contains many references to 
Stein’s identifications. 

The Government have always been sympathetic to Sir Aurel 
Stein and it is not their fault that he was prevented from 
attaining two of his great ambitions. One was to explore 
Afghanistan, and I will tell you the story of why he did not 
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do that. The other was his last projected journey in China, 
which he could not carry out because the country was in such 
a disturbed state that he could find no authority to sanction 
it. The story of Afghanistan is no longer a secret. Sir Aurel 
Stein told Lord Curzon that he wished to excavate some of 
the wonderful remains in Afghanistan. Lord Curzon at 
once fell in with the idea and wrote to the Amir requesting 
his permission, and sending him Stein’s great work on The 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. No reply was received, and after 
two years Lord Curzon wrote again, and this time the Amir 
replied: “I am having this book translated into Persian 
and as soon as it is completed and I have read it I will 
consider Your Excellency’s request.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare : The President, ladies and gentlemen, 
since I have been at the India Office I have found very few, 
if any, subjects connected with India in which there has been 
unanimity of opinion. Indeed, looking back over a period of 
seven or eight very busy months I can think of many rather 
unpleasant tasks that I have had to carry out in connection 
with my duties. On that account, all the more do I welcome 
the chance this afternoon of taking part in a ceremony upon 
which there is unanimity of opinion, in India, I am sure, as 
well as in Great Britain, and to give myself the very pleasant 
duty of presenting on your behalf what I would describe as 
the grand cordon of your Society. No student and no traveller 
has deserved it better than Sir Aurel Stein. So far as my 
humble self is concerned, I will tell him that whenever I see 
an article over his name in The Times I rush to it at once 
and I read it long before I look at the reports of the debates 
of the House of Commons : long even before I read the 
betting news, and long even before I read the Stock Exchange 
quotations. Surely the fact that he is not only a great 
traveller, a great student, a great archaeologist, but also one of 
the most attractive writers, one, I feel sure, of the best sellers 
of the day, shows how unique his career has been. I think 
the Government that I represent, viz., the Government of 
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India, should take great credit to itself for having discovered 
Sir Aurel Stein now nearly fifty years ago. I admit that the 
post they offered him was not the best, as we have heard just 
now, that of Registrar at Lahore University. When 
Sir Denison Ross reminded us of that fact I remembered that 
some of the other names connected with India had an almost 
similar experience. Warren Hastings, for instance, started 
life in India as an assistant warehouseman. Stamford Raffles 
was no more than a boy messenger. It was therefore quite 
in keeping with the best Indian tradition that the post 
Sir Aurel Stein first held should have been somewhat remote 
from the many distinguished activities that he has now fulfilled 
so well. It is not for me, particularly after Sir Denison Ross’s 
interesting account of Sir Aurel Stein's career, to go into any 
further detail about his achievements. I would rather say 
in a sentence or two how they strike me. It seems to me that 
the most conspicuous feature connected with them is their 
completeness. We have just heard from Sir Denison Ross 
how 7 Sir Aurel Stein is not only a great explorer and a great 
traveller ; he takes into account all the minutiae connected 
w r ith the kind of wnrk upon which he is engaged. We see, 
therefore, a man who not only has a big part in a broad field, 
but a man who is able to do what you will remember Blake 
described as labouring the minute particulars as well — that is 
a combination that is rarely found in any single personality. 
Then again there is the completeness about Sir Aurel Stein’s 
personality in that he seems to be just as physically strong 
as he is mentally alert. Fully has he needed his physical 
strength in carrying out this long series of remarkable 
journeys. It cannot often happen that such remarkable 
physical and mental qualities meet together in the same man, 
and to-day we congratulate Sir Aurel Stein upon that 
combination, and Sir Aurel, what better evidence could we 
have than the evidence you gave me just now as I came into 
the room % You told me that at the age, I think, of three 
score years and ten, in the course of a very few weeks you were 
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going to embark on another journey of exploration in southern 
Persia. I have once or twice been in southern Persia, and 
I remember it as the hottest and driest place into which I have 
ever penetrated. At one place where I had a forced landing 
in one of my flights they informed me that the cattle in the 
neighbourhood lived upon fish, but that when it was a really 
dry year, they had to fall back upon the tape from the cable 
office of the Indo-European telegraph. I looked very 
anxiously at the butter with which they provided me to see 
whether the marks of the telegrams still showed upon it. That 
takes me away from the object of my little speech which, 
is on your behalf and on behalf of the Government of India 
to offer our most sincere congratulations to Sir Aurel Stein, 
to hope that his career is far from finished, and that he has 
many interesting journeys still to perform, and on your behalf 
to present him with the gold medal of The Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 

Sir Aurel Stein : The honour which your Council has 
been pleased to bestow upon me in the shape of the Medal 
I have just received from the hands of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India is bound to evoke in me feelings of deep 
gratitude. They are prompted alike by the kind appreciation 
of my efforts in the past which this award implies, and by 
the recollection of all the help which, in the course of my life, 
scholar friends and others have given me, and which alone 
rendered those efforts possible. I am not able to express 
that gratitude adequately and yet with the brevity which 
regard for the time of others in this busy centre of affairs 
makes advisable. Most of my working life has been spent 
in the isolation, whether of congenial mountain retreats 
or else of equally cherished deserts, and such isolation, while 
it has favoured the written record of my labours, has ill- 
prepared me for speaking in public. 

What on the present occasion is foremost in my mind is 
grateful appreciation of the encouragement which this award 
is bound to afford me. It comes from the learned Society 
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which, for more than a century has gathered into its ranks 
the chief representatives of scholarly research in this country 
as applied to the past and present of the great civilizations 
of the East, and in particular of India. When I think of 
the work accomplished by all the great scholars ever since 
the days of Horace Hayman Wilson, Sir Henry Eawlinson, 
and others who have taken a leading part in guiding the 
activities of the Royal Asiatic Society, and through it have 
set the course for Orientalist studies in England and the 
Empire at large, my own direct share in furthering those 
researches seems indeed very modest. All the more I must 
value the recognition your Council has now been pleased 
to accord to the aims that prompted my labours. 

These labours have owed so much from the start to the 
help and inspiration derived from scholars connected with 
this Society that gratitude and the prompting of historical 
sense as applied to the happenings of my own humble career, 
induce me to turn back here to the far off time, more than 
47 years ago, when I was preparing in England to secure 
access to the ground where I thought I could best serve my 
chosen aims as a student. It was India — and India it was 
to which I owe the good fortune of having been brought early 
in life to England, which has given me my best friends and 
which I feel proud to have been able for many years past to 
call my country. 

I shall not inflict upon you an account of the circumstances 
which directed my attention already in early boyhood to 
India, and in particular to its North-west Frontier and the 
Central Asian region beyond. But I may as well mention that 
I was only about eleven years old when a passage, still well 
remembered by me, in one of my school books made me 
-eager to reach that ground where classical influences had 
-once met Indian culture amidst a population largely Iranian 
in race and long under Persian rule. This early attraction 
decided my University studies, mainly carried on under the 
guidance of that great explorer of ancient Yedic and Avestic 
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religion, Professor Roth., and thus brought me for their 
continuation to London and Oxford. During those few years 
from 1885 to 1887 it was mainly at the Royal Asiatic Society 
that I had the good fortune to be brought into direct personal 
contact with such great savants as Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Sir Henry Yule, Dr. Rost and others too numerous to mention. 
There, too, I realized to my great advantage how much of 
scholarly research had been carried on by distinguished 
officials in India who, in the midst of heavy responsible 
duties and often in high office, had found leisure and strength 
to advance Eastern studies by important contributions. 

I had every reason to feel encouraged by their example 
when the friendly help of much respected scholar patrons 
secured to me, from a comparatively early age, the greatly 
desired chance of working in India. I must consider it a 
particularly kind disposition of Pate that this chance was 
first opened to me 4:5 years ago in the Punjab. Thus I was 
brought as close as general conditions would permit to that 
borderland of India and Iran towards which my eyes had 
been turned since my boyhood. The post I held at Lahore 
for eleven years as Principal of the Oriental College and 
Registrar of the Punjab University, burdened me, it is true 
with heavy administrative duties. Rut the example already 
referred to of distinguished members of that great Indian 
Civil Service showed me how to carry on cherished scholarly 
labours even with a minimum of leisure spared from official 
work. It is a source of very deep gratification to me to 
remember that from the very time of my arrival at Lahore 
I found in your President, Sir Edward Maclagan, my oldest 
friend in the Punjab, a friend who has ever since proved the 
kindest and most sympathetic of helpers. I cannot exaggerate 
the boons I derived during those years from the encourage- 
ment which the friendly interest shown by him and by other 
distinguished Punjab Civilians gave me. Nor can I ever 
forget that those years at Lahore gave me my closest friend 
in the army, General Dunsterville, and the most stimulating 
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of confreres in my lamented friend Sir Thomas Arnold, 
in Dr. Allen, now President of Corpus at Oxford, and 
Mr. Andrews. 

Consideration shown for my scholarly aims allowed me 
to use rare intervals of freedom for attempts at archaeological 
work in the field. Somehow I had always felt that geo- 
graphical knowledge and personal experience on the ground 
afforded me the best inspiration for antiquarian and historical 
researches. Geography has, indeed, been particularly kind 
to me in as much as it led me to use what leisure University 
vacations left me during that period for work in that beautiful 
Alpine land of Kashmir. It would be hard for me to over- 
estimate the benefit I derived mentally and physically from 
having been enabled to take up and complete during those 
vacations the tasks connected with the translation and 
elucidation of Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir , 
the only truly historical record surviving in Sanskrit 
literature. 

But the enjoyment which that work under such pleasant 
Alpine surroundings gave me, cannot obscure my grateful 
recollection of advantages in other directions which my long 
residence at the capital of the Punjab secured me. Teaching 
work, carried on at the Oriental College mainly through the 
medium of Sanskrit, still in a way a living language, afforded 
me opportunities for getting practically acquainted with 
Indian ways of thought, of doing what I may call experi- 
mental psychology among my Brahmin students. Contact 
with them taught me much of the differences between Indian 
and Western ways of thought. Equally instructive was it 
to learn by practical experience in the University office 
something of those aims and methods of the British Adminis- 
tration in India to which the great sub-continent owes most 
of the peace and order it has enjoyed for more than a century. 
It may seem doubtful whether the great services to Oriental 
research rendered by that administration from the days of 
the East India Company have always been adequately 
realized. 
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Personally I have enjoyed the great good fortune of 
benefiting directly by that enlightened policy of the Govern- 
ment of India from the very time when, in the last year of 
the last century, I had the good fortune of being admitted 
directly into its service in the Education Department. It 
was due to the very generous consideration of the Indian 
Government that, at the very start of that Service, and years 
before my official transfer to the Archaeological Survey, 
the chance of exploratory work in Central Asia was opened 
to me. My attention had been called years before to the 
promising field which Chinese Turkestan held out for archaeo- 
logical exploration. The labours of my lamented old friend, 
Dr. Rudolf Hoernle, on chance acquisitions of ancient writings 
from ruined sites of the Tarim basin, had by then afforded 
definite proof how thoroughly Indian culture, largely through 
Buddhist propaganda, had penetrated that region of Inner- 
most Asia. 

But I might perhaps have never realized the eagerly 
cherished hope of there serving archaeological and geographical 
interests combined, if the Government of India had not been 
prepared to support my endeavours in that direction from 
the very time when I entered its service. There again it was 
the friendly interest of Sir Edward Maclagan, then Deputy 
Secretary, if I remember rightly, in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the Central Government, which helped to secure 
official sanction and the necessary means for my first Central 
Asian expedition. 

It was no doubt a result of the aridity of climatic conditions 
throughout the Tarim basin that, in the course of that 
comparatively short period of freedom granted to me for 
exploratory work, I was able to bring to light so many relics 
of the powerful influences exercised in that region by Indian, 
Chinese and Hellenistic cultures, in the shape of ancient 
documents, art remains, etc., from sand-buried sites in the 
Taklamakan Desert. It would have been quite impossible 
to secure the full scientific value of these finds if I had not 
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been enabled from the start to obtain for their examination 
and study the help of most competent collaborators in 
different branches of Oriental research. I feel proud to refer 
here to the devoted labours of such distinguished confreres 
as the late Dr. Hoernle, Professor Rapson, Dr. Barnett and 
that lamented, great sinologue, M. Chavannes, who were 
prepared for years to give those finds the full benefit of their 
learning and critical acumen. 

But it would probably have been equally impossible 
for me to organize effective collaboration on this and 
.subsequent occasions if the Government of India had not 
been prepared to allow me necessary freedom for the working 
up of such manifold materials by the grant of adequate 
periods of Special Duty. I have not failed to record my 
gratitude for these and similar concessions after subsequent 
exploratory journeys, both in my official reports and in the 
personal narratives I was generously permitted to publish. 
But it afforded me no small gratification that the presence 
here of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the highest 
representative in this country of British rule in India, enables 
me to express to him in person my sincere gratitude for all 
the generous help received from his predecessors and in 
particular from Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

To many of those who have honoured me by their presence 
on this occasion it will be unnecessary to relate in detail 
how that first Central Asian venture of mine was followed 
up by two much longer and still more fruitful expeditions 
into Eastern Turkestan and Westernmost China. It serves 
to relieve my conscience that the ample archaeological and 
geographical results which attended those expeditions lasting 
from 1906 to 1908, and again from 1913 to 1916, have found 
their full record in publications brought out under the orders 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. But 
it is my pleasant obligation to emphasize on this occasion 
also how much I owed to the unfailing and ever effective 
support which arrangements with regard to these expeditions 
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received from my friend Sir John Marshall, then Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. Extensive have been my 
obligations to the large bands of distinguished scholars, 
including some of the foremost Orientalists of our times, 
who have unstintedly given their labours towards the publica- 
tion and elucidation of those manifold materials brought 
back. I feel certain that without their expert help it would 
not have been possible to reap the full fruit of the work I 
had been enabled, by the support of the Government of India 
and with the aid also of the British Museum authorities, to 
accomplish in Innermost Asia. Nor ought I to omit grateful 
reference to the very valuable help which I received through- 
out from the Survey of India for the topographical tasks 
connected with my antiquarian labours. 

Friends have often dilated upon such physical hardships 
and privations as prolonged explorations on desert ground 
or in high mountain regions have implied. But in reality 
I must confess that wffiat remains most in my recollection 
is the pleasure which the interesting work on previously 
unexplored ground gave me. Whether excavating at ancient 
sites in the waterless desert during the bitter cold of Turkestan 
winters, or tracing ancient routes through the salt wastes 
of the dried-up ancient sea-bed of Lop, or doing survey work 
on the high snowy ranges of the Kun-lun and Nan-shan,. 
I always felt at my ease. My conscience as a historical 
student obliges me to acknowledge in passing that there 
were a few occasions also ■when I had a somewhat uncomfort- 
able time, as for example, when I lost my toes while surveying, 
on the glacier-clad crest line of the great Tibetan range south 
of Khotan, or when leading my caravan across the crumpled- 
up salt crust of the Lop Desert, uncertain whether our supply 
of ice would suffice for the length of time that might be 
needed to track there the ancient Chinese trade route into- 
Central Asia. But such incidents present themselves now 
only in the soft light of historical perspective. 

I fully realize that the work I have been able to do in 
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those distant regions has been rendered practicable only 
by my good fortune of having inherited a fairly tough 
constitution, and for that I feel indeed very grateful. It 
also explains why I have endeavoured, since the period of 
Central Asian exploration has closed for me, to carry on 
similar labours on such semi-desert ground as most of 
British Baluchistan and Makranis, and recently to follow 
up these investigations of prehistoric sites in the even more 
desolate territory of Persian Baluchistan. 

As long as physical fitness lasts I shall endeavour to 
continue my efforts in the field. I am encouraged in this 
aim by the continued friendly interest shown by fellow 
scholars. It has found its most striking expression in the 
great honour with which the Royal Asiatic Society has been 
pleased to recognize my endeavours ; and for the encourage- 
ment it has thus afforded me on the present occasion I shall 
cherish a most grateful recollection as long as life lasts. 

Sir Edward Maclagan : I wish just to emphasize how greatly 
the Royal Asiatic Society feels the honour of having had the 
opportunity of awarding this medal to a man of the calibre 
of Sir Aurel Stein. Perhaps it is natural for us, as Sir Denison 
Ross has suggested, to look mainly to such qualifications 
of Sir Aurel Stein as his wide erudition and his accurate 
scholarship ; but at the same time I think that at the back 
of our minds what we all admire most in Sir Aurel Stein is the 
man himself and his indomitable courage, courage both 
physical and moral. I do not think that I have ever heard 
Sir Aurel Stein make any real complaint, but the nearest 
thing I have ever heard to it was a reference to the difficulty 
of obtaining funds from America and Europe for travel in 
Central Asia, as compared with say, Mesopotamia or Palestine 
or Egypt, and his expression of a wistful desire that some 
evidence could be brought forward to show that Moses or 
Abraham had travelled in Central Asia. Speaking of Sir Aurel 
Stein’s courage, I am reminded of a story which is probably 
known to many here in some form or other. As I remember 
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it, the great Persian conqueror, Nadir Shah, was sitting one 
day with the captains of his army examining a consignment 
of swords, and as the swords were brought up one of them, 
received general approbation, until the criticism was made 
that it was too short ; and then a young officer present was 
heard to give the word of command etf one pace to the front ”, 
That is what has been the motto of Sir Auxel Stein’s life 
when he is in difficulties, <£ one pace to the front.” Wherever 
he has been, whatever difficulties he has had — and there 
have been many difficulties in all these travels — he has relied 
on his own resources, has not criticised the length of his 
sword, but has, as I say, said “one pace to the front ” and so 
has conquered the difficulties that have been before him. It 
is an honour to us to have been able to award the medal 
to Sir Aurel Stein, and the honour has been greatly enhanced 
this afternoon by the fact that the medal has been actually 
presented to him by so high an authority as the Secretary 
of State for India. I wish on your behalf to express 
to Sir Samuel Hoare our great thankfulness for the sympathy 
which he has shown to research and scholarship by coming 
in this way to us this afternoon and helping us in recognizing 
the merits of a great scholar, and great explorer. It was. 
an exceedingly kind thought of his to have come and helped 
us in this way, and although we have not been able to provide 
him with any economic or political pabulum, yet I trust he 
will not think this afternoon wasted. To us, it has been an 
immense satisfaction to have had him here, and I wish on 
your behalf to offer him our most sincere and grateful thanks. 

The Excavations at Jericho 
Necropolis and City 

On the occasion of the Anniversary General Meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Professor John Garstang, D.Sc., 
Hon. LLJD., F.S.A., gave a deeply interesting lecture upon 
the results found during the excavation of the City, the 
Necropolis, and the Palace at Jericho, together with some 
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of the deductions made therefrom. They almost give the 
impression that the description of the capture of the fortress, 
in the Boob of Joshua, must have been originally the work 
of eyewitnesses. 

The lecturer said : — 

Three years ago, when Sir Charles Marston first enabled me 
to re-examine the site of Jericho, several problems of peculiar 
importance to students of Bible history were still awaiting 
solution. The earlier excavations, while throwing new light 
upon the archaeology of the ancient city, indeed upon the 
culture of Canaan as a whole, had left the dating of the several 
lines of defensive walls and ramparts in considerable doubt, 
and a subject for technical discussion. One expert frankly 
stated his opinion that during the late Bronze Age (c. 1600— 
1200 B.C.), the period which under any theory should cover 
the entry of the Israelites into Canaan, the city of Jericho 
already lay in ruins. 

Our first season’s work found the solution of this initial 
difficulty. A stout wall of brick that lay along the western 
brink of the mound was seen in various unexcavated places 
to be overlaid by the remains of a second wall, following the 
same line. With this was associated a thinner screen wall of 
the same material. The stratifications and details of evidence 
were examined, and enabled us at the time to state a definite 
and agreed conclusion : — 

££ The main defences of Jericho in the late Bronze Age 
(c. 1600-1200 b.c.) followed the upper brink of the city mound,, 
and comprised two parallel walls, the outer 6 feet and the 
inner 12 feet thick. Investigations along the west side show 
continuous signs of destruction and conflagration. The outer 
wall suffered most, its remains falling down the slope. The 
inner wall is preserved only where it abuts upon the citadel or 
tower to a height of 18 feet ; elsewhere it is found largely to 
have fallen, together with the remains of buildings upon it, 
into the space between the walls which was filled with ruins* 
and debris. Traces of intense fire are plainly to be seen,. 
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including reddened masses of brick, cracked stones, charred 
timbers and ashes. Houses alongside the walls are found 
burned to the ground, their roofs fallen upon the domestic 
pottery within/’ 

There remained the question of the date when the walls 
and city were destroyed. In my own opinon, based upon a 
detailed examination of the stratifications related to the 
outer wall, this had probably taken place about 1400 b.c., 
the culture being that of the late Bronze Age before the 
infiltration of the Mykenaean wares. Our second season was 
devoted largely to this problem, and led us to examine another 
unexcavated area overlooking the spring on the eastern side. 
There, also, came to light further traces of conflagration and 
destruction ; several burnt-out store-rooms of an extensive 
building (subsequently recognized as the “ palace 55 ) yielded 
a welcome series of pottery types, the date of which would 
help us materially to decide the matter. But at this stage, 
again, technical questions arose. Criteria for the precise 
dating of the pottery types were wanting, and to this end we 
determined to search for the necropolis in the hope of finding 
dated groups. In this quest we have not been disappointed. 
Late in the second season a burial place of Middle Bronze 
Age I (c. 2000-1800 b.c.) was located : it proved rich in 
deposits of pottery vases, 1 bone objects, beads, and amulets, 
and encouraged a further exploration of the area. 

The third season’s work at Jericho has been rewarded by 
results of unusual interest and value. Foremost may be 
placed the archaeological materials recovered from other 
Bronze Age tombs. These were located in unbroken ground 
some 400 yards westward from the city mound, not far from 
the tomb first discovered and, like it, they proved to be 
practically intact. In all twenty-five have been opened and 
cleared ; and they yielded 1,800 registered objects, mostly 

1 For a full description with drawings of the pottery types and photo- 
graphs see the current number of the Annals of Archaeology (published by 
the University Press of Liverpool), voL.xix, parts 1-2. 
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pottery vases, of which some 1,500 were in good condition, 
and several hundred without a flaw. Many of the specimens 
are new to the corpus of Palestinian types, while quite a 
number can claim a measure of artistic merit which throws 
new light upon the standard of Canaanitish culture. 

The deposits cover the whole range of the Bronze Age 
down to 1400 b.c., the later groups being dated by royal 
Egyption scarabs and they represent the various phases in 
the life of the city already recognized in our earlier exploration. 

The Early Bronze Age , 2500-2000 b.c 

The deep levels of the early Bronze Age in the city mound 
are still largely beyond our reach, but here and there trenches 
or denuded spots have enabled us to trace the line of a pro- 
tecting wall of this period, apparently the earliest of the site. 
It was constructed of large slabs of mud-brick bonded with 
thick layers of bituminous earth, suggesting a Babylonian 
influence. 

Last year we were able to clear also some rooms of the 
period in a low-lying area near the spring ; and this year, 
in the necropolis, the depths of a looted tomb yielded a group 
of small striped vases with miniature handles characteristic 
of the period, resembling those from the city, together with 
fragments of others with high shoulders and developed necks 
which seem to constitute new types. It is noteworthy that 
at Jericho the best worked flints, including arrow and lance 
heads, are found in the deposits of this age ; though the 
layer overlies much deeper strata representing a long period 
of primitive Stone Age culture. 

Middle Bronze Age /, 2000-1800 b.c. 

In the early part of the Middle Bronze Age, estimated 
elsewhere from Egyptian analogies to fall about 2000 b.c., 
the site was enclosed by a stout wall of large unbaked bricks, 
which followed the brink of the mound, and enclosed an 
area of about seven acres. A well-built tower, 60 feet in 
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length, protected the gateway and the approaches to the 
spring on the eastern side, and it contained three deep 
chambers in which we found helpful stratified deposits. 
A room at the foot of the tower gave us a finely carved bull’s 
head in darkened ivory (4*75 cm. in height), in which again 
may be detected a Babylonian feeling. 

The known pottery types of this period, hitherto limited 
though distinctive, have been greatly augmented by the 
recovery of nearly 800 specimens from the first tomb discovered 
in the necropolis. This, as already stated, was located, and 
the work of clearing begun last year, reserving the bottom 
layer with some 200 further specimens for the opening task 
this season. The pottery is distinguished by its variety of 
forms, ranging from pointed juglets to standing vases with 
small side handles. Technically the favourite finish was 
by red slip, burnished ; decoration by broad bands of paint 
was incipient, and there is trace of patterns by incision. Jugs 
are provided with single loop handles, while bowls frequently 
have the two ledge or wavy handles familiar in predynastic 
Egypt. Most suggestive are a number of vessels upon which 
are represented the human arms and breasts, recalling again 
a Babylonian prototype. A complete series of this period 
has been deposited in the Hunterian Museum of the University 
of Glasgow. 

Middle Bronze Age II, 1800-1600 b.c. 

In the second part of the Middle Bronze Age, which covers 
the Hyksos period in Egypt (e. 1800-1600 b.c.), the city 
underwent a notable expansion. Already, in the preceding 
phase, houses had been creeping outside the walls down the 
slopes of the mound, which was now surrounded by a massive 
rampart. This comprised a glacis of great rough-hewn stones, 
an upper defensive parapet of brick, and an outer fosse ; 
the area enclosed was now about 10 acres in extent. 
Local prosperity now attained its zenith, a fact clearly seen 
in the furniture of the newly excavated tombs. Pottery 
became more elegant in form, more varied in design, more 


perfect in technique and pains were taken to finish off the 
better vases with artistic pride. Decoration, though still 
linear, was attempted with more confidence, and the surfacing 
of vases with a white or creamy slip, for which the locality 
provides a favourable material, introduced a new feature to 
the ceramic art. 

Plastic art, of which examples are rare in the Bronze 
Age, is represented by a unique rhyton. This is a pedestal 
vase of local ware and form, modelled externally to represent 
the head of a bearded man, and almost life size. So far 
as I am aware, no similar specimens are extant ; the 
Phaistos rhyton, which alone belongs to the same age, 
differs inter alia in that the hairs are represented by points 
of paint, while in this case they are indicated by pin-holes. 
The back of the head, below the hair, is partly modelled and 
treated with red-brown paint. The nose is of the Armeno- 
Hittite type, grotesquely exaggerated, and the facial expression 
is faintly reminiscent of Etruscan art, an impression perhaps 
arising from the suggestion of a smile in the drawing of the 
lips. The ££ barbiche 99 also points towards northern or Hittite 
Syria. In the lack of information as to racial affinities of the 
local population it would be rash to draw a general inference 
from this interesting object. But the evident prosperity 
which Jericho enjoyed during the Hyksos period suggests 
that it benefited, like other cities of Canaan, from the political 
regime. If there is any truth in the theory that Hittite 
influence was behind the movement that overran Egypt at 
this time (as debated in The Times of 1902), we may see 
in this head, if not the features of a Hyksos leader, at any 
rate the reflection of Hittite infiltration which planted groups 
of settlers here and there, and stamped its peculiar racial 
impress upon the people of the land. 

Late Bronze Age, c. 1500 n.c- 

The transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze Age 
Culture is not well defined in the ceramic series, nor is it 
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marked by any sudden change. It is true that the defences 
of the city, after the partial destruction of its outer ramparts, 
retreated to the old lines upon the brink of the mound, while 
in the necropolis the grotto tombs gave way to simple graves 
from one to two yards deep. Otherwise the local arts were 
continuous, though bearing witness to a certain deterioration ; 
so we may assume that whatever punishment was inflicted 
on the city by the Pharaohs at the close of the Hyksos regime, 
the local population returned in part to the old site and 
resumed their former customs. Burial was still carried out 
by inhumation, for the most part in family or common graves, 
some of which were found filled with offerings and the debris 
of human remains, to within a few inches of the surface. 
One tomb dated in its fourth layer to the joint reigns of 
Hatshepsut and Thutmose III contained more than 500 
vases, and the traces of more than fifty burials. The lowest 
levels show no traces of Egyptian influence, which thus makes 
itself felt in Jericho for the first time about 1500 b.c. The 
line of demarcation is quite clear in the deposits, and though 
a certain lag must be allowed for in a place relatively distant 
from the trade routes of Egypt, it was apparently only at 
this time that the Pharaohs’ rule became effective in the 
lower valley of the Jordan. 

Thereafter, the fifteenth century b.c. is well represented ; 
the “ bil-bil ” wares of Cyprus and their imitations made 
their appearance, as in Egypt, at this time ; but there is 
a conspicuous absence of Mykenaean products and the 
distinctive art of the Tell-el-Amarna period. The series of 
scarabs, of which ninety-four were recovered from the various 
layers of these tombs, end with the reign of Amenhetep III. 
They have been examined independently by Professor 
Newberry, who kindly travelled from Cairo for the purpose, 
and in his expert opinion they range through the Hyksos 
period into the early part of the XVIII Dynasty, but comprise 
no specimens of the period from Akhenaton (Amenhetep IV) 
to Kamses II, inclusive of the former reign. All the evidence 
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from the tombs thus points to an interruption in the life of 
Jericho in the age of Amenhetep III. 

A detailed comparison of objects found in the burnt store- 
rooms of the Palace Area, and of fragments from the houses 
against the ruins of the city walls, with specimens from the 
dated tombs, leaves no doubt about the reality of this 
conclusion. The Bronze Age City of Jericho perished at 
some date after 1411 and before 1375 b.c. 

Iron Age /, c. 1200 b.c. 

It cannot be supposed that a site with so many advantages 
remained long uninhabited, but the next trace of occupation 
brings us to the Iron Age, about 1200 b.c., and in this respect 
the evidence from the city and the necropolis is also in 
agreement. Overlaying and by the side of the Palace Area 
of the Bronze Age lies a well-marked stratum of the early 
Iron Age ; its remarkable features are a cobble-paved street 
ascending in steps to the top of the mound ; and the founda- 
tions of a considerable building with stout stone walls. In the 
necropolis there was found one tomb of this period ; it was 
isolated from the rest and differed entirely in character, 
being like a pit. The burials therein had been partially 
cremated. With them were associated a number of large 
armlets of bronze and some of iron. Most instructive, 
however, was a scarab showing a northern deity, a type of 
Hadad, standing upon the back of an animal, like the consort 
of the Mother-Goddess at Hierapolis Syriae . It appears 
probable from these indications that one of the Pharaohs, 
presumably Ramses III, established on the mound over the 
spring an outpost of northern mercenaries (Sherdens, or 
Philistines, or maybe Hittites) whose burial practices differed 
so radically from those of the old population ; and if the 
scarab bearing the name of Thutmose III, found in the 
same pit, proves to belong to the King’s reign (of which there 
may be a doubt), it would appear that such a garrison had 
been installed when the city was first annexed. 
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The outer fortifications of the city, however, remained 
in ruins, and so far as our investigations have proceeded 
they were not restored until the second phase of the Iron 
Age, about 900 b.c., after which there is abundant trace of 
renewed activity and occupation, lasting, though fitfully, 
to the Byzantine epoch. 

The work this season, as in the past, was done entirely 
by voluntary helpers ; the repairing and general supervision 
in the camp and store-rooms by my wife, surveys and 
photography by Mr. Harold Falconer, paintings by Mr. H. B. 
Gray, drawings by Boulos Eff. Araj and Miss Mabel Katcliffe, 
field notes in the city by Dr. Aage Schmidt, registration and 
records by Mile J. Krausse and the cataloguing by my 
daughter Meroe. Sir Charles Marst on, the constant patron 
of these researches, was generously seconded on this occasion 
by Mr. Davies Bryan, in the interests of the University 
Museum, Aberystwyth. Other collaborating institutions 
were the Musees du Louvre (Paris), the University of Liverpool, 
which I represent, and the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society. The series of antiquities accruing to the expedition 
will be deposited in these several institutions, the first selection 
remaining in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 

The substance of this lecture appeared in The Times of 
12th May, 1932. 

Siamese Painting 

At a lecture delivered on 28th April before the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. Quaritch Wales, who was for some 
years the State Chamberlain at the Court of the King of Siam, 
described the first attempt to interpret the ideals of Siamese 
painting and its relation to the Indian style of Arjanta. 

Siamese paintings are found as frescoes, banners hung in 
temples and illustrations in manuscripts, and the subjects 
are usually connected with the Buddhist religion and the 
Ramayana. No attempt has previously been made to throw 
light on the historical development of Siamese painting and the 
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difficulty is that no examples survive from a period anterior 
to the destruction of the old capital Ayudhya in a.d. 1767. 
But the earliest of the Bangkok paintings reproduce the old 
Ayudhya style and though this had been decadent for at 
least three centuries prior to the fall of Ayudhya, there is 
reason to suppose that about the thirteenth to the fourteenth 
century a.d. Siamese painting may have enjoyed a brief 
but bright period characterized by a comparatively vigorous 
and living style. The evidence in favour of this is supplied 
by a series of incised Jataka drawings on stone, dating from 
the thirteenth century, characterized by a grace and supple- 
ness unknown to later Siamese art and the direct result of 
the reaction of the Siamese artistic temperament to the new 
and vital experiences provided by their attainment of freedom 
from Khmer domination, and their conversion to Sinhalese 
Buddhism. These Jataka drawings show a strong resemblance 
to certain contemporary frescoes found at Polonnaruva in 
Ceylon. 

It is also remarkable that certain late Siamese paintings, 
though decadent, show a definite relationship to the famous 
Sigiriya frescoes. It seems, therefore, that Siamese painting 
is in the main to be regarded as a decadent offshoot of the 
classical Ajanta school of Indian painting, but early Thai and 
Khmer influences have combined with this to produce a 
distinctly national style. There is a little Chinese influence 
but this is late, and is chiefly noticeable in the formal 
decorative motives and often also in backgrounds. A 
tendency to realism, as a result of western influence, is found 
in the most recent paintings. 

Mr. Quaritch Wales exhibited numerous beautiful examples 
of the style of Siamese painting which he described. 


The hearty congratulations of the Society are passed to 
Professor C. G. Seligman upon the presentation to him by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society of the Nelson Annandale Gold 
Medal for contributions to the study of Anthropology in Asia. 
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Gertrude Bel! Memorial School of Archaeology 

The subscribers to the Fund for establishing a British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq, as a memorial to Gertrude 
Bell, who died in Baghdad on 12th July, 1926, have now 
appointed a Council on which the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Durham, London, the British Museum, 
the British Academy, Royal Geographical Society, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Society of Antiquaries, and other Societies 
are represented. The President is Sir Percy Cox (late High 
Commissioner for Iraq), the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Sir Edgar Bonham Carter, Mr. E. H. Keeling 
is Hon. Secretary, and Brigadier-General Sir Osborne Mance 
Hon. Treasurer. The funds raised up to the present total 
nearly £9,000. In addition, the income from sums of £6,000 
and £4,000 bequeathed by Gertrude Bell and by her father, 
Sir Hugh Bell, to the British Museum on trust will, it is 
hoped, be payable to the School. The disposal of the income 
is under consideration. The office of the School is temporarily 
at 20 Wilton Street, S.W. 1. 


Notice 

Owing to the summer holidays it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence is reduced to a minimum during 
the months of August and September. 
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Zum Alter der friihen F aehiiberlieferungen 
der indisehen Medizin, der Samhita des 
Caraka* Susruta raid Vagbhata 

Von REIXHOLD F. G. MULLER 

jyjICHT ganz unaknlich der allgemeinen Achtung vor der 
Vereinigung der drei Yeden (irayl vidyd) geniesst auf 
medizinischem Gebiet ein holies Ansehen die alte Trias 
{vrddha4rm.fi>} , welche a us den Arzten Caraka , Susruta und 
Vagbhata zusammengesetzt ist. Naeli der Gberlieferung und 
in dem Gesiehtswinkel der Inder erscheinen diese Medizin- 
lehrer der Vorzeit durchaus als geschichtliche Personlieh- 
keiten, wie manehe ihrer Vorlaufer. Einer jener letzten, 
Ildnta , bezeichnet Caraka , Susruta und schiiesslich Vagbhata 
in ihren Sammellehren als Yertreter der drei Welt-Zeitalter 
(carakah sidrutai cairn vagbhatai ca tatlid J paraJi | mukhyds 
m samhita vacyds tisra em yuge yuge ||). Die Sachlage, 
welche die apokryphe Hdrita-Samhitd in ilirem Anhang 
(prasista) sehildert, lasst sich kritisch unschwer iiberblicken. 
Das Zitat belcucbtet aber anderseits auch allgemein den 
Boden, welchem nocli heut die geschichtliche Einstellung der 
Inder entspringt, in Bindungen zu ihren iiberkommenen 
Weltanschauungen und Religionen, und nicht so selten unter 
Anerkenmxng soldier Richtlinien seitens Beobachter eines 
westliehen Kulturkreises, In derartigen Materialien erscheint 
-die Grenze zwischen Sage und Geschichte sachlich und 
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zeitlick verwascken md eine kritische Betracktung bald in 
mittelalterlicke, bald in neuzeitlicke Verkaltnisse verworfen. 
Bei der fast sprickwortlicken Unsicherbeit des Zeitmasses 
indiscber Belange wurde daher folgericktig der entspreckende 
Schwerpnnkt gesckicktliclier Forsekung der kritiscken 
Beurteilnng des Text-Inkaltes eingereikt. In dieser Biektung 
lanfen die baknbreckenden und grundlegenden Unter- 
sucknngen eines Cordier, Hoernle und Jolly . 1 Die steken- 
gebliebenen Unstimmigkeiten weisen aber auck auf die 
versckiedenen Moglichkeiten in der Auswertung des Text- 
materials und des wenig iibersicktlicken Geflecktes seiner 
Kommentare kin. Bei einem Versuck zur Einebmxng des 
sacklicken Zwiespaltes drangt sick aber immer wieder der 
Mangel zeitlicker . Bestimmungen wie eine Sperre auf fiir 
einen Fortsckritt und zwingt oft zu einem Verzickt, der 
fiir einen Erfolg keiner Erwaknung bedarf. Anderseits regt 
aber auck der Yorgang an, einige neue Gesicktpunkte zu 
finden, um das Problem einer zeitlicken Umgrenzung der 

1 Hier wird auf folgende hauptsaehlichen Arbeiten verwiesen, welcke im 
weitern Verlauf in der Regel nicht besonders zitiert werden. 

Cordier : Nagarjuna et V Uttaratantra de la Sugrutasamhita, Antananarivo, 
1896. Vagbhata et V ' Astdiigahrdayasamhitd, Besan^n, 1896. Quelques 
donne.es nouvelles dpropos des traites medicaux sanserifs anterieurs au XI Tie 
siecle , Calcutta, 1899. „ Vagbhata “ : JA. 1901 (cf. Note bibliographique ; 
ibid.). „ Recentes decouvertes de mss. medicaux sanscrits dans Flnde <£ : 
Museon, 1903. ,, Introduction a l’etude des traites medicaux sanscrits 

inclus dans le Tanjur tibetain £t : BEFEO . 1903. 

Hoernle : „ Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine £C : JJRAS. 1906, 1908, 
1909. „ The Authorship of the Charaka Samhita “ : Archiv f. Geschickte 
d. Medizin, 1908. Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, pt. i (ci. 
Introduction, Chronology), Oxford, 1907. 

Jolly: „ Zur Quellenkunde der indischen Medizin ££ : ZD MG. 1900, 
1902, 1904, 1906. „ The Bower Manuscript ££ : ZDMG. 1899, 1913. 

Grundr. d. Ind.-Ar. Phil. %, Altrikd. Ill j 10, Medizin (Zur Quellenkunde), 
Strassburg, 1901. 

Als Textausgaben sind benutzt worden : Caraka- Samhita, ed. 
Narendranatha gastrin (Lahore, 1929) ; abgekiirzt : CaS. 8usruta*Sarnhitd, 
ed. Yadava garman (Bombay, 1931) ; abgekiirzt ; SuS. Vagbhata - 
Astdngasamgraha , ed. Rudra Para£ava (Trichur, 1924-6) = VdS. Astiiiiga- 
hrdayasamhitd , ed. A. M. Xunte (Bombay, 192o) = Vail. Bhavarnisra, 

r ~ %f 1-r - 1 T “ “ 1 - trx-l iJ.. tOWc'*... . 
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alten indischen Medizinuberlieferungen und ihxer Urheber 
einem erreichbaren Ziei nalier zu bringen, wenn aucb absolute 
Masszaklen nicht damit erhalten werden konnen. 

Von den beriihmten drei alten Arzten gilt unbestritten als 
der jiingste Vaghhata, sowobl nacb der bodenstandigen 
allgemeinen Tradition, als aucb deshalb, weil er in der 
Camkasamhita ( CaS ) und Susrutasamhitd (SuS) nirgends 
erwahnt wird, wahrend er selbst wenigstens in der 
Astangahrdaya -Samhitd ( U tiara - 40, 88) diese beiden Vorganger 
als Quellen nennt. Sein Name, welcher aucb abgewandelt 
und etymologisiert tiberliefert ist, 1 bescbrankt sicb nicbt auf 
seine Person, da aucb andere (nicbtarztlicbe) Inder so 
bezeichnet werden. Zu seiner Altersbestimmung ist vorallem 
ein Bericht des cbinesiscben Pilgers I-tsing berangezogen 
worden, welcber 673-95 Indien bereiste und sicb voriiber- 
gehend mit seiner Medizin beschaftigte ( 5> I made a successful 
study in medical science, but as it is not my proper vocation 
I have finally given it up “). 2 I-tsing beschreibt kuxz die 
8 Teile des altesten indischen Medizin-Systems (ayurveda) und 
gibt dann an : J? These eight arts formerly existed in eight 
books, but lately a man epitomized them and made them 
into one bundle. All physicians in the five parts of India 
practise according to this book.“ 3 

1 Im TraumschlUssel des Jagaddeva (hersg., iiberstzt. u. komment, v. J. v. 
Negelein, Giessen, 1912) taucht der Name des Arztes, welcber dnrch seine 
Begleiter gesichert ist, als „ Herr der Rede “ auf ( Svapnacmtaman i 2, 160 : 
suMruta-mcaspati-caralca ). Dabei handelt es sich wohl nicbt um einen 
Hinweis auf die Ensiehung des Namens, als vielmehr um eine etymologische 
Spielerei, wie nicbt so selten in der indischen Literatur. Hiexzu kann die 
Erklarung des Namens Caraka vorweg genommen werden. Im Bhdva- 
prakdrn (S. 6/7) findet sicb der spate Niederschlag folgender Legende : 
Der heilkundige. Sehlangenfurst Sesa verkorpert sicb im Sohn des vediscben 
Weis en. VUuddha (des „ reinen “) und wird Caraka genannt, weil er als 
,» Kundscbafter u gegen die Krankheiten gekommen war. 

2 Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion , by I-tsing, 126 ff. (Oxford, 
1896). 

3 Herr Prof. Wedemeyer bat micb auf meine Bitte dankenswert zu den 
cbinesiscben Texten bier und S'. 806 beraten, so dass die einschlagigen Aus- 
■fviKrnncr^.n fl,nf seine Hilfe zuruckgehen : sse chi pah shuh sien wei pah pu 
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Bei dieser Schilderung muss beriicksiclitigt werden, dass 
der cliiuesisclie Pilger fur seine Landsleute sclirieb und dass 
einzelne Unebenheiten bei einem Vergleicli mit der indischen 
Medizin aus diesem Gesiclitswinkel zu bewerten sind . 1 

kin- j ih yu jen lueh wei yih chiah = Diese acht Techniken bildeten friiher 
acht Abteilungen (Werke), neuerdings hat jernand sie verkurzt, sodass 
sie einen Band bilden ( — sie in einen Band zusammengezogen). 

1 Die Lander von Wutien ( wu-tfien chi ti), das fiinfgeteilte Indien, in 
welchem das ,, neuerdings “ vollendete Werk des Arztes [ Vagbhata ] so 
schnell Anklang fand> durfte mehr oder weniger nnr dem Gebiet entsprechen, 
an ■welchem der chinesische Pilger Anted nahm. Anch unter der Buchform 
des Bandes (chiah) ist wohl die chinesische zn verstehen, welche in den 
Holzdeckeln der indischen ahnelte. Wenn aber I -t sing den Teil indischer 
Chirurgie, welcher sdldkya genannt wird, dnrch Akupunktur umschreibt, 
so hat er sicherlich seine heimische Medizin im Sinn. Vielleicht ist er 
durch die indische Wortbildung oder jenes nadelformige spitze Instrument 
saldkd, dazu verleitet worden, welches zur Bezeichnung jener Ghirurgie 
Anlass gab und hauptsachlich bei der Staroperation verwandt wurde. 
Sachlich muss hierzu betont werden, dass die Akupunktur auf den 
ostasiatischen Kulturkreis beschrankt geblieben ist, jedenfalls der indischen 
Medizin fremd war. I-tsing ist sich dieser Verhaltnisse auch scheinbar 
etwas bewusst : „ In the healing arts of acupuncture and cautery [wegeii 
dieser Anreihung == Moxibustion] and the skill of feeling the pulse China 
has never been superseded by any country of Gambudvipa (India)/ 4 Das 
Fuhlen des Pulses, welches hier erwaimt wird, beansprucht gleichfalls 
Beachtung. Es ist der indischen Medizin ebenso im 7. Jahrhundert fremd 
und wird von Vagbhata nicht angegeben (Jolly, Medizin , 8), Nebenher- 
bemerkt beweist diese Stelle, dass jene Diagnostik nicht aus dem Westen 
in die indische Medizin Eingang gefunden haben muss. XJm 1300 dxirffe 
sie schon allgemein bekannt gewesen sein, weil im Prabandhac intdman i 
des Memtutyga (ed. Ramacandra Sastrin, 135; Ubers. Tawney, 81) ein 
Arzt Lila erwahnt wird, welcher den Puls sah oder beobachtete 
(na&ar&ana). 

Schwerwiegender sind die Unstimmigkeiten beurteilt worden, welche 
die Reihenfolge der Teile des Ayurveda im VaS und VdH betreffen gegen- 
uber der Anordnung nach I-tsing , da letzte mit SuS, Sutra - 1, 7 ff, bis 
auf einen Wechsel unter zwei Gliedern iibereinstimmt. [Das Ergebnis 
der laufenden Untersuchungen hier durfte dies auffallige Verhaltnis in 
einem anderen Lichte erscheinen lassen.] Die hierauf beruhenden Bedenken 
seitens J oily (JRAS, 1907, 1 72-1 75), ob I-tsing auf Vagbhata tatsachlich. 
anspielt, hat Hoernle (JR AS. 1907, 413-417) nicht ganzlich beheben 
konnen. Aber streng genommen, ist die obige Reihenfolge in der SuS 
erst durch die Kommentare um die Wende des 1. Jahrtausend gesichert. 
Dagegen weist die Anordnung der Teile des Ayurveda wieder neue Abwand- 
lungen auf, mit welchen die SuS in der arabischen Literatur im Jahre 
850 auftaucht (cf. Meyerhof, Isis, 1931, S. 43 d. Separats). Jede ein- 
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Immerhin ist es aber clock auffallig, class der Arzt nicht 
namentlich genannt wird, welcker diese anerkannte Ent- 
wicklung ausloste. Somit bleibt fur einen Ausgleick nur die 
sacklicke Verbindung von „ eight arts £C und „ epitomized “ 
zum Titel Astdnga-Samgmha (Znsammenfassung der 
8 Glieder — sc. der Medizin — VaS) iibrig. Diese Gleickung 
mlit zwar auf einem Gemeinplatz, welcken auck andere 
Uberlieferungen fiir sich in Anspruch nehmen. Sie ist aber 
dock auf Vagbhata eingeengt, weil allein unter alien iibrigen 
Lekrsammlungen die ikm zugescbriebenen beiden Werke, 
VaS und VcIII. mit ilirem Beginn von der Aektgliederung 
ausgehen und diese im Text durckfiikren. 

Eine weitere Binclung der Aufmerksamkeit des religiosen 
Pilgers kann wokl in den budclhistiscken Anspielungen im 
VdS erblickt werden. Bei seiner vereinzelten und sckleckten 
Text-Uberlieferung konnten zwar nacktraglicke Zusatze in 
Recknung gezogen werclen, 1 Die spatere und abkangige 
Vail weist jedock die buddhistiscke Tendenz in nock 
starkerem Grade auf. 2 Deskalb kat wokl auch VdH in den 
tibetiscken Tanjur Aufnakme gef unden. Ikre Einverleibung 
vollzog sick nack Hutk im 11. Jakrkundert, gemeinsam mit 
zwei kommentativen Werken. 3 Ein Kommentator, Candm- 
nandana , lasst sick ins 8. Jakrkundert datieren unter der 

Es nfttzt hierbei auch nicht eine bodenstandige Tradition, in der die 
Reihe des Ayurveda in zwei Teile zerlegt werden, welche die fiinf ersten 
sthana (unter Vereinigung vo nniddna- und sarira-) umfassen und das 
Uttaratantra in seine vier Hauptgruppen aufiosen (cf. Mukhopadhaya, 
Hist, of Ind. Medicine , 559). 

1 Die Handschriften des VaS sind selten, sein Textbestand wird nur 
durch einen Kommentar — mutmasslich jungeren Alters — gesichert, 
durch Indumati bzw. ,, Indu “ (Trichur, 1924-6). Ein unvollstandiges 
Kommentar (vyakhya) mit unsieherem Rezug birgt the Government Library 
Madras (Nr. 13071) ; ebendort ein homonymisch.es einsehlagiges Worter- 
buch ( nighantu ; Nr. 13256). Damit waren wohl Weiterungen zu den 
kurzen Ausfuhrungen von Cordier {Museon, 1903, 14115) erschopft. 

2 Eine gute tibersicht bietet Cordier, JA. 1901, 167 Jf. Nebenherbemerkt 
weicht der Beginn der Textausgabe Trichur von der Bombay 1888, welche 
sehr unzuganglich ist, nicht unerheblich ab. 

* Ah UArlin. 1895 , 270 , 283; ZD MG. 1895, 280-281 . 
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Voraussetzung, dass sein tibetisclier Name Zla-ba-la dga-ba 
mit dem Zla-ba[-la] mhon-dga , identisch ist, einem Gefahrten 
des Vaiwcana, welch, letzter wahrend der Regierungszeit des 
Konigs Khri-sron-ldeu-btsan die vier Tantra (rgyud-bzhi) der 
Medizin nach noch unbekannten Sanskritquellen iibersetzte. 1 
Wenn darnach die Zeit des Candranandana mid seines 
Ko mm entars PadarthacandriJca richtig berechnet ist, so 
miissten die Daten fiir VaR mid VdS nahe beieinander liegen, 
da I-tsing den letzten kurz vor seiner Reise im 7. J ahrhundert 
entstehen lasst. 

Dieser zeitlichen Nachbarschaft der beiden Werke wiirde 
die Annahme nur eines einzigen Autors entsprechen ; und 
so reflektieren die Kommentare der VaR, in deren Kolophon 
sich der Yerfasser als Vdgbhata, Sokn des Simhagupta 
bezeichnet. Gegen Ende des VdS wird auffallig eingehend 
gesagt : }J Mein Vaters-Vater, dessen Namen ich trage, war 
der hervorragen.de Arzt Vdgbhata ; sein Sohn war Simhagupta , 
von diesem stainme ich ab ; in den Xndus-Landen bin ich 
geboren. Von dem wiirdigen Avalokita und meinem 
wiirdigereren Vater lernte ich — “ (Uttar a- = Rd. 3, 480b : 
bhisagvaro vdgbhata ity abhun me pitdmaho ndmadharo J smi 
yasya | suto 5 bhavat tasya ca simhaguptas tasyd J py aliarn 
sindhusu labdhajanma || samadhigamya guror avalokitdt 
gurutarac ca pituh — ). Sachlich liegt demnach die Annahme 
der Werke einer Arztfamilie nahe. Da andere Uberlieferungen 
von einem alten (vrddha) Vdgbhata berichten, so werden 
jetzt im Allgemeinen zwei Yerfasser mit dem selben Namen 
angenommen. Nur Jolly verhalt sich gegeniiber der IJnter- 
scheidung einer alteren und jiingeren Autor-Person zuriick- 
haltend, weil die Bezeichnung vrddha sich nicht so selten 
nur auf den Lehrniederschlag bezieht. Fiir diese Ansicht 
wiirde der Umstand sprechen, dass Arunadatta in seinem 
Kommentar zu VdS, Sdrira- 1, 5 den Schluss des Textes von 

1 Csoma de Koros, JASB. 1835, 1 (cf. auch Sarat Chandra Das, JASB. 
1881, 224 ff.). Uber die Anwesenheit von Arzten in jener Zeit : Laufer, 
Die Bruza Sprache (Sep.) 46. 
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VdS, &anra- 1 (Bel. 1, 286a ) unter der Quellenangabe ; 
samgraha zitiert unci derselbe Beleg mit dem Verweis : vrddha - 
Vdgbhata von Dallana im Kommentar zu SuS, Sanra- 2, 36 

aufgefiihrt wird. 1 2 

In der nichtarztlichen Uberlieferung, dem Prabandhacinta- 
mani des Memtunga (1306), taucht das Werk wieder auf, 
Vdgbhata genannt (vdgbhatandmd) , welches sein Yerfasser 
nach seinen eigenen Erfahrungen (nijdnubhuta bzw. °anubhuta) 
schuf, Auffalligerweise werden daran anschliessend die 
Verfassernamen in Prakritform anfgefiihrt : Der Schwieger- 
sohn, der jxmge Bdhada , kam mit seinem Schwiegervater, dem 
alten Bdhada , an. den Konigshof des Bhojar Die Unstimmig- 
keit bei der Entstehung der Lehre und bei den verwandt- 
schaftliohen Beziehungen gegeniiber der arztlicken Tradition 
haben aber nicht die Bedeutung, wie der Versueh einer 
zeitlichen Bestimmung. Denn diese sekeinbare Geschichts- 
darstellung stellt eine Sammlxmg von Erzahlungen und 
Arxekdoten dar, welche sick urn die Gestalt des beriihmten 
Konigs von Dkdrd (11. Jahrhundert) ranken, „ wobei der 
Verfasser vor keinem Anachronismus zurlickschreckt. “ 3 
Darauf weist bereits das Vorwort der tibersetzung von Tawney 
verschiedentlich hin, von weleher Cordier bei seiner Datierung 
der Vdgbhata ausging. Die Berecknung von Hath verdient 
daher eine Bevorzugung, 

1 Dallana verfasste seinen Kommentar zur SuS etwa im 12. Jahrhundert, 
ArurtadaUa den seinem zur V&H im Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts. Die 
Zeitangaben entsprechen den Bereelmungen von Hoernle, weleher die 
chronologisehe Seite der zahlreichen Kommentare der alten medizinischen 
Werke besonders eingehend bearbeitet hat, Seine Ergebnisse werden 
auch sp&ter benutzt, ohne auf Einzelheiten einzugehen. 

2 Edit. Ramacandra Sastrin, 314-5; iasya jamata ’pi laghubahadafy 
wasurena brhad-bakadena saha rajamandire prayatali. 

3 Winternitz, Gesck. Ind. LitL, ii, 332. Soweit die Medizin in Betracht 
kommt, erscheint der Palast des Bhoja als ein legendares Sammelbecken. 
Dem Konig selbst wird eine arztlich-schriftstellerische Liebhaberex zu 
gesehrieben. Nach einem ahnlichen Gesehichtswerk des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
dem Bhoja-Prabandha des Ballala (Calcutta, 1872, 105) trepanieren die 
beiden Gotter-Arzte Asvin den Schadel des Konigs wegen Kopfschmerzen ; 
das Motiv ist wohl der bekannten Jfm&a-Legende entnommen. 
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Die Zeitfrage wird aber geklart durck die Ankaltspunkte in. 
der arabiscken Literatur, in welcker mittelbare oder un~ 
mittelbare Ubersetzungen indiscker mediziniscber Fackwerke 
auftaucken. Aber gerade die Bestimmung von Vdgbhata 
durcli die arabiscke Bezeicbnung Asdnkar, Asdthar u.a.bot- 
Hin dernisse bei der Sickening der Bezeicknnng selbst nnd der 
Wakl nnter VaS oder VdH. 1 Erst die Beacktnng des. 
pkilosopkisckmiediziniscken Lekrbuches Firdaus al-hikma des 
C AU ibn Rdbbdn at-Tabari (850) loste die Zeitfrage. Im 
Kapitel 333 nennt dieser persiscke Arzt die Quelle 
Astdnqahradl , 2 deren Gleichkeit mit der gebraucklicken 
Abkiirzung Astdhgahrdaya wokl keiner weiteren Begriindnng 
bedarf. Nack dem analytisckem Uberblick sckeint sick der 
TJbersetzer nnr au.f einen Teil des Sutra im VdH zu besckranken 
nnd in den Absckluss des Sonderteils anck andere Quellen 
verarbeitet zu kaben, deren Bekandlung iiber das vorliegende 
Tkema keransgeht. 3 Die alteste Erwaknung des Titels 
Astanqahradi (— VdH) um 850 beweist das Besteken dieser 
Medizinlekre vor dem genannten Datum und unter Beriick- 
sicktigung der Angaben des I-tsing ist die Zeit des oder der 
Vdgbhata in das 7. Jakrkundert zu setzen. Diese Bereck- 
nung kann — wie im folgenden gezeigt wird — als die 
gesickertste Zakl unter alien Uberlieferungen der altindiscken 
Eackmedizin gelten. 

Als zweiter in der Reike der drei alten Arzte gilt in der 
Uberlieferung allgemein Susruta, welcker als Sokn oder 
Nackkomme des vediscken Sangers Visvdmitra angesprocken 
wird, 4 Sein Name ersckeint nack dem Wortsinn gedeutet 

1 August Muller, ZDMG. 34, 476 (das 12. Buch des Ibn AM Useibi'a). 
Fliigel, ZDMG. 11, 151 : As&nkir. 

2 Meyerhof, ZDMG . 1931, 64. 

3 Meyerhof, Isis, 1931, Separat 44-45. 

4 Der oft angefuhrte Beleg fur die Abstammung des Susruta von 
Visvamitra ist legendar im Mahabharata , Anusasana Parva, 4, 55. 
Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Litt ., i, 364, beurteilt zudem das 13. Buch : „ Es 
tragt alle Spuren eines recht modernen Machwerkes an sich Ahnlich 
ist im Garudapuraya (145, 43) der Abschluss der genealogischen Legenden 
zu bewerten, vor dem Beginn der sogenannten Dhanvantari-Sarrihita. In 
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im Bhavaprakasa (S. S/9), wo seine Lehre nach ilim susruta = 
gut-gehort, dJbu "beriilimt genannt wird. In diesem Wortspiel 
liegt aber wohl docli ein engerer Bezug zur Entstehung des 
Namens. Denn in ahnlielier Form, als susrota (etwa : 
gelelirt), erselieint sein Name zu Begimi des 25. Sutra - 
Kapitels der Bhelammhita. 1 Und Hoernle raumt seiner 
Bezeichmmg im Bower-Manuskript (BM) wiederkolt die Art 
eines Epithets ein. 2 Audi in ausserarztlicher Literatur, im 
DasahtmSracarita , wird unter den zahlreichen Namen mit 
Wortsinn ein Minister Susruta mit seinem Sohne Visruta 
erwahnt, 3 Die Benennung des alten Arztes weist daher 
ein recht verwaschene Geprage fur einen bestimmten 
Eigennamen auf. 4 

Aus dem BM hat nun Hoernle zwei Rezeptgruppen in 
Verhindung mit Textstellen der SuS gebracht und darnach 
die Kenntnis der SuS bei dem Yerfasser des BM voraus- 
gesetzt ; da diese alte Handschrift schriftkritisdi fiir das 
5. Jahrhundert emigermassen gesichert ist, so miisste der 
Bestand der SuS einige Zeit zuvor annehmbar sein. Die 

der SuS selbst wird die angefuhrte Abstammung in Cikitsd 2, 3 erwahnt, 
wobei der Textlaut von Dallana dahin nicht belegt ist ; mit dieser Sicherung 
im Naehtrag : Uttar a- 18, 3 und 66, 4. Nach diesen Quellen kann die 
Genealogie nicht als gesehichtlich und alt angesehen werden. 

■ 1 • Susrota ndma medfmvi cctndra/bhagam uvaca ha | . 

2 JRAS. 1909, 883 und Bibl. Ind. fasc. 911, 2 (Anm. 3). 

3 Vgl. Register zu der Ubersetzung : Hertel, Die zeJm Prinzen , Leipzig, 
1922. 

In einer Insehrift aus Kamboja , auf einer Stele des Konigs Yasovarman 
(also in einer Zeit, als die SuS aueh in arabischen Ubersetzungen bekannt 
wurde) wird Susruta erwahnt. Veroffentlichung in Notices et extraits des 
manuscripts de la bibliotheque nationale, etc., xxvii/1, 319 ff. und 391 ff. 
(Paris, 1885), Text (398) 49 : „ sugrutoditayd vdcd samuddcdraya eho 
vaidyaJi, paratrdpi prajdvyddhih jalmra yah 1 1,“. Ubers. Rergaigne 
( 406 1 7 ) 49 : „ Avec une parole qui etait Fexpression d’une science excellente 
[qui avait etc prononce par Susruta], et dont F essence etait la sagesse, 
medecin unique en son gendre, il guerissait les maladies de ses sujets, 
meme pour Fautre monde.“ Auch liier besteht eine deutliche Betonung 
des Wortsrnnes von dem Namen Susruta. 

4 Viellcicht kann in SuSruta ein ahnlieher Deekname angenommen 
werden, wie ihn Mddkava (als Abkiirzung von Madhavakara) darstellt ; 
letzterer wird von Hoernle (JBAS. 1906, 288/9) dem Vrnda gleichgesetzt. 
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Ubereinstimmung der angeblich entlebnten Rezepte im BM 
mit den Belegen aus der SuS ist jedoch so gering, dass niclit 
scbleelitweg von Zitaten gesproclien werden kann ; mid wenn 
Hoernle glaubt, dass in BM eine zuverlassigere Textiiber- 
lieferung vorlage gegeniiber der keutigen Form der SuS, so 
ist diese Annahme dock eine Hypotkese, welclie bei der 
Gleicbung die Voranssetzung zum Beweis bemitzt. 

Die eine Gruppe des BM ii, 407-8, 409-10, 411-12, wird 
auf SuS, Uttara - 40, 37b-38a, 37ci und 47b bezogen, wobei 
die Angleickung sich auf einige Aufzaklungen nicbt gerade 
seltener Heilmittel besckrankt und zwar fur die Erkrankung 
ama-atisara , dem ,, Durclifall des Roken ££ (cima ; unverdaut). 
Die Krankkeitsbezeiclinung weist auf sekr alte pliysiologiscke 
Ansckauungen 1 und bietet keine inbaltliclie Einengung fiir 
die SuS . Die andere Gruppe, BM ii, 829-830a, 8336-84a, 
8346-83.5a soil SuS, Cikitsd- 26, 30b-3ia, 23 mid 24 ungefakr 
wiedergeben ; sie betrifit Aphrodisiaca, also einen alten 
Gemeinplatz indiseker Fiirsorge. In beiden Fallen konimt 
niclit die cliirurgiscke Eigenart der SuS zum Ausdruck. Mit 
der selben oder sogar naker liegender Berecktigung kann 
gefolgert werden, dass in der SuS wie im BM in beiden 
Belegen altes Heilgut der Arzte Aufnakme gefunden hat, 
dass sick aber aus einern Vergleick weder eine Abkangigkeit 
nock Prioritat auf dieser oder jener Seite beweisen lasst. 

Die erste der zuvor angefiikrten Gruppen soli auf den Teil 
der SuS anspielen, welcke als Uttaratantra , d.k. als Supple- 
ment, dem urspriuiglicken Teil nacktraglich angegliedert 
wurde. Einer solcken Sacklage entsprecken mekrfack 
Textstellen. 2 Der Name des Arztes aber, welcker die alten 

1 Vgl. Die Medisin im Rg- Veda, 331 , 334 , 338 (Asia Major, 1930), 

2 In SuS, Sutra 1, 39, 40, 3, 3, 29a , 4, 5 wird von den 120 adhydya 
gesprochen, welche die 5 sthdna des ersten Anteiles ausmaclien (3, 3), 
das Uttaratantra (1 ,40, 3, 29) erscheint als Supplement abgesondert. Auch 
das (5.) Kalpasihdna schliesst den, ersten, hauptsachlichen Anted mit 
einem Hinweis auf die 120 Kapitel ab (8, 140a), worauf das Uttaratantra 
einleitend wieder anspielt (1, 3), jedoch entgegen dem bisherigen Rezug 
auf die Lehren des Dhanvaniari einen neuen Quellenautor, Nimi, den Konig 
von Videha (1, 5a), wenigstens fiir die nachstfolgenden Kapitel ( saldjcya - 
tantra ) anfiihrt. 
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Anteile erganzt mid mutmasslich das gauze Werk dabei zum 
ersten Mai iiberarbeitet hatte, 1st niclit bekannt. Er wird 
allgemein als Susrula , der Zweite, normiert und in mebr oder 
weniger deutlichen Zusammenhang mit Nagarjum gebracht, 
welch letzten Dallam in seinem Kommexitar zu Sutra - 
1, 1-2 in diesem Sinne erwahnt. 1 Unter Nagdrjuna wurde der 
beriihmte buddhistische Lehrer aus dem (mutmasslich) 
2. nachchr. Jahrhundert verstanden. Ansser religiosen 
Abhandltmgen werden ihm unter anderen zahlreiche 
mediziiiische Werke zugesprochen. Cordier weist bereits auf 
wenigstens zehn bin. 2 Ihr Charakter, welcher zum gut Teil 
eine Art von Alchemie widerspiegelt, lasst sich jedoch schlecht 
mit dem hauptsachlichen Inhalt der SiiS verbinden. Ein 
Bericht des al-Bvrum (um 1030), naeh welchen ein Yertreter 
(der Rasayana-Kvjist) gleichen Namens im 10. Jahrhundert 
zu Daihak bei Somnath gelebt hatte, hat zu einer kritischen 
Spaltung hinsichtlich der Person gefuhrt. 3 Und in jiingster 
Zeit werden in Indien sogar vier Personlichkeiten hierbei 
angenommen. 4 Wird die Eigenart altindiseher Geschichts- 
iiberlieferung beriicksichtigt, wie sie beispielsweis bei Bhoja 
zuvor (S. 795) gestreift wurde, so lasst sich wohl eine legendare 
Yereinigung verschiedenen Materials um die Person des 
Lehrers des Madhyamika- Systems verstehen. Diese zeitliche 
TJbertragung kann durch eine Ubereinstimmung von Autoren- 
Namen erleichert worden sein, auch durch Aufnahme und 
Uberlieferung medizinischer Belange durch den Buddhismus, 
welcher nach dieser Eichtung lebhaften Anted nahm. 

Diese erste nachweisbare Uberarbeitmig und Erganzung 
der SuS kann somit weder hinsichtlich ihres Verfassers 

1 Vgl. auch Cordier, Museon, 1903, 12-13. 

2 Vgl. Cordier, Nagarjuna , etc., 2-3. 

3 Sachau, Alberuni's India , i, 189 (London, 1S88). 

4 Sankara Menon, Bhadanta Nagarjuna' s Rasa Vaiseshijca Sutra 
(Trivandrum, 1929), Introduction 8 : „ It is also seen, that there were 
in ancient days three or four Nagarjunas who were, curiously enough, all 
of them physicians and Buddhist Sanyasins.“ 
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noch kinsichtlick ikies Alters kestimmt werden. Als ikr 
imponierendes Moment, womit sie anck beginnt, ersckeint 
die sogenannte kleine Ckirurgie, kauptsacklick die der Augen, 
fiir welcke gegeniiber den vorlaufenden Lehren des Dkanmntari 
(bzw. des Konigs von Edsl) ein neuer Qnellenautor angegeben 
wird, [Nimi], der Konig von Videha. Darnack kann — wenn 
anck nickt okne einen gewissen ausseren Zwang — gefolgert 
werden, dass ursprunglick zwei Arten ckirnrgiscker Uber- 
liefernngen vorgelegen kaben. Nack der teckniscken Seite 
konnen beide Traditionen in der sekr ansgebildeten 
Instrumentenlekre der SuS , Sutra - 7-8 vereinigt worden 
sein. Bei den getrennten Anteilen in der SuS lasst sick aber 
inkaltlich sckwerlick annekmen, dass im Bakmen der lier- 
vorsteckenden Eigenart der SuS ein angeblick alterer Teil, 
die 95 grosse “ Ckirurgie (salyatantra) in grauer Yorzeit (nack 
Hoernle um 600 v. Ckr.) entstanden ware nnd iiber ein kalbes 
Jakrtausend auf seine Erganzung durek das sdlakyatantra 
katte warten mtissen. 1 

Die Ckirurgie der Index* tauckt in der SuS, okne jeden 
wesentlicken Yorgang oder erkennbare stufenweise Ent- 
wicklung, in voller Ausbildimg auf, zeigt in den weiteren 
Uberarbeitungen in VdS und VaS keinen sacklicken Fort- 
sckritt und in spateren Zeiten sogar einen Verfall. 2 Diese 
Beobacktung darf wokl dakin gedeutet werden, dass kier 

1 Gegen die hohe Datierung Hoernles wendet sich Keith in ZD MG. 
1908, 136. 

2 Im vorletzten Kapitel des Bhdvap rakasa ( madhyajchanda, S. . 189':' 
mudhagai'bhasya cijcitsa) wird nicht mehr der Arzt als Geburtshelfer 
erwahnt, sondern die Frau {nan), und zwar soil sie auch bei dem 
gefiirchtetem Absterben des Knndes mit dem Messer (sastra) eingreifen. — 
Die Beriehte iiber chirurgische Belange in weitester Bedeutung tragen 
bei den nordliehen und ostlichen Nachbarn der Inder einen sagenhaften 
Charakter, auch beispielsweis in der medizinischen Literatur der Chinesen, 
wie in der Lebensbeschreibung des chinesischen Arztes Hoa T'ouo (Ubers, 
v. Hii hotter, Mittlg. d. Deutsch. Gsllsch. f. Ntr. u. Volfcerfcd. Qstasiens, 32, 
Tokyo, 1926). Immerhin mag, vielleieht unter einer mittelbaren 
Abhangigkeit von Indien, einmal Anteilnahme fiir Chirurgie bestanden 
haben, welehe aber nicht bodenstandig wurde (vgl. Die Kranjcheits - und 
Heilgottheiten des Lamaismus, Anthropos, 1927, 978 , Anm. 112). 
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Fremdgut in die indisclie Medizin Aufnahme gef unden hat. 
Einen Fingerzeig bietet vielleioht das Awesta, welches von 
Arzten spricht, welche mit dem Messer heilen, die vermutlich 
Griechen am persischen Konighof gewesen sind . 1 Jedoch 
lassen die Texte der SuS und Folgen inhaltlich keine sicheren 
Nachweise einer Uhertragung griechischer Chirurgie erkennen. 
Audi buddhistische Uberlieferungen, welche verschiedentlich 
Beriihrungspunkte mit dem Westen durchschimmern lassen, 
helfen auf chirurgischen Gebiet nicht ausschlaggebend weiter. 
Mit dem Mangel eines gesicherten inhaltlichen Bezuges zu 
einer Umgebung versagt also auch nach dieser Richtung der 
Versuch zu einer zeitliehen Umgrenzung der alien SuS. 

Der Mangel einer Bodenstandigkeit der Chirurgie macht es 
erklarlich, dass sich an die SuS ungewohnlich viele 
Ausfiihrungen kommentierenden Charakters anschlossen . 2 
JDaUana bant gemass semen Eingangsworten seine Erlauter- 
ungen allein auf denen von fiinf Vorgangern auf ( Jejjata , 
Gayaddsa, Bhdskara , Mddhava, und Brahmadeva) und gibt 
diese Sachlage auch durch die Bezeichnung seines Kom- 
mentars (Nihandha—Samgrdha) wieder . 3 Nach Hoernle wiirde 

1 Yast 3, 6 und Vendidacl 7, 44. 

2 JDaUana , etwa 12. Jahrlmndert, sichert bekanntlich den gesamten 
Textbestand der SuS, da die Bhanumati aus der Mitte des XL Jahrhunderts 
von Cakrapanidatta nur bis Ende SuS, Sutra reicht ; die Hoffnung, dass 
die vollstandige Handschrift der Bhanumati aus einer Sammlung in 
Benares (Cordier, Museon, 1903, 12) noch gefunden wircl, kann wobl 
begraben werden, Uber andere Kommentare vgl. Jolly, ZDMG. 1904, 
114-16 , 1906, 413-68 ; Hoernle, JR AS. 1906, 283-302 , 699-700. 

3 In der SuS 1st naturlich nicht ausschliesslich die Chirurgie abgehandelt ; 

in ihr 1st auch vieles andere Material enthalten, was sich auch in anderen 
Samhitds findet und was sich zeitlich in ein holies Alter zuriick verfolgen 
lasst. Inhaltlich erscheint aber die Chirurgie in der SuS nicht nur vor- 
herrsohend, sondern sie wird auch zu Beginn (Sutra 1, 7, 8) auffallig an 
erster Stella genannt und anschliessend in ihrer Bedeutung betont. 
Anderseits beschranken sich die kommentierenden Erlauterungen nicht 
ausschliesslich oder uberwiegend auf die chirurgischen Stellen, sondern 
erstrecken sich liber den ganzen Textbestand. Man gewinnt aber doch 
den Eindruck, welcher oben wiedergegeben ist, dass die Besonderheit der 
SuS in ihrer chirurgischen Far bung die Haufigkeit der Erlauterungen 
hervorgerufen hat, welche bei keiner anderen Lehrsammlung der Medizin 
in diesem Ausmass nachweisbar ist. . , ■ 
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durch den Bezug zu Mddhava, dem bekannten Yerfasser des 
Niddna , welcher hochtwahrscheinlich Vrnda geheissen hat, 
und Jejjata als obere Grenze etwa das 7. Jahrhundert n.Chr. 
erreicht werden. Und wenn anerkannt wird, dass die 
cMrnrgiscken Belange zu jener Steigerung der kom- 
mentierenden Tatigkeit beigetragen kaben, so ist es wenig 
glaubhaft, dass die SuS bereits viele Jabrhunderte vorlier 
bestanden katte. Die naheliegende Folgerung eines knrz- 
fristigen Abstandes zu der Reihe der Kommentare wiirde 
aber anderseits wieder der Beobacbtung entsprechen, dass 
im BM die Bezeicbnung susruta lediglicb als ein Beiwort und 
nickt als Personenname aufzufassen ist. Weniger Bedeutung 
hat der Hinweis auf einen inhaltlichen Mangel des BM 
hinsichtlich eines chirurgiscken Bezuges, da die betreffenden 
Teile der Handschrift der rezeptuellen Heilkunde dienen. 
Der vorlaufende Uberschlag eines Versuches zeitlicher 
Berechnung vermeidet absichtlick Stiitzpunkte aus legendaren 
Uberlieferungsmaterial. Aber auch die Bemiihung mit 
rationell-sachlicker Wertung flihrt in der sehwierigen 
Bestimmung zeitlicher Umgrenzung der SuS zu keinen 
gesicherten Ergebnissen. Es ist aber doch immerhin wahr- 
scheinlich, dass die chirurgische Samhitd vor dem 
7. Jahrhundert und nach dem BM enstanden ist. 1 

Die Darstellungsart der SuS ist kurz, die der Caraka - 
Samhitd ( CaS ) dagegen ausfiikrlick, SuS flihrt selten 
abweichende Lehrmeinungen an und dann in der Regel 
eingeschrankt auf anscheinend gleichzeitige Unstimmigkeiten. 
CaS dagegen behandelt diese Vorgange breiter, nicht selten 
unter einer Art entwicklungsgeschichtlicher Rlickblicke. 
Diese Sachlage mag dazu beigetragen haben, die CaS als alter 

1 An sich kommt hierbei nicbt die Zeit der Niederschrift des BM in 
Betracht, sondern jene der Gtiltigkeit ihres Inhaltes. Es ist aber kaum 
denkbar, dass im Randgebiet indischer Kultur und zu Heilzwecken die 
Mieder- oder Absehrift erfolgt ware im Gegensatz zu einer Sachlage originaler 
Art, bei welcher in Mutterlande Indien Susruta (bzw. die SuS) so allgemein 
bekannt und geachtet gewesen ware, wie dies gegen Ende des ersten 
Jahrtausend nachweisbar ist. 
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zn betrachten, wie dies in der bodenstandigen Uberliefernng 
geschieht. Zur Bestimmung der Lebenszeit des Caraka , als 
Verfasser der CaS, ist eine Stelle der chinesischen Uber- 
setzung (472 n.Chr.) des TripitaJca benutzt worden. Das 
indische Original dieses buddhistischen Werkes ist unbekannt. 
Hier kommt der beriihmte Arzt Tsche-le (= Cam ; Tsche-lo - 
Ida = Caraka) an den Hof des Konigs Ki-ni-tsch'a 
( = Kaniska ), welch letzter im Buddhismus eine Rolle spielte 
und mutmasslich im 2. nachchrstl. Jahrhundert gelebt hat. 
Der Hohepunkt der arztlichen Leistung des Tsche-le wird nach 
der Ubersetzung von Levi 1 folgendermassen geschildert : — 

„ Pen de temps apres, Fepouse favorite dn roi s’apergut, 
qu’elle etait enceinte. An bout de dix mois, elle mit an 
monde un enfant male, qui etait mort-ne. La mere etait en 
danger de mort, car Fenfant se presentait renverse ; comme 
il s’etait retourne, la mere accouchait ainsi. Alors Tsche-le 
introduisit sa main dans la matrice, degagea Fenfant de son 
enveloppe, et le tira dehors. La mere eprouva alors du repos 
et dn bien~etre. u Der Arzt warnt den Konig vor neuer 
Cohabitation wegen Gefahr der gleichen Folgen, 2 welche dann 
auch eintreten : 99 elle mit an monde un fils avec les memes 
douleurs qu’auparavant F £ und anscheinend unter derselben 
Encheirese des Arztes beendet werden, wenn auch dies nicht 
ausdriicklich gesagt wird. Tsche-le verlasst darauf den 
Konig unter den sich ergebenden, buddhistisch gefarbten 
Beweggriinden. 

Bei der bisherigen Anerkennung des Tsche-le als Verfasser 
der CaS ist der Mangel jeglichen Bezuges zum Buddhismus 
im Text der Samhita hinderlich. Zum wenigsten hatte doch 
eine Anspielung buddhistischer Farbung gerade im dem 
sthana, welche die Geburt behandelt, erwartet werden diirfen. 

1 „ Notes sur les Indo-Scythes “ : JA. 1896, 481. 

2 Kautilya zeigt in seinem Arthasastra 13 (edit. Shama Sastry : 33, 15; ;■■■:■ 
Ubers. J. J. Meyer : 40, 20), dass der Arzt des Kcinigs sich als „ Kinder- 
arzt u (Icaumarabhrtya) bereits nm die Schwangersehaft der Kdnigin zu 
khmmern hat. 
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Auch hier besteht eine durchaus brahmanische Grundlage ; 
sie ist nachtraglich in Richtung verschiedener philosopbischer 
oder weltanschaulicher Systeme erweitert worden, bietet 
aber keinerlei Anhaltspunkte fiir eine Beaclitung des 
Buddhismus seitens des (oder der) Verfasser. 

Die medizinische Sachlage bedarf einiger Ausfiihrungen, 
Zunachst muss nach dem Wortlaut der obigen Ubersetzung 
angenommen werden, dass das Kind der Konigin sick 
[selbst] drebt und darnach die Niederkunft [spontan] erfolgt. 
Der Arzt Tsche-le scheint nach Abschluss der Geburt erst 
einzugreifen. Diese sinnwidrige Storung dlirfte vielleicht 
dadurch veranlasst sein, dass der chinesische Ubersetzer nicht 
Arzt war und die Sachlage unrichtig schilderte. Es konnte 
angenommen werden, dass der Sanskrittext ordnungsgemass 
den Geburtsakt durch Kunsthilfe des Artzes beendigen Hess, 

Die weitere Erage lauft auf einen entsprechenden Nachweis 
dieser Kunsthilfe in der CaS hinaus. Das Sanrasthdna, sehr 
zusammengesetzt, behandet in einem wesentlichen, alten 
Anted den Yorgang der Geburt, diese selbst und Weiterungen. 
Es ist nun niemals bestritten worden. dass sich in den Texten 
der CaS , welche die eigentliche Niederkunft und ihre 
unmittelbaren Folgen betreffen, keinerlei Eingriffe erkennen 
lassen. Wohl aber hat Jolly (WZKM. 1897, 165) den 
Kachweis der Operation des Tsche-le in CaS , Sdnra- 8, 30 
erblickt, wenn er auch trotzdem darnach die Identitat des 
Leibarztes des Konigs Kaniska und des Verfassers der CaS 
fiir zweifelhaft halt, im Gegensatz zu Levi. Wird dieser 
vereinzelte, beruhmte Beleg fiir eine operative Geburtshilfe des 
Caraka naher untersucht, so kann es nicht zweifelhaft sein, 
dass diese Stelle — ■ welche der Sachlage in alien iibrigen 
alten Anteilen der CaS widerspricht — nachtraglich einge- 
schoben worden ist, 1 Das kann durch Drdhabala geschehen 

1 Die eigentliche Embry ologie beginnt in CaS, Mrira - 4, 9 mit dem i. 
Monat und schliesst unter Einscbuben mit dem 10. Monat in 25. Nach 
der pathologischen Seite der Schwangerschaft wird das Thema in Sanra- 8 
wieder aufgenommen, zumal betr. Abort im 2-4. Monat (24-25) ; daran 
werden Regelwidrigkeiten angeghedert, wie ubertragene { upacisfajka ) 
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sein, welcher nach Hoernle im 8. oder 9. Jahrhimdert eine 
tJberarbeitimg und Erganzung vorgenommen bat und dabei 
nach semen eigenen Angaben auch andere Quellen ausgenutzt 
hat ( Sidclhi - 12, 79). Zudem ist der Sachinhalt so zu- 
sammengesetzt aus Einzelheiten, dass er auch nach dieser 
Richtung hin nicht zum alleinigen Stlitzpunkt der Verbindung 
mit der chinesischen Ubersetzung gemacht werden kann. 1 

Schwangerschaft, der „ Schlangenbauch “ (naga-udara). Fur den 8. Monat 
wird das Absterben des Embryo besprochen, dessen Diagnostik zusammen- 
gefasst wird 29 : mrta-garbham iti vidydt. Hier konnte nun eine Behandlung 
zum cingeengten Yorgang erwartet werden. Diese erfolgt aber niclit, 
sondern der Einschub, welcher nachfolgend besprochen wird. Auch eine 
kurze Zusammenfassung fur den 2.-7. Monat kann noch als nachtraglicher 
Zusatz oder Yorsatz angesprochen werden zur Riickkehr zum Thema 
betr, 8. bzw. 9. Monat. Es folgen dann die Vorbereitungen beim Abschluss 
der Schwangerschaft (Wochnerinhutte, 32 : sutilcagara , vgl. Arch. GescMchte 
d. Medizin , 1928, 233 ff.) und die Erorterungen liber die Niederkunft selbst 
und ihre Folgen (ah : 34). 

1 Jolly lasst nach Absterben des Embryo folgende „ drei verschiedenen 
Verfahrungsarten anwenden : „ 1. ein Verfahren zur Loslosung des Fotus 
von dom Mutterkuchen (Abortivmittel) ; 2. Besprechungen und andere 
im Atharvaveda vorgesehrieben Ceremonien ; 3. Herauszielien des Fotus 
durch einen erfahrenen Operateur Der Text lautet : tasya garbha - 
mlyasya jarayu pataiut - karma sanisamanam ityejee [ mantrddi- karma 
atharvaveda' vihitam tty eke | paridrsta-karmaria salyahartrd hara^am ityejee | . 
Jolly ubersetzt jarayu durch Mutterkuchen und kann sich dabei auf die 
Bedeutung in den Yeden und ihren Folgen stiitzen. In GaS, Sanra- 8, 30 
ist die ,, Eihant “ als pars pro toto aufzufassen. Das ergibt sich aus der 
Satzkonstriiktion : jarayu ist Nominativ, mlyasya der von diesem 
Subjekt abhangige Genitiv. Auch der Textinhalt sprioht in gleicher 
Richtung : Die alten Arzte der Sarfihttd unterscheiden bereits Lebewesen 
( -ja) aus der Eihaufc und eine solche aus dem Ei, im Sinn der Eischale 
(anda), wie dies aus CaS, Sdnra - 3, 12, 13, 24 hervorgeht (vgl. SuS, Sutra - 
l, 22 u. 30 ; bis zu einem gewissen Grade auch &anra- 2, 54). Wie z.B. beim 
Vogelei nicht raur die Schale sondern auch der Inhalt einbegriffen ist, 
so muss oben unter garbhasalyasya jarayu als Gesamtfrucht — in 
unentwickeltem Stadium — aufgefasst werden, von welcher das Mittel 
zur Befreiung (Beruhigung : sarrimmana) eine Ausstossung ( pdtana ) ist, 
sobald sie krank goworden ist oder Schmerzen macht (nach dieser 
Bedeutungsrichtung weist salya -). Unter zwei werden Spruche u.s.w. aus 
dem Atharvaveda angewandt, ein altcrprobtes Heilmittel bei der Geburt 
selbst. Und schliesslich wird noch die Entfernung durch einen erfahrenen 
Chirurgen angeraten, welcher noch durch den alten Namen Pfeilzieher 
( salya-hartar ) umschrieben wird, ein Ausdruck, welcher im Gegensatz zu 
dem wissenschaftlich-gebildetem Arzt zu stchen scheint. Es kann nun 
wohl nicht zweifelhaft sein, dass der Yorgang des Absterbens des Embryo 
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Die Ausfiihrung der Begrundung ist der Ubersickt wegen in 
die beiden vorlaufenden Anmerkuiigen verlegt worden. 
Dazu kommen nock Zweifel, ob die Sacklage nach Levi 
iiberhaupt richtig wiedergegeben worden ist in Hinblick auf 
Schwierigkeiten der Ubersetzung eines chinesischen Textes, 
welcher sick mutmasslick an den unbekannten originalen 
Sanskrittext eng anleknt nnd ein Fackgebiet bekandelt. 
Wedemeyer iibersetzt : 5J Als (die) zekn Monate voll waren. 
gebar sie ein mannlickes Kind ; es war schon vorher tot und 
kam verkekrt ans dem Mutterleibe. Seine Matter litt bittere 
Schmerzen [und] ihr Leben war in Gefahr ; als [sie] sich 
infolgedessen herumwalzte, erfolgte plotzlick die Geburt 
solckermassen. Darauf flihrte Ckelok seine Hand in den 
Mutterleib, er loste die Nachgeburt und danach kam [diese] 
dank heraus.“ 1 Aus dieser kritiscken Stellungsnahme gekt 

den Bins chub irn CaS hier iiusserlich ausgelost hat. Es ist jedoch en 
Hoc cine grossere Ausfiihrung eingesclileppt worden. I)enn die oben 
genannten drei Heilmassnahmen stehen in einer inhaltlichen Abhangigkeit 
zu den drei folgenden diagnostisehen Beziigen fur den Embryo : 1. dma- 
garbha — robe (ungekochto, unentwickelte) Frucht, 2. paripakjca-garbha — 
u mkochte (ausgereifte) Frucht, 3. vimujda-garbha = ausgeldste Frucht. 
Es ist darnach moglich, dass bei 3 die operative Massnahme sich garnicht 
auf das Kind, sondern auf die Nachgeburt erstreckt. Dafur besteht aber 
nicht melir ein Faehausdruck sondern apard in CaS, Sdnra- 8, 41-42 

(ebenso in SuS, Sctnra - 10, 21 und Cijcitsa - 15, 17). Endlich kommt noch 
dazu, dass der Textbestand fur CaS hier nicht durch die alte Kommentierung 
seitens Oakrapmidatta gesichert wird. Allgemein 1st noch eine Eigenart 
der CaS zu beriicksichtigen, dass bei mehrfachen Lehrmeinungen u.ii. in 
der Regel eine absehliessende und gultige Stellung eingenommen wird, 
welche einer Autoritat, oft dem Atreya , in den Mund gelegt wird. Wenn 
also nach Jolly hier drei verschiedene Verfahren angefuhrt werden, 
darunter ein chirurgisches, was sonst in der' CaS unbekannt ist, so rnusste 
auch hier eine derartige Beurteilung erwartet werden. Das ist nicht der 
Fall. Im Gegenteil konnte eine allgemeine Ablehnung aus dem Mtmde 
des Atreya konstruiert werden, wenn der unmittelbar folgende Text in 
denselben Einschub eingegriffen wird (was allerdings aus inhaltlichen 
Gr iinden unwahrscheinlich ist). 

1 Infolge einer Reihe von Hindernissen traf die erbetene sinologisehe 
Beratung erst nach Abschluss des Manus kriptes ein, wurde aber wegen 
ihrer Bedeutung naehtraglieh eingeschoben. Der transkribierte Text 
lautet : man tsuh ski ytieh sheng yih nan erh sien i mmg cJmng Isung Cdi 
ch'uh ctii mu k‘u tung sing mmg wei cha tsung ho fi chan chuan sheng cheh 
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(ausser anderem) terror, class der'Arzt lediglich die Nachgebiirt 
entfernte, nachdem das Kind spontan geboren war . 1 Wenn 

ju shi erh ski che-loh ju slum tfai chung Jsii chH erh i jan hoU nai ch'uh. 
Bei dor umfassenden Bczcichnung t'ai kann die Ubersetzung „ Uterus “ 
erst spat zugelassen werden, es. mftsstc dann aber ein Kompositum, die 
Boifiigung eines determinativen Schriftzeichens (wie etwa Fleisch), erwartet 
werden. Nadi Ansicht d. Verf. liegt hier also eine begriffiiche Parallelo 
mit dem Sanskritwort garblia vor. — Tao (im 4. Ton) — umkehren, 
umgekehrt etc. heisst in dor Belegs telle zweifellos : kommt „ umgekehrt “■ 
heraus. H inter diesen Worten ist ein Gedankenabsatz anzunehmen ; 
das folgende ist die nahere Schilderung des Ablaufes. — Schwierig ist 
die Erklarung dor Bedeutung des Halbsatzes tsung hou chan chuan . Die 
nachstliegonde Ubersetzung fur tsung hou ware : „ von liinten “ ; hou 
kann auch „ Gcschlechtsteil “ bedeuten, demnach „ aus der Scheide 
Das Kompositum chan-chuan hat Bedeutungen wie „ drehende Bewegung, 
i miner wieder, bin und her, walzen (z.B. Gedanken) was auf die Mutter 
zu beziehen ware. Diese ist im vorhergehenden Halbsatz logisches, und 
in dem nochmals vorhergehenden Halbsatz das gramma tisches Subjekt. 
In diesem Zusammenhang macht die Bedeutung von tsung hou Schwierig- 
keiten. Mit Riicksicht auf die temporal-konditionale Abhangigkeit des 
Halbsatzes ware zu ubersetzen : als sie sich „ daraufhin “ walzte, da 
orfolgte plotzlieh die Geburt solehermassen. Ju-shi (solchermassen) 
bezieht sich wohl auf tao ch l uh (kommt verkehrt heraus), und kann aus- 
driieken : ehe das Kind in die normale Richtung zurudkgekehrt war. 
Das ch l uh zum Schluss ist intransitiv zu verstehen. Zu der Stellung der 
Kreisenden tragt Verf. naoh : die zuganglichen Sehilderungen chines iseher 
Uberlioferung (Hiibotter, SJiou-shi-pie?i ; Rehmann, Zw&y chinesische 
Abhandlungen liber die Geburtshilfe) reichen nicht in jene alten Zeiten als 
siehero Quellen hinauf. In GaS, 8arim- 8, 36-37 ist eine Bettlage bei der 
Niederkunft anzunehme, SuS, &anra- 10, 8 und Gijcitsd - 15, 9 schreibt 
deutlieh eine Ruckenlagerung vor. Die urspriingliche und volkstiimliche 
Stellung der Kreisenden wird aber wahrscheinlich eine hockende gewesen 
sein (vgl. Arch , Gesch. d. Medizin , 1928, 242 ff. u. 268 , Anra. 2 ; Asia Major , 
1930, 342), Auf den tibetischen Lebensradern (bhava-cakra) findet sich 
zuweilen eine Geburtsdarstellung, bei welcher sich die Mutter in der 
Schmerzsteigerung bcim Durchschneiden des Kindes von ihrem Bett erkebt 
und in einer Stellung wie ein werfendes Vieh entbindet ; das Kind wird 
somit von hinten in dem iiblichen Tuch (odor Nofcz) aufgefangen. An 
diesen Vorgang kann bei der obigen cliinesischen Ubersetzung gedacht 
werdtin, welehe indischo Vcrhaltnisse schildert. 

1 Eine Gefahr boi der Geburt eines umgedrehten Kindes (modern : in 
Stciss- etc. Lage) besteht in der Regel nicht fur die Mutter, sondernfiir 
ihre Ldbesfrucht, weil letzte meist ohne Hilfe dabei abstirbt. Um dieser 
Gefahrdung vorzubeugen, crfolgt zur geeigneten Zeit modern die Extraktion. 
Davon ist aber in der chinesischon Ubersetzung mit keinem Wort die 
Rede, auch nicht in den wahrscheinlich spateren Texten der SuS. Der 
Leibarzt des Kdnigs lost nur die Nachgeburt. Boi der Kinds-Hiille (erh-i, 
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schon vorher ein Zusammenhang zwisclien dem ehinesisehen 
Bericht und den. Texten der CaS in hohen Grade unwahr- 
scheinlich war, so ermangelt die Ausfiilirung durch Wedemeyer 
im gleichem Masse eines Zusammenhanges, welelier fiir eine 
Gleiclrung Tsche-le mit Gar aha zu verwenden ware. 

Der indische Grammatiker Bhartrhari , welcher nach den 
Angaben von I-tsing 651 oder 652 starb, 1 erwalint dreimal 
Caraha wolil als Arzt. 2 Da jedoch Caraha als ein Familien- 
name betrachtet werden muss, so lasst sich auf eine so 
unbestimmte Nennung bin nicht die Person des angeblichen 
Yerfassers der CaS zeitlicb sicliern. In dieser Hinsiclit ist 
erst recht niclit seine Nennung zu verwerten, die aus 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Griinden Pdnini (iv, 1, 105 ; 3, 107) 
bietet ; es werden bier Ableitungen von Namen vorgebraebt, 
welcbe dem vediscben Kreis entstammen, darunter aucb 
die des Agnivesa , welcli letzter u.a. auch in anderen spracb- 
licben Erlauterungen der Yeden ( Prdtisdhhya ) erwalint wird. 
Der Name Caraha vertritt bekanntlicb aucb eine Scliule des 
scbwarzen Yajurveda , deren Texte sicb nicht erhalten baben. 
Derartige Verbindungen, welcbe sicb nocb erweitern liessen, 
legen nabe, dass Namen aus den vedischen Kreisen mit oder 
ohne besonderen Anlass in die Medizin ad majorem gloriam 
iibertragen sein konnen, vielleicht auch vereinzelt riicklaufig. 3 
Es ware verstandlich, dass derartige Ergebnisse von den 

identisch mit tfai-i) entspricht also i der Sanskrit- Bezeichnung jarayu , 
dem altesten Ausdruck, mit seinem Bezug zum Vieh. Es seheint, dass 
Storungen des Abganges der Eikaute (einscliliesslich der Placenta) die 
fruhesten Hilfsmassnahmen bedingt haben. Sie bestanden anfangs in den 
gcbraueMichen Heilliedern, wie dies beispielsweis der Atharmveda i, 11 
zeigt. Daneben, sicherlich spater, hat aber der Heilende am Nabelstrang 
gezogen oder an diesem hinauf nach der mehr oder weniger geldsten 
Placenta gegriffen. Auf dieser empirischen Basis durfte sich eine Entwiek- 
lung der entsprechenden Encheirese vollzogen haben, deren bewusste 
Teehnik in der chinesischen Ubersetzung nicht gesichert erseheint. 

1 Takakusn, l.c., 180. 

2 Kielhorn, I A. 1883, 227 : „ Bhartrhari also mentions and quotes three 
times from the Vaidyajca and Charaka.“ 

3 Vgl. hierzu Cordier, Musion, 1905, 10. 
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bodenstandigen Uberlieferungen angenommen, erhartet nnd 
darnacli als Tatsachen weitergetragen warden. 

Wenii zur Stiitze geschichtlicher Kritik wiederum das BM 
benutzt wird, so hat hierbei Hoernle eine Verbindung von 
29 Rezepten zur CaS nachgewiesen, und zwar samtlich zu 
dem alten Anteil des Gildtsasthana. 1 In der alten Handschrift 
fehlen nun leider Blatter (20 u. 21), welche mutmasslich in 
einem Kolophon liber die Art und Autorschaft Auskunft 
geben konnten. Immerliin ist die Ubereinstimmung zwischen 
BM und CaS eine beiweitem engere und liaufigere, als dies zur 
SuS der Fall ist. Das muss aber nieht iiberraschen. Denn 
die CaS vertritt eine Richtung, welche nach moderner 
Nomenclatur als innere Medizin bezeichnet werden miisste, 
daher einen breiten Raum einer entsprechenden Heilkunde 
bietet und somit von vornherein viele Beriihrungspunkte 
mit der alien Handschrift gleicher Richtung. Die Beachtung 
einer allgemeinen Grundlage ist hier naheliegend, welche 
Hoernle selbst als „ floating medical tradition “ wiederholt 
einraumt. Und ein Beispiel, welches Hoernle fiir die Uber- 
nahme aus der CaS in das BM anfuhrt, beleuchtet diesen 
Gemeinplatz, der Cyavana-prasa , welcher — wenn auch 
anfanglich anderer Form — unter verbreiteter Kenntnis, 
vom Rgveda bis in die moderne bodenstandige Therapie 
erhalten geblieben ist. Die Ubereinstimmung zwischen BM 
und CaS ist zahlenmassig gegeniiber anderen Uberlieferungen 
nach Hoernle zwar die hochste, namlich in 29 Fallen. Jolly 
hat jedoch fast sechzigmal solche zwischen BM und dem 
Siddhiyoga nachgewiesen. 

Die Frage der Abhangigkeit des BM von der CaS ware 
anders zu beantworten, oder der Bestand der alten SaS ware 
durch das BM gesicherter, wenn in der alten Handschrift 

1 Hoernle (JASB. 1807, 297 , 279 ) sieht aneh in Macartney-Manuskript 
23a-, 2 eine Entlchnung aus CaS, Sutra 15, 19, welche sieh trotz abweiehcnclen 
Textes auf die Erwahnung des seltenen Wortes rajamatm allein stiitzt. 
Auch diese Stiitze auf das Einzelwort hin ist von Cordier (Museon, 1903, 
22-23) erschutterfc worden durch den Nachweis vieler weiterer Belege, 
auch ausserhalb der CaS. 
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aucli nur einmal der Name Caraka erwahnt wiirde. Dieser 
Mangel ware sehr auffallig, wenn die Annalmie des Alters 
der alten Samhitd und ihr Ansehen zurecht besteht. Denn 
das BM nennt verschiedene alte Autoren, aber niclit einmal 
Agnivem , welchen die CaS immerwieder als besonderen 
Quellenautor namhaft maclit. Atreya wild im BM auf- 
gefiihrt. Der Solm (oder Naclikomme) des Atri dient zwar 
als Ausgangspunkt verschiedener Uberlieferungen, immerliin 
bildet die CaS die bekannteste Vermittlerin seines Systems. 
Im BM werden nun 6 Rezepte des Atreya vorgebracht, und 
keines dieser findet sicb in den iiberlieferten Texten der CaS. 

Nacli diesen Untersuebungen ist im BM weder der Form 
noeli dem Inhalt nacli eine gesicherte Kenntnis der CaS 
nachweisbar, und es ergibt sich zwanglos der Schluss, dass 
die CaS in ilirer grossen Bedeutung damals noch niclit 
bestanden hat. Die Zeit der Niederschrift des BM im 
5. Jahrhundert kann als gesickert gelten, die seiner Abfassung 
ist unbestimmt, lasst sich aber niclit allgemein in ein graues 
Altertum verlegen. Denn gerade an den Verkehrsstrassen 
und bei dem gesteigerten Interesse der buddhistischen Kloster 
•fiir medizinische Entwicklung diirfte der Inhalt des BM niclit 
allzusehr von den geltenden arztlichen Ansichten am Ende 
der ersten Halfte des 1. Jahrtausend abweichen. Die under e, 
eigene Frage nach der Entstehungzeit der CaS bertihrt die 
Uberarbeitung des urspriinglichen Werkes durch Drdhabala , 
etwa im 9. Jahrhundert. Es konnte angenommen werden, 
dass jener Arzt aus Kaschmir eine unbedeutende Samhitd als 
Grundlage benutzt hatte. Einer solchen Sachlage wiirde 
die immer wiederkehrende Ervv T ahnung des Caraka als Quellen- 
autor und die Benennung des Gesamtwerkes als CaS wider- 
sprechen, Es ist aber auch hier niclit wahrscheinlich, dass 
dieser Caraka im 2. Jahrhundert sein Werk verfasst hatte, 
und dass jenes in nicht unwesentlichen Anteilen liber einhalb 
Jahrtausend auf seine Vollcndung durch Drdhabala hatte 
warten miissen. 

Bisher ist zeitlich der Name des Autors der grossen 
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medizinischen Sammelwerke beurteilt worden, niclit die 
Bezeiclmung samhita. Dieser Ausdruck ist niclit auf 
medizinisches Geblet eingeengt, bezeiclmet vielmehr. ein 
grosseres Sammelwerk verscliiedener wissenschaftlicher u.s.w. 
'Gberlieferungen und Lehren. Nach bodenstandiger Sprach- 
auffassung (Hemacandra, A nekartha-samgraha, cit.n.PW.) ist 
samhita synonym mit tantra , sdstra, ahnlich dem samgraha. 
Die inlialtliche Bedeutung der letzten Bezeiclmung (von 
Hoornle {JR AS. 1906, 284) bei dem S«S-Kommentar 
Nibandha-samgmha als J? Summary of Compilations “ nach- 
gewiesen) mtisste formell in VdS eigentlich aus der Klasse 
der Samhita ausseheiden. Hauptsachlich fur die SuS hat 
ferner Hoernle nachgewiesen, dass unter tantra eine Vorstufe 
der samhita in der Entwickhmg der Lehrsammlungen zu 
■verstehen ist, wom.it die beiden Anteile — das altere, Sausruia - 
tantra und Uttam-tantra — vox* ikrer redaktionellen Vereini- 
gung zur SuS bezeiclmet wurden. 

Zum Abschiuss der CaS {Siddhi- 12, 76-90) wird der 
Ausdruck tantra in diesem Sinne immer wieder gebraucht. 
Ahnlich unterscheiden die Schlussworte der einzelnen Kapitel 
{adhyaya) in der ersten Halfte der CaS den Ort der alteren 
Quelle des Agnivesa {Agnivesa-krte tantre) und die spatere 
Uberarbeitung ( Cara ka-pratisamskrte) . 1 In der zweiten Halfte 
der CaS, welche auch andere Quellen aufgenommen hat, wird 
die Ortsangabe des Vorganges regelmassig allein in Caraka - 
samhitdydm zusammengefasst. 1 2 Wie weit diese Anfuhrungen 
inhaltlich im Einzelfall berechtigt sind, kann hier imerortert 
bleibcn, denn die Bezeichnungen sollen offensichtlicli nicht 
eine sachliche Entwicklungstufe ausdriicken. Das zeigt 
beispielsweis das Uttar a-lantra der SuS , welches gewohnlich 
als eine Abhandlung liber die sogenannte kleine Chirurgie 

1 Die stereotype Absehlussformel findet sich im Sutra-, Niitana 
Vimana-, Sdrlra - und Oikitsa - 1, 2 (versprengt in 27-30), sowie im 
Kolophon des Gesamtwerkes. 

2 Im Rest des Oikitsa KaVpa - und Siddhi Die SuS braucht regel- 
massig als Angabe ihres Quellenortes : Su&ruta-samliitayam. 
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kingestellt wird. Tatsacklick bestekt es seinerseits aus vier 
tantm , uamlick ausser dem mlakya - noch aus dem Jcumdm 
kdya-cildtsd- and blwta-vidya-tantra , also ini Ganzen aus 
einer Halfte cles alten Ayurveda. (SuS Sutra - 3, 44). Die 
Bedeutung der Bezeicknung tantm ist somit eine umfassende, 
weleke sieli aber auf die Bestimmung der Form besckrankt 
und mit dem sutra zu vergleicken ist. 1 

Den Inlialt arztlicker Lekren bezeicknen die Uberlieferungen 
oft durch sdstra. Zur Klarung des Begriffes dieses Ausdruckes 
wird die Textstelle in der CaS kerangezogen, weleke vom 
Stadium der Medizin handelt und alte Verkaltnisse wieder- 
spiegelt. 2 Wer Arzt werden will, soli sick vorallem zuerst 
nack einem sdstra umsehen ; denn es sind verscliiedene 
sdstra von Arzten in der Welt ini Umlauf (Vimdna- 8 , 3 ): 3 
Dieses sdstra ersekeint im folgenden als Teil des Lekrers 
(deary a), kat daker die urspriinglieke Bedeutung des Befekls 

1 In den Kolophonen des Sutra-sthana der CaS wird das sutra regel- 
massig slojca, das eigentliche Versmass der episclien Dichtung, genannt. 
Das Sutrasthcina wird gebrauehlich inhaltlich als Lehrsatze von prinzipielle 
Bedeutung — etwa im Sinne einer Propadeutik — aufgefasst. Die 
Benennung slojca weist zum mindesten auf die grundlegende Anschauung 
und Wertung. Das Sutrasthdna der CaS umfasst 7 (bzw. rudimentar 8) 
Abhandlungen in je vier adhydya sekr verschiedenartigen Materials, die 
einzeln und in ihrer Vereinigung wohl als tantra betrachtet werden konnen. 
Die oben beanstandete unrichtige Wertung fur sutra entspringt einem 
modernen Gesichtswinkel, aus welcliem heraus auch die Anfuhrung von 
Autorennamen niclit ganz in der alten Eigenart immer verstanden wurde. 
Es ist sehr beaebtlich, wenn bei dem beruhmten Agnivesa , weleher 
ausserordentlich haufig in der CaS genannt . wird, zum Schluss (Siddhi- 
12, 93) der Namensanteil agni dureh das gleichbedeutende Wort vdhni 
ausgetauseht wird, so dass der Name Vahmvesa ensteht. Und wenn der 
hauptsachliche Medizinlehrer Atreya in sieben Formen angeflihrt wird 
(Oordier, Origines , 81), so beweisen solche Beobachtungen, wie wenig 
festumrissene geschichtliche Personen bier in den alten Ansebauungen 
bestehen, und dass manebe Moinente in den Namen mitsebwangen, welehe 
nur aus einem modernen Gesichtwinkel als nebensaeblieb erscheinen. 

2 Die Textstelle ist desbalb alt, weil sie in den anderen alten Uber- 
lieferungen niclit nur Parallelen besitzt, sondern aucb darum, weil sie 
dem Autor — wahrscbeinlich DrdJmbala — zum Sprungbrett client, um 
seine sehr ausfubrliehcn Lehren ftir den arztlicben Redekampf anzubringen. 

3 bhisag bubhusub mstmm eva dMtafy panjeseta [tnmdlmni Id idstrgpi' 
bhisajdyi pracaranti bice. 
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oder der Anordnung mid kann daher nicbt scblechtweg als 
Lehrbxxch betraehtet werden. Bei den. drei Arten von 
Scbulern werden in CaS axicb nicbt die drei oberen Kasten 
genaimt, sondern notwendige Eigensehaften fiir den miind- 
lielien Verkehr hervorgehoben. 1 Wird endlicli nocli beriick- 
sichtigt, dass die Einfuhrung des Schulers in alien Uber- 
lieferungen der des brahmanischen Beligiosen nacligebildet 
ist, so geht darauf. insgesamt hervor, dass miter sastra bier 
die mundlichen Lebren zu verstehen sind (cf. SuS } Sutra - 
3 , 54 ). 

Dieser Vorgang erklart, warum auffalligerweise (zum 
wenigsten) von Drdhabala zum Studium nicbt die CaS selbst 
empfoblen wird, weil das Bewahren des sastra Sache des 
Gedachtnisses war ; nacb dieser Kichtung hatte die CaS anch 
fiir den Inder kaum erflillbare Forderungen bei ihrem Umfang 
gestel.lt . Da aber in den Kolophonen stets bier das Uber- 
arbeiten ( pratisamskar -) des urspriinglichen tanlra erwahnt 
wird, so notigt die Sacblage zur Annahme, das der Ausdruck 
samhita in dem arztlichen Spracbgebraucb nocb nicbt ganz 
gebraucblicb war. In dieser Weise wxirde sicb aucb die 
Verwendung von samgraha in jener Zeit bei dem VdS 
beurteilen lassen. Gegen die Neige des ersten Jabrtausend 
entstanden nocb Sonderabhandlungen der arztlicb wicbtigsten 
Facher — wie Niddna und Siddhayoga des Vrnda (etwa um 
800, vor Drdhabala) — welcbe grosses Ansehen erwarben und 
(wenn aucb nicbt ausdrxicklich belegbar) die oben abgeleitete 
Form der tantra besitzen. Gegentiber diesen besonderen 
oder inbaltlich eingeengten Gebieten stellt die samhita eine 
umfassende Sammlung arztlichen Wissens dar, welcbe sicb 
aucb auf Ncbengebiete erstreckt oder diese beriibrt. Hand- 
schriftlich ist der Name samhita zuerst etwa im 9. Jabrlmndert 

x Der Sonderabseimitt von den Eigensehaften des Schulers beginnt erst 
Vi man, a- 8, 9, wobei aucb hier Anforderungen an die Eahigkeiten des 
Gedachtnisses bzw. des Rezitierens vorangesetzt sind. Die Schuler der 
3 Kasten werden SuS, Sutra - 2, 5 angefuhrt, wo merkwurdigerweise — und 
zwar bereits in dem Kommontar Nibandhasamgraka — auch die 4. niederste 
Kaste (der &udra) unter gewissen Vorbedingungen als zugelassen gilt. 
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nacliweisbar. 1 Uber die stufenweise Entwicklung gibt am 
besten wolil die OaS Auskunft. Die erste Anfange siixd im 
Sutra erkennbar, welclies ini Ganzen in das tantra des Agnivesa 
ubernommen wurde, weil sacklicke Wiederholungen bestehen. 
Die Uberarbeitung durch Caraka hat zweifellos jenes tantra 
erweitert und in noch hoherem Grade hat eine Sammlung 
alter einschlagigen Gebiete durck Drdhabala stattgehabt mit 
dem Ergebnis der samhiid. Die Zeit des Ablaufes dieser 
sacklichen Entwicklung lasst sick schwer schatzen, dazu 
bedtirfte es vieler Einzeluntersuckungen ; sie muss jedock 
nicht viele Jakrkunderte betragen kaben ; sie durfte auch 
bei hauptsaclilichen, erhaltenen Beispi'elen, der CaS und SuS, 
nicht durck allzu grosse Zwisckenzeiten getrennt sein, weil 
der Hohepunkt in der Vereinigung aller arztlicher wissen- 
scliaftlicken Belange — Wie er in den samhita vorliegt — trotz 
inkaltlicker Unterschiede nicht zu verschiedenen Epochen 
annehmbar ist. Werden somit die Gesaintergebnisse der 
vorliegenden Untersuckung zusammengefasst, so folgt, dass 
die drei grossen alten Lekrsanunliingen, welcke miter den 
Nainen Caraka , Susruta (und Vdgbhata) iiberliefert warden, 
gegen die Mitte des zweiten Halbjahrtausend n.Chr. 
entstanden sind (vor 700). 

89. 

1 A us Indieris Kultur, Festgabe Richard von Garbo,' Luders , ' Medizintsche 
Sanskrittexte aus Turjdstan, 151 : „ bheclasanigHtdyan 44 ; es handelt sicli 
in dieser Textstelle urn den Koiophon des Nidanasthdm der Bhdasmrihita , 
welche sonst nur in einer Hahdschrift um 1650 erh&lten und niemals von 
fachindologischer Seite als apokryph bewertet worden ist. 


The Ta’rikh al-islam of adh-Dhahabi 
By JOSEPH DE SOMOGYI 
Introduction 

F Arabic literature there is liardly any separation between 
works on political history and historical biography. 
This is due to the two sources from which historical traditions 
are derived : the .dm-literature dealing with the life of the 
prophet Muhammad and the rather legendary traditions 
on the tribal warfare of the jdhiliyya known as ayydm al-arab } 
It was on this double basis that Arabic historiography had 
gradually been built tip. On the one hand, parallel to the 
slra -literature, there developed the so-called tabaqdt-litemtme 
containing biographies first on the companions of Muhammad 
( e ilm ar-rijdl ), then on all sorts of illustrious men arranged 
into classes (fabaqdl) according to the year of their death. 
The Kitab atAabaqdl al-kabir of Ibn Sadi az-Zulm (died in 
230/845) was the first standard work of this kind of literature, 
which flourished especially in the post-classical period of 
Arabic literature in the increasing quantity of tabaqat - works 
on rulers, theologians, jurisconsults, and poets. 

But parallel to this biographical literature there developed 
a historical literature siricto sensu treating of the struggles 
of Islam and the history of the caliphate. Originated in the 
works on the ayydm al-amh , it dealt with the first wars of 
Islam: the maghdzi and the rapid conquests of the new 
faith. The prototype of this literature on political history is 
the Kitab al-mayhdzi of al-Waqidi (died in 207/823), but its 
real standard work was created by at-Tabaii (died in 310/923), 
whose Ta’rikh ar-rmul wapmuluk has ever since been con- 
sidered by all the later historians as a pattern and a reliable 
source as well. / 

1 A good survey of the ay yam aVarab is given by Ibn al-Athir in bis 
Kamil , vol. i, pp, 367-517, and by an-Nuwayn in bis Nihdyat al-amhfi funun 
al-adab, faun V, qism IV, kitab YAAt AAAoV'AAAvA • ■ ■ 
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But even in the post - classical period of Arabic 
historiography there had been no strict separation between 
political history and historical biography. The biographical 
element has pervaded the political history through all the 
stages of its development. This is clearly seen not only from 
the exterior arrangement of these works, which were divided 
into chapters relative to the rulers, whilst also retaining the 
annalistic form, but also from their subject-matter, which is 
hardly anything else but the history of rulers. This is 
conspicuous in works both on the history of cities or provinces 
and on dynastic or general history. Such works as the 
Ta’nJch Baghdad of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (died in 
403/1071) or the Ta'nhh madina Dimashq of Ibn ‘Asakir. 
(died in 571/1176) or the Kitab bugyat at-tdlibfi ia’nJch Halab 
of Ibn al~‘Adim (died in 660/1262) are in the strict sense of 
the word rather biographical collections than historical 
works. And one can hardly decide whether the Baydn 
al-Maghrib of Ibn al-‘Adhari (lived in the fourth century a.h.) 
and many other works on Spanish and Maghribian history 
would not be better ranked among the biographical works 
than among those on political history. Again, in the works 
dealing with the history of dynasties or single rulers written 
in a panegyric style the predominance of the biographical 
element is manifest, as in the Al-Jcitdb al-Yannm of aPUtbi 
(died in 427/1036) or in the Kitab ar-raudatayn ft aJchbdr 
ad-daulatayn of Abu Shama (died in 665/1268). 

From the beginning of the fifth century a.h. onwards, 
a compilatory activity can be perceived in all branches of 
Muslim science. A wellnigh endless variety of compendiums 
and concise text-books and lexica are written on philology, 
history, and religious and natural science as well. This activity 
manifests itself both in political history and in biography. 
In political history the necessity of both the continuation and 
the abbreviation of at-Tabarfs work called into existence 
a host of voluminous compilations, as the Al-himil jil-la- 
nkh of Ibn al-Athir (died in 630/1233), the Kitab mukhtamr 
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ad-duwal of Barhebraeus (died in 688/1289), the Mukhtasar 
ta’nkh al-bashar of Abui-Fida (died in 732/1331), and the 
Al-hbtab al-F akhrifil-adab assultaniyya wad-duwal al-islamiyya 
of Ibn at-Tiqtaqa (about 701/1301), which is one of the best 
compendiums of Muslim history written in Arabic. 1 The 
same activity is to be seen in biographical literature also. 
The former local or professional biographies had grown into 
the great collections of general biography, from which the 
companions of the prophet and the first four caliphs were 
excluded as being well known from the tabaqdt- works. The 
most famous work of this kind, the Kitdb wafaydt al-a c ydn 
of Ibn Khallikan (died in 681/1282), with its continuation: 
the Fawdt al-Wafayat of al-Kutubl (died in 764/1363), the 
TcdrlMi al-hulcania of al-Qiftl. (died in 646/1248), and the 
Kitdb 1 uyun al-anba fl tabaqdt al-atibbd of Ibn abl Usaybiyya 
(died in 668/1270), serve as reliable guides in this vast 
biographical literature. 

But, at the same time, the necessity arose of further 
compilations comprising both political history and biographies 
of the illustrious in the same work. As a matter of course, 
this style of historiography was chiefly cultivated by the 
encyclopaedists, whose number rapidly increased from the 
sixth century a.h., and who embraced the whole range of 
human knowledge of their time. The first scholar who 
compiled a symposium of both general history and historical 
biography in one work was the celebrated Baghdad 
polyhistor Ibn al-Jauzi (died in 597/1200). With his Kitdb 
al-munlamm he initiated a new school of historiography in 
Arabic literature, because his w r ork contains both general 
history in short annalistic form and also the obituary notices 
of all the persons of some consequence who died in the several 
years. 2 The Kitdb al-muntazam was considered as a standard 
work on general history by many illustrious later historians. 

1 See the remark of R. A. Nicholson in Ms A Literary History of the Arabs , 
London, 1907, p. 454. 

2 See my paper, <{ The Kitab al-muntazam, of Ibn al-Jauzi” in the JR AS., 
1932, pp. 49-76. 
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Especially the Mir’ at az-zaman of Sibt ibn al-JauzI (grandson 
of the former, died in 654/1256) should be mentioned in this 
connection, because Sibt ibn al-Jauzi exactly followed the 
method of his famous ancestor, whose Kitab al-muntazmn 
he continued up to his own time and enlarged with additional 
matters often disregarded by Ibn al-Jauzi, as the local 
history of Syria, especially of Damascus. The system laid 
down by the Kitab al-muntazam was adopted by numerous 
later authors, as by Muhammad ibn Shakir al-Kutubl (died 
in 764/1363) in his general history ( Uyun aMawarilch and 
also by at-Taghribardi (died in 874/1469) in his history of 
Egypt, entitled An-nujitm az-zakirafi muluk Misr wal-Qdhira. 
The common feature of all these voluminous compilations is 
the predominance of the biographical matter over the historical 
narrative. With the possible exception of the period prior to 
their own time and some matters of predilection these works 
mostly contain shorter or longer vitce illustrorum virorum, 
preceded for the sake of completeness by short, hardly 
sufficient and often biased surveys of political narrative, so 
that but for the material contained in the biographical records 
the res gestce of a given later period of Muslim history could 
not probably have been reconstructed. The general character 
of these historical works has been described excellently by 
B. P. A. Dozy in speaking of the Spanish Arab historians : 
“ Hommes des lettres, ces chroniqueurs enregistrent en outre 
le deces des theologiens, des litterateurs, et donnent souvent 
des renseignements utiles pour l’histoire litteraire ; mats 
ils passent a cote de certains evenements politiques de la 
plus haute importance, et dans leurs ecrits Phistoire 
proprement dite est travestie et mutilee ; on n’y saisit le 
caractere general de Pepoque qxPa travers une sorte de 
brouillardP 5 3 

With certain exceptions this characterization is generally 
good also for the authors of the school of Ibn ahJauzI, tlrus 

1 See his Ilistoire \le VAfrique et de VMspagne par Ibn ‘Adlmrl, Leiden, 
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especially for a prominent disciple of the famous Baghdad 
polyhistor, adh-Dhahabi. His name has ever been famous 
for his lesser works, some of which are in general use both in 
the Orient and in the Occident, but his chief work, the 
Ta rlkh al-islam, has never yet been studied nor discussed 
as a whole, though it fully deserves our attention for 
its valuable data, which are in many cases nowhere else 
obtainable. 

Adh-DhahabI 1 

Sharasaddfn abu "Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
ibn "Uthman ibn Qaimaz ibn 'Abdallah adli-Dhahabi 
at-Turkumanl al-Fariql ad-Dimashqi ash-Shafi"! was born 
at Damascus or at Mayyafariqm 2 on the 1st or 3rd of the 
month of Rabf ath-thanl, 3 673/5th or 7th of October, 1274. 
As his surname, at-Turkumanl, implies, his family was of 
Turkish descent. In 690/1291 — according to others 4 at the 
age of 18 — he began his studies in hadlth in Damascus under 
the direction of "Umar ibn Qawwas, Ahmad ibn Hibatallah 

1 Sources for the biography of adh-Dhahabi: — (1) Oriental works: 
as-Suyutl, Tabaqat alJtuffaz , ed, F. Wustenfeld, xxi, 9 ; al-Kutubl, Fawat 
al- Wafayat, Buldq, 1282, vol. ii, pp. 183-4 ; as-Subkl, Tabaqat ash - 
Shaft iyya al-huhra , Cairo, 1324, vol. v, pp. 216-26 ; Muhammad ibn 
Ayas al-Hanafi, Bada’i ‘ az-zulmr "ft waged i * ad-duhur, Bfilaq, 1311, vol. i, 
p. 199 ; ‘Umar ibn al-Wardl, Ta'nJeh, Cairo, 1285, vol. ii, p. 348 ; Abul- 
Fida, ALmukMasaf ft ta'rifc 1 alStisha-r, Istanbul, 1286, vol. iv, p. 155 ; 
Ibn al-Alusf, Jala aUaynayn fi muliakmnat al-Ahmadayn, Biilaq, 1298, 
p. 21 ; Nasir addin ash-Shafi‘1, Eadd al-wdfir, Cairo, 1329, p. 19 ; al-lsnawl, 
Tabaqat al-fuqaha , Br. M. Suppl., No. 643, fol. 72 ; Ibn QadI Slruhba, 
Tabaqat ash-Shdftiyya , Br. M. Suppl., No. 644, fol. 247-476 ; al-Yafi 5 ^ 
Mir* at al-jarwn, Br. M. Suppl., No. 473, fol. 3996 ; Ibn Hajar al~‘Asqalam, 
A d-dumr alkdmina, Br. M. Suppl., No. 614, vol. ii, fol. 54-546 ; Muhammad 
ibn al-Jamanda ibn ‘Isa ibn Da’ud al -Afghan al-Hindl, Muntalchab as-Suluk , 
Bankipore Cat., vol, xv, No. 973, fol. 386; Ibn ‘Azam, Dustur alBliim, 
Bankipore Cat., vol. xii. No. 656, fol. 506 ; ‘Abdalhayy ibn Ahmad al-‘Akarx, 
Shadhmt adk-dhahab fi akhbar ma% dbahab , Cairo Cat., vol. v, p. 72, vol. in, 
fol. 791-5. (2) European works : Wustenfeld, GescMchtsschreiber, No. 410 ; 
Brockelmann, Oesch. ar. Lit,, vol. ii, p. 46 ; 01. Huart, Arabic Literature , 
London, 1903, pp. 341-2 ; Pons Boygues, Fnsayo bio-hibliografica , Madrid, 
1898, p. 416 ; Mob. Ben Chencb, in Enc. of Islam, vol. i, p. 954. 

2 See Moll. Ben Chencb, loc. eit. 

3 According to al-Kutubl, loo. oit., in BabI ‘al-awwal. 

4 See as-Suyutl and as-Subkl, loc. eit. 
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ibn ‘Asakir and Yusuf ibn Ahmad ai-QamulL He continued 
his hadith studies in several Islamic centres, under the best 
authorities of his time. Thus he studied in Ba‘albakk with 
‘Abdalldraliq ibn ‘Ulwan, Zaynab bint ‘Umar ibn al -Kindi 
and others ; in Egypt with al-Abarquhi, ‘Isa ibn 
‘Abdalmu’min ibn Shihab, the hdfizs abu Muhammad 
ad-Dimyat! and abul- ‘Abbas az-Zahirl, and chiefly with 
Ibn Daqlq al-‘Id ; in Mecca with at-Tuzari ; in Halab with 
Sawqar az-Zaym ; in Nabulus with al-Tmad ibn Badran ; 
in Alexandria with Abul-Hasan ‘Al! ibn Ahmad al-Traqi, 
and Abul-Hasan Yahya ibn Ahmad as-Sawwaf, and lastly 
in Cairo with Ibn Mansur al-Ifriqi. 1 He also studied fiqh 
with no less authorities than Kamaladdin ibn az-Zamlikanl, 
Burhanaddln al-Eazarl, and Kamaladdin ibn QadI Shuhba. 
He received ijdza from Abu Zakariyya ibn as-Sayrafl, Ibn 
abil-Khayr, al-Qasim al-Irbili, and others. 2 The number of 
his teachers is said to have surpassed thirteen hundred, the 
biographies of whom he collected in his Mu' jam . 3 

As a result of his studies he became Professor of Hadith 
at the madrasa Umm Salih in Damascus, but could not 
succeed Yusuf al-MizzI (died in 742/1341) in a similar position 
at the Ashrafiyya, as the founder of the chair had made 
certain conditions regarding the madhhab of the professor, 
which he could not accept. 

Adh-DhahabI had the reputation of a scholar of the first 
rank in history, hadith and fiqh ; in this latter he belonged to 
the madhhab of ash~Shafi‘I. He was at his studies day and 
night and had a great many excellent pupils, among whom 
his chief biographer is to be especially mentioned, 
‘Abdalwahhab as-Subkl, author of the Tabaqdt ash-Shafi/iyya 
aldmhrd. He was an intimate friend of the latter's father, 
Taqiaddin as-Subkl, who was considered stronger than he in 
Shafi‘ite law. After a successful scientific and teaching career 

1 See as-Subki, loc. eit. 

2 See Ibn Qiidi Shuhba, Tabaqdt ash-Shdfi'iyya, loc. cit. 

3 A MS. of it is in Cairo, see Cat., vol. i, 2nd ed., p. 252. 
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he died at Damascus in the night of Sunday-Monday on the 
3rd of the month of Dhul-qa'da 748/3-4 February, 1348, 1 
or, according to others, 2 in 753/1353. He was buried at 
Damascus, at the Bab as-Saghxr, in the burial-place of so 
many illustrious Damascenes. 

His manifold capacities were acknowledged by his 
contemporaries and his later biographers as well. Al-Kutubi 
begins his biographical record on adh-Dhahabi with select 
poetical phrases in praise of his scientific achievements. 3 
He was commonly called by his biographers 4 muhaddith 
al-asr (traditionist of the age) and khatam al-huffaz (seal of 
the hafizs ). According to Salahaddm as-Safadi, “he had 
nothing of the rigidness of the traditionists or of the 
stupidity of the historians ; on the contrary, he was a faqih 
■an-nafs (a lawyer of spirit), and was skilled in the sayings 
(opinions) of people. 55 5 And Ibn Hajar al- £ AsqalanI adds to 
this statement : “I drank from the water of Zamzam in 
order to reach the rank of adh-Dhahabi in hifz” 6 He also 
composed a beautiful qctsida on the excellent qualities of 
adh-Dhahabi. 7 

But, on the other hand, we also find opinions which tend 
to detract from the reputation of adh-Dhahabi. Thus, his 
contemporaries, Abul-Fida 8 and c Umar ibn al-Wardl, 9 while 
admitting that he was a traditionist and historian of a high 
order, say that being struck by blindness in 743/1342-43 — 
according to others as early as in 741 — and seeing his end 
approaching, he compiled biographies of some of his 
contemporaries while they were still alive from information 
obtained from enthusiastic young men who gathered round 

1 See as-Suyufcl and as-Subld, loe, cit. 

2 See Muliammad ibn Ay as, loc. cit. 

"■ 3 See loc. cit. 

4 Thus by as-Subkl, ioc. cit., arid by Ibn QadI Shuhba, loe. cit. 

5 See in the Ad-durar abhdmina of Ibn Hajar al- c Asqalam, loc. cit. 

6 See as-Suyuti, Tabaqdt al-Jiuffaz, loc. cit. 

7 Ibid. 

8 See his Ta'rikh , loc. cit. 

3 See his Tcdrikh, loc. cit. 

JBAS, OCTOBER 1932. 
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Mm. Not being able to verify their statements Mmself, he 
tarnished the good reputation of certain persons, though quite 
unwittingly. 

As an author, he was not so prolific as Ibn al-Jauzi or 
as-Suyutl, but some of his writings soon attained a high 
standard both in the Orient and in the Occident. His works — • 
like those of so many post-classical Arab authors — are of 
compilatory character, and are distinguished by careful 
composition and constant references to his authorities. It 
is for these peculiarities that his works on hadith , and especially 
on the c ilm ar-rijdl , have become very popular. The following 
of Ms works of this kind have been edited in print : — 

(1) Al-mushtabih fl asmd ar-rijdl : an alphabetical 
dictionary of proper names and kunyas appearing mainly in 
works on hadith, and which might easily be confused. (Ed. 
de Jong, Leiden, 1881.) 

(2) Mlzan al-i c tidal fl naqd ar-rijal (or fl tardjim ar-rijal) : 
an alphabetical dictionary of apocryphal traditionists or 
those suspected of being so and of unreliable (“weak 55 } 
traditionists, (Ed. at Lucknow, 1301 and at Cairo, 1325.) 

(3) Tajrld (fl) asmd as-sahdba : a dictionary of the 
Prophet’s companions based mainly upon the Usd al-ghaba 
of Ibn al-Athir. (Ed. at Hyderabad, 1315.) 

The following works on hadith are only extant in 
manuscript 1 : — 

(4) Tadhhlb at-tahdhlb al-kamal fl asmd ar-rijal : an 
improved edition of the Tahdhlb al-kamal fl asmd ar-rijdl of 
Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad ibn Mahmud ibn al-Hasan ibn 
an-Najjar Muhibbaddin ash-Shafi'i : on the traditionists 
of the six canonical works. 2 An abridgment of it entitled 
Khuldsa Tadhhlb at-tahdhlb fl asmd ar-rijdl was made 

1 See Brockelmann, op. cit., pp. 47-8, and 0. Spiesz, Beitrdge zur 
arabischm Literaturgeschichte , Abhandl. f. d. Ktinde des MgL, Leipzig* 
1932, pp. 110-13. 

3 Excerpts from the Tadhhtb were edited by A. Fischer in his BiograpMen 
von Gewahrs manner n des Ibn Ishaq, hauptsdcMich aus ad-Dahabi, 
Leiden, 1890. 
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by Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Khazrajl. (Ed. at Bulaq, 
1301.) 

(5) Al-kashif fi ma'rifat asrnci ar-rijdl : an extract of the 
former work. 

(6) Aknmqtandfl sard al-kund : a dictionary of kunyas . 

(7) Al-mustarjil fil-kuna : a dictionary of names only used 
in kunyas. 

(8) Manzuma fi asrnci al-huffdz : a collection of the names 
of liafizs. 

(9) Al-muqiza : a treatise on the different sciences of hadith . 

(10) Al~mughm.fi acl-du'afd wa ba e d ath-thiqdt : a work on 
unreliable (“ weak ”) authorities on the hadith . 

(11) Tashblh al-khasis hi ahl al-khamis : a work on good 
authorities on hadith . 

Besides hadith , it is in history that adh-Dhahabl excelled 
most. He abridged some historical works, such as the history 
of Baghdad of Ibn ad-Dubaythi (died in 637/1239) in his 
Mukhtasar li Tafrikh Baghdad li Ibn ad-Dubaythi (Cairo 
Cat., vol. v, p. 145), and prepared a synopsis of Ibn al-Qifti J s 
(died in 646/1248) history of the grammarians in his 
Mukhtasar Aklibar an-nahwiyyin li Ibn al-Qijti (Leiden Cat., 
No. 876). 

But adh-Dhahabi’s principal and longest work is his great 
general history entitled Ta’nkh al-islam (The History of 
Islam). This work, though well known and much referred to 
by both Oriental and Occidental scholars, has never yet been 
edited as a whole nor discussed at any length. 1 

1 The following parts of the Ta'riJch al-islam have hitherto been edited : 
(1) The biography of Ibn Rushd by J. E. Renan, Averroes et VAverrowme, 
Appendice iv, 2 e edition, Paris, 1861. (2) The biography of Abul-'Ala 

al-Ma c arri, which is more copious than that of Ibn Khallikan and also 
following different sources, has been edited from the MS. of the British 
Museum, ISTo. 1637 as an appendix to The Letters of AbuVAla of Ma l arrat 
an~Nu‘man, by D. S. Margoliouth in the Anecdota Oxoniniensa, Semitic 
Series, Oxford, 1898, pp. 129-37. (3) The biography of ‘Umara al-Yamani 
is edited from the MS. of the British Museum, No. 1639, by H. Derenbourg 
in his # Oumdra du 'Yemen, sa vie et son oeuvre, tome ii, Paris, 1902, 
pp. 491-5. (4) Short excerpts are printed in the notes to the Dhayl 

ta'njch Dimashq of Ibn al-QalanisI, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Beyruth, 1908. 
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The Manuscripts op the Ta’rikh al-islam 

The TcCnkh al-islam consisted of twelve 1 or twenty 
volumes. 2 It contains a general history up to a.h, 700, and 
was finished by adh-Dhahabi by the year 741/1340, 3 i.e 
seven years before his death, which struck one of the later 
adh-Dhahabi specialists, Ibn Qacll Shuhba, who said : “ It 
is strange that he (adh-Dhahabi) stopped in his TaWilch 
al-islam at the year 700 and did not continue it to the year 
740, as he did in his aVIbar (see below), for it was continued 
in his presence by both al-Yunini to his own time and 
al-Jazari.” 4 

The work was discovered part by part by Kamaladdrn ibn 
‘Abdabvahid ibn ‘Abdalkarim ibn az-Zamlikani, who said : 
“ It is an illustrious book ! 55 5 His opinion was certainly not 
shared by one of the most prominent pupils of adh-Dhahabi, 
£ Abdalwahhab Taj addin as-Subln according to whom : 
£t It would be an excellent work, if it were free from a certain 
bias.” 6 

The work exists in a number of manuscripts contained in 
different European and Oriental libraries. The hitherto 
known manuscripts containing parts of the work are as 
follows 7 : — 

(1) Cambridge (Browne), vol. i, No. 182 : the beginning, 
down to the death of the Prophet. 

(2) Faysullah, No. 1480 : vol. i, a.ii. 1-11. 

(3) Aya Sophia, No. 3005 : vol. ii, a.h. 1-29. 

1 According to Haji Khalifa, No. 2220. 

2 According to al-Kutubl, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 1S3. 

3 See Haji Khalifa, ibid, 

4 Ibid* 

5 al-Ivutubl, loc. cit. 

6 See his Tabaqat ash-Shafdiyya al-Jcubra , vol. v, p. 217. 

7 See Brockelmann, vol. ii, p. 46-7 ; Mnc. of I si., sub adh-Dhahabi . 
E. Sarkis, Majmu'a al-matbidai al-arabiyya, Cairo, .1928 ; Hand-List, 
Cambridge, No. 182. ; Suppl. Gat . of the . British . Museum, . No.- 468 List, 
Br. 31ns., since 1894, Or. 48 and Or. 5578 ; the handwritten List of 
Oriental 3LSS. of the British Museum from 191 ; J. Ilorovitz, Aus den 
Bibliotheken von Kairo , Damascus and Konstantinopel, Berlin, 1907 
(Mitteil. d. Scm. f. orient. Spr.), pp. 9-13; O. Spies z, op. cit., pp. 70-2. 
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(4) Koprultizade, No. 1015 : pt. i, a.h. 1-40. 

(5) Paris, No. 1580 1 : vol. i, a.h. 1-40. 

(6) Dr. Lee, No. 71 : vol. i, a.h. 1-40. 

(7) Tunis (Mosque of Zaytuna, catalogue of B. Roy),, 
No. 4830 : vol. i, the life of Muhammad and the political 
narrative of a.h, 3-10 ; copied from the autograph. 

(8) Aya Sophia, No. 3016 : a.h. 41-120. 

(9) Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 652 : a.h. 41-130. 

(10) Tunis (Mosque of Zaytuna, catalogue of B. Roy), 
No. 4831 : vol. vi, a.h. 40-130. 

(11) Koprultizade, No. 1016 : pt. iv, a.h. 51-80. 

(12) Koprultizade, No. 1018 (thus on the first page ; in the 
margin outside, No. 1019) : a.h. 81-110, the biographies of 
the decade a.h. 100-110 are only given as far as ‘Abdarraliman 
ibn Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ansarl. 

(13) Gotha (Pertsch), No. 1563 2 : a.h. 143-5. 

(14) British Museum, Or. 9256 (not yet catalogued) : 
a.h. 151-70, from the XVIth class only the biographies from 
the letter J to the end are given, from the XVIIth class 
only the general narrative and biographies as far as Da’ud 
at-Tay ; according to a note on fob 110 it is an autograph 
of as-Safadl. 

(15) Strasbourg (Spitta), No. 12 ; a.h. 161-80, of which 
a.h. 161-70 is incomplete. 

(16) Aya Sophia, No. 3006 : a.h. 180-200 : the beginning 
is defective, only the end of a.h. 180 and then a.h. 181-200 
are contained. 

(17) Cairo, vol. v, p. 21 : a.h. 181-200 ; according to 
fob 162 it is an autograph dated in a.h. 726. 

(18) Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 659 : a.h. 191-200. 

(19) Aya Sophia, No. 3007 : vol. viii, a.h, 201-30. 

(20) Koprultizade, No. 1017 : pt. xiii, a.h. 266-80 ; the 
title and the beginning are wanting, the biographies of 
a.h. 271-80 only extend to Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn ‘Isa. 

1 And not 1880 as given by Brockelmann, loc. cit., and Ilorovitz, loc. oit. 

2 And not 1573, as given by Brockelmann, loc. cit. 
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(21) British. Museum, Or. 48* : A.H. 301-50. 

(22) Kopriiliizade, No. 1019 : pt. xv, a.h. 301-50 ; without 
the biographies of a.h. 341-50. 

(23) Paris, No. 1581 : vol. vi, a.h. 301-400. 1 

(24) Gotha (Pertsch), No. 1564 : vol. vii, a.h. 351-400 ; 
it breaks off among the biographies of a.h. 399. 

(25) British Museum, No. 1636 : vol. xii, a.h. 351-400. 

(26) Aya Sophia, No. 3008 : vol. xii, a.h. 351-400 ; it 
only contains the biographies. 

(27) British Museum, No. 1637 : vol. xiii, a.h. 401-50. 

(28) Aya Sophia, No. 3009 : vol. xii (sic!), a.h. 401-50. 

(29) British Museum, No. 1638 : vol. xiv, a.h. 451-90. 

(30) ‘Umumiyye, No. 5015 : a.h. 451-700, i.e. to the end 
of the work. 

(31) Munich, Nr. 378 : a.h. 487-90 and a.h. 501-50. 

(32) Cairo, vol. v, p. 22 : a.h. 500-30; it only contains 
the biographies. 

(33) Aya Sophia, No. 3010 : vol. xv, a.h. 501-50 ; the 
general narrative is complete, the biographies, however, 
extend only to a.h. 546. 

(34) Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 649 : a.h. 531-80. 

(35) British Museum, Or. 5578 : a.h. 551-70, copied from 
the autograph. 

(36) British Museum, No. 1639 : vol. xiv, a.h. 561-80 ; 
the first decade is incomplete, only comprising a.h. 563-70. 

(37) Aya Sophia, No. 3015 : a.h. 571-700. 

(38) British Museum, No. 1640 : vol. xvii and xviii, 
a.h. 581-610, the general narrative to a.h. 620. 

(39) Paris, No. 1582 : perhaps vol. x, a.h. 581-620, with 
a gap between fols. 128 and 129. 

(40) Aya Sophia, No. 3011 : vol. xviii, a.h. 601-20. 

(41) Aya Sophia, No. 3012 : vol. xix, a.h. 621-40, the 
general narrative to a.h. 650. 

(42) Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 654 : a.h. 621-60. 

1 According to Brockelmann and Horovitz, loc. eit., only till a.h. 370. 
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(43) Aya Sophia, No. 3013 : vol. xx, a.h. 651-70, the 
biographies from a.h. 641 onwards. 

(44) Kopriiluzade, No. 1018 (continuation of the MS. 
quoted under No. 12) : a.h. 656-70, the general narrative 
of a.h. 656 and the biographies of a.h. 661-70 are not 
contained. 

(45) Bodleian Library (IJry), No. 656 : a.h. 661-700, the 
general narrative only to a.h. 680. 

(46) Aya Sophia, No. 3014 : vol. xxi, a.h. 671-700. 

(47) British Museum, No. 1641 : vol. xxii, a,h. 681-90, 
it only contains biographies. 

(48) Kopriiluzade, No. 1020 : pt. xxxvi, a.h. 681-700, the 
biographies only from a.h. 686 onwards. 

(49) British Museum, Supplement, No. 486 : a.h. 681-700, 
the general narrative from a.h. 691. 

(50) British Museum, Or. 7967 (not yet catalogued) : four 
fragments containing biographies from a.h. 687-88, 690, 
691-5, 691, corresponding to parts of British Museum, No. 1641 
and British Museum, Supplement, No. 486. 

(51) Seray, No. 2910 : in twenty-three volumes. 

(52) Damadzade QadI 'Askar Muhammad Murad, No. 1433 : 
an unidentified volume of the work. 

Kopriiluzade, No. 1021, though denoted by a later hand as 
Ta’nJch al-isldm li adh-Dhahabl, which title is preceded by the 
word dhayl by a still later hand, is no part of our work, but — 
as seen from its concluding words — part of the Mukhtasar 
ft ta'nkh al-bashar of Abul-Fida. 1 

From the MSS. quoted above Aya Sophia, Nos. 3005-16 
comprise parts of two copies : Nos. 3005-14 being parts 
of one copy and Nos. 3015-16 those of another copy. 
Nos. 3005-14 are autographs of adh-Dhahabl himself and 
must therefore be considered in the first place for a possible 
edition of the To? filch al-islam. 2 

From the MSS. hitherto known we can fairly well reconstruct 

1 See Horovitz, op. cit., p. 11. 

2 See Spiesz, op. cit., p. 70. 
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the whole Tctrikh al-islam , except the decades a.h. 131-40, 
231-60, 281-300. The decades a.h. 141-70 and 261-80 
are extant only in part. 

Like many other Arabic works on general history, 
adh-Dhahabl 5 s work was also continued by different later 
hands. We know of the following continuations of the 
Ta’nlch al-islam : — 

(1) A continuation comprising the biographies of a.h. 
701-40 by adh-Dhahabl himself ; it is in Leiden, No. 765. 

(2) A continuation by al-Yuriini (died in 726/1326) : non- 
existing. 1 

(3) A continuation by al-Jazari (died in 833/1429) ; 
non-existing. 2 

(4) A continuation by Abul-Fadhl 'Abdarrahim al-Traqi 
(died in 806/1404) ; non-existing, it comprised a.h. 701-61. 3 

(5) A continuation of the work of ‘Abdarrahrm al-Traqi 
by his son Ahmad ibn ‘Abdarrahlm al-Traqi (died in 826/1423), 
comprising a.h. 762-86 ; it is in Kopniluzade, No. 1081. 4 

(6) A continuation by Ibn QadI Shuhba (died in 851 /1447) 
entitled Al-i‘lam hi Ta'nkh al-islam , which exists in the 
following MSS. 5 : Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 721 : 
a.h. 691-740 ; Paris, Nos. 1598-1600 : a.h. 741-80 ; 
Koprultizade, No. 1027 ; a.h. 689-791 ; Faisullah, No. 1403 : 
a.h. 60Q-90. 6 

Owing to the voluminous character of the T a' filch al-islam, 
many abridged editions were made of it. As a matter of fact, 
there is hardly any other Arabic work on general history 

1 See HajI Khalifa, No. 2220. 

2 Ibid. 

3 See Brockelmann, op. eit., vol. ii, p, 65 ; ■ Bankipore Cat., vol. v, part ii, 
No. 442 ; Horovitz, op. cit., p. 12. 

4 See Brockelmann, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 67 ; BanJciporc Cat., vol. v, part ii, 
No. 3 IS. 

3 See Hiijl Khalifa, Nos. 951 and 2098; Spiesz, op. eit., p. 71, 
Ammerkimg 1. 

6 Spiesz, op. eit., p. 71, also quotes Kopriiluzack*, No. 1189, as 
a continuation of the Tcfrlkh al-islam by as-SakhawI (died in 902/1497), 
but, as its title shows (Wajiz al-kalumfT dhayl Dmcal al-islam), it is a con- 
tinuation of the Duival al-islam of adh-Dhahabl. (See below.) 
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which has more muJchtasars than the Ta’rikh al-islam. These 
abridged editions were known even earlier than the great 
work itself and have always been in general use as concise 
and reliable works of reference. Some of them were made by 
adh-Dhahabl himself and others by Ibn Qadi Shuhba, Ibn 
ash-Shamma 4 and Ildukuz al-AyyubL According to their 
subject-matter, these compendiums are to be divided into 
two classes: (1) those containing both general narrative 
and obituary records, such as the Kitdb duwal-al-isldm or 
“ little history ” (at-ta’rlhh as-saghir) and the Kitdb al-ibar 
fiakhbar man e abar or 44 medium history ” {at-tanhh al-awsat 
or al-mutawassit by the author himself, or (2) biographical 
compendiums, such as the Tabaqdt al-hujfdz , Tabaqdt al-qurrd , 
and Siyar an-nubald by adh-Dhahabl himself. 1 The mere 
enumeration of these well-known works can testify the great 
literary value of their source, the Ta’rikh al-islam. 

We may suppose that such an important work was also 
translated into other Oriental languages. At least the existence 
of a Persian translation was proved by Petis de la Croix, 
who at the end of his work, Histoire du Grand Genghizcan 
(Paris, 1710), enumerates his authorities on the history of 
the Mongols, among which he mentions a Persian translation 
of an extract entitled Intikhdb as-saldtin from the Ta'nkh 
al-islam of adh-Dhahabl. 2 This extract treats of 44 the 
fourth class of the second order of the kings ”, i.e, of 
the Mongol kings, 44 the first of whom had been the great 
Jingiz-klian and the kings of Persia of the race, the first of 
whom had been Hulaku, his grandson.” According to 
Petis de la Croix, this book was written in a.h. 757 corre- 
sponding to a.I). 1536. This date is evidently wrong, because 

1 Tor the compendiums of the Ta'rikh al-islam see my paper in the 
Ishnma , Leipzig, 1932, pp. 334-53. 0. Spiesz (op. eit., p. 73) also mentions a 
Muntakhah at-tcCrikh al-kabir , a MS. of which is in Well, Xo. 2449 ; it treats 
in three classes : (1) of the companions of Muhammad and of the tdbi'un ; 
(2) of the f uqahct and ‘ulama ; (3) of the liukama and atibbd , including also 
the Greek philosophers. 

2 See p. 550. 
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it is the year a.d. 1356 and not 1536 that corresponds to 
a.h. 757* Supposed that this hijra- date is correct, this Persian 
translation had been made at a very early date after the death 
of adh-Dhahabi. It must have comprised only that part of 
the TaWikh al-islam which included the history of the 
Mongols, i.e. roughly the seventh century a.h. Unfortunately 
we known nothing particular of this translation of the 
Ta’nJch al-islam , except the reference of Petis de la Croix* 
But even this is significative of the great importance of 
adh-Dhahabfs work. 1 

An Analysis of the Ta’rikh al-islam 

As its title implies, the Ta’riJch al-islam treats of the history 
of Islam only : it begins with the genealogy of Muhammad 
and does not deal with the earlier period of history. It, there- 
fore, does not follow the scheme of Arabic works on general 
history which start with the Creation, then proceed to the 
history of Adam, of the prophets and of the ancient peoples 
(especially the Jews and the Persians), and then give the 
genealogy of Muhammad and the history of Islam. This 
is the scheme adopted by at-Tabari and followed by 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Mas'udi, and other historians, and also by 
Ibn al-Jauzi ; this latter expressly indicates in the title of 
his Kitab al-muntazam that it is a general history ( ci ahhbdr 
al-muluk wal-umam ”) and not merely an Islamic history. 

Notwithstanding this, adh-Dhahabi adopted the general 
scheme of the Kitab al-muntazam in his TaWikh al-islam. 
His work, like that of Ibn al-Jauzi, is also both a general 
history and a collection of biographies, with this essential 
difference, however, that he does not give the biographical 
records in the same chapter together with the general 
narrative as Ibn al-Jauzi does, but he entirely separates 
both parts from one another. Both the general narrative 

1 Brockelmaim (loc. cit.) mentions also a Turkish translation of the 
Ta'nkh al-islam in Berlin (Turkischer Katalog, No. 192). This is, however, 
the Turkish translation of another work on general history, the Al-bid&ya 
wan*nihaya of Ibn Kathir ad-Dimashqi (died in 774/1372). 
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(aVhawadith al-kd’ina) and the biographies (al-mutawaffun) 
are divided into “ classes ” (tabaqat) of ten years so that the 
whole work consists of seventy classes beginning with a.h. 1 
and ending with a.h. 700. The classes of the general narrative 
come first, subdivided into the years of each decade, and 
followed as separate parts of the work by the classes of the 
biographies. 1 These latter are equally subdivided into the 
years of each decade and completed generally by a separate 
chapter giving the biographies of those whose dates of death 
could not be stated exactly but can be approximately ranked 
into one decade (entitled DMJcru man tuwuffiya ba'da 
sanatin . . . taqnban wa ild sanatin . . .). The relation of the 
general narrative to the biographies is rather unequal, the 
former comprises one-sixth or one-seventh of the thick 
manuscript volumes and the remaining space is devoted to 
the biographies, 

A. General Narrative ( hawadith ) 

In the general narrative adh-Dhahabi follows the example 
of the former historians, subdividing his narrative of every 
year into shorter or longer sections beginning with the words 
“ wa flhd” (“and in this, sc. year ”). There is, however, 
a substantial difference between the subject-matter of the 
general narrative of the first three centuries and that of the 
following four centuries. In the first three centuries a.h. 
the records are very short, not detailed, and only give the 
gist of the matter. They can be styled a concise compendium 
of the Ta’nkh ar-rusul wal-muluk of at-Tabari, the general 
use of which was so common and well known that 
adh-Dhahabi considered it superfluous to give a detailed 
narrative of the events in this period. Usually there is a short 
•enumeration of the more notable persons who died in the year 
in question — they are always recorded in full among the 
biographies — then there follows, as a rule, the mention of the 
leaders of the annual pilgrimage, though sometimes this is 

1 In several manuscript volumes all the classes of the general narrative 
are grouped together and are followed by all the classes of the biographies. 
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put to tlie end of the general narrative. Last are recorded 
the political events well known from at-TabarL 

Of a different character is the general narrative of the last- 
four centuries (a.h. 301-700). The records are of considerable 
length, with constant references to the authorities consulted 
by adh-Dhahabi, which clearly shows his intention of 
writing a continuation of at-Tabarx’s work. For this reason 
the scheme of the general narrative of this second, post- 
Tabari, period of the TcCrihh al-islam is different from that 
of the first period. First come the detailed records of political 
history, then follow, as a rule, those of local history and 
administrative affairs ; those of Baghdad and Damascus 
are especially well recorded. Together with the latter are 
recorded the so-called ‘ajaib “strange things 55 ): the 
curiosities and striking phenomena of the year and then the 
leaders of the pilgrimage from Baghdad and Damascus, 
followed by a short enumeration of the more notable persons 
who died in the year in question. 

In drawing up this system adh-Dhahabl entirely adopted 
that of Ibn al-Jauzi in his Kitab al-muntazam. 1 Like his 
illustrious master, he also makes a point of quoting his 
authorities, whereby we can reliably state what sources he 
consulted in compiling his general narrative. 

In order to present a clear account of the literary value of 
the Tci'nlch al-islam we give a concise enumeration of the 
events which are either not recorded in Ibn al-Athir 5 s 
Al-kamil fit-tcinkh or are recorded also from different 
authorities. As a matter of course, our data only refer to the 
years a.h. 301-700, for which adh-Dhahabi 5 s records are 
more elaborate than for the previous period a.h. 1 - 300 , also 
recorded in at-TabarL The additional authorities mentioned 
in the narrative of adh-Dhahabl are put in parentheses ; 
where none are mentioned the possible authorities are likely 
to be either Ibn al-Jauzi or Sibt ibn al-Jauzi. 2 

1 See my paper in the JR AS. 1932, pp. 58-82. 

2 The MSS. consulted are those of the British Museum and the 'Bodleian 
Library. 
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(a) Political History 

a.h. 301 : al-IOiaqani was taken prisoner by the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir. Hallaj was imprisoned (more detailed than 
at-Tabari, iii, p. 2289). Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi was murdered 
(Thabit ibn Sinan). Al-Mahdfs army was sent to Egypt 
(al-Musabbihi). 

a.h. 302 : Ibn al-Jassas was captured (Ibn al-Jauzq 
at-Tanukhi). 

a.h. 305 : al-Muqtadir received the legate of the Romans 
(Abu Rakr as-Siili). 

a.h. 306 : death of Abul- ‘Abbas ibn Sarij 1 (ad-Daraqutni). 

a.h. 309 : execution of Hallaj, his biography (Ibn Bakuya 
ash-Shirazi, Abul-Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Minadi, Ahmad 
ibn Yusuf at-Tanukhi, Abu Bakr as-Suli, ‘All ibn Ahmad 
al-Hasib, Ibn Hauqal, Ibn al-Jauzi, Thabit ibn Sinan, 
as-Sullami : Ta'rlMi). 

a.h. 311 : removal of Hamid ibn al-' Abbas from the 
wazirate. The vilayat of Ibn al-Furat (al-Mas c udi). 

a.h. 314 : the Qarmatians in ‘Iraq (Thabit ibn Sinan). 

a.h. 317 ; the Qarmatians in Baghdad (Thabit ibn Sinan) 
and in Mecca (Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn £ AH ibn al-Qasim 
adh-Dhahabi, Mahmud al-Isfahani, as-Simnani : TaWtkk, 
al-QilawI, Muhammad ibn ar-RabT ibn Sulayman al-Maraghi). 

a.h. 320 : rule of Munis in Mausil, assassination of 
al-Muqtadir (as-Suli, Thabit ibn Sinan, Ishaq ibn Isma‘Il 
an-Naubakhti). 

a.h. 322 : deposition of al-Qahir billah ; caliphate of 
ar-Radi billah (Thabit ibn Sinan, al-Qadi abul-ITusayn, 
Mahmud al-Isfahani, as-Suli, Muhammad ibn 'All 
al-Khurasani, al-Mas‘udi). Death of al-Mahdi ‘Ubaydallah, 
lord of Egypt (al-Qadi ‘Abdaljabbar ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abdaljabbar al-Basri, Ibn al-Baqillani : Kashf al-asrar 
al-Batiniyya, Ibn Khallikan, an anonymous Ta’rikh 
al-Qayrawan ). 

a.h. 324 : arrest of Ibn Muqla (Thabit ibn Sinan). 

1 Ibn al-Athir, vol. via, p. 85, gives his name as Sarih. 
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a.h. 326 : the hands of Ibn Muqla were cut off (Thabit 
ibn Sinan). 

a.h. 329 : death of ar-Radi billah (as-SulI), caliphate of 
al-Muqtafi billah (as-Suli, Thabit ibn. Sinan). 

a.h. 332 : death of abu 'Abdallah al-Buraydi (Ibn Hamdan 
at-Tabib). 

a.h. 333 : al-Muttaqfs meeting with Tuzun (al-Mas £ udi). 
a.h. 334 : al-Qasim ibn al-Qasim lord of Maghrib 
(al-Qadi Tyad). 

a.h. 335 : Sayfaddaula’s fight with Abul-Muzaffar Hasan 
ibn Tughj (al-Musabbihi). 

a.h. 339 ; the Black Stone was taken back to Mecca 
(al-Musabbihi). 

a.h. 340 : the Black Stone was put back to its old place 
in Mecca (Abul-Hasan Muhammad ibn Nafi £ al-Khuza'i). 

a.h. 342 : on Ahmad ibn al-Hunad (Abu Ja £ far Ahmad 
ibn £ Aunallah al-Qurtubi, Abu £ Umar az-Zalimnakl). 
a.h. 343 : fight between Anujur ibn al-Ikhshid and Kafur. 
a.h. 350 : death of ‘Abdarrahman an-Nasir lord of 
Andalus. 

a.h. 351 : the chronological work of as-Sabi (Thabit ibn 
Sinan). Death of the wazir al-Muhallabi ( £ Ali ibn 
Muhammad ash-Shimshati : Ta’nkh). 

a.h. 352 : day of jubilee ordered by Mu'izzaddaula (Thabit 
ibn Sinan, at-Tanukhi). 

a.h. 355 : Sayfaddaula’s fights and truce with the Romans. 
a.h. 356 : death of Mu'izzaddaula (Abul-Qasim at-Tanukhi). 
a.h. 357 : death of Nasiraddaula. Revolt of Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn al-Mustakfi against al-Mu £ tadad. 
a.h. 362 : ad-Damastaq was taken prisoner. 
a.h. 363 ; illness of al-Mutf billah and caliphate of at-Ta’i 
li amr Allah (Abu Mansur ibn £ Abdal £ azIz al- £ Uldbari). 
Muhammad ibn Salih al-Hashimi new chief qadi of Baghdad ; 
the document of the caliph conferring on him this dignity. 

a.h. 367 ; fight between Hafteghin and the 

‘Ubaydis. 
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A.H. 368 ; by order of at-Ta’i li amr Allah honours were 
given to 'Adudaddaula (Ibn al-JauzI). 

a.h. 369 : the legate of 'Aziz billah with 'Adudaddaula i 
closer relations between the latter and at-Ta’I li amr Allah 
(A qafhda by abu Ishaq as-Sabi). 

a.h. 370 ; 'Adudaddaula’s meeting with at-Ta’I li amr Allah 
in Baghdad ('All ibn 'Abdal'azlz). 

a.h. 372 : on Abu 'Umar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Sa'id ibn al-Andalusi al-Faqih (al-Humaydi). 

a.h. 379 : flight of al-Qadir billah from at-Ta’I li amr Allah 
(more detailed than Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, pp. 45-6). 

a.h. 381 : caliphate of al-Qadir billah (Hilal as- Sabi, 
Muhammad ibn 'Abdalmalik al-Hamdani, Abu Bakr al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadl). 

a.h. 388 : some verses on the Buyides (Abu Mansur 
ath-Tha'alibi). 

a.h. 392 : Mahmud ibn Sebukteghin’s campaign in India 
(Abul-Fath al-Busti). 

a.h. 395 : a detailed account on the end of the Samanid 
dynasty from the time of the conquest of Bukhara by Ilek 
khan till their end which is put by adh-Dhahabi in this year 
(more detailed than Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, pp. 133-4, abu 
Tammam). 

a.h. 398 : the order of al-Hakim bi amr Allah for the 
destruction of the church of the Holy Sepulchre (more detailed 
than Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, p. 147). Sedition in Andalusia, 
a.h, 403 : burial of the daughter of Abu Nuh at-Tayyib. 
The carriage of wooden crosses was ordered by al-Hakim 
bi amr Allah for the Christians. 

a.h. 404: Fakhr al-Malik J s meeting with the caliph at 
Baghdad. Al-Hakim 5 s new oppressive measures. The fight 
of the Turk Toghay with the Chinese. 
a.h. 405 : al-Hakim 5 s measures against women. 
a.h. 409 : Mahmud ibn Sebukteghin’s campaign in India. 
(al-'Utbi : Ta’nkh). 

a.h. 410 : Mahmud ibn Sebukteghin’s campaign in India. 
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a.h. 411 : disappearance of al-Hakim bi amr Allah (more 
detailed than Ibn al-Athlr, vol. ix, pp. 221-2). Death of 
‘Abdarrahim, successor of al-Hakim (Abu Ya'la Hamza). 

a.h. 413 : damage to the Ka'ba done by some Egyptians 
(Hilal as-SabL Ibn at-Tursi). 

a.h. 414 : Mahmud ibn Sebukteghiirs campaign in India 
(more detailed than Ibn al-Athir, vol. ix, p. 234). 
a.h. 418 : Mahmud ibn Sebukteghin’s campaign in India. 
a.h. 420 : report on the Batinites in Khurasan. Quarrels 
between Mu‘tazilites and Kafidis (Abul-Hasan az-Zaynabi). 

a.h. 423 : revolt of the Turks against Jalaladdaula (more 
detailed than Ibn al-Athlr, vol. ix, p. 288). 

a.h. 424 : expulsion of Jalaladdaula from Baghdad and 
his return there (more detailed than Ibn al-Athlr, vol. ix, 
pp. 293-4). 

a.h. 427 : revolt of the army against Jalaladdaula (more 
detailed than Ibn al-Athlr, vol. ix, p. 303). 

a.h. 429 : Jalaladdaula claimed for himself the title of 
malik al-muluk (Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Imam Ahmad). 

a.h. 430 : Jalaladdaula assumed the title of al-malik 
al-aziz . 

a.h. 433 : promulgation of the so-called i'tiqdd al-Qadin 
in the dnvdn. 

a.h. 445 : arrival of the Ghuzz at Halwan. Excom- 
munication of Abul-Hasan al- Ash' an in Nisabur (Abul-Qasim 
al-Qushayrl). 

a.h. 450 : return of al-Basasin to Baghdad (al-QUawi : 
Ta’rikh). 

a.h. 451 : capture of Baghdad by al-Basasin ; flight of 
the Caliph al-Qa ? im bi amr Allah. 
a.h. 464 : Nizam al-mulk’s fight in Faris. 
a.h. 469 : campaign of Atsiz in Egypt (Hibatallah ibn 
Ahmad al-Akfanl), Ibn al-QaJanisL 
a.h. 478 : siege of Toledo by the Franks (more detailed 
than Ibn al-Athlr, vol x, pp, 92-3). 
a.h. 485 : fights of the Muslims with the Franks in 
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Andalusia (Alyasa ibn Khadm). The Sultan of Yaman in 
Baghdad (Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). 

a.h. 491 : capture of Antiochia (Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, Ibn 
al-Qalanisi). Discontent of the army against Barkiyaruq 
(Ibn al-Qalanisi). 

a.h. 492 : capture of Jerusalem by the crusaders (Sibt 
ibn al-Jauzi, Ibn al-Qalanisi). 

a.h. 494 : appearance of the Batinites in ‘Iraq (Ibn al-Jauzi, 
al-Ghazal! : Sirr aValamayn ). Intervention of Qilij Arslan 
in the fight of the crusaders against the Turks (Usama ibn 
Munqidh). 

a.h. 495 : fights of Sanjil (St. Giles) (Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). 
a.h. 498 : death of Sanjil. 

a.h. 500 : assassination of Ibn ‘Attash (Abul-Hasan c AIi 
ibn ‘Abdurrahman as-Sinjabi). 

a.h. 552 : Muhammadshah Mahmud in Baghdad. 
Niiraddm’s fight with the crusaders (Ibn al-Qalanisi). 
a.h. 553 : fights with the Ghuzz in Khurasan (Ibn al-Jauzi). 
a.h. 554 : fights of Nuraddin (Ibn al-Qalanisi). Death of 
Muhammadshah ibn as-Sultan Mahmudaddin (Ibn Tumart). 

a.h. 563 : Salahaddin’s fights with the crusaders (Ibn 
ash-Shaddad). Death of Asadaddin (Ibn Wasil). Campaign 
of the crusaders against Cairo (al- c Ammad). 

a.h. 566 : death of al-Mustanjid billah (Ibn al-Jauzi). 
Battle with the crusaders at Dimyat (al-‘Ammad). 

a.h. 567 : fights of Nuraddin and Salahaddin in Egypt 
(al-‘Ammad). 

a.h. 569 : al-Muwaffaq ibn al-Faysarani sent legates to 
Egypt (Ibn abi Tayy). Movement of the Shfites ; execution 
of ‘Umara al-Yamani (Ibn Wasil, al-‘Ammad). 

a.h. 571 : fights round Mecca (Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Qilawi : 
Ta'nJch). Eights of Salahaddin and Nuraddin (Ibn abi Tayy). 

a.h. 572 : report on al-Malik al- c Adil (Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). 
Report on Qaraqush (Ibn Wasil). 

a.h. 573 : the preaching of Ibn al-Jauzi in Baghdad (Ibn 
al-Jauzi). 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1932. 
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a.h. 575 : the Franks round Ramla. Tashtegfaixi was 
invested with the khiV a . Report on the Mamluks (al-Buzuri, 
at-Tamlmi). 

a.h. 576 : the Sultan in Alexandria (al- £ Amxnacl). 
a.h. 579 : the victory of the Romans predicted from the 
Qur’an by Majdaddin ibn Jahbal al-Halabi (Abu Shama). 

a.h. 582 : Taghteghin, brother of Salahaddm at Mecca 
(al-Buzuri). The assassination of Ibn Baysan by the Ismahlites 
( c Abdallatlf al -Baghdadi) . 

a.h. 583 : fights of Salahaddm (Ibn ash-Shaddad, 

al- £ Ammad, al-Jawani, Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). 

a.h. 584 : Salahaddm 5 s conquests in Syria (al- £ Ammad, 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). Meeting of the Sultan Tughrulshah and 
the wazir Jalaladdxn ibn Yunus (al-Buzuri, Sibt ibn al-Jauzi). 
Fights with the crusaders (Ibn Shaddad, al-‘Amxnad, Ibn 
Wasil). 

a.h. 586 : fights with the crusaders (‘Abdallatif 
al-Baghdadi, Hatim). 

a.h. 587 : fights with the crusaders (Ibn ash-Shaddad : 
Swat Salahaddm , al-Buzuri). 

a.h. 589 : Hisn al-Jil redeemed by the crusaders (Abu 
Shama, al- £ Ammad). Report on al-Afdal (Ibn Wasil). 

a.h. 591 : rule of Mu'ayyadaddin Muhammad ibn al-Qasaa 
J ib in Hamadhan (al-Buzuri, Ibn Wasil). Arrival of al-Malik 
al-'Aziz at Damascus (Abu Shama). 

a.h. 592 : al-Malik al- £ Aziz at Damascus (Abu Shama). 
a.h. 593 ; victory of al-Malik al- £ Adil at Yafa (Abu Shama). 
a.h. 594 : Ibn al-Jauzi released from the prison of Wasit 
and pardoned. Meeting of Bahaaddin and Ghiyathaddin 
(al-Buzuri). 

a.h. 596: clash of the armies of al-Malik al-'Adil and 
al-Afdal (Ibn Wasil, al-Buzuri). 

a.h. 597 : Ghiyathaddin and Shihabaddin left Ghazna 
for Khurasan (al-Buzuri). 

a.h. 606 : NuraddhTs victory at Tell ‘Afar (Sibt ibn 
al-Jauzi). The Franks at Halab (Ibn Wasil), 
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a.h. 601 : exclusion of the son of an-Hasir li din Allah from, 
the succession (Abu Shama). Fights with the crusaders in 
Syria (al-Faris! : Ta'nkli). 

a.h. 604 : Avyub ibn al-Malik al-'Adil’s reign in Khilat 
(Ibn Wasil). 

a.h. 605 : Shihabaddin as-Suhrawardi in Rusayla (Abu 
Shama). Khwarzimshah conquered Herat, his fights with 
Jingliizkhan ; the Tatars (‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadf : Khobar 
at-Tatdr , an-Hasawi). 

a.h. 607 : reunion of the princes with al-Malik al-'Adil. 
Nuraddin’s gift to his son. Report on Ibn ad-Duhayra. 
Al-Bal al-Qubrasfs expedition from Acre to Dimyat. 

a.h. 608 : Muslim victory at Toledo. 

a.h. 609 : revolt of Sanaa in Egypt (Abu Shama). Marriage 
of al-Malik az-Zahir with the daughter of al-Malik al-'Adil. 
Muslim victory in Andalusia. 

a.h. 610 : Khwarizmshah escaped from his captivity with 
the Tatars. Birth of a son to al-Malik al-'AzIz in Halab (Ibn 
Wasil). 

a.h. 611 : expedition of the Franks against the IsmaTlites. 
Sarkhad occupied by al-Malik al-Mu'azzam. 

a.h. 612 : expedition of the Franks against the Isma'ilites 
(Abu Shama). Reign of al-Malik al-Mas'ud ibn al-Kamil in 
Yaman. Expedition of the amir of Madina against Qatada 
the lord of Mecca. Fights with the Tatars and the 
Assassins. 

a.h. 614 : legation of the qadl Majdaddm Muhammad ibn 
Sa'd al-Khwarizml in Baghdad (Abu Shama). 

a.h. 615 ; al-Malik al-'AdiFs fights with the crusaders 
(Ibn Wasil). Al-Malik al-Ashrafs victory over the Romans 
(Abu Shama). Reception by Khwarizmshah of the legates of 
Jinghizkhan in Nlsabur (al-Mu‘ayyad Tmadaddln : Ta'nkh). 

a.h. 616 : evacuation of Khwarizm by Turkhan Khatun. 1 
Devastation of Jerusalem by al-Mu c azzam (a poem by 
Majdaddin Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah Qadl at-Taur). The 

1 See the more copious record of an-JSTasawi, ed. Houdas, pp, 38-42. 
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crusaders captured Dimyat (Sa £ daddin Sa £ id ibn al- 
Hamawiyya, Abu Shama, Ibn Wasil). 

a.h. 617 : Muzaffaraddin’s victory over Badraddln 
al-Lulu’ at Arbil. Appearance of the Tatars in Central 
Asia (an-lSfasawI, £ AbdallatIf al-Baghdadl, Ibn Wasil). 

a.h. 618 : clash between the armies of Jinghizkhan and 
Jalaladdln ibn Khwarizmshah (Ibn Wasil). Meeting of 
al-Malik al-Mu £ azzam with his brother (Abu Shama). 

a.h. 619 : encounter of Jalaladdln ibn Khwarizmshah with 
Shamsaddm Itmish. 

a.h. 620 : meeting of al-Malik al-Ashraf with al-Mu £ azzam 
(Abu Shama). 

a.h. 622 : the Tatars took Tiflis (Abu Shama). 
a.h. 623 : death of az-Zahir billah, caliphate of al-Mustansir 
billah (Ibn ash-Shari £ I). 

a.h. 624 : the legate of the crusaders with al-Malik 
al-Mu‘azzam. 

a.h. 626 : the crusaders took Jerusalem (Abu Shama). 
a.h. 627 : the taking of Ba £ albakk (Abu Shama). Defeat 
of the Khwarizmites at Khilat ( c Abdallatif al-Baghdadl). 

a.h. 628 : fights in Maghrib between the Banu 
£ Abdalmu 5 min and the Maghribls. 
a.h. 629 : advance of the Tatars in Adharbayjan. 
a.h. 630 : the taking of Amid. Rajih ibn Qatarim marched 
against Mecca. Fights round Arbil. 

a.h. 632 : £ Umar ibn Rasul’s reign in Yaman. Introduction 
of the new coins of al-Mustansir billah (al-MuwaSaq abul- 
Ma £ ali al-Qasim ibn abil-Hudayd). 

a.h. 633 : advance of the Tatars from Arbil to Mausil, 
Cordoba was taken by the Franks (Abu Hayyan, Ibn 
al-Abbar). 

a.h. 634 : pigeon-post from Ruknaddln in Mausil to 
Sharafaddin in Baghdad. Truce between al-Kamil and the 
Romans. 

a.h. 635 : the Tatars in Daquqa, their clash with 
Jalaladdln. Al~ e Adil sultan of Egypt. 
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a.h. 639 : fights with the Tatars (Sa'dallah). 
a.h. 640 : the Tatars took Erzerum (Ibn ah 
Hamawiyya). 

a.h. 641 : victory of the Tatars over the Saljuqs of Rum. 
a.h. 642 : advance of the Tatars in Transoxania 
(Sakladdln : TcCnkh). The Tatars in Shahrazur. 

a.h. 643 : the Egyptian Mu'ayyadaddliTs campaign against 
Damascus (Sa'daddin ibn al-Hamawiyya, abu Shama). 
Advance of the Tatars to Ij ji*>. 

a.h. 644 : hostility between al-MiTazzam and al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar (Sa'daddm ibn al-Hamawiyya). al-Musta c sim 
billah gave dowries to his sons (Ibn as-SaT). Two legates 
of the Tatars with the Muslims. The crusaders took Xativa. 

a.h. 645 : the Sultan Salih Ayyub took the fortress of 
as-Sabiba (Sakladdln ibn al-Hamawiyya). The fortress of 
Shahlmas was taken from al-Ashraf by the Sultan Salih 
Ayyub. 

a.h. 647 : al-Amjad Hasan ibn an-Nasir in Egypt. The 
crusaders took Dimyat (Ibn as-Sa c I). ‘All al-Arbill marched 
against Baghdad. 

a.h. 648 : battle of the crusaders at al-Mansura (SaMaddin : 
Ta’nkh , Jamaladdm ibn Matruh, Ibn Isra’ili). Clash between 
‘Izzaddm at-Turkumani and the Yamrites ; death of Taj 
al-muluk (Sa c dadd!n). Death of al-Mu‘azzam (Ibn as-Sa‘i). 

a.h. 651 : peace between al-Malik an-Nasir and the 
Egyptians. Hulaku khan, after crossing the Arghun, marched 
to Khurasan. Al-Malik an-Nasir occupied ‘Akka and 
Sayda. 

a.h, 652 : appearance of a Kharijite in Maghrib pretending 
to be al-Mustansir billah. al-Malik an-Nasir married the 
daughter of Kayqubadh, sultan of Rum, Plunderings of 
Oqtay in as-Samid (Shamsaddin al-Jazari). Victory of the 
lord of Mausil over the ‘Adawis. 

a.h. 653 : clash between al-Malik an-Nasir and al-Malik 
al-Mu c izz. In a separate chapter : enumeration of the names 
of the Yamrites. 
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a.h. 654 : enumeration of the kings of that time. Hulaku 
marched against Rayy. 

a.h. 655 : death of al-Malik al-Muhzz. Tatar legates in 
Baghdad. Appearance of the Haydariyya in Syria. Campaign 
of al-Mughith in Egypt (Ibn Wasil). The Tatars in Mausil. 
Sadaddln Khadhar ibn Hamawiyya’s misfortune (from Ms 
own TcCnkh). Hulaku marched from Hamadhan to Baghdad. 

a.h. 656 : the Tatars took Baghdad (a qafula by Taqiaddxn 
IsxnaTl ibn abil-Yusr, Ibn al-Kazaruni). 

a.h. 657 : advance of the Tatars to Amid and Harran, 
their crossing of the Euphrates. 

a.h. 658 : review of the sahibs of the different provinces. 
Advance of Hulaku to Halab (Qutbaddin : Ta’rikh, abu 
Shama). Taking of Damascus (Ibn al-JauzI, abu Shama, 
Qutbaddin, Tzzaddin ibn ash-Shaddad). 

a.h. 659 : review of the sahibs of the year. Battle of Hims 
(al-Jazari, abu Shama, Qutbaddin). 
a.h. 660 : fights round Mausil (Ibn Khallikan). 
a.h. 661 : clash between al-Malik az-Zahir and al-Mughith. 
Encounter of Hulaku with the Berke. 
a.h. 662 : Shikabaddln abu Shama’s rule in Mashikha. 
a.h. 663 : Muslim victory in Andalusia (Abu Shama). 
The Tatars attacked al-Bira. Hulaku’s death was reported, 
his son Abna became king of the Tatars. 

a.h. 664 : solemn exit of the Sultan from Egypt to Jerusalem 
(Sadaddin : Ta'nkh). 

a.h. 665 : victory of Buraq son of Jaghatay over Abaqa 
near Herat. 

a.h. 666 : the legate of al-Malik al-Muza£far Shamsaddin 
in Egypt, Siege of Yafa. The Sultan asked for truce (Ibn 
‘Abdazzahir : Sirat az-Zdhiriyya). Redemption of the son of 
Bogha, lord of Sais, from the captivity of the Tatars. 
a.h. 667 : the Sultan received the legates of Bogha, 
a.h. 668 : campaign of the Sultan in Syria, his encounter 
with Sarimaddin Mubarak and the Ismallites. Fight with 
the crusaders in Tunis. 
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a.h. 669 : the Sultan’s campaign against ‘Asqalan and 
Hisn al-Akrad. Al-Malik al-‘Az!z was captured in Cairo. 
Revolt of Idris in Mecca. The crusaders in Tunis. 

a.h. 670 : campaign of the Sultan against the Kurks and 
the Tatars (Shamsaddm Muhammad ibn al-Takhr). His 
expedition to al-Jiza. The Tatars in Harran. 

a.h. 671 : incursion of the sahib an-nauba. Fight with the 
Tatars on the Euphrates (ash-Shihab Mahmud Ibqa Allah). 

a.h. 672 : the Sultan entered ‘Asqalan. Story of the king 
of the Georgians. 

a.h. 673 : the Sultan in Damascus and Sis (al-Ammad, 
Ibn ‘Abdazzahir). 

a.h. 674 : Tatar attack on Bira. Campaign of andSTuba 
and Ranqala (Ibn ‘Abdazzahir). 

a.h. 675 : fights of Badraddln al-Atabakx with the Tatars 
in Palestine. The Sultan, after going to Derbend, defeated 
the Tatars (Qutbaddin : Tafnkh). 

a.h. 676 : fights of the Sultan with Abna ( ). 

a.h. 678 : sultanate of al-Malik al-Mansur. 
a.h. 679 : fights of Sunqur al-Ashghar with the Tatars. 
a.h. 680 : defeat of the Tatars at Hims. 
a.h. 691 : victory of the Sultan over the Romans. 
a.h. 692 : the Sultan demanded the fortress of Bahna 
from the prince of Sis. 

a.h. 693 : assassination of the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf. 
a.h. 694 ; Ghazan, the grandson of Hulaku embraced 
Islam. 

a.h. 698 : movement of the ShafTite mutakallimun . 
a.h. 699 : the Tatars invaded Syria and took Damascus 
(Ibn Sabbah az-Zubaydl). 
a.h. 700 : the Tatars in Syria. 

As it may be seen, adh-Dhahabfs especial concerns are 
(1) the history of the Seljuqs, Ayyubids and the Mongol 
invasion ; (2) the internal development of Islam, especially 
the movement of the Batinites and the Shfites ; (3) the 
Western Islam, a territory which was neglected by at-Tabari 
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and also by Ibn al-Athir to a certain extent. As a whole, 
the Ta'nkh al-isldm shows the tendency of adh-Dhahabi 
to deal with the development of the whole of Islam, though, 
as a matter of course, his records are more detailed for Syria 
and Egypt than for other Muslim territories. 

(b) Local History 

Like his predecessors, Ibn al-Jauzi and Sibt ibn al-JauzI, 
adh-Dhahabi also takes a special interest in the events of 
local importance. But whereas the main concern of Ibn 
al-Jauzi is directed to the history of Baghdad and that of 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi to the local history of Damascus, 
adh-Dhahabi, by making use of both these works, records 
the local chronicle of both Muslim cities. Not considering the 
many accounts concerning these cities which are contained 
in his political narrative, it is peculiarly between a.h. 301-700 
that he regularly records the changes in the administration 
of both Baghdad and Damascus and sometimes also of other 
cities, mentioning the names of the new qadis, walls, and 
c dmils which are also found mostly in the works of Ibn 
al-JauzI and Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, continuing them to his own 
time. These data are indispensable for the history of the 
administration of Baghdad and Damascus during the 
‘Abbasids, Ayyubids, and Mongols. Similarly he is also 
interested in the changes in the external shape of these cities ; 
the construction and enlargement of mosques, suqs, schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings are, as a rule, carefully 
recorded. He does not neglect the internal life of the Muslim 
centres either. The disputes between the different sects of 
Islam, between Sunnites, Shfites and Bafidls, as well as the 
seditions and robberies which were very frequent during the 
period of the ‘Abbasids, are always remembered in the 
Ta’riJch al-isldm. And finally, we can obtain some data on 
the economic life of both cities in the records on high prices 
in consequence of drought or other plagues ; the prices 
per rati of the main commodities (bread, flour, meat) are 
usually indicated. Thus the Ta’nkh al-isldm is an excellent 
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work of reference on the local history of Baghdad and 
Damascus, especially for the later period, to which the works 
of Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-Jauzi and Sibt ibn al-Jauzi do not 
extend. 

(c) e Aja’ib ( u wonderful events”) 

One of the main characteristics of onr work is its sometimes 
very detailed records on strange events and curiosities of 
the several years. In regard to these so-called c aja*ib 7 
adh-Bhahabl proves a good disciple of both Ibn al-Jauzi 
and Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, to whose works he constantly refers 
in his narrative. Firstly he always mentions the astro- 
nomical phenomena : the strange sidereal constellations 
or the appearance of comets. Then he records also 
meteorological phenomena like violent winds, heavy rains 
or droughts, and the famines w r hick appeared as a consequence 
of the latter. He also makes it a point to describe earthquakes 
and the panic called forth by them. Thus he gives detailed 
records of the earthquakes of a.h. 460 with reference to 
Ibn al-Athlr, Ibn al-Qalanisi and as-Sabum, of a.h. 551-2, ' 
with reference to Ibn al-Jauzi, and of a.h. 565 with reference 
to al-Ammad al-Ivatib and Sibt ibn al-Jauzi. His narrative 
is peculiarly detailed on the year a.h. 597, when great famines 
and elementary plagues occurred in both Egypt and Iraq, 
while Syria was laid waste by a terrible earthquake, 
Adh-Dhahabi records all these events in a narrative of seven 
folio-pages 1 on the authorities of ‘Abdallatif al-Baghdadl, 
Abu Shama, Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, and al-Buzuri, whereas 
Ibn al-Athir devotes only some lines to the same events. 2 

And finally, adh-Dhahabi is fond of remembering all kinds 
of odd events which occurred in the several Muslim cities 
or provinces and which were “ the fun of the fair 5> of those 
days. With the instinct of a modern journalist, adh-Dhahabi, 
after relating the political and local events of the several years, 
does not leave without mention such oddities as the 
1 See the MS. of the Bodleian Library (Ury), No. 649, fol. 1796-83. 
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appearance in Nihawand of a man practising sorcery 
(a.h. 499), the appearance of an elephant in Damascus 
(a.h. 610), a man who had ten daughters (a.h. 648), a Baghdad 
woman who gave birth to double twins (a.h. 646), another 
woman who gave birth to twins (a.h. 647), the sinking of 
seven islands on the authority of the TcCnlch of al~Mu fi ayyad 
"Imadaddxn (a.h. 660), or an elephant-shaped lamb which 
was brought to the Sultan (a.h. 663). 

Thus the T.a’nkh al-islam is a repository of all sorts of 
curiosities and gives us an insight also into the events which 
interested “ the man in the street 55 of Baghdad or Damascus. 

B. Biographies 

But it is chiefly for its biographical value that the Ta’nJch 
al-islam has always been referred to and appreciated, 
following the example of the Kitdb al-muntazam of Ibn 
al-Jauzi, adh-Dhahabl also gives obituary notices on the 
persons of some consequence who died in the respective years. 
These biographical records are far more elaborate and 
comprise a far greater — on an average six or seven times as 
large a — part of TaWtkh al-islam as the hawddith , which only 
appear to be prefixed to them for the sake of completeness 
and for the preservation of the ta’rikh- character of the 
work. The predominance of the biographical matter of his 
work can best be seen from its division into classes (tabaqat) 
of ten years, which is carried through not only in the 
biographical parts, but also in the general narrative, though, 
as a rule, the technical term tabaqat was only applied to 
biographical collections, like the Tabaqat al-huffdz or the 
Tabaqat al-qurrd of the same author. Thus adh-Dhahabl 
adopted the system of the tabaqat- works for his Ta'nhh 
al-islam and retained the chronological division of the 
subject-matter as a mere subdivision. 

But, in contrast to the tabaqat- works, the biographies of 
the Ta'nhh al-islam include not only illustrious men of one 
•madhhab only, like the Tabaqat ash-ShdfiHyya or Tabaqat 
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al-Hanbaliyya of different authors, nor prominent people 
of one vocation only like the biographical collections on 
poets or scholars, but all sorts of people belonging to all the 
four madhhabs of the Sunnite Islam or to the Shiites, though, 
as a matter of course, preference is given to the madhhab 
of adh-Dhahabi, the Shafiltes. 

These biographical records include in alphabetical order 
all sorts of people, thus : — • 

(1) All the caliphs and minor rulers as well, whose succession 
to the throne or death are generally remembered briefly 
also in the general narrative. A particular advantage of the 
Ta'rlkh al-isldm is that the caliphs of the Spanish and 
Maghribi Islam are as well recorded as those of the East, 
among w T hom the biographies of the Ayyubid and Seljuq 
rulers especially deserve our attention. 

(2) The wazirs, generals, and high officials (amirs, c dmils , 
walls). 

(3) The theologists and jurisconsults ( qddls , faqihs) of all 
the madhhabs. 

(4) The scholars other than theologists. 

(5) The poets. 

The biographies vary in length from the mere mention of 
names to the very detailed biographical records on the most 
celebrated people ; these latter also narrate some episodes 
of their lives. The style of adh-Dhahabf s records is the same 
as that of Ibn al-Jauzf s. First comes the full name of the 
deceased person ( e alam , kunya , laqab ), then follow the date 
and place of his birth, appearance, and short characterization 
(of the more important men only), the names of his masters 
and of those who studied with him and reported on him, his 
career, the opinions of the leading authorities concerning 
him, an enumeration of his literary works, the date and place 
of his death, and possibly also the place of his burial. In the 
biographies of poets many quotations, even poems in full 
length, are frequently included in the records. 

Adh-Dhahabi, in compiling the biographies of the 
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celebrities of seven centuries, rendered an invaluable service 
to posterity and in the first place to the scholars of Arabic 
literature and the history of Islam who so often need data 
regarding prominent figures of Muslim, past. There is no better 
evidence of the great biographical value of the Ta’nkh 
al-islam than the fact that some of the biographical abstracts 
made from it by adh-Dhahabi himself were known earlier 
than the original works. If it has been necessary to edit the 
short recensions of the work : the Kitdb cluwal al-islam, 
the Tabaqat al-h&jjaz, or the Tajnd fi asmd as-sahdha , it 
would undoubtedly he important to publish the Ta'nJch 
al-islam, too, either as a whole or at least its latter half 
treating the years a.h. 301-700, for which period we have 
no other work of the same kind, comprising in itself both the 
political history and the biographies of these four eventful 
centuries of Muslim history. 

The Sources of the Ta’iukh al-islam 

The TctrlMi al-islam , like many other Arabic works on 
general history, is a compilation of all sorts of data excerpted 
by- its author from a vast number of sources. In reading 
the manuscripts of the work one has to acknowledge 
adh-Dhahabl’s great versatility in many branches of Arabic 
literature, especially in history, haditJi , fiqli, and poetry. 
There is hardly any important work in these branches which 
was not consulted by him. In addition, he was careful in 
collecting his data concerning one event from all the sources 
available for him., -which he always quoted conscientiously. 
Though, as w T e have seen, he was reprimanded for a certain 
bias even by one of his most famous disciples, yet his reliability 
becomes evident by reading the T a" filch al-islam hand in 
hand with the sources referred to by him where this is feasible. 
Such a comparison proves his reliability in excerpting other 
works, which enables us to obtain trustworthy references to 
and extracts from works non-extant or data on authors 
unknown to us. Even if in reading the Ta'rihh al-islam we 
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come across such indefinite references as “ wa qala ghayruhu 55 
(“and it was said by somebody else ”), these are not 
disturbing either, because the sources can well be deduced 
even in these cases from the context of the passage in question. 

Thus the TaWilch al-isldm is an almost inexhaustible 
repository of earlier historical, biographical, and theological 
literature. In examining the authorities consulted by 
adh-Dhahabi we can fairly well see which authorities were in 
common use at this time. First there were four sources of 
primary importance on general history : — 

(1) The Tcfrikh ar-rusul wal-muluh of at-Tabari for the 
general narrative of the first three centuries a.h., the common 
use of which was so well-known that adh-Dhahabi did not 
trouble *to refer to it, and could forego the detailed record of 
the events of this period. 

(2) The Al-hdmil fit-ta’nlch of Ibn al-Athir is his main 
source for the years a.h. 301-628 of the general narrative. 
His name is nearly always mentioned. 

(3) The Kitdb al-muntazam wa multaqat al-multazam f% 
akhbdr al-muluh wal-umam of Ibn al-Jauzi was doubtless 
the most important source of adh-Dhahabi, not so much on 
political history as on the local history of Baghdad, on the 
‘ajd’ib and on the biographical matter generally, and on the 
obituary nptices on prominent Baghdad people especially for 
the period a.h. 302-597. We may justly call adh-Dhahabi the 
most distinguished disciple of Ibn al-Jauzi, from whose work 
he borrowed the whole system of his Ta’nkh al-isldm 1 

The importance attributed by him to the Kitdb al-muntazam 
can be seen also from his constant references for a.h. 575-631 
to a hitherto unknown continuation of it by a certain Abu 
Bakr Mahfuz ibn Ma'tuq ibn abi Bakr ibn ‘Umar al-Baghdadi 
ibn al-Buzuri, who according to him, 2 wrote a supplement to 
the Kitdb al-muntazam . 

1 He also remembers in the general narrative of a.h. 597 that it was in 
that year that the Kitdb al-muntazam ended (see the MS. of the Bodleian 
Library (Ury), No. 649, fob 1486, 1. 7). 
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(4) The Kitdb mir'dt az-zamdn fl ta/nkh al-crydn of 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi was used (1) for the general narrative of 
the years a.h. 629-54, i.e. from the time on where Ibn 
al-Athir’s work ends ; (2) for the local history of Syria and 
especially of Damascus regarding which Sibt ibn al-Jauzi is 
as reliable an authority as his grandfather is on the local 
history of Mesopotamia and of Baghdad especially ; (3) for 
the e ajd’ib , which occurred in Syria. 

Concerning what may be styled the lesser authorities of 
adh-Dhahabi, for the history of the Ayyubids he used most 
the Kitdb ar-raudatayn f% ahhbdr ad-daulatayn of Abu Shaxna 
and the Kitdb mufarrij al-hurub fi ahhbdr Bam Ayyub of 
Ibn Wasil. Bor the history of the Mongols he made use of the 
STrat as-Saltan Jaldladdin Manqubirti of an-NasawI, and 
a hitherto unknown report of the famous Baghdad physician 
and scientist ‘Abdallatlf al-Baghdadi, whose history and 
geography of Egypt are well known to scholars. 

On the following pages we give an enumeration of the 
sources used by adh-Dhahabi in the general narrative of his 
work, excluding at-Tabarl, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-Jauzi, and 
Sibt ibn al-JauzL 1 As for his biographies, it is almost 
impossible to give a short synopsis of adh-Dhakabi’s 
authorities, so many are his references and quotations. 
Besides the works also used for his general narrative, it is 
chiefly the great biographical collections of Ibn Najjar, 
Ibn £ Asakir, al-Kkatlb al-Baghdadi, Ibn Khallikan, and 
as-Sam/ani that he mentions most frequently in his obituary 
notices. 

Our list gives evidence of the scientific value of the Ta'riJeh 
al-isldm , which has been considered an excellent symposium 
of Islamic lore by all the famous later authors. Thus 
Muhammad ibn Shakir al-Kutubl in his e Uyfm at-tawarihh , 
al-Yafm in his Mir 9 at al-jandn wa c limit al-yaqzdn , and 

1 The works of reference consulted are the Tabaqat al-huffaz of the same 
adh-Dhahab! in the well-known recension of as-Suyfiti, the works of 
Ibn Khallikan, as-Sam'am and Haji Khalifa. 
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aUAynl in his Iqd al-jumdn fi taWlkh az-zamdn all drew a great 
deal on adh-Dhahabfs work. 

Ibn al-Abbdr (died in 658/1260). a.h. 633 (Spain). 
Al-imam Ahmad (perhaps Ahmad ibn Hanbal, died in 
241/855). a.h. 429. 

Usama ibn Munqidh (died in 584/1188). a.h. 494 (Seljuqs). 
Abu Ishaq as-Sabl (died in 385/994). a.h. 369 (a qasida). 
Ibn Israeli, a.h. 648. 

Hihatallah ibn Ahmad ibn al-Akfdm (according to Ibn 
Khali , vol. i, p. 252 and vol. iii, p. 320, note he died in 
523/1129). a.h. 469. 

Alyasa ibn Khadm (mentioned in Ibn Khali., vol. iii, 
p. 574). a.h. 485 (Andalusia). 

AI-QadI abu Bakr ibn al-Bdqilldni (died in 403/1012). 
Kitdb hashf al-ctsrdr al-Batiniyya. (See Han Khalifa , 
No. 10,655.) a.h. 322. 

Ibn Bdtkuya ash-Shirdzi (died in 442/1050). a.h. 309. 

Ibn al-Buzuri (according to the MS. of the Bodleian 
Library, vol. i, No. 649, fol. 1486, 11. 9-10, his name is abu 
Bakr Mahfuz ibn Ma'tuq ibn abl Bakr ibn 'Umar al-Baghdadi 
ibn al-Buzuri, “ he supplemented the Muntazam in many 
volumes ”). a.h. 575, 582-4, 586-8, 591, 593-4, 597, 599, 631. 
(Local events and ‘ ajd’ib of Baghdad.) 

Abul-Fath al-Busti (died in 401/1010). a.h. 392. 
Al-Mukhtar Butldn (died in 455/1063). a.h. 446. 

Ibn at-Tursi (at-Tunisi ? Perhaps identical with Hilal 
as- Sabi), a.h. 413. 

Abu Tammdm (died in 230/845). a.h. 395. (A poem.) 
At-Taminn. a.h. 575. 

At-Tanulchl (1) Al-Qasim at-Tanukhl. a.h. 302, 312, 352, 
356 (Buyides). (2) Ahmad ibn Yusuf at-Tanukhl. a.h. 309. 
(3) Ibn al-Muhsin at-Tanukhl (died in 384/994). a.h. 330. 
Ibn Tiimart (died after 524/1130). a.h. 554. 

Thdbit ibn Sindn (died in 365/975, his history was continued 
by Hilal as-Sabi). a.h. 301, 309, 314, 317, 320, 322, 324, 326, 
329, 333, 351-2. 
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Abu Mansur 'Abdallah ibn Muhammad ath-Tha 6 alibi (died 
in 429/1038). a.h. 366, 388. 

Shamsaddin aVJazan (died in 710/1311). Ta'nkh. a.h. 652, 
•659. (Tatars.) 

An-Nasaba Muhammad ibn As'ad al~Jawdrii (died in 
588/1192). a.h. 583. (A poem.) 

Ibn cil-Jduzl (certainly a descendant or relative of Sibt ibn 
al-Jauzi). a.h. 658. 

'All ibn Ahmad al-Hdsib. a.h. 309. 

Sa'daddin ibn Mas'ud ibn al-Hamawlyya al-Juwayni 
al-Kazaruni (died in 758/1357). a.h. 616, 640, 642-5, 647-8, 
655-6, 664. (Ayyubids, Tatars.) 

Hdtim the poet. a.h. 586. 

Al-Muwaf£ac[ abul-Ma'all al-Qasim ibn abil-Hudayd, a.h. 632. 

Al-Qadi abuVHusayn (certainly abul-Husayn ar-Raz! 
al-Hafiz al-Imam Muhaddith ash-Sham Muhammad ibn 
'Abdallah, ibn Ja c far ibn 'Abdallah ibn al-Junayd, see Tab. 
Huff., xii, 16, according to which he died in 348/959-60). 
a.h. 322. 

Ibn Hamdan at-Tabib (perhaps Ibn Hamdan al-Hafiz 
al-Majul abu Tahir Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 'All ibn 
Hamdan al-Khiirasanl, see Tab. Huff., xiii, 69). a.h. 332. 

Al-Humm/di (certainly the Andalusian abu 'Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn abi Nasr who died in 488/1095 and was the 
author of the Hitab jadhwat al~muqtabis fi dhilcr luuldt al - 
Andalus). a.h. 372. (Andalusia.) 

Ibn Hauqal (lived in the fourth century a.h.). a.h. 309. 

Abu Hayijdn Athiraddm (died in 745/1345). a.h. 633. 
(Spain.) 

Muhammad ibn 'All al-Khurasdm. a.h. 322. 

Abul-Hasan Muhammad ibn Nafi' al-Khuzd% a.h. 340. 

Abu Bakr al-KhatTb al-Baghdadl (died in 403/1071). 
a.h. 309, 329, 381 

Ibn Khallilcan (died in 681 /1282). a.h. 322, 660. 

Ad-Damqutm (died in 385/995). a.h. 306. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn al-Qasim adh-Dhahabi 
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(perhaps identical with the adh-Dhahab! mentioned in Tab. 
Huff., xi, 18, who died in 314/926-7). Ta’nlch a.h. 317. 

Ibn Sabbah az-Zubaydi. a.h. 699. 

Abul-Hasan az-Zaynabl (mentioned in the Kitdb al-ansdtb, 
p. 2846). a.h. 420. 

Taj addin abul-Hasan ibn as-Sd% (died in 674/1275). 
a.h. 622, 625, 644, 647-8, 654 (Crusades, Mongols). * 

Sa'dalldh . a.h. 639. (Mongols.) 

As-Sullann (died in 412/1021). Ta'rikh as-Sufiyya (perhaps 
identical with the anonymous work of the same title mentioned 
in Ibn Khali., No. 2246). a.h. 309, 311. 

As-Simndm. Talnkh. a.h. 317. 

Abul-Hasan ‘All ibn ‘Abdarrahman as-Sinjdbi. a.h. 500. 

Ibn ash-Shdri% . a.h. 623. 

Shihabaddln ‘Abdarrahman ibn Isma‘il abu Shdma (died 
in 665/1268). a.h. 579, 589, 591-3, 597, 601, 605, 608-30, 661. 
(Ayyubids.) 

Tzzaddln ibn ash-SIiadddd (died in 684/1285). a.h. 563, 
583, 584-5, 587 (Sirat Saldhaddin ), 658. 

Bahaaddin Yusuf ibn ash-Shadddd . a.h. 563. 

‘All ibn Muhammad ash-Shimshdti (contemporary of 
Sayfaddaula, see Ydqut, vol. iii, p. 320, Fihrist , p. 154). 
Ta'nkk. a.h. 351. 

Ash-Shihdb Mahmud Ibqa Allah, a.h. 671. (A poem.) 

As-Sdburii (probably Mahmud ibn abi Bakr as-Sabuni 
al-Bukhan, author of the Kitdb al-Mfdya fil-hidmja , died in 
580/1184). a.h. 460. 

Ibn as-Sdhi (son of Hilal ibn al-Muhassin as-Sabi, see Ibn 
Khali., vol. iii, p. 628, al-Qifti ; Talnhh al-huJeamd , ed. Lippert. 
p. 110). a.h. 466. 

Abu Bakr as-Suli (died in 335/946). a.h. 305, 309, 320, 
322, 329. 

Ibn abi Tayy (died in 630/1232). a.h. 569, 571. 

Abu ‘Umar az-Zalimnaki (according to Tab. Huff., xiii, 
63, died in 429/1037-8). a.h. 342. 

- Ibn c Abd Rabbihi (died in 328/940). a.h. 350. 

JR AS. OCTOBER 10 , 12 . ** 
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Majdaddln ibn 6 Abdazzdhir (died in 692/1292). Swat al-Malilc 
az-Zdhir . a.h. 666, 673-4. 

c Abdaljabbdr ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abdaljabbar al-Basn 
(according to Hdjl Khalifa , No, 7925, al-Asadabadl, died 
in 415/1024). a.h. 322. 

e Abdallatif al-Baghdddi (died in 629/1231). a.h. 575, 582, 
585, 597, 605 (IUiabar at-Tatdr), 617, 627. 

An-Nasr Muhammad ibn ‘Abdaljabbar al-Utbl (died in 
427/1036). Swat as-Sultan Mahmud, a.h. 400, 409. 

6 All ibn ‘ AbdaVaziz (see Hdjl Khalifa, No. 2240). a.h. 370. 

Abu Mansur ibn ‘Abdal'aziz al-Ukbari. a.h. 363. 

AVAmmad al-Kdtib. a.h. 563, 565-7, 569, 576, 583-4, 
589, 673. 

Al-Qadi ( Iydd ibn Musa al-Yahsubi (died in 544/1149). 
a.h. 334. 

Al-Ghazall (died in 505/1111). Sirr aVdlamayn. a.h. 494. 

Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Fdrisi. To? filch, a.h. 601. 

Shamsaddln Muhammad ibn al-Fahhr (perhaps identical 
with al-Jazari, see above), a.h. 670. 

Abu Ja'far Ahmad ibn ‘Aunallah al-Qurtubi. a.h. 342. 

Abul-Qasim al-Qushayri (died in 465/1074). a.h. 445. 

Qutbaddin (perhaps the astronomer Qutbaddm ash-ShlrazI 
who died in 710/1312). TaWlJch. a.h. 658-9, 666-9, 675. 
(Damascus.) 

Abu Ya'la Hamza ibn al-Qaldnisi (died in 555/1160, 
continuator of the chronicle of Hilal ibn al-Muhassin as- Sabi). 
a.h. 460, 469, 491, 492, 554. 

Al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Qikmn al-Fadil al-Katib 
(according to Sibt ibn al-Jauzi : Mi fat az-zamdn, ed. Jewett, 
p. 460, died in 033/1235-6). Ta'rlkh. a.h. 450, 571. 

Mahmud al-Isfahdm (died in 749/1348). a.ii. 317, 322. 

Majdaddln Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah Qddd at-Taur . 
a.h. 616. (A poem.) 

Muhammad ibn ar-Rabf ibn Sulayman al-ManujM. a.ii. 317. 

Al-Musabbihl (died in 420/1029). a.h. 301, 335, 339. 
(Fatimids.) 
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Al~Mas c udl (died in 345-6/956-7). a.h. 311, 322, 333. 

Jamal addin ibn Matruh (died in 649/1251-2). a.h. 648. 
(A poem.) 

Al-Mv/ayyad ‘Imadaddin al-Katib al-Isfahani (died in 
597/1201). Tairikh. a.h. 615, 660. 

Musharraf al-Maqdisi (certainly identical with Ibn Hilal 
al-Maqdisi, author of the Muthir al-Ghardm ild ziydrat al-Quds 
wash-Shdm, who died in 744/1314). a.h. 364. 

Abul-Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Minadi . a.h. 309. 

An-Nadhr az-Zilti. a.h. 401. 

An-Nasawi (died in 639/1241). Slrat as-Sulthn Jaldladdm 
Manqubirti. a.h. 605, 614-7. (Mongols.) 

Ibn Nazlf (perhaps the author of the Juz ’ Ibn Nafij 
mentioned in Hdjl Khalifa, No. 4028). 

Ishaq ibn Isma/il an-Naubahhti (perhaps the son of Abu 
Sahi Isma'Il ibn 4 AH an-Naubakhti, who died in 311/923-4). 
a.h. 320. 

Ibn Wdsil (died in 697/1298). a.h. 563, 569, 572, 583, 589, 
591, 596, 598, 600, 604, 610, 615-18, 641, 653, certainly from 
his Mufarrij al-lmrubfi akhbdr Bam Ayyub and his At-ta’nkh 
as-Sdlilu. ( Ay y ubids . ) 

Taqladdln Isma/U ibn abil-Yusr (according to al-Kutubl : 
Fawat al-wafayat, vol. i, pp. 11-13, was scribe to Nasir 
Da’ud). a.h. 656. (A qasula.) 

Abu Yalla Hamza ibn ‘Abdarrazzaq (mentioned in Ibn 
Khallikdn, vol. iii, p. 426). a.h. 411, 469. (Egypt.) 

Hilal ibn al-Muhassin as-Sdbi (died in 448/1056). a.h. 369, 
381, 413. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdalmalik al-Hamddm (died in 521/1127). 
a.h. 381. 

An anonymous Talrikh al-Qayrawan (perhaps by Abu 
‘AH Hasan ibn Rashlq al-Qayrawani who died in 463/1070-1 
or by Abu ‘Abdallatlf al-Hasani or by Ibrahim ar-Rafiq, 
see Hdji Khalifa , No. 2285)1 a.h. 322. 
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“The Combat of Death and the Most High ” 

A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras-Samra 

Transcribed from the Cuneiform Original with Translation 

and Notes 

By THEODOR HERZL GASTER, B.A. 
Introduction 

rjpHE text which is here presented is part of a long 
mythological poem inscribed in alphabetical cuneiform 
upon clay tablets found at Ras-Samra. This portion of the 
text was published by Virolleaud in Syria , October, 1931, 
together with a transliteration into Latin characters, a French 
translation, and brief notes. It is here transliterated into 
square Hebrew characters, translated into English, and 
furnished with a commentary. Heedless to say, this fresh 
edition owes more than can be adequately expressed to the 
pioneer work of Virolleaud, whose philological interpretations 
have been largely adopted. It appeared, however, that there 
was still room for further interpretation of the text along 
purely mythological lines, and that several allusions could 
still be explained. Moreover, there were quite a few passages 
where philological treatment from a different angle would 
seem to throw light upon obscurity. In none of these matters 
can finality be claimed ; one can but suggest. And it should 
especially be remembered that at the moment only one 
portion of a large text is to hand. One may hope that the 
great French scholar may see his way to letting us have the 
remainder without undue delay. 

The text contains a mythological poem written in a 
language which Virolleaud calls ec Phoenician 5J . Certainly, 
it bears all the characteristic marks of this dialect, but it 
seems to me safer to give it the name “ Proto-Hebrew 5> , 
thus avoiding the assumption that these characteristic marks 
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were necessarily oonfined to Phoenician. The language 
represents, in fact, an anterior stage to Classical Hebrew. 
Words which in the latter have already acquired a tropic 
and metaphorical meaning here retain their original and 
primary signification ; e.g. means “ repair ”, and not 
specifically “ cure ” ; PlfUD means “ smear ”, not “ blot out ”. 
The morphology also is of archaic type, many of the inflectional 
forms still remaining, e.g. “fUS* “ behold ”, with the 
demonstrative suffix -k ; jnnb with the original precative 
prefix. 

hfor is it any evidence for Phoenician origin that the deities 
mentioned in our text, e.g. Dagan, ‘Anath, Asherah, figure 
in the Phoenician pantheon, because these deities were by no 
means confined to that pantheon ; their cultus extended over 
a very wide area of pre-Israelitic Palestine and Syria. 
It is to be understood, however, that the term “ Proto- 
Hebrew ” is a philological and not a chronological one. It 
implies only that the language is in a stage of development 
anterior to that of classical usage. This is the case with 
many of the Semitic dialects, and does not mean that the text 
is necessarily anterior in date to the Biblical writings. Indeed, 
I am inclined after careful study, and in view of (a) the 
reference to the Scythians in vi, 17, and (b) the parallelism of 
vi, 28~9, with an idiom of the time of Ahiram, king of Byblos, 
very much to question the high antiquity claimed for this 
epic by Yirolleaud. More than this cannot safely be said 
at the moment. 

The poem, so far as we can judge from this short extract, 
combines two myths, viz. (a) the Gigantomachia, or fight 
between rival gods ; (6) the Death and Resurrection of the 
Saving-God. These two myths are very frequently combined 
in this manner, especially in the Assyrian EnmeSarra-cycIe 
and in the Hittite Telibinus-legend, the reason being that the 
Saving-god is identified with one of the protagonists in the 
combat of the gods. In our own version of the story, Elyon 
Ba‘al, deity of fertility, is assailed by Moth (BID flp), deity 
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of blight and decay, and sent away. Elyon is later restored, 
through the intervention of other deities, and vanquishes 
Moth and his allies, apparently imprisoning them and leaving 
them to entreat mercy. 

I have endeavoured to point out in the notes the occurrence 
of regular motifs which typify these cycles of myths. Especially 
to be noticed are the following : (a) Elyon is called QtW p 
(ii, 18), an exact rendering of DUMU.ZI — “ Tammuz ; 
(b) Moth has seven confederates (vi, 6), like Enmesarra, the 
Titans, etc. ; (c) if my interpretation is right (ii, 9-11) Moth 
is trampled underfoot and bound in a net, like Tiamat and 
Apsu. 

I believe we may find a trace of this myth in O.T., for 
in Ezekiel xiv, 14, we read : — 

past OT3 ijna td msn 
(Tbrb nr "'nmn by nbytn 

which, comports exactly with i, 29-30 of our text. Again, 
in Col. vi, there are a number of phrases reminiscent of the 
ancient poem in Deuteronomy xxxiii. These are pointed 
out in the notes. Lastly, it is significant that the rebellious 
Moth is constantly styled p, for the rebel coterie of 

Genesis vi are similarly called M2. These vanquished 

gods are the ildni sabtuti (or kamuti) of Assyrian, and the 
bound Tirdves of Greek mythology. They are the “ fallen 
angels 5? in contrast to the victorious hosts of 'Elyon. I believe 
that there is an allusion to this contrast in that baffling 
verse Ps. xcii, 6 : — 

DflN sr ftx tnaft 

33^3 fhy 

prnon mso p# 

nbcn “ins*3i 

But the connection of our myth with legends alluded to 
in O.T. can hardly be determined until we have the complete 
text. 
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It is my intention to pursue this study further as soon as 
the remainder is published. 

Here I will add only one remark, and that is to say how 
much all workers in this field must owe in gratitude not only 
to Yirolleaud, but equally to Professor Hans Bauer, without 
whose brilliant and courageous decipherment of the alphabet 
little progress could have been made. 

Transcription 

m s 

a o 

>»*>-►» ^ 

¥ or Ui D 

* V 

£ £. 

IT s 

p 

“i 

V ! v 

* 

- n 


The value of here 

■} 

given as pf, after 
Yirolleaud, is uncertain. 

Text in Hebrew Characters 

[Column I] 



""V Mnfre nn 

or mr- 


Y 

m 


x 

x 

< 

. k 

II n 
T J 

III i 
r; n 


? f 




J< *0 

Y Y 

I? ' 
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ap °d >2 pnS 2 *][*T N‘] 4 
aap aara J paa Sx 
“nr 'Sri 5 anann p&cx] 

? rap xam Sx 
:sS a;r ax pSa 
■bpm aann Sx 
ranaam ranrn 10 
io m nat?n ram *ru xrn 
an I2 nSx “ram narx 
■pxSx nan ls max m 
Spa Sar pSiia Spa 
Sx nr m pax 15 
par,, narx naaS 
|n ,m narx naaS 
"rSaxn 15 maa rax 
a' narx naa pm 
lc "pbS' pa^ pSa3 Sa„ 20 
“xtaraSx paS pm 
l9 pa'S 18 a:x pa„ a 
naa “aap'S Spa ap 
“"taro 21 pn p ap 
□" narx naa pm 25 
“pap-anrp pSai nSa„ 
pap-anrp pSa" 
pap-anrp “p>ax 
2 pra mraa Sp" 
pxSx 26 rnaS ar" 30 
■ppnanS raa Spa 
2 raa"S rxa 28 aan 

.Yirolleaud fnir 20 


.Virolleaud 000313 24 
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pjrmp |in ""dbk 

"rjax nTcta * f % sith " 

TP pjTW# TV as 

Sj?n ps'Sx £tdS 

nSo bk pN2 -[Sov 

“norm pair 

31 n;DD3 pxir^j 

[Column II] 

S 

Si 

ID 

n no 

i pnjr 5 
"s* dSd 4i ntM3n 
31 K”' rto rbssh 
"ruj? dS os moxS 
two nnxn ps ’"ibtn 
**j33RWl "PB 1 ? 3 >'DD i« 
ttnii ru N»n “SSk pps 
"tin* p no nN w n 
now no oSn p p<">i 
n:>" nSmS JiriNn 
Sr tsni pSnA jN is 
>'dj Ss pis' pn 
“mon rsj dw m vddS 
“nSon ire: otw p 
px 4, nrio pK 
noo SniD "n» 4, noD'' “in 20 

.rjUNB? 7 


.nrrwti 0 
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51 bp pwbK aix 50 tm: 

5 pa max ajx amj; 

“i 53 nxnn pm mam S2 xbba 
"rmns "wtm M abx nm 
no abx p to 5, aotn xb 23 
ao'b fpnr ao n & 
nt?J3n my 58 nm< , > armb 
aba nbjyb mx aba 
ab on moxb nxt» 
nrrxn bp max my so 
anna no abx p 
*nn "rorh 59 mypan 
>mtnn 02 ntnxa 01 ii 
man "man ama 
baxnb mxtn mjymn 33 
■banb nmo amry 
“mr ixtnb nxttr] 65 mm 

[Column III] 

(. Lacuna valde deflenda ) 

pbna 

[bp pxbJx n 67 am 
[px byia bar _ 68 tnx am 
nxmbx-pob abrra 
"noa #9 oa mm„ 5 
poon ?oo> aot? 

70 ana: pbn a^bro 
bp pxbx 72 td 71 ynxi 
px bp bar ,2 tnxa 

.supplendum [QHSJ 37 .supplendum [J377T11 
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iNSibN-fsrab nbrai « 10 
man ’an mm 
panri pt » dde? 
TO t"nri33 pn a^ra 

nxSnSx-pttS natsr 
7J nstm onb raa is 
ptlT) H ixb p>2'* 
pen ru xtm 
arum rax pm, 
,6 ts?ra 75 Tnxa ram 
bp pnbn ana 20 
"ptf bvi bit mi 
thnib bn nr dj 
fC*i33j? rbmb yum raj? 
[t»]£r < a >bn nraS 7 ’Dm 

[Column IV] 

’•ftPBtSn Dir “fop ”h 3 l 

S1 [p3nty bn iTi* “raj? 7,J bi 
"mtmQ raj? bpi 
bp pxbx ‘x 
px hyi ‘rar \\* 5 
raj? nbro S3 j?ann 
*d:b jnnb pn 
msr aPx nra aj? 
nm ra xrn 
px ss bn aty M ann i° 

8 pan 87 | 2 *an 8c nin 
’raw aray raj? 7o£ >a 

.in tabula bx 24 


.forsan sint delenda 10-1.3 
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81 [piW bx aw 8 °np 79 bs 
82 n?pno np bp 
bp fxbx \S* is 
"px bp b of \x 
frair abx nm pm 
pp a "p 8, pT^, 

pnax by M rrbba 
"bp pxbx mpnxi 20 
my nbro pm 
tptm jxb jx„ 

••bp bx fxb jx 
••• P prin 

25 

v 


[Column V] 

PPX p bp TO' 
•woa pjr “an 
9, nap p»' •■a'a-* 
pxb ••te' no M nuc 

robe xcab 100 * 

,M nrniarr 'wob 

arrrb anmb io, [jpnyr’ 

i03 pm mtyb 

no abx p pn r\w 
xtm bya yxbx ay i° 


.Virolleaud [^Itf3p IS 
•litterae ip ineertae : Virolleaud [? Klip 1 23 
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a a pSy,, run nj 

nno -Sy lor, ,nSp iM rna 
pSy ,mro nn 
“TOCkid ppa» ms 
rro ycncD nnsi pSy i r > 

am n ms ,n 

nns 

nns pSy ,nntDD 
(?)*1 |" D'D jnn 

DtH 107 'SDK 107 1 nKD 20 

ON 10, p f|K 

""b KD IPIK 

' ' SmK 7,i 

-•Sdk a 

San ■’Sd- 25 

k by i 

v 



[Column VI] 

nnD 

ntintp 

KD 


na s 

oaxS i 
na ? aSK p 
108 naSn nyzv k 
na dSk p 

byn pp d'hk I'd 100 io 

•Virolleaud ...(?) 1 ]• ■ 19 .VirdBeand m3 (?) n 16 
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"ba nox a:n \s‘ab 110 
nnno bp oy atr 
ren ru ktr po 

bp ' n IUT DOPIN' 

bo nox c;a \xa b is 

112 DPOP Jpp " 

113 imr ry bp \y no 
bp rj? ,no noxna 
lu Djraa pro ry 
“•frettr p bp ty ,no 20 
bp ,n 0 “Pnoaba 
mar “pby bp bp 
1I8 p pr nob non 
nnon px no abx pb 
,bp pxbx aj? 11 °p 25 
pr pyotr bx px 
12 \hbx 120 p\ b pax bx 
” 3 pabo xaa na,Tb pnar 
123 poaro on nairb 
" 125 pr 124 nobx p nr 30 
no nr tnirri bx on 

4 nbpa 

:ar?r ibip 

b nabo 

•••: nnann 35 

^ p 

rw 

.supplevit Yirolleaxid n.ltn 31 ? dittogr. pQ 23 

.ad fmem suppleam [2TrD??3 34 .ipse suppleam [XD3^] 33 

.equidem suppleam ril 2 IXOb DnT'b (36) I Qm^ DD’^l 35 
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Provisional Translation 
[Column I] 

Elyon Baa] ; 

Ms 

his ... he ... to the gods. 

Now turn thy face unto El, 

Who maketh the currents to flow 
Amid the streams of the deeps. 

Find out the mountain of El, 

And come in to the throne of the King, 
The Father of all men’s years ; 

Then in the presence of El 

Slice thou the meats and roast them ; 

Bow down and render Him homage. 

Then lift up voice and speak ; 

Make glad Asherath and her son, 

Allath and the throng of her lions ! ” 

Whenas Elyon was dead, 

And Zebul, the Land’s Baal, was gone ; 
Then did El take up word 
With the Queen Asherath of the Sea, 
Saying : “ Hear, Asherath of the Sea, 
Render me one of thy sons, 

That I may appoint him king .’ 5 
But the Queen made answer to him, 

E’en Asherath of the Sea ; 

Hay, we shall make none king 
Save one that knoweth . . 

Then Ltpn Eldpd 5 replied : 

Let now Duq-Anum prepare, 

Let him, with Baal, prepare unguent, 

Yea, even with Ben-Dagon, 

That thou mayest make the annealment ! 55 
Then did the Queen make answer, 
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E’en Asherath of the Sea : 

££ None shall we set as king 
Save Lshtar-'arif alone ; 

Ishtar-'arif shall be king ! 

Behold, let now Ishtar- C arif 

Go up to the height (?) of the North, 

Sit on Elyon BaaFs throne. 

His face shall ye smear with blood ; 

Yea, from the crown of his head 
To the sole of his foot be he smeared ! ” 

Then Ishtar- £ arif took up word : 
i£ Surely, I will be king, 

There in the height (?) of the North ! ” 

So Ishtar-hmf went forth, 

Went to Elyon BaaFs throne, 

And reigned o’er the whole land of EL 
We caroused (?) in the open places, 

We caroused (?) in the closed chambers (?). 

[Column II] 

(Some fragmentary lines) 

So Anath set a prowling hound 
To assail the herds of calves, 

She set a raging hound 
To assail the flocks of sheep 
After the Wish of Anath 
The consort of Baal. 

She laid her grasp upon Moth, 

Trampled beneath her shoe ; 

She held him fast in a grip, 

Bounden within a net ; 

She lifted up voice and sp(ake) ; 

££ Return thou my. brother, 0 Moth.” 

But Moth, the Son of the gods, 

JRAS. OOTOBEE 1932. 50 
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Took up answer to her, 

“ What wouklst thou, Virgin Anath ? 

I will wander and hunt for him 
In every hole of the earth 
And upon every hill 
To the uttermost part of the land ; 

I will seek this Son of Life-breath 
Of life breath which now is failed 
Yea, the land’s life breath which is vanished ; 

Yet shall it be of my grace 

That the land which is now waste prairie 

A very desert place, 

As another El yon Baal 
I, even I, will repair it. 

Myself shall be as the saying 
In the mouth of the vulgar (?) : 

“With bruising, though guiltless, was he maimed (?).” 
And Sps (joined in the word), 

— Even that Light of the Gods : 

“ The lands unbedew’d of the heavens 
Lie in the hand of Moth, 

Even the son of the gods ; 

He shall yet cause them to thrive 
For days upon days upon days, 

Yea, and for months upon (m)onths ! 55 

So 'Anath fetched a wandering hound 
To assail the herds of calves, 

She brought a ravening hound 
To assail the herds of sheep, 

According to the wish of c Anath 
The consort of Ba’al. 

She seized that son of the gods, 

Even Moth, 

With a sword she ripped him up ; 

In a sieve she scattered him ; 
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With fire she burned him ; 

In a mill she ground him ; 

O’er the field she scattered his flesh 
To be as food for the birds. 

Yea, a meed of food for the sparrows ; 

. . . Flesh everywhere met flesh. 

[Column III] 

(Lacuna ualde deflenda) 

. . . seeing that now he is gone. 

And shall Elyon Baal yet live ? 

Shall Zebul, the land’s lord, come to life ? ” 

A dream there was, and one spake 
To Ltpn Eldpd’ and said : 

££ Mark thou well my good tidings ; 

The heavens shall yet rain fatness, 

Produce shall flow in streams ; 

Know thus Elyon Baal yet lives, 

Zebul, the land’s lord, comes to life ! ” 1 
Then Ltpn Eldpd 5 rejoiced ; 

His countenance flushed (?) ; 

He brake [all] restraint and he laughed ; 

He lifted up voice and he spake : 

££ I shall yet sit and have rest, 

Life-breath shall yet lie in my stall, 

For that Elyon Baal lives, 

Zebu], the land’s lord, is alive ! ” 

El also took up a word 
And spake to the Virgin ‘Anath. : 

££ Hearken, 0 Virgin Anath, 

Tell this forth to Sps, 

E’en to that Light of the Gods : 

1 The text here repeats H. 4— 7. I think this is an error. 
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[Column IV] 

The streams that flow from the fountains 
Now are anointing the fields, 

The streams that flow from the fountains 
Are preparing the fields of El. 

That Lord of the founts, of the plough-lands, 

Where then is Elyon Baal, 

Where is Zebul, the land’s lord ? 

0 Virgin, Anath, do thou hasten, 

Straightway do thou turn thy face 
To Sps, the Light of the Gods ; 

Lift up thy voice and say : 

Thy sovran father El 

Hath determined, yea Ltpn hath precised [an] indica- 
tion (?) 

That the streams which flow from the fountains 
Now are anointing the fields, 

That the streams which flow from the fountains 
Are pr(eparing) the fields of El. 

That lord of the founts, of the plough-lands, 

Where now is he — Elyon Baal ? 

Where now is Zebul, the land’s lord ? ” 

Then did Sps make answer, 

Even that Light of the Gods ; 

“ Pour sparkling wine in thy ch(amber ?) ; 

Hang garland(s) upon thy threshold, 

And I will seek Elyon-Baal.” 

Then the Virgin Anath made answer : 

“Whither is he taken himself 
Who is now anointing (the fields) ? 

Whither has he taken himself 


whenas (? ? ?) 
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[Column V] 

Ba’al, the son of Asherah 
Took them in his grasp ; 

Mighty ones he smote on the shoulder ; 

[Resplendent ones lie smote on the collar. 

Moth, the effulgent one, 

He brought to earth. 

(? He went up) to the throne of the king 

On his platformed seat (?) he sat 

For days, and for months upon months, 

For years (upon years) — 

— Seven years. 

Thereafter, behold Moth, 

The son of the Gods, took up word 
And spake with Elyon Ba’al : 

“ In thy hand lies ; 

Thy province it is to assail ; 

Thy province to hew by the sword ; 

Thy pro vince to burn with fire ; 

Thy province to grind in the mill ; 

Thy province (to shake in a sieve) ; 

Thy province to strew o’er the field, 

Thy province to strew o’er the sea. 

Turn back the (blast of thy spirit), 

And let the wrath of our judgment be turned; 

Hereafter I will ?) to (?) ; 

Behold, I will 

(? ? ? Cast not our bones forth as carrion 
for the fowl of the heavens to eat, 
and the beasts to devour ? ? ?) 

And on 

• ••(?) 

Let not (?) 

The rendering in the last lines is based on a purely conjectural restoration 
of the text. The source of it is a combination of the ductus litterarum with 
the end of Column II. I presume that Moth here entreats mercy from his 
captor. 
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[Column YI] 

(LI. 1-9 are fragmentary) 

Verily, brotherhood is a gift of Baal ; 

Sooth, all the peoples 

Are but as sibs in a clan. (?) ” 

He sat with Baal on the height (?) 
of the North ; 

He lifted up voice and spake : 

“ Brotherhood is a gift of Baal; 

Sooth, all the peoples 
Are but as sibs in a clan (?). 

Now doth he smite us like the Scythians, 0 Moth ; 
Yea, the might of Baal 

Is a might which gores us like wild oxen, 0 Moth ; 

The might of Baal is a might 

Which bites us like beasts of Bashan, 0 Moth: ; 

The might of Baal is a might 

Which assails us like springing beasts, 0 Moth ; 

The voice of Baal is a voice 

Whch issuetk forth against us. 5> 

Then Shapash spake to Moth : 

“Hearken, 0 Moth, son of the gods, 

Why didst thou assail Elyon Baal ? 

Lo, now he heedeth thee not 
My lord, thy father El ? 

Lo, he now doth uproot 

The foundation of thine abiding, 

He annulleth the throne of thy kingship, 

He breaketh thy sceptre of judgment . . . 

(Reliqua fragmentula) 
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Notes to the Text 

1 Fragmentary and unintelligible. 

2 *pK is an adverb. Virolleaud compares Ar. U1 ££ behold 55 . 
We may go further, and see in the final letter the same suffix as 
in Aram. "sp (from K^),^?K. Cf. Wright, Comp. Grammar , 110. 
This suffix is demonstrative and related to the words H2, ]b, 
etc. It may be seen again in Phoen. *pK “ ego 55 and in BEL 
■LSiK beside ‘LJK. Vide *p2K infra, i, 28. Cf. also Heb. •sp 

- K| H - If ; pK - + If ; Aram, yj = KH + If. 

For the form HK cf. Aramaic pIK^ cc at that time, 
then 55 . The suffix -k also appears in Assyrian ; cf. especially 
anna-ka iC in that place, there 55 . Just as ’■p and Ip, etc., 
represent K3 and K*JI, etc. + suffix -k, so the cognates p, 
p, p, p 4 !, etc., represent the demonstratives K2> >H> KH, 
etc. + the suffix -n. This disposes of the common derivation 
of p 4 4 thus 55 from the root pL Indeed, the NH. form 
yK3 is alone sufficient to invalidate this, although I would 
not deny that there is also in BH. an adverb p (from p3) 
meaning 66 surely 55 . pK stands in the same relationship to 
K3 as does *pK here to K'l- 
The demonstrative occurs in the form IK on South 
Arabian inscriptions. It is, of course, simply 1 with aleph 
prostheticiim, and answers to Phoenician fK which is f with 
aleph prostheticum. BH. fK then was originally a locative 
=“ illo (tempore) 55 ; cf. fKft and its correlative H3iT*7^ 

— ab illo usque ad hoc 5 \ 

3 pnb* The S is the precative and affirmative particle 

= Arabic J, Assyrian lu, and BH. p. Brockelmann, V.Gr., 
ii, HO ; Konig, iii, § 271. Haupt sees this emphatic prefix in 
BH. in Num. ix, 15 ; xxxii, 15 ; Ezek. xiv, 15 ; Prov. xiv, 35. 

For h as a precative prefix cf. ftDIT 1 ? Zenjirli. i, 23 ; 
24 ; 30 njSJflS ; Sabean 'Hlfijrb ; Hommel, Siidar. 

ChresL 25; Cooke, NSI., p. 169. 
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djb = “ address oneself”; cf. Dan. ix, 3; TriXl 
DTlSx T"!X *2 2 IIX- Here construed with Qt; quasi- 

prolepticaily = “ address thyself and speak with ”. 

4 *pu) Hiph'il participle of TD2 used in the primitive sense, 

as in Arabic C\J “ trickle, flow”. The word is akin to BH. 
,1255, NH. *J£D2 ; cf. especially Job xxviii, 11, rfiYU ^202 
ran. bh. *]bt is nothing but a primitive Saf‘el. Virolleaud 
takes = (fait se deverser (?)). 

5 DnSiin Archaic fem. sing. + mimmation. Cf. Assyrian 
tdmtum and cf. \2T\2j, iii, 7, where the syntax requires a sing. 

G Virolleaud takes = BH. “ field ”, and 

certainly Phcen. IT “ field ” occurs (Lidzbarski, 373), but 
our text prefers the form QTT (iv, i, 12 ; v, 18). Hence IT 
is better taken .== Assyrian sadu “ mount ” when Sx TT will 
be the Semitic Olympus. Sargon, Annals , 436, Pnmkinsc . 175, 
mentions the deity Bel as living “ on the holy hill of the 
gods ” and his consort was anciently called Nin-har-sag' 
44 Lady of the great mountain ”, each of his temples being 
called 4 'house of the mountain”. Cf. QTlSxH *n in 
Ezekiel xxviii, 14, and especially in xiv, 14 : VD 2TX1 

jvbpb nsna y; tim bp nbpi s* pas wa ijna 

(= The moiuitain was identified with the haven 

of departed spirits. Cf. my note on this subject in the 
Jewish Guardian . 

7 Phcen. DTJ. For this interchange cf. Wright, 50. 

8 Sacrificial termini technici ; ‘“Oil = Arabic “ cut into 

gobbets ”. So also (si. v.l.) BH. Is. xlvii, 13. The usual 
expression in BH. is pirD (Ex. xxix, 17 ; Lev. i, 6, 12 ; 1 Kings 
xviii, 23, 33). In the “Hittite” texts the same operation 
is often mentioned under the term marka - =~,Gk. jiipyoj 
(Somner, BoSt. 10, 20). T3H is akin to Arabic “ out ”, 
and by interchange of labials and liquids to BH. fibs, 

T)S in their primitive meanings. rho = bh. id. <c roast 
Cf. Lev. ii, 14 for the technical sense. Kalu “ roaster ” was 
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the name of a special priest, in Assyrian cultus. Cf. Aram. 

“ roast ”, which developed into “ prayer 

“ m ‘ k voice ”. The derivation is obscure ; the word is 
exclusive to our text, recurring at ii, 11 ; iii, 16 ; v, 11. 

10 m = DK- So am' - DN1, iii, 2, 3. other possible 
examples are DTI = fllN, iv, 11, and J"|H£ = DKg, v, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18. For interchange of H and K vide Gesenius- 
Bulil . 17 , s.v. n. 

For the dialectical interchange of K and H cf. )bn 
for in CIS. ii, 137 a, 1. (Elephantine, 4th cent, b.c.) 

11 Regular figures of the Semitic pantheon, 
the Mother-Goddess and her son. They appear variously as 
Ishtar and Tammuz, Hobal and Dusarra, etc. Under the 
name PHt!?X the goddess appears in the theophorous name 
Abd-ashirti of the Tell-el~Amarna letters, and elsewhere. 
Vide Lagrange, pp. 120-3 ; Robertson-Smith, Rel. of Semites 3 
(ed. Cook), p. 561 ; Garstang, Syrian Goddess , p. 43. 

fTDh The very name Tammuz (Dumuzi) means simply 
“faithful, or legitimate son ”, (aplu Tcenu ; cf. vto$ yvrjcnos, 
of Attis, in Schol. in Lucian , Jup. Trag c. 8, ii, p. 783.) 

12 rhbi. The name is frequent in the inscrr., e.g. CIS. 182, 
183 ; 170. Cf. Robertson-Smith, Rel. of Sem. z (ed. Cook), 
p. 520. Allath is the al-Lat of the Arabs, another type of the 
mother-goddess. She is a deity of life and fertility and, 
like other such deities, has also cthonic attributes. In 
Herodotus, iii, 8, she appears as MAtAar, mother of the 
tammuz , called Orotal. In the Assy ro -Babylonian pantheon 
Allatu is wife of Bel (Jastrow, i, 99). 

13 One is tempted to find in the word 

for “ lion 5 ? because chthonie goddesses very often have a 
lion as their sacred animal. Vide the mother-goddess riding 
on a lion, o.r seated on a throne ornamented with lions (Ward, 
Cylinders of Western Asia , 155 ; Langdon, Tammuz and 
Ishtar , p. 104 ; Garstang, Syrian Goddess , pp. 22, 70). 
Lucian, Be dea Syria , 15, says lions drew Atargatis. Kybele, 
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especially, is associated with lions (Griippe, 569). Of. 
Lucretius, ii, 600: “hanc vetcres Graium docti cecinere 
poetae . . . sedibus in curru bijugos agitare leones. 55 Men 
is throned upon lions on coins from Gordos and Prostanna ; 
the Cretan ££ dea Mater 55 similarly (Karo, AliW., 1904, 
p. 105) ; Artemis and Rheia are also accompanied by lions. 

is from rt. and has the same development as 
in NH. yyg meaning C£ throng, group 55 . 

The poet pictures the ££ mountain of God 55 as peopled by 
the typical figures of religious art, and selects as examples 
the Mother and Child — a type known from many Palestinian 
figurines — and the Mother and her lions. 

14 For pSn in this sense cf. Assyrian, ££ Ritual of Bel 
Marduk, 55 13 (Langdon, EoG ., p. 37), ihtilih ina libbi ZI . MES 
££ he perished from among the living 55 . 

y mt»M. The Mother-goddess, as being the source of 
fertility, is invariably associated with the seas and rivers. 
Cf. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar , p. 45. So the Greek 
Aphrodite is variously described as elvaXfy, OaXaacrair], 
TreXayca, rrovrla , etc. 

For nm as a title of goddesses cf. Cooke, NSL , 45, 
47, 48, 50, 60, 776. 

15 Cf. how Tammuz is frequently described as Dumuzi - 
ctbzu faithful son of the flowing ocean 55 . 

16 The reading is doubtful; Virolleaud reads ►£< (p]) 5 but 
this yields no sense. My own reading A ({£) is little better, 
and I do not pretend to know what this means. A connection 
with Ethiopia £e reconcile 55 is possible, i.e. “one versed in 
the spirit of concord ('?)’’. 

17 I cannot explain this name ; it has a definitely non-Semitic 

appearance, but more it would be unsafe to say. The same 
applies to the name D3K p*T in the next line. The occurrence 
of both names in this Semitic epic ought to throw considerable 
light upon the original sources of it. It is worthy of note 
that at iv, 11 the name occurs without the comple- 

mentary 
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18 D3K pi. This sounds like a Sumerian name Dug-anum 
(cl. Dug-azag, a king of Lagash, c. 2300 b.c.) ; the Semitic 
value would be Damki-ilisu, a name which actually occurs. 

iy Optative from in the primitive sense “ repair 55 

as in Arabic '6 j. The word then comes to mean “ prepare 55 , 
as does 21^ in the next line. Note the apocopated preeative 
as in BH. 

The verb is here regarded as ,1'S, i.e. ,15*1. This may be 
paralleled from CIS. i, 143 2 (Santuiaci, 2nd cent, b.c.) : 
X'&l iibp I piTtf — “ he heard his voice ; he cured him. 55 

For the original sense of viz. ££ mend ”, cf. English 

“mend” in the sense “heal’V& n( i note the antithesis of 
KS31 and in Psalm cxlvii, 3 : v TDt!> £ ? KBYYT = lit. 

“■who mendeth the broken at heart 5 ’. 

20 2 ip^. Optative from 5ip £C repair 55 = BH. 5fJ? in 
Neh. iii, 8. Cf. Assyrian usezib , and cf. 5 s ! fj? in Deut. xxxii, 26 
— “rescued”. Sabean 51p also means ££ restore 55 . The 
word then comes to mean ££ make anew, prepare 55 as in 
Sab. 51ptP1 and this is its meaning here. 

21 pi p. Cf. analogously Bitti-Dagan (“marriage- 
contract ”, PSBA. xxix, 180) and Turi-Dagan (LG., 237, 33 ; 
Syria, 5 24, 274) = “ child (Sum. TUK) of Dagan 55 ? But p 
may equally well represent the element Bunu- which appears 
iii many East Canaanite names, e.g. Bunu-ammu, Buni-ilu, 
Bunu-anati, etc. 

22 The reading is doubtful ; Virolleaud prefers DDfifD 
and explains from As. hitmusu (rt. kamasu) genuflections ”, 
but surely DuJfD 31J? is a very odd way of expressing this ! 

I have therefore ventured an emendation : for (b) read 

(n), whence we obtain the very apposite npfii13 where 
the 5 = ut, as in i, 18, li&SiKS- For the masc. form 
cf. .pin, infra , iv, 6. 

23 “Istar is sagacious (?).” Istar is very probably 
masculine in this place. 

24 *-pSK is an adverb, with suffix -h as in *J1K, supra , i, 4, 
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The radical clement is j 2 which is akin to BH. CHS, whence 
the prepositions n j£D ; cf. Assyr. Japan, ina pan. The 

suffix is demonstrative (v. supra , ad i, 4). Thus, = 

nh. nxr °}yzh ~ 44 therefore ”, Alternatively, cf. 

Assyrian appuna ; vidfe infra, n. 109. 

25 Virolleaud links this up with the title 

p£Sf and thinks that |B 2 £ (North) might be a comprehensive 
name for the entire district over which Ishtar- 4 rf is to reign. 
Another explanation is possible, as follows : flT)!* may 

— pBJf VO‘ T of Hebrew folklore, where was situated the 
famous 44 mountain of the Gods”. Cf. Isaiah xiv, 13: 

TCT 2 irD (“ And I shall sit enthroned 

on the Hill of Assembly, in the deep recesses of the North ”). 
In Ps. xlviii, 3 the poet lyrically compares Mt. Zion with 
this divine hill : — 

pxrt bs wa sp ny 

pci* w'-p's in 

!C 1 “Se iTIp 

( 4< Fair in her height, the joy of all the earth, 0 Mount Zion, 
thou very 4 recess of the North ’ — citadel of an emperor ” 
(cf. As. sarru rabu).) 

iTTllD* The word is connected with ‘■fljf and As. 

sent 44 roof ”, Ar. , and means 44 high place ”, 

25 [A note anent the word pB!f may perhaps not be amiss 
in this place. In Job xxvi, 7, we read IHfl pgjf HtSj, where 
the meaning 4 4 north” scarcely fits. I believe the passage 
can at last be explained from K. 8664, Obv. 2 , which says of 
the god Asur : tameih sipi sarnie. Sidersky (JRAS. 1929, 
p. 767, n. 2) derives sipu from sapu, BH. pffijf 44 overlay ”, 
and takes it to mean 44 canopy We may cf. BH. JpSSt-j 

Syriac of a carpet which is laid out. The rt. connects 

with piBX == Ethiopic tl*&g h> Arabic 44 stretch out”, 
and BH. (*1213? Syr. ***&•&. Thus . p£ 2 f means the stretched- 
out curtain of heaven and comports excellently with ntOj. 
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Cf. Psalm civ., 2, njPTID DTDtP fflDJ, and Isaiah xl ? 22, 

pT raian. 

26 t!TD. The word recurs at v. 6, nTlftT and is 

there ||NDD« The derivation is obscure and probably non- 
Semitic. Possibly an Hittite or Anatolian loan-word with 
the nom. ending -as as in tTQ “ charger ”, which is an Hittite 
word, m may even be the Hittite hassis u king 55 and the 
word would be composite — “seat of a king, throne”, but 
this is quite speculative. 

27 Optative from Tift in the primitive sense 
“ wipe, smear ” (cf. Prov. xxx, 20 ; 2 Kings, xxi, 13). Thus, 
the word comes to mean “ anoint ” on the analogy of Hfttft. 

28 • c f. i-p = supra , i, 10, and note inloc. 

as in Samaritan ; cf. Aram. and the Phoenician 

edom quoted by Augustine ad Ps. cxxxvi. For the custom of 
anointing new kings with blood in order to impart vigour 
and “ vertue ” vide Frazer. 

DTI may also = OTJ and denote some kind of red ochre 
or similar daub. Kings and warriors are frequently so 
anointed, and it is possible that the characteristic purpura 
regum is connected with this. Cf. in the Bel-Marduk ritual 15 : 

. . . sa ina saplisu iktarribu sa labbusuni miihsi sa mahusu- 
nisunu , ina damesu ( surpu ). Sayce has pointed out that admu 
occurs in Assyrian as the name of a royal garment. 

29 w l, = bh. rw h optative 3rd sing. masc. 
irnperf. Niph e al of rt. Tft “ Let him be smeared 

30 DDK = BH. “ extremity”. Cf. piK tJBN 

(which, pace GB. 17 s.v. and Clay, has nothing to do with 
As. apsu or Gk, afivoaos). The word here comports with 

of the preceding line, a preposition sensu BH. 
being understood. “ From top to toe.” 

31 TODD must have a meaning opposed to the 

juxtaposition having the same meaning as D^IT/ft • * * pTft 
in Deut. xxxii, 5. The word may thus = As. gigunu c c bower ”, 
which derives from Sumerian GI.GUK* “ secret place”.. 
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The word is especially used of the bridal bower in temples 
where the Upo$ yd/xo? took place. Its Semitic names were 
(a) bit irsi ££ bedchamber 55 ; (b) bit Jiilsi “ place of joy 55 (of. 
oiy in a sexual sense, Pro v. vii, 18) ; (c) ganunu “ thalamus 55 
== Ar. Cf. the daXafioc in the Rhea-cult. Vide Smith, 

JRAS. 1929, pp. 849 ff. 

y 5^ 

“ ■? we drink 55 . Cf. Arabic uL. Cognate is 

the Assyrian sdbn, BH. KGD* A description of the revelry 
attendant upon Lstar-h-f s ascension to the throne : ££ We 
carouse in the streets ; we carouse in the chambers . 55 

32 nt M 3 in j n a hostile sense, as in BH. 2 Samuel, xi, 20 . 
Cf. nanbab t M3 and analogously Tip and nftPlSsb Tp. 

33 From ii, 28, infra, supply [HUK- For the picture 
cf. Ps. xxii, 17, 21 ; 1 Kings, xiv, 11 ; xvi, 4; Jer. xv, 3. 

mK iSw- The word R1X, lit. ££ wandering 55 , has a 
specific sense when applied to animals and means ££ prowling, 
roaming abroad 55 . We may recognize this sense, I think, 
in BH. Psalm cxxxix, 3, TDK, where the picture is 

drawn from the animal world : “ my crouching 

in my lair 55 , whilst gives the contrast ££ my prowling 

abroad 55 . Trs. ££ my roaming and my homing Thou hast 
compassed 55 . So again, I believe, we may explain the 
famous crux in Isaiah xli, 3 : H1K DlSti? DBTP 

XT xS *tSjTD (h IT)X) £C He shall put them to flight; he 
shall travel safe and sound ; no prowling beast shall set at 
his feet . 55 

34 From ii, 29 infra, supply [fflXtt*. The word is a noun, 
connected with BH. JiKy and HN't* in the primitive sense 
<c rage Cf. Ethiopia tif-K “evil” and Assyrian Sulu 
“ stormwind Cf. also Num. xxiv, 17, f|# "03 (with pun on 
Suti = Beduins) = "’ID in the parallel passage .Jer. 
xlviii, 45. 

35 my. A celebrated goddess of the Hebrew pantheon ; 
cf. Anati, Amarna, clxx, 43 ; Sam n:y, apo. 19 ; vii, 0 ; 
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VTTUJ?> APO. xxxiii, 3 (so for nTlfUJ?, 1 Ctron. viii, 24 ?). 
In O.T. cl p> Judges iii, 31 ; v, 6. Of. Lagrange, p. 413. 
According to Bertholet (Hist. Hebrew Civilization, p. 65, n. 4) 
she is not, to be identified with Assyro-Bab. Antu, wife of Anu. 

30 Meaning doubtful ; Yirolleaud points out that 

in an unedited text from Ras Samra we read : nbm 

“ Sanctuary of Virgin ‘Anath and Ba‘al,” 
showing that they were avveSpoi. is = Assyr. asm, 

Aram. "IjHK “ place ”, then. “ sanctuary ” (cf. Dlpffi in BH.), 
and here is employed by metonomy to mean “ sharer of a 
sanctuary I believe that we may find an exact parallel 
in the famous puzzle CIS . ii, 198, HSifibl Nlt^H of 
Nabatean cultus. Cf. also Sumerian bar a, primarily “ throne ” 
then “lord ”, e.g. vB.. 46, 7, umn bam = belu kirru. 

37 yKM ££ with a boot ” = BH. ‘pKD- The rt. is *j*KD 
“trample”, whence NH. jp mire (on the analogy of tip"] 
from £*S1). I see this meaning in O.T. in Ps. xl, 3, 

]vn ta'tso pKT ms- 

38 t'Sb a7ra£ Xey of levov. By interchange of liquids ; 

cf. Arabic “trample” ; Assyr. rapasu. We should 

vocalize lajos = BH. ti^sS (£151), part. pass, of Qal conjuga- 
tion. This is exactly the manner in which the god vanquishes 
Tiamat in the analogous Assyrian myth . Cf. Epic of Creation , 
•iv, a 103-4 : ihmis-ma , napsalas uballi , | salamtas idclaa , elisa 
izziza “ He bound her, he extinguished her breath, | her 
carcase he cast down, stood upon it 

ti^sb may be a metathesis of £p£. As. palasu “ tread ”. 
The word dSs “ road” derives therefrom on the analogy of 
NH. tip| from £02 “ tread ”, and of ^Tf from *|TT. 
Cf. Gk. rpt/Jos:. 

Trampling on the victim is a regular motif in dragon- 
combats, and has been duly noted by Jeremias. Cf. EoC. , iv, 
103 (as quoted), and cf. ibid., iv, 118 ; ii, 113, 115 ; iv, 129. 
So David stands on. Goliath (1 Sam. xviii, 51, where b^ = ^JJ). 
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39 $ a f c d of plU in its primitive sense — “ hold tight, 
constringere ”. So Virolleaud. But I am not sure that 

is not better explained here as — pJlttWI ; cf. BH. 

(Jer. xxix, 26); Syr. “bond”; Ar. JJj “bind, 

ensnare ” on the pattern of Eppf = Q^pjf*. 

40 ppn = pp2 on the pattern of = SpX ; D3 = 1TD l 
== etc, Cf. BH. pjp “trap” (Job xviii, 2); 

Assyr. Jcinsu ; Ar. ££ ensnare ”. 

The ££ net ” is a regular motif also. Cf. capture of 
Tiamat and followers, EoC. iv, 95; iii, 124; vii, 113, etc. 
So, too, when Ea captures Apsu, ibid., i, 69-70. Jeremias 
sees an unconscious trace in the nyfit!? wherewith Deborah 
covers Sisera (Judges iv, 18). 

[39- 4i R a bbi Dr. M. Wald suggests to me a different rendering 
of this obscure phrase: ££ she stabbed him with a vehement cut.” 
pm Safel of a verb pTI = Ar. ££ stab ” ; pp from pjjp 
“cut”; ppK from vb. rt. of p"pK “strong”. I do not 
think this is likely, (a\ because y?* can hardly be used of 
inanimate objects, and (6) because nowhere else in this text 
does an adjective occur.] 

41 bhtf “bound”; akin to rt. of Arabic Jl “tribe ” (cf. QV 
from D?3$?,etc.); also of ,lpK “conspiracy” (Panammu laser . , 
3) ; cf. Jl ££ agreement Vocalize 'dial = part, passive 
of Qal conjugation. Lines 9-11 thus mean : “ She seizeth 
Moth, trampled by her shoe ; she holds him fast, bound in 
a trap.” Cf. note 38 supra for Assyr. parallel. 

42 ym* = *f?nrus'. 

For the absorption of ,"! (in *|Sni1K) cf. I'ObiT in the 
Panammu Inscription, rev. 9 (Lidzbarski). 

43 in, which puzzles Virolleaud, is nothing other than 
BH. lh “ hole ” || JQJ. Cf. in the analogous Hittite 
Telibinus myth, ii, 25-6 (Sayce, JRA 8 . , 1930, p. 304) : “ Go, 
the high mountains explore ; search the deep valleys ! ” 

Virolleaud compares a word m which occurs in RS. and 
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which denotes some kind of hollow vessel. This is probably 
akin to the Assyrian ( Jearpat ) hariu (v. Smith, JRAS. 1929, 
855, n. 2, for this word), but does not belong here. Cf. ham 
f ‘ mixing bowl ”, Howardy, 280 175 . 

44 mb. Virolleaud aptly compares Arabic ^ used in the 
sense “ midmost ” ; cf. Assyr. ina libbi ; Hb. 2^3- 

45 mDH. 3rd sing. fern, perfect of Qal from rt. “1DI7 = 
BH. IDn, here used like Arabic in the sense “ vanish ” 

II rm 

46 rfen. Heh again stands for Aleph as in i, 10 ; iii, 2. 
The root is BH. ; cf. Assyr. umullu (Jensen, KB. 6, 1, 
399). As used of a land, cf. Is. xxiv, 4 ; xxxiii, 9. The phrase 
pK nSon = bh. ribbas p*lK, but .rfran is used quasi- 
proleptically. 

WDJ p. The most striking phrase in the whole text, 
for it is an exact rendering of Sumerian DUMU . ZI = Tammuz 
— the ritual title (not a proper name !) of dying and resurrected 
deities. Cf. the seven DUMU.MES.ZI ( = mare napisti , 
Langdon) in KAV . 42, i, 14. 

47 nnS2- 3rd sing. fern, perfect Qal of rt. “'HO in tropical 
sense “ effaced 

48 ^ = BH. *D*7ft “ desert 

49 Akin to BH. pO'nr, just as = Jl m, ii, 7. 

50 Virolleaud quotes a yet unpublished verse of 
the poem DtM31 *12*7)2 DKS pJCfb which illustrates 
the meaning “ desert What is the derivation ? Tentatively, 

I propose rt. = Sabean Arabic “ sully ”, 

the conception being that of the desert as KJDtO D1p£D- Cf. 
the euphemistic *)Tlt2 D1pS2 in the scapegoat ritual and 
elsewhere (Lev. iv, 12 ; Num. xix, 9), and the similar As, 
asm ellu . Cf. Haupt in JBL. xix, 55, 62. The desert was 
always regarded as a place of impurity: full references in 
Jeremias, Old Testament in Light of Ancient East , ii, 117, n. 3. 

51 = “ as another Elyon Ba c al ”. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. 


57 
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82 Obscure ; “|£K may = Ar. “)£K, As. immeru “ lamb ” ; 
on the other hand, xbbs '£2 TON may mean £ £ a saying in 
the popular mouth ”, i.e. a proverb. Non liquet. 

53 Again obscure ; I take flRTH from HUPI akin to 

rm As. Mtu, and even Egypt, h.t “ break ”. This comports 
well with ‘"DtiO, and the reference is to a fapfiaKos-nte in 
which an innocent man, by his death, brings goodweal to the 
community. Cf. Frazer, GB. vi, ££ The Scapegoat.” This 
rite is the real background of Isaiah liii, as I hope to show 
in a special study. The sense is thus : ££ I shall be as in the 
popular saying : £ With breaking, tho 5 guiltless, he was 

broken. 5 ” 

The connection of Isaiah liii with a fapfiaKos-rite has 
been perceived, along general lines, by Drews, The Christ 
Myth , but in my forthcoming paper I have worked out 
fully the parallelism between Isaiah’s description of the 
martyr and the accounts of the <f>appLaKos given by Ister, 
Hipponax, and other Greek authors. 

54 mi Cf. nur ildni as a title of the Sun-god in 
Mesopotamia (Virolleaud). In K. 2097 Nur-ilani is conjoined 
with Nabu and Samas as a Semitic equivalent of Senailana. 
Cf. proper name Lus-ana-nur-ilani in Kassite text published 
by Ball, PSBA., xv, 273 f. 

55 = Sun-god. So often in RS ., as quoted by 

Virolleaud. He misses the obvious comparison with Arabic 
w- and BH. (Is. iii, 18), which thus means 

££ sun-disks ” as Schroder suggested. 

56 ■ mini; ce prairie ” ; cf. As. seru and the name Sahara. 

57 DO ty Virolleaud saw that this meant virtually 

££ unbedewed by heaven”, but missed the exact parallel of 

in the sense ££ rain ” ; As. samutu (Schwally, Tlz., 
1899, p. 357). According to Haupt Q'VDty ££ heavens ” = 
tj? + 0*0 ( SBOT , Isaiah Iviii, 11), but this is incorrect. 

58 Restored from v. 7 infra. 

59 For this usage cf. Amos i, 13. 
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The ending represents the emphatic suffix J ~f the 
suffix of 3rd sing. masc. The emphatic suffix occurs also in 
Esmunazar, 6, *p‘ B DT ; 19, DJJQD*' ; in O.T., Ps. 1, 23, 
; Gen. xxvii, 19, 31, It appears also in 

Arabic imperfects. Vide Cooke, NSL, p. 40. It is akin, 
I think, to the Assyrian “energetic” suffix ni ( vide 
Pinches, Grammar , p. 37), and to the Hebrew final nun in 
forms like pffiiD^. It is demonstrative in character, and 
links up with the -n of p (from JH), p (from tf2), etc., on 
which vide supra, note 2. 

60 *^TT* Yirolleaud rightly compares NH. Ar. 

“ winnowing-fan ”. 

61 OTfl rt. ^1. Cf. BH. mf “scatter, winnow”. 

62 Cf. Assyr. isatu, and cf. BH. 

Jer. vi, 29 (where the K e rl Dp is unnecessary). Note 

that in BH. is feminine. 

63 So exactly in the Samaritan- Arabic Book of Joshua 
(ed. M. Gaster, JRAS. July, 1930, 1. 88) if my emendation of 
mm for MS. Iinton "be accepted. 

64 ajmri. The root is JTH = BH. JHf in the primitive 
sense “strew”. 

65 ♦ ♦ *)S3. Two letters are obliterated, of which the second 
was certainly (tP). The first was probably p (0). 
The word is D1B3 II DmtJ? (== As. issuru “bird”: Yirolleaud, 
Dhorme). I connect it with Arabic = “sparrow ”, 

66 An idiom like BH. Nip DVin *?N Dflil, but in a 
developed sense; lit. “flesh calleth out (to) flesh”. 

67 Dm = OKI interrogative. Cf. fR = AN, i, 10, and 
note 10 supra . 

63 — BH. tjK Cf. in 2 Samuel xiv, 9 ; vide Konig, 

ii, 102. (Micah vi, 10, usually cited, I would read : 

pfl ASTKl hi “Shall I brook the bath 

of wickedness or the execrable ? ephdk of scantiness ? ”) 

69 Imperat. and infin. Qal of a bye-form of pD = 
“mark well 
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70 DilDJ- The word occurs again in RS. 5. Virolleaud 
and Bauer cf. BH. jHSJ* But may not the word be here an 
archaic fern. + mimmation (cf. DflttHFl, i, 6) from the rt. 2)1, 
giving BH. 3PJ, and rD^Jfl and Assyr. nuptum “ produce ” ? 

c- * T : < 

(Arabic U £e be high”, cited in GB. 17 s.v., is rather = rpj, 
Ps. xlviii, 3.) For the picture, cf. Amos, ix, 13. 

71 Imperative, with elative N, as in Samaritan. 
(Vide Petermann, Grammar , p. 22.) 

72 = ^ vp. Similarly t£TK3 = £»& "3. 

73 LI. 10-13 are repeated, by dittography, from 11. 5-9. 

74 The meaning of is unknown ; Din may = BH. 

D1K “red”, and the sense would be something like “ his 
face turned to red, i.e. flushed with gladness 

mb pm m is from rt. 2 as in Arabic and 
Assyrian sabu = bind ” ; provides the antithesis ; 

the phrase is metaphorical = “ he brake all restraint”. 
For 7 of accusative cf. As. ana , and cf. Wright, 2, § 29 ; 
Konig, iii, § 289. 

Breaking out into laughter is a motif in stories of the 
incoming of the “new age” of fertility and good weal. 
Cf. Jeremias, Old Testament in Light of Ancient East i ii, 317. 

75 = BH. 1}Y"1N3. Cf. Assyr. uru “ stall 
Produce comes to household and livestock alike. 

76 “ Life-breath ”. Cf. perhaps Samaritan t!*£J 
“ salvation ”, 

77 DJI- Virolleaud compares As. ragdmu “ cry out ” = BH. 
(cf. raggu — JH). I would rather associate QJI with the 

rt. behind As. turgamdnu (Hittite “ loan-word ” tarkumis ), 
NH- Dtnfl, etc. Cf. Arabic “ carry across ” (cf. 

transdate ), i.e. “Act as turgeman ; carry the word”, Cf. 
connection of hfur-ilani with Nabu, the courier kglt hgoxrjv in 
K. 2097 . 

78 £>2^ “ irrigate ”. The root is a primitive Safel 
of a bilit. which recurs in Assyr. pasasu “ anoint ”, 


) 

I 




1 
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79 U,g « 

stream 75 . If Semitic, tlie word is to be referred 
to ^ as in Arabic JL “ rainy-wind 55 ; Assyr. sar~balu; 

Heb. SlP and bhS- But it may be a non-Semitic (Hurrite ?) 
loan-word, for in the trilingual glossary from RS. (Thureau- 
Dangin, Syria , 1931, pp. 225-66) pala of the “unknown 
language 55 == As. palgu and Sumerian PA$ (col. iii, 18). 

80 DJi? = BH. nn pi. of “spring 57 (Virolleaud). 

81 = Ithpa c el of pt# in the primitive sense “prepare 57 . 
For psn in this sense cf. Jer. x, 12 ; Ps. Ixv, 10. 

82 Cf. BH. fchh, As. hursu ; Aram. l»idja 3 and 

Ar. ijj*; “ wood 77 . The word “ and 77 must be understood. 

83 jnnn from rt. J^JTl “search out, inquire for 77 as in 
Arabic. [The root = Taph'el formation of bilit. (cf. Arabic 
Dnn nigrificare), which recurs in Ar. and in. and 
np. By interchange of J? and p (cf. KJJ1K beside KplK, 
etc.) we get BH. tipQ.] 

84 Very obscure ; I take DflD (which recurs in RS. 18 3 , 
21 1 ) figuratively == “determine 77 ; cf. D^PTfl, etc. [The word 
may be regarded as a Taph‘el of bilit. Qtl recurring in 
As. hamamu “ cut 7J . Semasiologically parallel to tahumu 
“ district 77 is then pulukku from rt. “fa] 

85 bn iff. The father of Sapas is El. 

86 mn I take = BH. ftiK- Cf. note 10 supra, Virolleaud 
quotes a word riVT u seat 77 (?) from RS., but I do not think 
it has any place here. ffiN here means “ a verbal indication 77 
— a sense Kahana detects also in Job xxi, 29. 

87 JEtt 1 ?. Note absence of complementary 
and vide supra, n. 17. 

88 “jm i regard as a verb, primarily = “ cut, 77 then 
tropically “ determine, precise 77 . Cf. BH. "plUl, Dan. ix, 24, 
and Talmudic mn Wp rpl Ipft, etc. Semasiologically 
parallel is p*1TO Horn rt. pin and NH. IfU from rt. IfJ. 

Thus, pnn is ii ann- 

89 x read p “pour out wine 77 . The spelling p 
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recurs in RS., and 'W is connected with Syr. Ti^N, etc., as 
imperative. Cf. bf, imper. of b‘K on ostraca. Cf. Jerome’s 
“ministros vini et ministras” = nYltm PHtP> Eccl. ii, 8, 
and cf. also Targum in loc. 

p = p' “ wine ”, as again in Ras Shamra texts. The 
spelling may be compared with p = pO “water” in the 
late Palmyrene inscription, Cooke, NSI. 145, 7, pi Dnbl 
KQb, thus invalidating Winckler’s suggestion that p 
there = p in the sense of ambrosia. We may also cf. Qftiy 
beside Q'iZW, and obliHT beside □''bt^TT 1 . The pronuncia- 
tion was yen, as in the BH. status constructus. 

so = pj? ; used as in Prov. xxiii, 31, and as in NH. poetry. 
Thus p p = “ sparkling wine 

91 Virolleaud ingeniously conjectures TpSjp “ in Eiy 
parlour ”, when p|DN bj? means “ on thy lintel (?) Cf. 
BH. rpK- The reading IppS “ ^by cruse ” has occurred 
to me. 

92 rrbba. Read with Yirolleaud bn “ bring a 

garland 5 \ b% is imperat. Qal of rt. by\ on the analogy of 

an from am, jn from jrn, etc. mb = bh. nnb “ gar- 

land Cf. the Greek custom of wreathing lintels at 
carousals and the modern Christmas tf£ chains ” and 
££ streamers ” at parties. 

mb ba “ bring wreaths A sign of carousal. Wreaths 
were hung on the door as in classical usage. Cf. Catullus, 
63, 66 : . . mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat.” 

Ovid, Metam.y 14, 708 : ££ Interdum madidas lacrimarum rore 
coronas Postibus intendit.” Propertius, i, xvi, 7 : ££ et mihi 
non desunt turpes pendere corollae ” (loquitur janua). 
Augustus, Res Gestae , 6, 16 : ££ laureis postes aedium mearum 
vincti sunt publice coronaque civica super januam meam 
fixa est. 55 Theocritus, 2, 153 : /cat cftaro ol ari^avoicn ra 
Sojfjbara rrjva jrvKaaSeip. Anthol. Pal., 5, 280 : . . . cf>iXaKprj - 
rovg jjLera Kobfxovs EreyLfiaaiv avXeas afufnTrXeKovri 6vpa$. 

93 = ££ thy lintel (?) ’\ Cf. BH. n»K (Is. vi, 4). So 
Virolleaud. 
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94 0X1 II XXI ; lienee = ££ mighty ones ”, not 44 many ”. 

95 Cf. Numbers xxxiv, 11, t]ro by rra. 

96 |E s: would seem to conceal TJJ (1), when XXT would be 
pi. of “'BH and mean 44 shining, resplendent ones ”. 

97 l/Olt t£ collar ” ; cf. As. simittu (Virolleaud). 

98 DO IFTSi* A periphrasis 44 the brightness of Moth ” 
= 44 effulgent Moth ”. Cf. d Enmesarm zimu (= BH. Tt) 
in the text published by Pinches, PSBA. 1908, 83. A, 10, 
and vide Muss-Arnolt, s.v. zimu. Cf. also Tiamat ellitu, 
EoO. i, 36. 

99 — “brought to earth”. Cf. Aram. 

100 Supply (0X1) from i, 30. 

101 nnxn. It is difficult to find a suitable meaning. My 

father has suggested that '"pH might here = BH. TH when 
nnxn tWD would refer to a throne with steps leading up to 
it. Cf. the O.T. expression KDOS nSj? which presumes this. 
Supply ^ ie beginning of the line. 

102 Restored from ii, 26. 

103 Notice the seven years of £ Elyon Ba’al’s reign. This 
goes back to an ancient Semitic idea that seven years constitute 
a single life-lease. The idea lies back of the Israelitic semitah. 
A relic survives in the Talmud in the custom whereby at every 
eighth Succoth-feast the king publicly reads a portion of the 
Law. This is a survival of the recoronation of the king for 
the new lease. The idea of a seven years’ lease is found also 
in Greek custom ; e.g. the octennial ©eo^evla at Abdera 
(Pindar, Paeans , i, 2). 

104 nna is perhaps flKB = BH. HKB, As. pdtu 
£ £ boundary ’ ’ , here used tropically = £ 4 province ” . Non 
liquet. 

105 rhp- Cf. Assyrian Jcalalu 4 £ harm, hurt”, iakillini , 
Amarna, 245, 38. 

106 A word meaning 44 scatter ” must be supplied. 

107 The fragmentary at the end of line 19 is ££>- = *1. 

We thus have ’SDK TIN3 - ""1 in conjunction with 
m FIN whence it is surely not too hazardous to 
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restore the word = IjCpn, m the metaphorical 

sense of “ Divine Displeasure ”, conceived as a gust of ill- 
wind (cf. Isaiah, xxx, 28; lix, 19). The word SpX (for 
restore here £ t< T = FlfSDK) preserves the wind-image 
(cf. Ps. civ, 29 ; Job xxxiv, 14). "1HK5 virtually amounts to 
"llPixS the picture being that of a wind-gust turning back. 

Cf. Proverbs xxix, 11, ilRJC DDffi P'DD HT TT\ b$ 
where the full image is : “ A fool vents forth the 
full blast of his temper, but a wise man lulls it and turns it 
back.” 

The various dispositions of God were imaged by the Semites 
as the venting of ill-wind, or the wafting of gentle breezes 
(As. sarku tabu). For this latter see K. 3515, Rev. 11 
(= Sidersky, JRAS. 1929, 781), [sar&a] tabu lizikamma. The 
same in King, Magic , 18, Rev. 3, sarka tabu lizikamma , 
napistum link. Klauber, PRT. 112, Rev. 4 (Asurbanipal) 
sa ana sarka tabi upakku ; BA. v, 312, 21, lublut ina sarika. 
Cf . Langdon ad Epic of Creation, vii, 15. I would cf . especially 
Psalm civ, 29-30 : 

jijnr o-fm) ami spin pbny Tnon 

{paw ancj? bxi 
'in pxnr pmn nStwi 

Also Ps. cxliii, 10, where we have an exact parallel to the 
Assyrian sarku tabu in ''jrBfl POltS "jn T\ (the division in MT. 
is wrong, as is clear from Is. xxxvi, 14, liCUTl fill)* Cf. 
Isaiah, xliv, 8, for “ spirit 53 \\‘ ‘ blessing 55 . The idea grows 
into that of “ inspiration ”, as in Is. xlii, 1, Ezekiel xxxvii, 6, 
and passim , Job xxxii, 8. 

= “and may the wrath of our judge be turned aside/ 5 
For the idiom cf. Psalm Ixxviii, 38 ; Job ix, 13, etc. 

I do not attempt to make sense of the disjointed letters 
which follow. 

108 The seven associates (cf. Arabic halim “ socius, amicus ”) 
constitute a persistent motif. Enmesarra, another bounden 
tammuz , has seven sons associated with him (Langdon, 
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SBH. 146, 42 ; BE. 31, 35 ; GT. xvii, 37, 1 ; Langdon, EoC., 
p. 143 n.). Similarly, Esmun — another tarnmm — has seven 
brothers variously given as Kabeiroi, Kouretes, Samothrakes, 
etc. Tammuz has seven companions who act as the bridesmen 
(i ligirsi ) at his Up os yapos (Langdon, Tammuz and Ish far , 
p. 29, n. 1). In the Phoenician Kronos-myth, according to 
Sanchnniathon, the god had seven sons (Roscher, 1499). 
Dionysos is reared by seven nymphs, variously given as 
Pleiades, Hyades, etc. Osiris had seven companions. Finally, 
cf. in Revelation i, 4, the seven attendants before the Throne 
of God ! 

109 From the parallel v. 14, where the word is omitted 
without affecting the sense, it is apparent that it is some 
sort of affirmative particle. Is it too hazardous to restore 
£< [£>►-] ps on the analogy of the Targumic enclitic p£ 
= certe and the .Assyrian appuna ? Trs. “ Verily 55 . The 
word is related to '■pBtf. 

110 ^K£iS “unto tribes’ 5 (Virolleaud) ; cf. Arabic *5 

and cf. Yahuda, ZA . xvi, 271. I am very doubtful as to 
whether DJ2 really means “uterine brothers”, as 

Virolleaud thinks. May not 'fa X mean “ all peoples ”, in 

which case the thought is that all mankind are really brothers 
and that Ba‘al so disposes things as to weld us all together 
into one human family : “ Verily, brethren are the gift- 
(i.e. brotherhood is the natural dispensation) of Ra £ al ; all 
the peoples (may be resolved) into the (various) families of 
(different) sons, 55 i.e, they are as septs in the one world- 
sib. Ba'al-Elyon is thus rejoicing that he has brothers to 
help him. 

111 fUIT “ gift of 55 . The rt. in Phoenician is p\ not 

Cf. the same variation in BEL JTP beside jTU (As. nadn) ; 
nr beside 33T beside iij,.etc. pfB — It 

originates in alternative methods of triliteralizing biliteral 
bases. For rt. ffp cf. SxMf)\ 1 Chron. xxvi, 2, and hypocor. 
Kiflb APO . xlvi, 1. For the sentiment cf. pmDK = 
Assur -ahe-iMm, and riTOD = Sin-ahe-erriba. 
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Cf. also Aha-iddina-Addu (Clay, Bab. Exp., xv, 160, 20), 
and especially, Bel-ahe-iddina , Pinches, PSBA. xv (1893), 
417, 

112 JJMT. The are the Kimmerians, later the 
Scythians. The reference is, I think, to the Scythian custom 
of scalping slain enemies. Cf. Herod, iv, 64 ; Athenaeus, 
524 f. The Greeks coined the words gkv9l^co and diroaKvOl^o) 
to denote this operation. Cf . Euripides, Electra, 241, /cat Kpdra 
TrXoKQLfjLOv r i(jKv6 LcrfJLtvov . Eur., Troades , 1026, Kpdr 

a7T€(JKvdLOpL€Vr)V . 

Ear the cruelty of the Scythians in popular belief, cf. at 
a much later age, 2 Maccabees, 4, 47, and 3 Maccabees, 6, 5, 

vojiov Ekv6o)v dypiojrepav ip,7T€Tro p it Y) p,evoi ajgoTrjra. 

ron\ The root is Jtftf = BH. prD “ smite, break ”, 
here used in the developed sense 4 4 assail 55 as in Assyrian natu. 
In RA. xi, 70, natu is used of an housebreaker, and in 
K. 8664, Obv. 7 (— Sidersky, JRAS. 1929, 769) the noun 
nittu means ‘"assault ”, In iv 2 K. 26, 3, 7 (= Jastrow, i, 487), 
however, it retains the primitive sense ££ smite, split ”, and is 
used of the fire-god’s action on mountain-peaks ; an exact 
parallel is Nahum, i, 6, USO rDm TnOPT- 

Cf. on natu Meissner, Bed. Phil. Woch., 1905, 11th Nov. 

113 Cf. in the ancient Hebrew poem, Deut. xxxiii, 17 : 

rar ana mp aw 'npi. 

So already in a Sumerian hymn to Ishtar, published by 
Langdon, JRAS. 1931, p. 373, line 10 : nam-ur-sag-bi 
am-swn-gim dib-bi d-dit-du = “ Her valour like a wild-ox 
gores 

114 The picture is that of the carnivorous beasts preying 

on unprotected flocks. Cf. Deut. xxxii, 14, }tO "03; 
Ps. xxii, 13, ''V2K (bulls of Basban). 

115 Cf. Arabic “ chew ” (Castell, 2121) || 

116 dsdS. Cf. As. lasamu ee dart, spring forth ”. The 
word is general in sense and denotes all such animals as 
may dart forth upon their prey. Virolleaud goes beyond 
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the evidence when he renders “ galoper ” and adds “ surtoiit 
en parlant des chevaux 55 , because the word may be used of 
any animal. In a text which he has himself edited (Etudes 
sur la Divination chaldeene , pp. 15-16) it occurs (written 
ideographically MAS. MAS) of dogs; in Bezold Cat. 1378 
= Sm. 67 it is used of foxes, and in RM. 83 ( = Boissier, 
Choix de textes relatifs d la Divination A ssyro-hahylon een e . 
pp. 12-14) of sheep ! Cf. for the picture Dent, xxxiii, 22 : 

jjtwn p pr tu. 

117 = “ against us Yirolleaud : “ sur nous/’ 

118 Dittogr. from 

119 pnnan = frrann. cf. Arabic (= rp bh.). 

Trs. “set thyself against”. 

120 Prom rt. = primarily tc uproot 

121 rh$ = BH. S\S', 1 Kings vi, 31 ; Ezekiel xl, 9, 16, 21. 

122 Qf_ p sa i m lxxxix, 45 : HiTlJO "iXDwl- 

123 Cf. Psalm lxxxix, 45, where read with Chajes : mStlVI 

(although Hiphfil is unusual !). 

123 yh& km 
■ jtMittto 'on -a®’* 1 ? 

A very striking parallel occurs on the tombstone of Ahiram, 
king of Byblos (Dussaud, Syria, 1924), where the following 
curse is invoked upon any invading monarch who may ransack 
the tomb : — 

jro^o km -annn ns3B®a Ton spnnn 

The overturning of a chair and the breaking of an 
official staff are both well-known methods of symbolizing 
evacuated power, or “ vertue The former appears 
frequently in funeral customs, the idea being to show that 
the former occupant is now “ defunct The breaking of a 
staff still takes place upon the death of the British sovereign. 
Similarly, a dismissed army officer has his sword broken. 
In prehistoric graves weapons are deposited broken. In 
the annual ceremony of “ humiliating the king ” at Erech and 
Babylon, a vessel was ritually broken. When the Pope dies 
his signet-ring is broken. 
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124 A mistake : fl JJ eh* p. 

125 — suttu “ ditch 55 (Virolleaud), but most doubtful. 

I append a note upon another Ras Samra text, Virolleaud 
No. 4, which is written in an unrecognized language. Sayce 
has shown ( JRAS . 1932, 43 fl.) that this language has affinities 
with Etruscan, and suggests that it is a “ sister-language of 
old Etruscan ” (p. 45). Proto-Etruscan may well be Philistine, 
there being much evidence to connect these latter with the 
Tyrsenoi. The tongue of the inscription may thus be 
Philistine. 

A recurring phrase is el Jc-m-r , which is also found in the 
declined forms k-m-r-bn and h-m-r-b . Sayce detects in the 
former word the Semitic el meaning “ god The latter 
word he connects with the Hebrew homer meaning “ priest ”, 
and thinks that the group may mean “ priest of (the) god ”, 
Is it not more probable that K-m-r is a divine name ? I would 
compare the divine name id) Kumarbini in BO. 2033, 19 ; 
(d) Kumarbis in BO. 2549, ii, 27 ; (d) Kumarwee in the 
“ Hurrite ” text KBo. v, No. 2, ii, 60, where the same 
inflectional forms may be seen. Possibly the Hittite hero’s 
name Kamru-sipas contains the same divine name, and the 
element Gamer in early Etruscan and Latin names may 
perhaps be connected. 

Abbreviations 

RS. = Ras Samra texts, as published by Virolleaud in 
Syria, 1930. 

EoC. = (Babylonian) Epic of Creation, ed. Langdon, 
Oxford, 1923. 

BH. - Biblical Hebrew. 

NH. = New (Post-Biblical) Hebrew. 

GB 17 == Gesenius-Buhl Lexicon, 17th edition, Leipzig, 
1915. 

Konig. == Hebraische Grammatik, 3 vols. 
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An Old Moorish Lute Tutor (conf.) 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 
§ 1. The Modes 

JglNCE my article on the above appeared, additional 
information has come to hand which appears to be of 
sufficient merit to be recorded, more especially because this 
old music of the Moors is gradually disappearing. At the 
invitation of the Egyptian Government, I attended a Congress 
of Arabian Music which was held in Cairo during March and 
April, 1932, where I had the honour to preside over the 
Commission of History and Manuscripts. During this congress 
I had the opportunity of studying, at first hand, the practical 
as well as the theoretical art. The best native orchestras 
from Arabic speaking lands w r ere in attendance, and among 
them were three from Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. These 
latter included in their repertoires the old Maghriban melodies 
from the tubu\ naubdt , or san'at. At these auditions, and 
from conversations with the musicians, but more especially 
through information obtained from Sidl Hasan ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab the Governor of Mahdia, 1 and Sid! Muhammad 
al-Manub! al-Sanusi of Tunis, 2 I had confirmation by eye 
and ear of that which hitherto had only been known to me 
by script. 

Concerning the melodies and verses of the tubu\ naubdt , 
or san e at that have come down to us, as mentioned, 3 I would 
take this opportunity of placing on record the names of the 
tubu\ etc. in which melodies were performed at Cairo by 
these bands from the Maghrib. These should be compared 
with the earlier lists given by me. 4 

1 The author of a small book on the music of the Maghrib. 

2 One of the collaborators of Baron Rodolphe D’Erlanger in his La 
musique arabe , Tome i, “ Al-Farabi,” Paris, 1930. 

2 See p. 384. JRAS. (1932). 

* See p. 381, JRAS, (1932). 
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Moroccan 

Tunisian 

Algerian 

1. — 

Dhll 

Dhil 

2. — 

Ramal [al-dhil] 

Ramal al-ashiyya 

3. — 

. — 

Mujannab fal-dhll] 

4. Ra§d al-dhil 

Rasd al-dhil 

Ra§d al-dhil 

5. Istihlal f al-dhil] 

— 

— 

6. — 

— 

— 

7. ‘Iraq al-‘ajam 

‘Iraq [al-‘ajam ?] 

‘Iraq [al-‘ajam ?] 

8. — 

Maya 

Maya 

9. Ramal al-maya 

Ramal [al-] Maya 

Ramal [al-] Maya 

10. — 

— 

— . 

11. — 

Husain 

Husain 

12. Rasd 

Ra$d 

Rasd 

13. — 

Mazmum 

Mazmum 

14. Gharib al-husain 

i — 

Gharib [al-husain ?] 

15. — 

— ■ . 

■ — 

16. — 

— 

— 

17. — 


Zaidan 

18. Hijaz al-kablr 

— 

— 

19. Hijaz al-mashriqi 

— 

— 

20. ‘Ushshaq 

— 

— .. . . 

21. I$bahan 

99 

Rbahan 

— 



23. — 

' 


24. — 

— 



§ 2. The Furu‘ 

Beference to the Ma'rifat al-naqhamdt al-thamdn treatise 1 
will show that the author, at the end of the work, gave 
a “ picture of a tree, in which appears every principal mode 
(al-asl), and what branches out from it (al-furu ( ) 
Unfortunately this “tree” was omitted by the copyist of 
this solitary exemplar of the treatise in question. Whilst in 
Cairo, Sldl Hasan c Abd al-Wahhab of Tunis lent me a Maghrib! 
manuscript which contained a “tree” of this sort. The 
classification of the tubu c in this manuscript, however, does 
not correspond with that of the three Maghrib! treatises 
which I have dealt with, and for this reason I give the system 
as contained in the former. The treatise, which is of modern 
Moroccan origin, is a collection of verses sung to eleven of 
the twenty-four tubu‘ of the Moors of Spain. This would 
appear to have been all that were known when this collection 
was made. Here is the classification of the tubu c according 
1 See p. 357, JR AS. (1931). 
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to this manuscript, together with an indication (asterisk) of 
those of which verses are given : — 


Dil 

*Ramal [al-dil] 1 
Mujannab al-dil 
Mashriqi 
*Rasd al-dil 
*Istihlal al-dil 
'Iraq al-'arab 
*Traq al-'ajam 

*Maya 

*Ramal al-maya 
Inqilab al-ramal 
Husain 

*Hijaz al-mashriql 
Rasd or Madani 

In this manuscript we again 


Mazmum 

*Gharibat al-husain 
Hamdan 

Zaidax 
*Isbahan 
♦‘Ushshaq 
*Hijaz al-kabir 
Hisar 
Zaurakand 

Ghabibat al-Muharbab 


have the mode dhil written 


with a ^ and not a 5. It is certainly very curious how this 
doubly corrupt word dll has persisted in modern manuscripts 
as well as viva voce, in spite of the fact that the proper word, 
dhail ("extremity”), like the old term bamm , conveys so 
precise a meaning as the lowest or extreme note or string of 
the lute. The vulgar speech has doubtless been a partial 
cause of this, just as the modes zaiddn and husain have become 
zlddn and husln or hasin . 2 


§ 3. The Syllables of Solfeggio 

In my Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence 
(1930) I dealt at considerable length with the question of the 

1 This is omitted from the “ tree ”, hut since Ramal and Ramal al-maya 
are included in the verses, it Is obvious that the omission of Ramal al-dil 
is due to the copyist’s slip. 

2 Yaiil and Rouanet, Repertoire de nwsique arabe et maure, Algiers, 1904, 
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reputed Arabian origin of the syllables of solfeggio or 
solmization. 1 I had already pointed out in my Arabian 
Influence on Musical Theory (1925) 2 that, in spite of this long 
standing claim for the Arabian origin, I had not seen any 
example of the Arabic alphabet used in this particular 

sequence, i.e. do (a), re (j), mi ({), fa (v_i), sol (^), la (J), 
si ( i f). Indeed, I traced the claim back to Laborde 3 and 
Meninski. 4 

Since then I have found the system given in a Turkish 
musical manuscript in the British Museum, written by 
a certain £ Ali Beg al-Santun in the year 1649-50. 5 His table 
is practically identical with that of Meninski, and does not 
throw any further light on the problem. One can, therefore, 
only repeat what has already been expressed elsewhere, 6 
that it ££ cannot be said with any degree of certainty that the 
Arabs influenced Europe in the question of solfeggio 

§ 4. Ibn Sab c In 

In dealing with the few works on music from the Maghrib 
that have been spared us, I mentioned a Kitdb al-adwdr 
abmansub by Ibn Sab £ xn. This was given on the authority of 
a writer in the Bilal (xxviii, 214) on certain rare manuscripts 
on music. Indeed, it was on the strength of this that 
I included Ibn Sab'in among the writers on music in my 
History of Arabian Music. This manuscript was in the library 
of Ahmad Taimur Pasha, which has now become the property 
of the National Library at Cairo. During my recent visit 
to Cairo I tried to get access to this and other rare manuscripts 
on music in this collection, but found that they were still 

1 Chap. v. 

2 pp. 8-9, see JR AS., Jan., 1925, p. 67. 

3 Laborde, Essai sur la musique (1780), i, 182. 

4 Meninski, Thesaurus linguarum orientalium (1680), s.v. “ Durr.” 

s Sloane MS., 3114, fol. 184. 

« The Legacy of Islam , ed. by Arnold and Guillaume (1931), p. 372. 
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under an official seal, and could not be consulted. There is, 
however, a modern copy of the work attributed to Ibn Sabin 
in the library of the Mailed al-musiqa al-skarql (Institute of 
Oriental Music), and this turns out to be the Kitab al-admdr 
of Safi al-Din c Abd al-Mu ! min ! It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the treatise referred to above is also by Safi al-Din. 

A similar disappointment was experienced over another 
work. Amongst the Cairene literati and musicians it had long 
been claimed that the two books on music by Al-Khalll 
ibn Ahmad (d. 791), the Kitab al-nagham and the Kitab al~iqa\ 
were possessed by the well-known musician and composer in 
Cairo, Mansur Efendi £ Awad. The Commission of History 
and Manuscripts of the Congress of Arabian Music approached 
the latter, asking that they might be permitted to examine 
these treasures. After much delay the Commission was 
informed that Mansur Efendi ‘Awad “ had not been able to 
find the book[s] among his collection as he had previously 
believed that he could ’h 1 

§ 5. Ibn al-KhatIb al-Salmani 

My view that this poem is by Ibn al-Khatib rather than by 
Ibn al-Wanshirisi, is not shared by Professor Dr. E. Krenkow 
of Bonn, to whom I am indebted for many courtesies. He 
writes to me as follows : “ As regards the poem, I am almost 
inclined to attribute it to the Faqih Ibn al-WansharisL 
I think that Ibn al-Khatib al-Salamani, who was a poet, would 

not have used the adjunct pronouns < as being short. In 

good poetry it always forms a long syllable. 55 

As for the spelling of the nisbas of these two writers, I may 
say that whilst most authorities write al-Wansharisi, 
I adopted al-Wanshirisi because I found it vocalized in this 
way in The Shaikhs of Morocco of my old teacher, the late 

i Vide Minutes (16th and 23rd March) of the Commission of History and 
Manuscripts: Congress of Arabian Music, Cairo, 1932. 

JBAS* OCTOBER 1932. 


58 
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Dr. T. H. Weir. As for Salman! in preference to SalamanL 
the former is given on the strength of the manuscript itself. 
See also the Encyclopaedia of Islam (s.v.). Strange to say, in 
the Nashra hi asmd 1 2 3 kutub al-musiqd ... hi ddr al-kutub , just 
published by the National Library at Cairo (Ddr al-kutub 
al-misriyya ), where my articles on “ An Old Moorish Lute 
Tutor 55 , in the JRAS ., are indexed, the editor suggests 
(p. a « ) that the nisba is al-Tilimsani rather than al-Salmani. 

It is true that Ibn al- ghatib lived at Tlemcen for a short time 
between 1371 and 1374, but he possessed the other nisba long, 
before this date. 

§ 6. The Doctrine of the Ethos 

That music had its place in the cosmic scheme naturally 
gave rise to the belief in its occult influence on man and the 
animal world. It is an oriental fancy of hoary antiquity. 1 
In Arabic literature this theme is to be found as early as the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Ilitdb al-siyasa , the translation of which 
is attributed to Yulianna ibn al-Batriq (d. 815). It is developed 
at considerable length by Al-Kind! (d. c. 874), 2 and the 
Ikhwan al-Safa 5 (tenth cent.). 3 In Muslim Spain, Ziryab,. 
the court musician of c Abd al-Rahman II (822-52), also 
advocated this notion. 4 In these writers we find the strings 
of the ‘ud (lute) connected with the elements, natures, 
seasons, winds, natural faculties, colours, etc. The four strings 
of the lute — the bamm , mathlath , mathnd , and zir — were 
linked up respectively with earth and black bile, water and 
phlegm, air and blood, and fire and yellow bile. Ziryab claimed 
to have added a fifth string to the lute. This he placed between 
the mathlath and mathnd string. Naturally he had to connect- 

1 See my brochure, The Influence of Music : From Arabic Sources (1926). 

2 Berlin MSS. (Ahlwardt), 5503 and 5530, 

3 Basa’il, Bombay ed., i, 101, 116. 

4 Al-Maqqan, Analectes , ii, 86. 
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it with, the cosmic scheme, and he associated it with a fifth 
nature the soul . What could have prompted this association ? 
In the Pseudo-Aristotelian Be Mundo (393 a) we find a fifth 
element — ether , and it occurs in the Be musica of Aristides 
Quintillian. 1 In the MaghribI treatises which have recently 
been presented we find a system entirely different from that 
which was accepted in the East. Here is the Maghriban 
system. 


Elements 

(Tubu 1 ) 

Natures 

(Taba’i') 

Principal Modes 
( Usui) 

Earth 

Black Bile 

DMl and its Branch 

(Cold and Dry) 

' : ■ ■ . ■ .. 

Modes (furu*) 

Air 

Blood 

Mctya and its Branch 

(Hot and Moist) 


Modes 

Water 

Phlegm 

Zai-ddn and its Branch 

(Cold and Moist) 


Modes 

Eire 

Yellow Bile 

Mazmum and its Branch 

(Hot and Dry) 


Modes 


These conceits led to music being admitted into therapeutics 
and to be actually used in hospitals. That particular modes 
should be used at specific times of the day and night is 
stressed by Al-Edndi, the IMiwan al-Safa s , Ibn Slna, 2 and later 
musical theorists. Even to-day in the Maghrib the custom 
still prevails. In Morocco and Algeria the following order of 

x Meibom, Ant. Mus . Auct. f lib, iii. 

2 Ibn Sxna’s account of the appropriate times for performing particular 
modes is not given in either the Shifa or the Najat, but is quoted in an 
anonymous work on music dedicated to the Turkish sultan Murad II (Brit. 
Museum MS., Or. 2361, fol. 201 v). It may have been derived from another 
work by Ibn Slna, a Madkhal ila sina‘at al-musiqi (Introduction to the Art 
of Music), which has not come down to us. 

In my History of Arabian Music (p. 128) I mentioned a book by Al-Kindl 
which is not found in the lists drawn up in the Fihrist, Ibn al-Qiftl or Ibn 
Abi U§aibi‘a. Recently the head of the manuscript department of the 
National Library at Cairo called my attention to another book by Al-Kindl 
on music, which is quoted in the Tabaqat al-ummn by AbuT-Qasim ibn 
Sa'id al-Andalusi (p. 52). One suspects, however, that this is the Kiiab 
mu'nis ffl-musiqi, written about the theories of Al-Kindi by Mah§ur ibn 
Talha ibn Tahir mentioned in the Fihrist (p. 117). 
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performance is observed in the various tubu\ naubdt , or 
san'dt . 1 


Morocco 

Algeria 

‘ Ushshaq ; in the morning 
Rasd al-dhil ; at mid-day 
Grharib ; from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Istihlal ; after sunset 

Maya ; during the night 

Silca ; in the afternoon (‘ asr ) 

Ramal ; at sunset (maahrih) 

Ramal al-maya ; in the evening 
Mujannaba ; after midnight 

Rasd al-dhil ; at 3 a.m. 

Maya ; later 


1 See Lavignac, Encyclopedic de la musique, v, 2S83 ; Delpfain and Gum, 
Notes sur la poesie et la musique arabes , 63. 




A Persian Manuscript Attributed to Rfaazes 

By C. ELGOOD, M.A., M.D. (Gxon), M.R.C.P. (London) 
■^ITHIN the last few years, a period which may well 
1 be said to have been initiated by the publication 
of the late Professor Browne’s Arabian Medicine in 1921, 
there has sprung up a new interest in the scientific accomplish- 
ments of Islamic Persia. The foundations of this study were 
laid in the last century by the German publication of certain 
Arabic texts and historical works and by Leclerc’s Histoire 
de la Medecine arabe. In this first period must be included 
a short note by Professor Nicholson on the Hifz-ul-Sihliat 
(or Hifz-ul~Badan) of Eakhr-ul-Din RazI, which was published 
in the Society’s Journal for January, 1899. 

The big Systems of Medicine , with certain notable 
exceptions, have been lithographed or printed. But scarcely 
anything has been done to render accessible to students 
of Arab medicine the smaller monographs on scientific 
subjects which lie buried in public or private libraries. 
Professor Nicholson, in a letter to the Society a few months 
after his publication of Razfs manuscript, "wrote : “ The 
private owner of MSS. may not improperly be likened to the 
innocent receiver of stolen goods, whose best apology is 
straightway to publish what has befallen him.” 

Both because I am such a receiver of stolen goods and 
because the author has a fame which demands that anything 
from his pen be treasured and studied, I have here summarized 
a manuscript which I picked up when I was in Teheran three 
years ago. It is entitled the Barri'-ul-Sa l at (or Cure within 
the Hour), and is the work of Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Zakariyya Al-Razi— the Rhazes of medieval Europe, and an 
earlier and more famous citizen of Ray than that EaHu-ul-Dln 
whose work Professor Nicholson has described. That this is 
one of his later works is clear, because in section 19 he quotes 
by name his own masterpiece, the Kifdyd-i-Mansuri. 
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My manuscript is modern, being dated a.h. 1266 (= a.d. 
1849), and is one of ten treatises on medical subjects that are 
bound together, though there is no continuity of matter 
between them. All are by the same hand, though not by the 
same author. 

Of the authenticity of the work there is no doubt ; for 
Ibn Abl Usaybha mentions it in his Classes of Physicians , 
in the section that deals with Rhazes. He writes thus : — 

“ He also wrote ... a book entitled Burun Sd'atin. It is 
dedicated to the minister Abu Ul-Qasim bin £ Abd Ullah. It 
contains a section on haemorrhoids and anal fissures, and 
a discussion on differential diagnosis. Another section is on 
scalding pains in the urethra and bladder/ 5 (Cairo edition, 
vol. i, p. 321.) 

Up till now it has received no mention in European books 
on the history of medicine, as far as I can discover, with the 
exception of the Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte of Wiistenfeld. 
It is there described as a work entitled “Fundamenta 
Medicinse de Morbis qui intra horam sanari possunt ” (page 43). 
Rut this is clearly only a translation of Ibn Abl Usaybka’s 
list. Yet in Persia the work is very popular. Other translations 
out of Arabic into Persian have been made, notably the 
Tuhfa-i-Shahi of Sheikh. Hussein Jabiri Al-Ansarl about 
a.d. 1700 {vide the Bodleian MS. 1610 (Fraser 194)) and the 
Dasiur-ul-Tibh of Muhammad Hussein ibn Karam c Ali {vide 
the British Museum MS. Add. 7722 iv). Neither of these 
versions are the same as mine. Recently yet another Persian 
translation has been lithographed and published in Teheran, 
where it can still be bought for a few shillings in the bazaar. 

The treatise begins abruptly without any introductory 
remarks : — 

“ Thus saith Muhammad ibn Zakariyya the Physician : 

£ At a certain period of my life I was in the assemblage of 
Abu Ul-Qasim ibn £ Abd Ullah. In his presence were several 
qualified practitioners and there were others who were still 
seeking graduation. Each of these joined in the discussion 
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according to the depth of his knowledge. At lengUh, some one 
made the remark that disease is produced by the collection 
of waste products during the passage of time and ttkt it is 
impossible that all this should be set aside in a single lour ; 
nay, rather, that just as it had taken several days to assemble, 
so several days would pass before it could be cured. All p resent 
agreed with this remark, and were well pleased that tine making 
of many visits should bring in high fees. 

“ ‘ But I said : “ There are some cases which tale many 
days to mature, but can be dispersed in a single hour A Some 
of the physicians present expressed astonishment at this. 
Appealing to him, they bade me write a book wdiieli should 
describe all those diseases which can be cured rithiii the 
space of one hour. So I went to my louse and began to 
compose this work. When I had finished it I calLed it the 
Barri’-ul-Sa/at. This is my Book, and these are tie Laws of 
Treatment. Although it is my habit in writing ancle ciaposing 
to enumerate diseases from head to foot, still, since every 
disease does not admit of cure in a single hour, 3 have 
described some organs and later on have mentioned the 
diseases of that organ which are secondary and do admit of 
dispersion within the hour. And may God grant tie regard. 


: Section 1 — Headache (pi 


2 — Pain in the Eyes 

3 — Nasal Catarrh ( 
diseases/’ 






the most difficult of 


4 — Toothache 



5 — Halitosis* 0^)- 


0 ^ 

6— Epilepsy (fj*#). 
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7 — Hemicrania (Ajl+a**). 

s ♦♦ 
s' 

s* 

8 — Tinnitus aurium (^lU) and Vertigo ({£&). 

^ S+ 

9 — Epistaxis (oU j). 


10 — Quinsy by which is meant an 
inability to breathe or an inability to swallow. 55 

11 — Leeches in the Throat (^jLL 1 (3^1^ <3^)* 

12 — Piles 

I * 

13 — Anal Fissures (j+*s>\y). 

14 — Bleeding Wounds ( 1 CjW ) . 

t *♦ ^ 

15 — Injuries from Blows or Falls (Aka-** ) 


16 — Burns (jbJl 

17 — Prolapsus Ani 


18— Colic 


19 — Gastric Fermentation (4i.L>~). “This is a 

disease in which the food is not retained for long 
in the stomach. Its ejection varies : sometimes 
it is rapid and sometimes slow ; sometimes it 
is in large quantities and sometimes in small ; 
sometimes it is digested and sometimes 
undigested. 55 
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20 — Tenesmus 

21 — Gastritis of Infants <&!>-). 

22 — Sciatica (L*l) I <€ Treatment: — Take of 

Socotran aloes one drachm, yellow myrobolan 
one drachm, and Egyptian colchicum one drachm. 
Grind up the ingredients, put them through 
a sieve, and make into a pill. Take five or six 
of these pills and natural health will be at once 
restored. I tried this remedy upon a man who 
had suffered from this disease for a year, and 
who, when sitting or standing, was unable to 
move in any direction. In a very short time he 
experienced relief.” 

23 — Muscular Stiffness (< **7 3 Cc- 1). 

0 S' }■ *" 

24 — Itching of the Extremities j Vl 4.5C>-). 

“ This sometimes occurs as a result of walking 
in the rain or from the falling of cold water. 
The irritation is very great. Treatment Take 
some very hot water, throw a handful of salt 
into it, soak the hand and foot in this water for 
an hour ; and within the hour a cure will be 
effected.” 


‘ Farewell. The Treatise is finished. 5 55 




The Sumerian Epic of Gilgamish 

By S. LANGDON 

J AST season M. Watelin discovered a number of Sumerian 
tablets at Hursagkalamma in the spur of the great 
mound nortli of the temple of Ninlil. These were found in 
trench C 15, 1 metre below the surface, 3 metres above plain 
level, and in the Hammurabi stratum. Several fragments 
have been joined at Oxford, so that the lower half of a large 
two-column tablet has been completed. The tablet is 5 inches 
wide (125 mm.) and 5 inches long, originally 10 inches long. 
This tablet contains that part of the Sumerian Epic of 
Gilgamish which relates to the Humbaba episode. Now it is 
clear that the lower half of a large tablet published by 
Zimmern, Sumeriscke Kultlieder (all from the same period as 
the Kish tablet) belongs to the same series. This tablet, 
No. 196, YAT. 6281, has also two columns, and is obviously 
the first tablet of the series. Zimmern wrote that a dealer 
sold VAT. 6281, claiming that it came from Dilbat. That 
tablet is only 105 mm. wide, or § in. narrower than the Kish 
tablet. The two tablets, therefore, represent local peculiarities 
observable in local editions of other series. 

It was evident from the large single column tablet from 
Nippur, which I published in Publications of the Babylonian 
Section (PBS.), vol. x, part ii, No. 5, that an edition of the 
epic on long single column tablets existed at Nippur. Chiera 
found a small duplicate of this text in the Nippur collection 
at Constantinople, Sumerian Religious Texts , No. 38. I am 
unable to do much with the interpretation of that tablet, 
but from line 2 of the reverse, arad-da-ni d 'En-ki-du(g)~ra 1 
gu-mu-m~dug-e “ His servant Enkidu said to him ”, it is 
clear (by its style) that it belongs to the epic and probably 
to some part after the Kish tablet. 

Eor reasons stated below, I do not believe that Chiera’s 
No. 39 + Radau, Miscellaneous Texts , 12, belongs to the 
1 On this ret, see note on the Kish tablet IX, 20. 
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Sumerian epic. With the single column tablet published by 
me in BE. xxxi, 43, those tablets belong to a lost poem 
concerning Gilgamish and the dragon Zu, corresponding to 
the Lugalbanda-Zu poem, of which I first published a large 
four-sided prism, OECT. i, 1-10, pis. 5-9. An unpublished 
six-column tablet in Philadelphia carries this entire poem, 
of which my text corresponds to the second half. Chiera 
published three small fragments from this poem, ibid., 
Nos. 33-5, and cites several more published by Poebel, 
Legrain, and myself, together with thirteen unpublished 
fragments, ibid., p. 34. It is clear that several tablets assigned 
to the Sumerian epic of Gilgamish by Chiera do not belong 
to it. 1 

The original Sumerian epic was, therefore, edited in a series 
of about four or five double-column tablets of about 200 lines 
each. The contents differed widely from the later old 
Babylonian version, edited on three-column tablets and the 
Assyrian edition, on three-column tablets, was also a new 
composition, differing greatly in diction from its Babylonian 
predecessor. Apparently the Sumerian poets had already 
created this great literary work in which the order of the 
episodes was fixed ; this order was adopted by the Babylonian 
and Assyrian poets ; but each of these Semitic editions is 
much more than a translation of the Sumerian original. 
They are the works of great literary masters, who wrote the 
argument and the narrative in a new style. 

If progress is made in the recovery of the Sumerian epic 
an attempt must be made to establish the text, vocabulary, 
and style of the existing fragments. I make this first attempt 
here, editing the two fragments of the two-column edition. 
The style is unusually phonetic ; words usually written with 
ideograms occur in phonetic forms. Until the Sumerian 
phonetic pronunciation of all the words is established there 
must be a margin of error in any essay of this kind. A phonetic 
lexicon of Sumerian can be made possible only by numerous 
1 See Chiera, Crozer , p. 35. 
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editions of texts of this kind. I have depended largely on the 
manuscript of my own Sumerian lexicon in this endeavour 
to supply a basis for the future interpretation of the 
Sumerian epic of Gilgamish. 

I 

A two-column tablet from Nippur (?), lower half published 
by Zimmern, Sumerische Kultlieder , 196. Said to come from 
Dilbat. In form it corresponds to Kish, 1932, 155. Duplicate, 
Poebel, PBS. 27. 

Obv. I 


3. am-mu lie mu-un-ne-en su-bdr 1 -ri bar-ri 2 

4. en d -Gibil-ga-mes am-mu 3 lit mu-ne su-bdr-ri bar-ri 
Wild bull, thou who art named “ Release giver 

Lord Gilgamish, wild bull whose name is c ‘ Release 
giver 

5 ne su-bdr-ri bar-ri 

“ Release giver 5 \ 

6. ge-e-pdr-gd 4 gu-dingir-ri su-bdr-ri bar-ri 

7. e-an-na an-ni 5 di-ern sd-kud-de su-bdr-ri bar-ri 

In Eanna, built unto the sky, rendering decision, giver 
of release. 

8. d, Gibil-ga-mes za-e ii-ne 6 ge-me-en za-e ? je-e 

Thou art Gilgamish, truly thou art a lord, thou art 

9. sanabi-ba 7 dingir-ri ge-e-pdr !-$u ib-ba-ni-in-tud-tud 
Two-thirds of him as a god in the secret chamber she 

bore him. 

1 Sign BE, value ba-ra , Ass, 523, i, 74. 

2 Literally “ releasing release ”, 

2 Cf. TC. 15, 17, 230. 

4 So read ? Perhaps for e-ge-pdr. 

6 Cf. Sum. Grammar , § 71. 

6 For umun-ne, lord, as ga for gasan in this text. 

7 Corresponds to sitten-su ilu-ma, Epic I, Col. II, 1. But the context 
requires 2nd pers. sing. Head zu for ba ? It is possible that the reading is 
Jcii-ba d 'Innimi, “ Holy Ishtar ” and “ Two-thirds of him as a god ” is 
wrong. For Jcii-ba, Jcii-be, see Gudea, Cyl. A 6, 1; 5, 22. 
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Kish 1932, 155 
Obverse I 
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10. d ‘Nin-e-gal 1 d nam-ur-sag-gd-zu-su 2 nam- , . . 
Ninegal unto the hand of thy heroic power . , . 

confided . 

11. d 'Innini-ge ud ? gidi-mu za-e nam-ba-in-tar 
Ishtar length of days (?) has decreed thee. 

12. ga kur-ra ga ana-ka nam-ba-ga-ne-zu 

The queen of the earth, the queen of heaven 

13. lu kur-ra ga-am-ka nam{\)-ba-ga-ne-zu 

The lord of the earth, the queen of heaven . . 

14. kug na gug du-gar % sur-sur-mes ga 

Gold and cornelian 


15 nin{^)-e gu-ba-an-de kir-du 3 ba-an-km 4 

thou recitest ; thou makest a rule 

of doing obeisance. 

16 kir-du ba-an-kus 

; thou makest a rule of doing obeisance. 

17 ga-ne-du za-e ba-i-ra-an- % 

18 ga-ne-du za-ra-ra ba-an-dug 

19 da-bal (?) d 'Gibil-ga-mes 


20-24. Too fragmentary to be transcribed. 

Obv. II 

Break of more than twenty lines 


6. d 'Innini~ge 

7. an-ni ki-be- ....... 

8. gi-gu im-ma-ni-tug 5 

9. lu-dumu-mu a-ba 6 7 8 9 

“ The man, my son, who . ? 

1 Ninegal , usually wife of Urash of Dilbat, BE. 31, 17, n. 3. But also a 
goddess at Nippur. Zimmern regards the name as proof that the tablet came 
from Dilbat. See Meissner in Altorient. Bibliothek, 1, 2, n. 5, for Ninegal 
— Belat-elcallim in Assyria. As underworld deity, Babyl. iv, 232, Col. II, 1. 

2 Cf. Hrozny, N inrag, 10, 15. 

3 Cf. Col. IV, 19 ; Kish tablet, iv, 10 ; laban appL 

4 This line corresponds to PBS. v, 27, i, 4. 

5 For duplicate of 11. 8-19, see PBS. v, 27. 

6 Var. na. 
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Kish 1932, 155 


Obverse II 



25 vt. 
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10. gu-gal su-bar-ri [Sumppak 

The giant, deliverer of Shuruppak (?.), 

11. gu-gal d -Gibil-ga-mes su-bar-ri Suruppak (?).... 

The giant, Gilgamish, deliverer of Shuruppak. 

12. mu-ne x -ga BAD-mu-na-ab (l)-zi-gd 

13. er ni 1 2 -lu-lu-e ? gur-gur-ri 

He is sad with tears 

14. a-a-mu 3 ga-an-na sanabi (or hug) mu-un-na-ab-tu 

My father, the queen of heaven bore him two-thirds 
(a god). Or “ the queen of heaven, the holy bore him 

15. en-ga mu-iig-ga 4 en-ga nm-ug-ga 

But surely he shall die, surely he shall die. 

16. en d ‘Gibil-ga-mes en-ga mu-ug-ga 
The lord Gilgamish surely shall die.” 

17. dingir-gal-e hug d -Innini-ge mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
The great god to holy Ishtar replied. 

18. lii dumu-mu ga-an-na-ge en-bi in-na (?)-a& (?) dug- 

dug -ga. 

u Of £ the man, my son the queen of heaven has spoken 
his destiny, 

19. hishil Innini hi d Babbar-e-na-ri a-tu 

0 maid Ishtar, who bathes where the sun rises. 5 

20. za-e ga-an-na sanabi (or hug) mu-na-ab-md-mci (sic !) 
Thou, 0 queen of heaven, hast created him two-thirds 

(god).” Or “ 0 queen of heaven, the holy, etc.” 

21. hug d 'lnnini-ge mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 

Holy Ishtar replied .to him. 

1 Var. nL 

2 Var. a ni, which proves that the verbal prefix NI was pronounced ni 
here. 

3 I.e. Anu. Cf. Ishtar’s response to Enid as a-a-mu, Langdon, Paradis , 
224, 15. 

4 For ug-ga = mdtu. 

5 Ishtar washed her head in the fountain of Dilmun, and another passage 
refers to her having washed her head at a fountain. See Langdon, Paradis , 
246, 47. Note that the fountain of Dilmun is identical with the sunrise 
(east) which confirms my location of Dilmun, on the eastern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, ibid., 4-17. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. 
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22. ma-e . ... ba dingir-gal-gal 

I the .... of the great gods, of the .... . 

23. ni-ba-da-te ni-ba-da-te 
fear, fear. 

24. dingir-gal hug d 'Innini-ge mu-na-ni-ib-gi-gi 
The great god to holy Xshtar replied. 

Rev. I (HI) 

1. ga-an-na sanabi (or hug) mu-na-ab-ma-ma (sic !) 1 

£C The queen of heaven created him two thirds (a god). 55 

2. . . . . nam-us-a-ge 2 lagan zagin-na su-ba-an-ti 

a lapis lazuli box she took in her hand. 

3. a 'Innini ga-an-na an-ta-e 

Ishtar the queen of heaven mounted on high. 

4. ga Urug-(ki) u-mu-de-e 3 
The queen of Erech fled. 

5. id a-ge-su a-de-de 

In the flood of the river she washed herself. 

6. id a-ge-lu danna(na)-ta-am ib-si (?) sag-zu 

7. u im-si-mu-e 


10, qa-an-na ses-ni ........ 

11-14. 

15. en d -Gibil-ga-[mes ] 

16. d -Innini ga-an-na [an-ta-e] 

Ishtar the queen of heaven mounted on high. 

17. ga Vmg(ki) [u-mu- de] 

The queen of Erech fled. 

18. id a-ge-su [a-de-de] * 

In the flood of the river she washed herself. 


1 See II, 20. md is the sign KESDA not SAR (ma) ! md — banu and 
m&~banu seem to be an example of two signs for the same value. Uncertain. 
ug-gd to bear, for ugu should be expected but the copy has a sign which 
seems to be KE$DA. Or render tc The queen of heaven, the holy, etc.” 

2 Also BE. 31, No. 35, 1 ; narn-us , No. 4, Rev. I, 14. 

3 u-de for ugu-de , as in YOS. iv, 29, 7, u-ba-cm-de ne-dug “ It was lost ” 
he said. For the form of de, cf. VS. 13, 72, 9. 

4 For a-de = mesd, see RA. 17, 170, K. 11890, 4. 
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Kish 1932 
Rev. I (III) 
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19. id a-ge-lu danna(na)-[ta-dm ib-si (?) sag-zu] 
20 


Rev. II (IV) 



2 mu-[na-ni-]ib-gi-gi 

replied. 

3. . ........ ne-ne 

4 mu na-ni-ib-gi-gi 

replied. 

5 a-ru-ru ga - ... . . 

6. galu-ba tar-ru-ga ge-en - ? 1 


7. sd-mag zu-kud-da-la ge-en - ? 

8. zu-zu zuA-ga ge-en - ? 

9. ? ga-zu ad 2 mu-un-zu % na 

10. .si- ? - a-bi al^ydu dug-ga-su d, lnnini-ra ba-an-di(b) 
kindly to Ishtar spoke (?) 

11. d, Innini igi-mu-du-lal 

12. ga-ne de-enA-na 

13. en d ‘Gibil-ga-mes nigin du-ta ni-da 

14. En-ki-du(g) ? ku-li 

Enkidu .... will protect a friend. 3 

15. dumu eri-na 4 mu-un-es ga-abA-du-es 

Tke sons (people) of his city 

16 En-ki-du(g) kd-ga-da-su 5 im-mi-gub-bi 

Enkidu at the outer (?) gate stood 

1 This sign occurs Qbv. I, 9 ; II, 14 + 20 ; Rev. I, 1, and here, 6-8. In 
Craig, R.T. 78, 16, it is clearly sanabi ; see ibid., 28-30-33. But it stands for 
some verb here and §anabi is impossible. Perhaps in Rev. II, 6-8, Zimmern 
miscopied the sign KUG. 

2 GALU -j- BAD = mitu, pagru . Cf. Epic, Thompson, pi. 13, Sm. 2097, 
Col. Ill, 1. 

3 See Epic , iii, Col. I, 5-9. 

4 Cf. BE. 31, 55, 12. In the Epic the niM sa XJruk “ people of Ereeh ” 
are mentioned vi, 197 ; ii, Col. V, 13, Philadelphia tablet. 

5 Cf. d 'En-ki-du(g) ba-ba-am ip-ta-ri-ih, Philadelphia, Rev. Ill, 8. Is 
ga-da the phonetic reading of AN-A§-(A)-AN — kamu ? For reading 
tilla, see JRAS. 1920, 506, 44. Note that tilla = rtbitu, and cf. Phil,, Rev. 
Ill, 7. 
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17. lugal-a-ni-ir d ‘Gibil-ga-mes 1 gu-mu-un-du 
To his king Gilgamish he cried. 

18. nd 2 gig iges 3 lug-ga bu-hu 

In (his) bed by night a dream, terrifying, caused (him) to 
tremble. 

19. dumugu 4 kir-du dingir-ri-ne 

££ 0 princely son, who bows down to the gods, 

20. ga-sem. 5 6 -m ag-a gub-bi , 

who stands constantly to make his prayers (?), 

21. en-gal 6 d ‘Gibil~ga-mes Urug(ki) ne-in-dug-ga 
great lord, Gilgamish, who cares for Erech, 

22. ama-zu 7 ii-tu-da mag-bi in-gal-zu 

thy mother, the extremely wise creatress, 

23. um-me-ga-zu mu-tur-ra-ga-zu 8 mag-bi in-gal-zu 

thy bearer, thy great mother womb (?), the extremely 
wise, 

24. SAL + ME 9 ni-ila sag-ga-d-l nu ? tuk-ni-te-a-ni 

the naditu , pre-eminent, whose awfulness 

25. ki-a-du gi-na 

where she walks 

It is clear from the reference in I, 9, ££ she bore him two- 
thirds a god ”, or ££ Holy Ishtar bore him ”, that this was the 
first tablet of the series. Ninsun is the mother of Gilgamish in 

1 Enkidu seems to be the subject, but the syntax is difficult, noun in 
apposition after the postposition ra(ir). Syntactically Gilgamish must be 
the subject. 

2 nd for na(d) = maialu. 

3 REC. 249. Value i-gi-es = idu, §ittum , ittum, omen, sleep, CT. II, 33, 
K. 8298 ; also perhaps “ dream ” as omen. 

4 See Kish, 1932, 155, iv, 10. 

5 Has Br. 8892, the value sen also ? The sign in Kish, iv, 11, is clearly 
lipis-ma, showing a confusion of the signs sem and lipis. See Thureau- 
Dangin, RA. 17, 100. 

6 But Kish, iv, 12, banda. 

7 Traces of a sign [sic !] in copy. 

8 I cannot explain the variant mu4ur-ga~la-zu unless ga stands for gal 
here ; see Kish, iv, 14. 

9 Landsberger, ZDMG. 69, 507, gives a reading lu-hur = naditu , sagitu, 
laliiu ; as title of a goddess I do not know any parallel. 
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the Assyrian and old Babylonian versions, 1 and in the Kish 
tablet. ilat Aruru is said to have created both Gilgamish and 
Enkidu, 2 and a-ru-ru occurs here IV, 5, but without the 
determinative for deity and may be some other word. But 
the Sumerian epic states that it was ga-an-na 3 who bore or 
created Gilgamish, II, 14, 20 ; III, 1. It also seems clear from 

II, 6-9, that Innini speaks of Gilgamish as the “ man my 
son 

Col. I of this text represents, then, the lower half of the 
first column of the epic, and is entirely confined to the 
glorification of Gilgamish. After a break Innini seems to be 
lamenting the fate of Gilgamish before her father (Ann). 
He is only two-thirds a god, and must die. Now if II, 9-16, 
are addressed to Anu by Innini, then line 17 surely has for 
subject dingir~gal~e ~ Anu 4 ; gi-gi ( — apdlu) must stand 
for gi-gi, used with ra , Gudea, Cyl. A 5, 11, but with direct 
object, IV Raw. 7 A 24 ; CT. 4, 4, 23. But in Anu’s reply 
(II, 18-20) he uses the words lu dumu-mu “ the man, my son V 
Anu speaks of Gilgamish as <s my son ” also. 

If in lines II, 14-18-20, III, 1, the text be read gu-an-na 
ci bull of heaven ”, then this part of the myth -would correspond 
to tablet VI of the Assyrian version. But Col. IV describes 
the meeting of Enkidu and Gilgamish, corresponding to 
tablet II (Philadelphia) of the old Babylonian version and 
tablets I (end) and II (beginning) of the Assyrian version. 
It is, therefore, clear that the dialogue between Ann and 
Ishtar in Cols. II— III refers to some early part of the epic, 
and contains material not represented in the Accadian 
versions, ga-an-na for ga§an-an-na is the reading imposed by 

III, 3-16, and ga surely stands for ga§an in III, 4-17 (ga 
Urug(ki)). In II, 10-11, the sign as copied by Zimmern is 

1 See Semitic 

2 Assy. Ver. i, Col. II, 20-35. 

3 ga-an-na = gasan an-na is a regular title of Innini (Ishtar). 

4 dingir-gal means Anu in BA. ii, 481 — Ebeling, Era , 24, 20 (at Ereoh), 
and cf. dingir guda = Anu, BL. 136. In SBP. 120, 4 ; CT. 36, 28, 16 ; 
BE. 17, 89, 1, it means Enlil ; also TC. vi, 56, 3 = AJSL. 39, 286. 
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the same 1 as in ga-an-na , but there it is certainly gud, gu 
“bull”. It is impossible to read ga-gal “great queen” in 
these lines. 

It seems, then, that Anu uses lu dumu-mu of Gilgamish as 
a citation from Ishtar’ s speech, where the text should have 
lu-dumu-zu “ the man, thy son 

After this dialogue, in which Anu also admits that Gilgamish, 
although two-thirds god, must die, Ishtar fled and ascended 
to heaven. Here there is a long break, and Col. IY begins 
with a dialogue between Ishtar and some deity, possibly 
Aruru, concerning “this man”, that is obviously Enkidu. 
The situation seems to be this. Ishtar, mother of Gilgamish, 
had appealed to Anu to deliver her son from the mortality 
that threatens him, and failed. She now appeals to Aruru 
to create a companion who will protect him in his 
adventurous career. 

Now (IY, 15-17) Enkidu arrives at Erech and the citizens 
of that city see him. He stands at the outer gate and called 
to Gilgamish “his lord”. Gilgamish lay on his bed and 
dreamed that he had seen Enkidu. Sumerian literary com- 
positions are so abrupt in passing from one situation to another 
that lines 19-25 are difficult to fit into the situation. They 
seem to be an address by Enkidu to Gilgamish, the protector 
and lord of Erech, and lay stress upon the fact that a goddess 
was his mother. 

The contents, though fragmentary and based upon a badly 
preserved text, show that the Sumerian epic differed widely 
from the Aceadian version. There is obviously no place here 
for the long episode of Enkidu and the harlot. But seals of 
great antiquity prove that Enkidu was a bovine monster, 
precisely as the Aceadian versions describe him, half-bull 
and half-man. Col. IV, 6-9, seem to describe his appearance, 
but the text is sadly damaged. Line 7 refers to his samahhu 
“ great stomach ”, intestines. 


1 See also Kish, ii, 10. 
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The difficulty with my analysis is the interpretation of 
ga-an-na and d, Innini as the mother of Gilgamish, whereas 
the Kish tablet, which I take to be tablet II of the Sumerian 
series, repeatedly names N insun as his mother, in agreement 
with the Assyrian version, where her name occurs as mother 
of Gilgamish in tablets I, II, III, after which her name 
disappears in the remaining nine tablets. The old version, 
Philadelphia, Rev. Ill, 30, also names Nin-sun-na, the 
rimtum “ wild cow ”, as mother of Gilgamish. Now Ninsun 
is by origin one of the titles of Innini (Ishtar) ; cf. ga-sa-an~ 
sun-na , title of Innini (KL. 123, Rev. II, 7 ; PBS. x, 295, 37), 
with d *Gasan-sun = d *Nin~sun, wife of d *LugaIbanda (father 
of Gilgamish), II Raw. 59, B 25. For Ninsun allied to Innini, 
see BE. 31, 14, n. 1. Unless through the defectiveness of 
the text I have interpreted it wrongly, there seems to be no 
doubt but that Innini of the Berlin tablet is Ninsun of the 
Kish tablet. 

II 

The Kish tablet has precisely the same form as the Berlin 
tablet (KL. 196), and also represents the lower half of a large 
tablet, being broken precisely across the middle. Only the 
lower half of the Obv. and upper half of the Rev. are 
preserved. If KL. 196 is tablet I of the Sumerian series, 
this is tablet II ; for it is entirely concerned with the 
Humbaba episode, corresponding to the latter part of 
tablet III, and probably most of tablet IY (not recovered) of 
the old Babylonian version, and to the Assyrian version, 
ILIIHV-Y. 

The lower half of Col. I, 12-20, describes seven monsters 
of the domain of Huwawa. This corresponds to Yale 137 
and Assyr. Vers, ii, Col. V, 2. Gilgamish is terrified by the 
giant and the seven monsters, and appeals to his mother. 
After a long break the narrative is resumed at the middle of 
Col. II, where Shamash appears to be conversing with Ninsun, 
mother of Gilgamish (II, 2-10). Shamash first appears in 
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the old version, III, 215 fE., consequently the order of events 
seems to be the same in the Sumerian original. Then follows 
an address by Gilgamish to his mother, Ninsun, and his father, 
Lngalbanda (II, 12-18). This corresponds to Assyr. Ver. 
iii, Col. I, 23 ff. He tells them that he is determined to slay 
the monster and the meaning has been reproduced precisely 
in the late Semitic version. 

We now come to material almost entirely lost in the 
present text of the Assyr. Yer. iii, Cols. III-IV-V. 1 The 
reply of Ninsun is omitted, and Enkidu abruptly begins an 
address to Gilgamish. 2 Enkidu describes the monster Huwawa. 
He promises to assist Gilgamish (II, 21— III, 12). Gilgamish 
takes up his weapons and Enkidu again encourages him 
(III, 13-19). Now Huwawa sees the two heroes approaching 
and breaks into great fury. The battle is joined and here 
the text breaks away (III, 20-25). This material stood at the 
beginning of tablet IV, according to my reconstruction of the 
fragments, in a long lacuna. 3 There is no mention of the three 
dreams of Gilgamish mentioned in the Hittite fragment and 
the fragments of tablet IV. 4 

According to the Assyrian version, Enkidu feared the battle, 
and was encouraged by Gilgamish. 5 But if my rendering of 
Col. IV is correct, it was Gilgamish who was not the man 
for this conflict. Enkidu accuses him of being only a trapper 
of birds, a conqueror of ordinary men ; city bred is he and 
fit only to be a shepherd, although born by a goddess. 

Huwawa cried out to Enkidu ; he is astonished at the 
might of Enkidu (?) and complains that Enki had become 
hostile to himself. Now follows an episode referred to in 
tablet VII of the Assyrian version, 6 but which was certainly 

1 See Thompson , pp. 31-2 ; Semitic Mythology , 249. 

2 This failure to connect leading ideas by transitional passages is 
characteristic of Sumerian poetry. 

3 See Semitic Mythology, 249 f. 4 Ibid., 250-1. 

5 Last fragment of tablet IV, Col. VI, K. 8591. See ibid., 251-2. 

6 Enlil’s condemnation of Enkidu was certainly given at the beginning 
of tablet VII. The account is preserved in the Hittite version only. See 
Semitic Mythology, 257 ; Friedrich, ZA. 39, 16-21. 
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fully described in tablet V. The text of this tablet is so 
defective at present that almost nothing can be made of the 
narrative. According to the Sumerian version, Enl.il sent his 
messenger to inquire why they had attacked Huwawa and 
orders them to depart. Here the fragment ends. But in tablet 
VII and the Hittite texts Enlil condemned Enkidu to die, 
because they had slain Huwawa, It is clear that this refers 
to the earlier episode of a lost part of tablet V, where Enlil 
and Ninlil interfered and endeavoured to save Huwawa. 
This Gilgamish and Enkidu had evidently refused to do, but 
encouraged by Shamash they again attacked Huwawa and 
slew him. 1 

Col. I 

11. ur-sag bcm&a ur-as ....... 

12. dis-am bi su ............ . 

13. 2 -kam-ma mus-sd-tur 2 KA su-us 

14. 3 -kam-mci mus-gal-usum 3 mus 

15. 4rhtm-ma jNE-NE~NE 4 

16. 5-kam-ma mus-sag-kalag sd-gi-a 5 KA~n’~ 

17. 6-kam-ma ct-ge-a sun-sun dam kur-ra gab-ra-ra 6 

18. 7-[kam-ma ] gir-gir-ri galu-kur . . . . 

- ne 

19. 7 

20. md-su-ma-m gur-sag-gis-ge-e-ne-bi in-tu-mu 1 

1 Dietrich Opitz, AOF. v, 207-13, has published a has relief which 
portrays the death of Humbaba at the hands of Gilgamish and Enkidu. : 
The style reveals some local convention and is not true to Babylonian 
representations of either Gilgamish or Enkidu. 

2 Of. Gfadea, Oyl A, 26, 24 ; JSOR. iii, 15, 7 ; ZA. 39, 252 7 , 2 ; baimu, 
CT. 14, 13, 91010, 5. 

3 Also == baSm% 91010, 15. 

4 Name of some monster. Cf. NE-NE (bi-e-bi-e) = sahanu, and the 
Fire and Serpent -god Slialian, Tammuz and Ishiar, 120 ; 157. V : ; 

5 KBo. i, 39, B ; sagagri = tub libbi. Here some other sense is required. 
« Cf. DECT, vi, 29, 13; Br. 4516. 

7 Cf. Langdon, Faradis, 198, 41. Verb sing., subject plural ! Cf. an-du - 
mu, PBS. v, 16, 9. md-su I take for rnas-m = mass4 . 
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21. giS erin gU gi 1 gul-dm m an-na 2 3 l-in-gdl 

22. en d, Gibil-ga-mes gul (l)-dm m an l-in-gdl 

23 as-dm si-ga ba(l)-ne-ra 

24 ge sag ur in-lal 

25. , . . . . . . . . ama-tuk ama-ni-su (?) 3 

26. . . . . . . . ne-ba-kam ninnu-dm 4 d-mu ba-ab-gar 


Col. II 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 


d -Babbar ur-ama 5 NIN(egir) d -Nin ? [sun ? ] 

d -Gis~bil-ga-me$ 

dumu eri-ki-na mu-un-de . . . . . . 

uru gur-sag-gd-ge nam . BU-ne 

ama ugu-bi gal eri-za-dm ne-ib-sar-ri 

gis-[tug-gestug-zi] ama an-na ba - e-sig 6 

mini nam-ur-sag gi§ KA-NE KTJ-gim ini i 

in-gab ga-da- 

TTJG-es ba-a su-ne-ne-ta ? ni ba-an- ? 

gud-gim ki-gal-e bi-e-du 

gu ? ki-dm inim-be-gar inim pa-an-da-sig 7 

zi-ama ugu-nm d 'Nin-sun-kam a-a-mu kug d -Lugal-ban-da 

zi ama iigu-mu d ‘Nin-sun gis-da 8 -se-ga ? . . . 

kur (?) su eri ( ?)-mu sag (?) . . 

. . . . bi 

zi-ama ugu-mu d -Nin-sun-kam a-a-mu kug d -Lugal- 
bdn-da 


1 abu, apn, cane-break, KAR. 24, Obv. 21, for gis-gi. See IV, 20. 

2 ni-gdl, to fill with terror, Gudea, Cyl. A 25, 3 ; AJSL. 39, 167, 21. Here 
m-an-na not imi-an-na “ rain of heaven ”, as in Thureau-Uangin, SAK. 
74, ix, 19 : RA. 12, 29, 2. an-na here an adverb, samutis ? On an = 
samutu, v. Bab. vii, 233, 17. 

3 Sign tug . 

4 Cf. BE. 31, No. 55, 3. 

5 Cf. BL. 63, 12-13. 

6 Cf. BBS. x 2 , pi. xv, 20, sag-mu-e-sig. 

7 See note on BE. 31, 31, 8. 

8 gisda, probably for gestu, gestuk = asaridu, sarru . 
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16. en-na galu-bi 1 lili ge-im-ma-ab-za-dm ge-im-ma-za-dm 2 


17. glr eri{hi) ba-m-an-gub-bi 

18 tu-tu 


19. arad-bdn-da 

20. arad-da-a-ni d -En-ki~du{g)-ra gu-mu-ni-ib-gi 3 

21. lugal-mu za-e galu-bi igi-mu-de sag-mti-ni-in-dib-bi 

22. md-e galu-bi igi-mu-de-e sag-mu-ni-dib-bi 

23. ur-sag gug-gug-de gu ummgal-kam 

24. igi-ni igi-TJ g-ga-kam 

25. gis-gab 4 ~ ni a-ge-a du-du-dam 

26. sag-ki-na e iS gi-bil 5 ka-a lu 

27. gu-da(y)-a ur-mu (?) KA a BE-BE-ra ? NE 

28. lugal-mu za-(e) kur-su[u]-e 

Rev. I (III) 

1. ama-zu til zu ga-an-na-ab-du Jca-su ge-be-gdl 

2. egir-ra ba-bad-zu 6 ga-an-na-ah-du-er-mu . ..... 

3. galu-ra d Enhi GALU + MIN 7 nu [BE] 

4. ^hnd-da-ld 8 dU Ug su-su 

5. Es-tab-ba galu-Jcur 9 hud-da 

6. ne-da-dis galu-kur sii-sii 

7. e-gi-sig-ga 10 izi-BKD te-en-te-en 

8. za-e gis-e 11 tag-ba-ab uA-ba ga-mu-ra-tag 

9. a-na-me galu-ba an-ndm 12 

10. ba-su a-ba ba-su a-ba 

1 “ This man,” apparently Humbaha ; see also PBS. x 2 , pi. xv, 24. After 
bi read Br. 6408. 

2 See note on BE. 31, 31, 13. 3 See PBS. x 2 , No. 5, Rev, 2. 

4 siiik irti , ZA. 30, 290, 8 ; here without uzu because it refers to the 
human body. Cf. Yale tablet 109 + 196. rigma-H abubu ; Thompson, 

11, Col. V, 3. 

5 Cf. Yale tablet, 110 + 197, pi-su d 'Gibil; Thompson, ii, Col. V, 3. 

6 On ba-bad — tapdu, see JRAS. 1932, 330-1. 

7 Cf. IV, 9. 8 See 1. 13 below. 

9 nukurtuy KBo. i, 7, Obv. 10. 

10 Perhaps for gi-si-(ga) and restore [A]gi-si = samitu , AGF. vii, 273, 
1,8? 

11 gis for Gilgamish, as in the old Babylonian versions. 

12 Cf. IV, 4. For NIM == na-am, see Scheil, RA. 22, 53. 
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11. u-gis-ma-ma ge (? )~an ha-su a-ha 

12. gis-md-te-gur md ge-an ha-su a-ha 

13. giS md-ad-ld md-zi-sag-gdl-la-ge sag-gal-la-ni in-ku 

14. ga-nam-ma (?) 1 ga-an-si-de( ? )-ne si-mu-un-gah-ha-mes 2 

15. tukundi-bi ga-an-si-de ? 3 ne 4 

16. ni-im-gdl ni-im-gdl gi- a 

17. de-ni-gdl de ni-gdl gi- a 

18. nig-sag-su 5 gd-nam ga-an-si-ri-tag-tag ..... 

19. nita-dis-gar la ? an-da-ne 

10. d 'Hu-wa-wa e gU erin~na gii-be-in- ga-[ga] 

21. igi-mu-un-si-bar igi-mu-un-bad a 

22. sag-mu-un-na-hulhul sag- nam-da-bu-bu 

23. gii-mu-un-de-a gii-nam-ma-sir-sir (?) 6 

24. kalag s-u-ru ! 7 da-mes gd-ne ? 8 dug-ga-gim nu-?-ne 

25. d -gibil-ga-mes ? nam-ne-ni-de-ta NE-su-ra-wa-n 

26 ab-gi 


Col. IV 

1. kur-m da zi-du-ga-ma 

2. d 'Gibil-ga-mes zi ? zi-di-a mu-un-nigin 

3. zi-kur-ra zi-nam-mu-un-gdl ? 

4. su-su ? ba-an-ku 9 za-nam-ma ! an-ndm 10 

5. ud-hi d 'Gibil-ga-mes tur-tur-ra sag-a-ni , . . su-an-tu 

6. dmd-da-a-ni d En-ki-dii(g)-ra gu-mu-un-na-de 

7. cju-dib-ba 11 girim ki-bi-es ga-s1(g)-ba kalag -dib-ba iir-da- 

ni ge-gL 

1 Sign is rather KU. See 1. 18. 

2 Or read tab-ba-mes ? 

3 See the form of DE in II, 21. This sign I cannot identify. 

4 The sign after NE is not e$ but a colon or full stop to divide the line 
from the end of the line on the opposite face of the tablet. 

5 Sic ! for zu. 

6 A syn. of gh-de = sasH is required. Cf. gu- mu-un-sir-sir = 
ul-ta-na-ah (?), Meek, BA. x, p. 102, 14. 

7 Cf. IV, 3. 

8 Perhaps la . 

9 Perhaps KU used for dib as often. 

10 Cf. Ill, 9. 

11 See 1. 16. 
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8. arad-da-a-ni d -En-ki-du(g)-ra gti-mu-im-ni-gi 

9. GALU + MIN 1 lu-lu kalag-dib ? ba ga-pa-za 

10. dumugu 2 kir-du dingir-ri-e-ge-ne 3 

11. ga-sem-ma 4 ag-a h gub-bi 

12. en-banda 6 d 'Gibil-ga-mes ZJrug( ki) mi-ditg-ga 7 

13. ama-su 8 u-tu-da mag-bi in-ga-al - 9 sa 

14. um-me-ga 10 mu-tur-ga-la-zu 11 mag-bi in-ga-al-zu, 

15. am-da 12 -su nu-sig nam-tar-ni gu-e nam-tar-ni zu 

16. gu-dib-ba 13 ki-bi-su (!) gi kalag-dib ur-da-ni i-gi 

17. za-e eri-da u-tu-da nu-kid su-be 

18. d 'Hu-wa-wa d -En-ki-du(g)-ra gu-mu-un-na-de 

19. md-ra d .En-ki gu-mu-un-na-an-gul-gid 

20. lu nimgir sag-gal-ib gis-gi 14 egir gab-ri 15 us-sa 

21. an-ki ib-ba lipis-bal-a-ni 

22. ? -ni im-ma-an-tar kus-gada-lal 16 KU -mu-un-da-gar 

23. igi d -En-lil u 17 d -Nin-lil-e im-ma-an-gub-me-es 

24. d 'En-lil-li gal-te-a- lB ni a-ab-ta ba-ra-e 

1 Cf. GALU- A, Ur Excaw, 210, 7 ; 289, 16, en-bi R mi-ni-in-dib-ba-a 

(When) he captured their lord 

2 Written dumu + REC. 468, title of Gilgamish, also EX. 196, iv, 19. 
The proper sign is REC. 469, gi-e, CT. 35, 4, 52 = rubd. See CT. 15, 9, 
16-17. 

3 KL. 196, iv, 19, dingir-ri-ne. Cf. RA. 12, 82, 37. 

4 Sign LIPlS not $em. See also K.L. 196, iv, 20; there ni for ma . 
s Or kid, mid, CT. 11, 4, 11 = CT. 5, 9, R. 13. 

6 Zimmern’s copy gal. KL. 196, iv, 21, probably wrong. 

7 For reading mi-dug , v. RA. 11, 144, 14. But KL. 196, 21, ne-in-dug-ga . 
Hence nin-dug possible. 

8 KL. 196, iv, 22, zu. Between zu and ii that text has a broken sign, sic ! 

9 KL. 196, iv, 22, gal 

10 KL. 196, iv, 23, adds zu. 

11 KL. 196, iv, 23, mu-tur-ra-ga-zu. Cf. hr-ma-tur-ra, Crozer , 39, R. 1 = 
Radau, Miscel. 12, 24. 

12 For ama-da ; literally alittu, bearer, but by synechdoche iltu , goddess, 
SAI. 3763. See Babyl. iv, 234, 10. 

13 Cf. kua-dib-dib, Crozer 39, 29. 

14 Cf. I, 21. 

15 Cf. gab-ri egir-ra-ni — arki mihri-iu, KAR. 119, 7. 

16 labis maski u kite ? Cf* Meek, BA. x, 112, No. 30, 5 ; OECT. vi, 28, 16. 

17 Sic ! A clear Semiticism. 

18 Not KAR as, for example, Bab. vii, pi. v, C. 24 ; KAH. i, 75, Obv. 14. 
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25. u d -Nin4il-li di-su x 4us ba-ra-e 

26. ud d ‘En-lil u d -Nin-lil im-ma-an-gur-ru-da-ni 

27. a-na-ds-am 2 gur-gin-na-ge-en-es 

28 ga-ba-e ge-in-KU 3 

Translation 
Obv. I 

11. A fierce giant 

12. Firstly a 

13. Secondly a viper, that crushes 

14. Thirdly a serpent monster, that 

15. Fourthly a flaming monster, that .... 

16. Fifthly a mighty serpent, that 

17. Sixthly a devastating deluge that smites the breast of 

the mountains. 

18. Seventhly a swift that prepares 

hostility. 

19. Seven are they 

20. Chieftains who are born on the mountain range of their 

woods are they. 4 

21. Cedars and cane-break wickedly he terrifies like 

a hurricane. 

22. The lord Gilgamish wickedly he terrified like a hurricane. 


23. As one he crushed them. 

24. . . he bound. 

25 he the offspring of the (royal) house 6 

to his mother ; 

26. “ my might he has turned back (?).” 


(Break of over twenty lines) 

1 Of. di-zu, “ knower of decision,” the just, OECT. i, 13, 33. 

2 See OECT. i, 5, 22. 

3 A meaning “ go away ” is required here ; various values are possible, 
ku, gu , tus, duru ; but I can suggest no reading. 

4 I.e. the seven aspects of Huwawa ? This passage is obviously connected 
with Yale 137, pul-hi-a4im 7, “ seven terrors.” 

5 aTna-tu(k), probably for amaedu , emedu — ilitti biti. On this title of 
Tammuz, see Semitic Mythology , 347 ; RA. 14, 86, 9 ; CT. 37, 24 B 6 ; 
VRaw. 29, 69 ; SBP. 334, 5. 
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Obv. II 

2. Shamash with (bis) mother, the queen Ninsun (took 

counsel ?). 

3. Gilgamish 

4. The cc sons of his city ” cried .... 

5. A hurricane of the mountains 

6. The mother, the bearer, .... in thy city 

7. True understanding oh heavenly mother, thou hast 

given 

8. A word of heroic power .... like a garment . . . . 

9 in their hands .......... 

10. Like a bull 1 in the “ great chamber ” 2 thou hast born. 

11. Humbly he plead ; he made entreaty. 

12. “ My faithful mother, my bearer, Ninsun, my father, 

Lugalbanda, the holy. 

13. My faithful mother, my bearer, Ninsun, an obedient 

king 

14 my city .... 

15. My faithful mother, my bearer, Ninsun, my father 

Lugalbanda, the holy, 3 

16. As long as this man exterminates men, yea exterminates 

them 


17 (my foot ?) in the city may I not set, 

18 (not) enter.” 


19. The vigorous servant. . . . 

20. His servant Enkidu 4 called to him. 

21. “ My king thou art. This man before me has enraged 

my heart, 

22. As for me, this man before me has enraged my heart, 

1 But the sign is made like ga. Also BE. 31, 31, 7, ga ! 

2 M-gal corresponds to ge-e-par of KL. 196, i, 6-9. 

3 See note on BE. 31, 31, 7. 

4 gii-gi “to cry out to ” is construed with ra (see PBS. v, 25, i, 37 ; 
ii, 2). But ra must be either an emphatic pronoun here or the reading is 
Enkisarra I 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. 
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23. He is a hero that slaughters, a voice of the monster 

usumgaL 

24. His face is the face of a lion. 

25. His breast is a deluge of onslaught. 

26. His front 1 is flame, the mouth of a 

27 

28. My king thou art. To the mountain ride 

Rev. I (III) 

1. To thy mother, that understands to give life, I will 

speak ; I will prostrate myself before her. 2 3 

2. And then I will tell of thy defeat ; I will weep. 

3. For man Enkidu has not ...... 

4. A club that annihilates furious hostility, 

5. A weapon 3 that mangles the foe, 

6. A unique man, 4 that crushes the enemy, 

7. A bulwark that quenches the 

8. Oh thou Gilgamish be my helper and 

I will be thy helper. 

9 this man what is he ? 

10. Thy equal 5 who is there ? Thy equal who ? 

11. Be it that he is a lion who is thy equal ? 

12. Be it that he is a who is thy equal ? ” 

13. The club which destroys the soul of life he placed at 

his side. 

14. “ Lo ! I will 6 and may they also 


1 Or sag-ki-na = ina piiti-su “ before him ” ; see MAG. v 2 , 69, 22, 
ina puti-m sardpa ikbil “ they ordered (his seal) to be buried in his presence”. 

2 The text has Tl-ZU not EN-BA , and ab-du , not DU-DU. 

3 esdabba, perhaps full form of esda — Icakku, RA. 17, 168, K. 10013, 8. 

4 ne-dct-dis for nita(g)-dii ; cf. 1. 19, and Phil., Rev. iii, 27. 

5 ba = mdsilu , cf. ma-sil Hi, IV Raw. 33*, iv, 8. 

6 ne after the unidentified sign cannot be the future 3rd plural since mes 
is used for the 3rd future plur. in the next verb, gab-ba-mes should be 
3rd plur. pret., and e-meS, future. I take si-mu-un as a precative as in 
si-im-da-nag si-im-da-ku, verily I will drink, verily I will eat, TC. 15, 11, 
102. si has the force of “ also ” in most passages. If gabba-mes is a future 
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15. Quickly will I 

16. ... turn back. 

17. . . turn back. 1 

18. In thy purpose surely I will help thee. 

19. 0 thou created a unique man ** 

20. Huwawa in the house of cedars roared. 

21. He beheld them, he gazed at them 

22. He shook his head, his head trembled. 

23. He cried out, he moaned. 

24. The heroes like did not 


25. Gilgamish in his might 


Kev. II (IY) 

Break of more than twenty lines 

1. In the mountain 

2. Gilgamesh returned, 

3 

4. He took him by the hand . “Like what 

is it ? ” 

5. Then Gilgamish depressed, whose heart 

caused him to enter. 

6. His servant Enkidu cried to him 

7. “He that traps birds hastening let him turn to his 

place ; he that captures men let him return to his 
home” 

8. His servant Enkidu replied to him ; 

9. “A 'twice 5 man (?), 2 terrible, a capturer of men 


10. Oh princely son, who bows down to the gods, 

11. who stands constantly to make his prayers (?), 

it must stand for gab-ba-e-me Sum. Gr § 224 end. The verb may be 
igi-tag > igi-tab, where GAB (tag) is read tab, dab , and hence it would mean 
“ they have seen which makes no sense here. 

1 What are nimgal and denigal ? Surely phonetic spellings. 

2 Cf. Ill, 3. 
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12. fierce lord, Gilgamish, who cares for Erech, 

13. thy mother is the extremely wise creatress, 

14. (thy) bearer, thy great mother womb (?), the extremely 

wise, 

15. thy mother goddess, is she that knows the fate of orphan 

and chieftain. 1 

16. He that traps birds returns to his place, he that captures 

men returns to his home. 

17. Born in the city art thou, an ox herd, a shepherd.” 

18. Huwawa cried out to Enkidu. 

19. “ Enki has made hostile his speech toward me. 

20. A leader, whose heart rages mightily, treads the 

cane break behind (his) fellow. 

21. Like the wrath of heaven and earth is his rage. 

22. His he ; wearing skin and linen 

he ...” 2 

23. Before Enlil and Ninlil they stood. 

24. Enlil brought up his watchman from the sea. 

25. and Ninlil brought up him that sits in judgment. 

26. When he returned to Enlil and Ninlil, 

27. “ Why is it like this ? ” he said. 3 

28 let him depart, let him 

Addenda 

Other texts which mention Gilgamish are edited in this 
supplement to my article. Poebel, PBS. v, 27, has already been 
utilized as a duplicate of Zimmern, KL. 196. I regard the 
texts edited under III and V as parts of an epic or poem 
concerning Gilgamish and Zu. 

1 gii-e perhaps for gud = asaridu. 

2 KU-gar, Clay, YOS. i, 53, 113-26, gives no value meaning to clothe, 
garment for KU, REC. 467. See also CT. 35, 3, 13-26. The reading tug-gar = 
addbu is excluded by the context. So far as my vocabulary extends gib-gar = 
ragamu is the only choice, i.e. KU(gu-u), Clay, ibid., 116. Read gil-mu-un- 
da-gar ? 

3 es is the particle of direct discourse. See Thureau-Dangin, RA. 11, 
154 ; cf. 13, 94, 15 ; PBS. v, 152 ; vii, 7-9 (e-se). ge-en probably emphatic 
particle, Sum . Gram., § 155.; v 
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III 

Chiera, Crozer , 39, and Radau, Miscellaneous Texts, 12, 
are duplicates. Before Crozer, 39, 23, is to be placed Radau, 
12, 17-23. The Constantinople text was apparently a shorter 
tablet and hence the Obv. of Crozer , 39, stood in the break 
between Radau 12, 16, end of Obv. and 1. 17, beginning of 
Reverse. Although neither tablet mentions GiJgamisk, the 
quotation in Crozer, 39, 2-3, from BE. 31, 55, 6-7, seems to 
prove that the two tablets do represent one of the Gilgamish 
myths. Not much can be deduced from the two texts. Like 
a lion he smote,” Radau, 12, 3, refers to some combat and 
probably to a myth in which Gilgamish, and not his father 
Lugalbanda, smote Zu in the mountains and recovered the 
tablets of fate for Enlil. 1 There is then reference to the shore 
of the Euphrates, and the might of the south wind (1. 7) 

which blew behind him and before him the 

Then the woman ( nununus ) feared the word of Enlil (9-10), 
which must refer to Ishtar. 

Crozer, 39, Obv., has a reference to the nest of the serpent 
and the storm bird Zu, in a passage similar to BE. 31, 55, 6-7, 
where it is clear that Gilgamish smote the serpent and seized 
the young of Zu. The context does not admit a rendering to 
convey the meaning that Zu seized the young of the serpent 
as in the Etana myth. 2 In the similar texts, Poebel, PBS. v, 
16 and 17, there is repeated reference 3 to arnar d -Zu “ the 
young of Zu 55 ; 16, 13, amar d • I mi-dugud (gu) u-ki-$ig~ga-ba 

1 See Semitic Mythology , 101 ; Chiera, Crozer , 34-5. 

2 See Langdon, Etana, 21, 42. 

3 According to Chiera, Crozer , p. 34, these texts are duplicates of CBS. 
14151, a large tablet containing the Sumerian legend of ZU and Lugalbanda. 
Late bilingual copies of this legend are K. 4628 — CT. 15, 41, and K. 
5187 = CT. 15, 43. The catchline of K. 4628 is line 1 of K. 5187. Is it 
certain that the Accadian fragment K. 3454 (BA. ii, 465-75) really belongs 
to the Lugalbanda Sumerian epic represented by OECT. i, 1-10. CBS. 14151 
and other fragments (Chiera, ibid, 34) ? Were scholars right in assigning 
K. 3454 to the same epic as that to which the bilingual tablets K. 4628 
and 5187 belong? In any case two Sumerian epics existed; one 
incorporated a myth of Lugalbanda (father of Oilamish) and Zu, and one 
(not the Gilgamish epic) a myth of Gilgamish and Zu. 
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mi-ni-in-ku cc The young of the Zil in their nest sat ” ; also 
1. 16. amar-e-su 1 “ thy young”, 16, 14. arnar u-ki-slg-[ga- 
ba ] ard-ma-ni-ib-gi “ The young in their nest roared ”, 16, 
Rev. 2. u-na ? ? 2 ~(gu)-e u-hi-sig-ga-bi-su ard-un-gi “ By 
day (or on that day) Zu (?) roared over his nest ”, 16, Rev. 3. 
amar-bi u-hi-sig-ga-bi-ta gu-ba-ni-ib-gi-gi 
u His young raged in their nest.” 16, Rev. 4, 
i-de-su u-ki-sig-ga-bi-su ard-un-gi 
“ Then he roared over their nest.” 16, Rev. 5. 
amar-bi u-ki-sig-ga-bi-ta am z -ba-ni-ib-gi 
11 His young roared in their nest.” 16, Rev. 6. 
musen-e a-nir i-im-gar an-e ba-teg 

“ The birds made lament and came nigh to heaven.” 16, 
Rev. 7. 

dam-bi A ? -dug-ga engur-ra ba-teg 

££ His wife wailing came nigh to the Deep.” 16, Rev. 10. 

musen-e dam-bi-ir gu-dm-de-e 

The birds cried to his wife. 16 Rev. 13. 

d -Imi-diigud(gu)-de dam-bi-ir gu-dm-de 

Zu cried to his wife. 16 Rev. 14. 

amar-mu u-ki-sig-ga-ba a-ba a-ba-dib-da, (?).... 

“ My young in their nest who has seized (?) ? ” 

Chiera, Crozer , 39 
Obv. 

1. .... ba-rin'l Jcus-bi nu-da- ri (?) 

2. ur-bi-a mus sub-nu-zu-e u-hi-sig-ga im-ma-ni-ib-us 5 
Therein the disobedient serpent to (its) nest he pursued. 

3. pa-bi-a musen d 'lmi-dugud-(musen)-de 6 amar im-ma- 

ni-ib-gar 7 

1 For su — zu “ thy ”, see Kish. 1932, 155, iv, 13. 

2 Surely some variant reading for Zu. 

3 Br. 814 as on Crozer , 35, 5. 

4 The wife of Zu is mentioned in the Accadian myth, KB. vi, 54, 17, 
from the Sumerian original, CT. 15, 41. 

5 See BE. 31, 55, 6. 

6 Same writing, PBS. v, 16, 15; Rev. 14. 

7 gar = nasahu ; Var. BE. 31, 55, 7, amar-bi su-ba-an-ti . 
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Before him, of the divine Zu-hird, its young he seized. 1 

4. [ gur-sag-]gd im-9im-ni-ib-tu{r) 

the mountains lie entered. 

5. ki-sikil sag-qul-gul 

6. hug [ d -Innini . . . .] senses 

7 ad .... da, 

8 gu-gi-gi-da 

Remainder of obverse, 1. 10, d -Imnni~ge ; 11, gu-mu-na- 
de-e, cries to him (her) ; 13, ba-e-zal-larri, thou art surfeited ; 
14, ... . dm ir-ra-ba ; 15, dm ir-ra-ha ; 16, d *Nin-[$un ? 

] kur-ra PA -KA B-D U -ga-$ n ba-ah-PA -KAB-D II 

Ninsun (?) . gave as a gift. 

Long break 

Rev. 

Lines 23-34 = Radau, Miscel, STo. 12, 24-35. 

Radau, Miscellaneous Texts , No. 12 

Obv. 

1. it-mu-un-ra a~md sag~[ga~ge . . . .] ur-bar-ra-gmi ur~ 

[mu-un-na .] 2 

2. d 'Am-an-ki-ra a-md egir-ra-[ge . . .] 3 

3. ur-mag-gim sag-gis-im-ra-ra 4 

4. ud-bi-a 5 mu-ki-ta-dm gis-kua-[dib-dib~ba-tQ-a?n] e-dul (?)- 

la ( ?)-ta-dm 

5. gu id Zimbir faig-ga git - 6 

6. id Zimbir a-nag-nag-da 

7. a-gdl-lu egir-ba mu-ni-in-bu pa-ba 7 mu-ni- 

1 This seems to be the sense of the passage; the disobedient serpent in 
1. 2 is identical with the Zu of 1. 3, and the lines refer to some unknown myth 
in which Gilgamish conquered Zu. The parallel test, PBS. v, 16, refers to 
Lugalbanda, father of Gilgamish and Zu. 

2 See 1. 27 ; Crozer, 39, 25-6. 

3 1. 28 == Crozer, 39, 27. 

4 1. 29 = 39, 28. 

5 1. 30 = ud-ba , 39, 29. 

6 1. 31 = 39, 30. 

7 pa-ba ; cf. pa-bi-a , BE. 31, 55, 7. Here contrasted with egir-ba , hence 
“ before him ”, ina appi-su. 
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“ In the sacred 


Badau, Miscel. 12 

8. id Zimbir a im-ma-ni ib-ra 

9. nu-nunus e-ne-em an-na-ta ni-te-a-du 

10. e-ne-em d -Mu~id-lil-ld-ta ni-te-a-du 
11-16. I can offer no intelligible transcription. 

1. 12, ^sar gug-kug-ga-ta (?) . . • 
garden of willows.” 

Eev. 

18. a-a-mu ( cf * Vj ^ 

19. d -Am-an-ki 

20. u-mu-un-ra tur-tur 6a-an-[da- ?] 

21. d, Ani-an-ki-ra gal-gal ba-an-da- ? 

22. tur-tur-bi dag 

23. gal-gal-bi dag zi . . . . • * 

24. ut 1 - vnd-tur-ri 2 d -Am-an-ki ga 

25 se-en-bun-na ud-zur-am ... ... • * 3 

L . 26= 1. 1; 27 = 16; 28=2; 29 = 3; 30=4; 
31 = 5 ; 32 = 6 ; 33 = 7 ; 34 = 8 ; 35 = 9. 

IV 

BE. xxxi, 43, fragment from top of the obverse of a single- 
column tablet. Mentions Gilgamish. 

1. mi-ur-ra 4 

2. egir mu-tin-an-na-ge 5 i-lu 

The lady, Geshtinanna, wailing 

3. egir-e nu-mu-un-e guda gu-en 6 

The lady, for the child, the healer, the gu-en (wails). 

1 ur in BE. 31, 55, 6 ; ur-bi-a is clearly a preposition, corresponding to 
pa, front, egir, rear. 

2 Yar. ra, Crozer, 39, 23. 

3 Crozer, 39, 24. . . 

* nisirtu “ mystery ” t Or SAL + KV iei-ra 1 The aster for the 

brother.” 

5 Eor gestinanna. 

6 gu-en is a title of Tammuz ; cf. d 'Duniu-zi-gu~en-na, Genouiilac, IbAL 
viii, 6. The gu-en-na = guennaku is a syn. of asib Nippuri , and probably 
means “ aristocrat of Nippur ”, the ancient Nippurian ; Meissner, Beitr. 
81 , 61 - 2 . 
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4. guda mi - ?-ra guda gu-en, 

For the healer, the ,, for the healer, the 

gu-en (wails). 

5. ga-sa-an gi-ug ga-sa-an ki-gcil-lci-ka 

The queen of the land of the dead, the queen of the vast 
land (lower world) 

6. ii-mu-un-ta as-bi ta-as-[dug ?] 1 
For the lord in loneliness wails, 

7. en-ad-mu 2 nd-gi-li nu-til-la 3 4 

“ 0 lord of my lamentation JJ 

8. guda u-mu-un e-da 4 ? -ta. 

“ 0 healer, 0 lord, in the river J! 

9. u-mu-un nun-na Idl ('i)-bi-su ga 

0 lord, prince 

10. a-sub-sub 5 ra-raA-ni dumu-gim 

0 cast away, who like 

11. u-mu-un d -Gibil-ga-mes Kis[-(ki)-a . , . 

Lord Gilgamish, in Kish 6 

12. a-sub-sub 

0 cast away 

13. kalag-ga-ni hi 

14. en-gal mi-rin 7 (!) ... . . . . 

It is clear from the contents of this fragment that it does 
not belong to the Epic of Gilgamish, but to the Tammuz 
liturgies. Here Gilgamish is identified with Tammuz precisely 
as in my Babylonian Liturgies , p. 20, Rev. 3. The Kish 
fragment establishes the parentage of Gilgamish. His father 
was Lugalbanda. The dynastic list, OECT. ii, 12, 12-19, 

1 tasdug ; cf. teMugga = ihhilu, BA. 18, 39,-11. 

2 ad-mu in a Tammuz liturgy, SBH. 75, 7 = 78, 37 = No. 77, 1. 

2 Cf. SBH. 101, 50 ; IV Raw. 18,* A 1. See OECT. i, 5, 15. 

4 e-da, Vars. i-da, id-da — ina ndri, SBP. 334, 23, Rev. 3. See also 
Genouillac, TC. xv, 12, 118 if., id-ta ; 17, 232, 

5 nadii ; cf. PBS. v, 144, i, 9, and a-im-mb-hib = uitaddi-si, JRAS. 

1920, 508, § 18 = Ham . Code, § 213. But see KL. 196, Rev. II, 5. 
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gives the order of kings of Erech, Lugalbanda, Tammuz, 
and Gilgamish, hence Tammuz and Gilgamish were brothers, 
as the liturgy in BL. ibid., 1. 7, states. For Gilgamish as 
Tammuz, see Semitic Mythology 235. 

V 

BE. xxxi, 55, a complete single-column tablet from 
Nippur. 

1. ses-a-ni ur-sag d -Gibil-ga~mes gu ne-du 

His brother, 1 the heroic Gilgamish, called. 

2. ib-ha-ru scib-ba ninnu-ani ib-ba~ni ba-an-du 

In wrath (?) he raged in his heart 

3. ninnu-dm es-ib-ba-si-in-ag 
he counselled with himself. 

4. urud ga-zi-in~na-ni 2 gar-ra-an~na % ni 

His axe which breaks (?) the way, 

5. 7 giin 7 ma~na KA~ni su-ni-a ba-an-dih 

Seven talents and seven manas its he seized 

in his hand. 

6. ur-bi-a 3 mus sub-nu-zu-e sag-gis-ba-an-ra 

Within the disobedient serpent he smote. 

7. pa-bi-a 3 musen d -Im-dugud(gu) -de mnar-bi su-ba-an-ti 4 
Before him of the Zu-bird he seized the young. 

8. gur-sag~ga ba-an-tu 

and to the mountains he entered. 

1 “ Brother ” in sense of companion. Gilgamish is called the “ elder 
brother ” of Enkidu, Epic vii, Col. Ill, 40, and Enkidu calls him “ my 
brother ”. Hittite version, ZA. 39, 18, 19-22. See line 23. 

2 kassinu occurs also in the Epic, Yale tablet, 166 ; it weighs 3 talents ; 
made in preparation for the battle with Humbaba ; also 124. In the 
Philadelphia tablet 1, 29-31, in dream of Gilgamish before meeting Enkidu; 
Assyr. version, i. Col. VI, 9. In the wailing of Gilgamish for Enkidu, viii, 
Col. II, 4, where Enkidu is called the “ axe of my side In Hittite version 
ZA. 39, 6, 6 (below) in battle with Humbaba. Of all these passages, the text 
of BE. 31, 55, suits the context of the Hittite version best, but it seems 
clear that the text belongs to the Lugalbanda-Zu myth. 

3 See p. 939, note 7. 
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9. sab-bi-a kiskil-lil-ld-ge (!) e im-ma-ni-in-du (!) 

Therein Lilith had built her house. 

10. a-ri a-ri-es e ba-an-kdr-kdr-ri-es 
Hostilely they plundered the house. 

11. giS iir~ba mi-ni-in-sir gis ba-si-ni-in-dar 

Its foundation he overthrew and utterly devastated 
for her. 1 

12. dumu eri-na mu-un-ne-lag-es-a 

(When) they had despoiled the sons of her city, 

13. gis-bi ni-tar-ru-ne gii-ba-an-sir-ri-ne 

They cut down their wood, they assembled it. 

14. hug d 'Innini-m giS gu-za-ni-su mu-na -a b~$ um-m u 
He gave it to holy Ishtar for her throne. 

15. giS nad-da-ni~su mu-na-ab-sum-mu 
For her bed he gave it. 

16. ? -de iir-ba gis ?-m-M ba-ab-dim-e 

therein for her he fashions it. 


17 bi-gis-e e-dus-ni-su ba-ab-dim-e 

for the house of her dwelling he fashions it. 

18 al dug-dug-gi TAR ur-ra ? ? mu-sur-e 

19 dug-dug-gi-du ur-ra ni-di na-mu-un-e 

20 UD dumu nu-mu-un ? -a-ge-ne i 

21. gu numun ENZU 'l -mu a-dag IM-MAL-MA h-de 

22 tuk dumu-ni-ir ninda mii-im-ab-tum 

for his son bread he brought. 

23 tuk ses-a-ni-ir a-mu-na-ab-de-e 

for his brother water he poured out. 2 

24 dingir-dingir-e um-rm-te-a-ia 

25 gis gis-gar-ra ka-zal gii gar (?) in-gur-ra 


This text appears to have no connection with the Gilgamish 
epic. The only certain information which I can obtain from 
it is that Gilgamish seized the young of the Zu bird, which is 

1 Infix si has here the force of a dative of disadvantage. 

2 This phase ordinarily refers to the pouring of water for the souls of 
the dead. 
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identical with, the eagle of the Etana myth, 1 and Zu which 
stole the tablets of fate and was conquered by Lugalbanda, 
father of Gilgamish. He then went to the mountains where 
ardat lili or Lilith had had built her house. Here, in the account 
of the destruction of the house of Lilith, the verbs are plural. 
The subject must be Gilgamish and his brother, referred to in 
lines 1 and 23. Is this brother ” really Enkidu here? 
They utterly destroyed the house of Lilith. Gilgamish makes 
a throne and a bed for Ishtar. After line 17 the text is obscure. 
Who is the “ son ” for whom Gilgamish brings bread ? 
Ur-Nungal was the son of Gilgamish in the dynastic list. 2 

Line 23 refers to his brother as though he were dead, but 
no reference to his death occurs in the text. Without more 
material on these myths it is impossible to place this text 
and the similar texts, Crozer 39 and Radau 12, in their proper 
connection. 

BE. XXI, 31 

Duplicate of Kish tablet II, 4-III, 10 


1. dumu eri-ki-za mu-un-[de ] 

The “sons of thy city 55 cried 

(Kish, ii, 4.) 

2. uru gur-sag-gd-ka nam-ma [ BU-ne] 

A hurricane of the mountains ..... (Kish, ii, 5.) 

3. ama vg-ga-na-ds na-ra 

To the mother, his bearer, (Kish, ii, 6.) 


4. gis-tug gistug zi(d) ama-na ba-[e-sig] 

True understanding, Oh heavenly mother, thou hast 
given (Kish, ii, 7.) 

5. inim nam-ur-sag-ga tug-gim 3 im 

A word of heroic power like a garment . . . (Kish, ii, 8.) 

6. es ib-ni . . . mu-un-gur-gur gab 4 

1 See The Legend of Etana , 23, 13. 

2 OECT. ii, 12, 21. 

3 Of. SBP. 280, 12 ; Zimmern, KL. 78, Rev. 12. 

4 Text does not correspond to Kish, ii, 9. 
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7. gud-gim uru-gal-la 1 ba-e-du 

Like a bull in the “ vast city ” thou hast born (him). 
(Kish, ii, 10.) 

8. git sag-be-in-gar 2 inim-ba-an-da-sig 3 

He bowed to the earth (?) ; he made entreaty. 

9. zi-ba 4 ugu-mu dt Nin-sun(a)-1ca 

“ 0 bestower of the breath of life, Ninsun (Kish, ii, 12.) 

10. a-a-mu hug dt Lugal-ban-da, 

0 my father, Lugalbanda, the holy, (Kish, ii, 12.) 

11. dug-ga ama (?) ugu-mu d 'Nin-sun(a)-ka-kam 5 

By (?) the goodness (?) of the mother (?) my bearer 
Ninsun (Kish, ii, 13.) 

12. u-hi (?) NE ma dim-e 6 

13. en-na galu-bi lili 7 . . . . . ... . . 8 

As long as this man exterminates men . . . (Kish, ii, 16.) 

14 

15 . gir hur su mu uru-su ba-ra-gub-bi 

1 Kish, ii, 10, has higdlla. Both words mean “ under- world ”, but it is 
certain that they designate the “house of the dark chamber”, a room 
in the temple, i.e. gigpar (giparu) corresponding to KL. 196, i, 6 ~f 9. 

2 gar not sur after Kish, ii, 11. For var. inim-gar “ to plead ”, v. Chiera, 
Crozer 36, 44, da-eri-su inim-inim-gar “ forever plead ”. For gu> Kish, ii, 11, 
has an adverb, gu( ? )-ki-dm = §aplis. 

3 Var. inim-pa-an-da-sig ; for inim-stg (sum) = emehu, JutSmeku , to 
implore, cf. inim-sig-sig-ta = ina temek, Th. Dangin, Rituels, 71, 11, and 

the verb in AJSL. 39, 176, 16. My copy sag -sig “ to hasten ”, is 

probably incorrect. 

4 Sic ! where Var. has ama. The only known meaning of zi-ba is napista 
hdsu “ to bestow life ”, zi-ba nam-ti-la-ge = ka'iiat 7iapisti balati, title of 
Gula, OECT. vi, 57, 15 ; see the name of Gula’s temple at Barsippa, e-zi- 
ba-ti-la, bit TcaHsat napiMi balati, VAB. iv, 303 ; CT. 37, 15, 68. 

5 The construct inflection Nin-suna-ka proves that Ninsun means 
“ Queen of battle ” ; double construct lea-ham. See on ha-ha, Sum. Gram . 
§ 139 and ha-ham , OECT. i, 46, 26. The construct before Nin must be 
dug-ga. 

6 Line 12 takes the place of Kish, ii, 14-15. 

7 Written Br. 6408 without final lu. 

s I can make no reading from my copy, ga-dm a-ba-ds ! Kish, ii, 16, 
eje-im-ma-ab-za-am. A reading ZA (zag-ga) — sabdru “ to seize ” is possible, 
VAT. 10172, i, 18 = YOS. i, 53, 15 = CT. 35, 1, 2. Also ZA(sa-a) = 
ka-ka-si-ga, VAT. 10171, i, 17, where ZA with value sd follows A + HA 
(za-ag) = haldhu ; ef, Bab. vii, 87. 
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My foot which in the city may I not 

set. (Kish, ii, 17.) 

16. arad zi nam-til tu-tu ” (Kish, 

ii, 18.) 

1 7 . lugal-ci-ni-ir gu-mu-ne-ib-[gi] 

To his king he called ; (Kish, ii, 20.) 

18. lugal-mu za-e galu-bi igi-nu-mu-ni-du-e 

19. sag-nu-mu-ni-ib-dib-bi 

<£ My king thou art. This man thou hast not seen. 

He has not enraged (thy) heart. 

20. md-e galu-bi igi-mu-ni-du~a-ni (?) 

But as for me, this man whom I have seen, 

21. sag-mu-ni-ib-dib-bi 

has enraged (my) heart (Kish, ii, 22.) 

22. ur-sag gug-gug-du 1 gu usumgcil-la 

He is a hero that slaughters, a voice of the monster 
usumgal. (Kish, ii, 23.) 

23. igi-ni igi Ug-gd-kam (Kish, ii, 24.) 

24. gis-gab-a-ni a-ge-a du-du-dam (Kish, ii, 25.) 

25. sag-ki-ni 9iS gi-bil ka-a 

26. gain nu-mu-un-gi-gi 

His front is flame, the mouth of Man 

cannot turn him back. 

27. lugal-mu za-e kur-su u . 

My king thou art. To the mountain ride 

(Kish, ii, 28.) 

28. ama-zu ururin-ni 2 ti-zu ga-na-ab-dug 

29. dug-dug ge-be-de 

To thy mother, that in her secret- chamber understands 
to give life, I will speak, I will cry. 

1 Var. Kish, ii, 23, de. 

2 On ururim, ururin, underworld, see OECT. vii, p. 53, No. 380. After 
analogy of higal and urugalla, this word also means “ dark chamber ”, a room 
in a temple corresponding to Arallu. So in SBH. 64, 7 — SBP. 144, 15, 
umrim-ma-mu “ my dark chamber ”, 


30. 

31. 
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egir-ra ba-bad-zu 1 ga-na-ab-dug 
er-gig md-mal 

And then I will tell of thy defeat ; bitterly will I weep. 
(Kish, iii, 2.) 

32. galu-ra En-ki-du(g) GALU + MIN' nu BE-e 

For man Enkidu (Kish, iii, 3.) 

33. md-da-la Tcur su-su 

A club that annihilates the foe, 

34. tuJcul Es-tab-ba galu-lcur kud-de 

35. ne-da-tis 2 galu-kur 3 su-su 

A weapon that mangles the foe, 

A unique man, that crushes the enemy, (Kish, iii, 5-6} 

36. e-gi-sig-ga (Kish, iii, 7.) 

37. za-e-ge 4 tag-ba 5 -ab 

Be thou my helper ........ 

38. a-na-me [galu-ba an-ndm ] 

this man, what is he ? (Kish, iii, 9.) 

39. ba-zu a-ba ba-zu a-ba 

Thy equal, who is there ? Thy equal who ? (Kish, 
iii, 10.) 

1 Var. KA (zii) ; used for “ thy ”, KAR. 73, Rev. 23 ; SBP. 252, 5, gu-ztl 

mu-un-si-si-es = ana sisiti-ha uskamam-ma ; RA. 17, 120, Rev. 6, 

uzu-ni-zu = ramani-ka. 

2 Copy corrected from Kish, iii, 6. 

3 kur , Var. Kish, iii, 6, kur. 

4 So my copy, but Var. gi£-e, clearly a better text. 

5 So read. 


[■FOR ADDENDUM SEE FOLLOWING PAGE.] 
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Addendum 

Zimmern, Sumerische Kultlieder, 196, has also been edited 
by P. Maurus Witzel, OLZ. 1931, pp. 402-10. He has read 
gu-an-na and gu 'passim, not ga-an-na and ga for gasan, and 
consequently assigns this tablet to that part of the Epic 
which corresponds to Tab. VI of the Assyrian edition. I 
cannot accept his interpretation of this tablet : to avoid 
overloading my edition with obviously unnecessary and 
lengthy notes I must content myself by referring the reader 
to Witzel’s edition. He was the first to discover that PBS. 
27 is a duplicate of Zimmern ’s tablet. 


Kalawan Copper-plate Inscription of the 
Year 134 


By STEJST KONOW 

QXR JOHN* MARSHALL’S excavations have again brought 
important results. A new Kharosthi inscription has been, 
found, which throws new light on the difficult question of the 
eras used in a series of Indian Kharosthi inscriptions belonging 
to the Pahlava and Kusana periods. In May last Sir John 
was good enough to let me have excellent photographs of the 
new epigraph, for the purpose of editing it in the EpigmpMa 
Indica. In consideration of its great importance, he has, 
moreover, kindly allowed me to publish a preliminary account 
in this Journal. 

The find-place is Kalawan, a site about 3 miles south-east 
of Sirkap, in Taxila, on one of the many flat-topped eminences 
jutting out on the north side of the Margalla hills, the southern 
and western part of the girdle of hills which encircle the valley 
where the remains of ancient Taxila have been traced. 

The site contains remnants of a monastery, comprising 
a chapel, which was originally roofed over like the apsidal 
chapels at the Dharmarajika stupa and in Sirkap. 

The chapel contained good specimens of Gandhara sculpture, 
belonging to an eight-sided stupa, which stood in the eight- 
sided apse of the chapel. 

Under the foundation of the stupa was found a copper 
plate, bearing a Kharosthi inscription in five lines, which 
Sir John has succeeded with his usual skill in cleaning, so 
that every one of the aksaras has become prefectly clear, all 
the punctured dots of which the letters consist being distinctly 
visible in the excellent photographs. The reading is, therefore, 
absolutely certain. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. 
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Text 

(L 1) Samvatsaraye 1 100 20 10 4 ajasa sravanasa masasa 
divase trevise 20 1 1 1 imena ksunena Camdrabhi uasia 
(2) Dhrammasa grabavatisa dhita Bhadravalasa bhaya 
Chadasilae sarira praistaveti gahathu- (3) bami sadha bhraduna 
N amdivadhanena graha vatina sadha putrebi Samena Saitena 
ca dhituna ca (4) Dbramae sadba snusaehi Rajae Idrae ya 
sadba Jivanamdina &amaputrena ayariena ya sarvasti- 
(5) vaana parigrabe rathanikamo puyaita sarvasvatvana 1 
puyae nivanasa pratiae botu. 

Translation 

In tbe year 134 of Azes, on tbe twenty-tbird — 23 — day of 
tbe month Sravana, at this term Candrabbi, the female 
worshipper (upasika), daughter of Dharma, tbe householder 
( grhapati ), wife of Bbadrapala, establishes relics in Chadasila, 
in tbe bouse-stupa 3 together with her brother Nandivardhana, 
tbe householder, together with her sons $ama and Sacitta 
and her daughter Dharma, together with her daughters-in- 
law Raja and Indra, together with Jivanandin, the son of 
Sama, and her teacher, in acceptance of the Sarvastivadas, 
having venerated the country-town, for the veneration of all 
beings ; may it be for the obtainment of Nirvana. 

I shall not, in this place, discuss the shape of the letters or 
the phonetical and grammatical features presented by the 
inscription. That will be done in the Epigraphia Indica, 
where I shall also consider the possibility that ayariena, L 4, 
may be miswritten for ayariana. I shall restrict my remarks 
to such details which are of importance for the wider questions 
about chronology and history. 

To judge from the palaeography of the record, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that it is about contemporary with 
the Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 136, found and 
published by Sir John Marshall. 2 There is also one significant 

/ Read -satvazta- 
2 JR AS., 1914, pp. 973 ff. 
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feature which is common to the two records, and to them 
alone : the word ajasa before sravanasa in 1. 1 is clearly 
identical with the much-discussed ayasa preceding asadasa 
in the silver scroll. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the various attempts at 
explaining the word. I shall restrict myself to the two inter- 
pretations proposed by Sir John Marshall and myself. 

Sir John translated the word ayasa “ of Azes ", and took it 
to characterize the era used in the record as founded by Azes. 
te The absence of any titles attached to the name of Azes is 
exceptional, but will hardly occasion surprise when it is 
borne in mind that his era had been in use for more than 
a century, and that his dynasty had been supplanted by that 
of the Kushans." Professor Eapson 1 endorsed this view, and 
added that “ Azes could scarcely have been furnished with 
his wonted title, ‘ Great King of Kings/ in this inscription, 
without prejudice to the house then actually ruling 

The late Dr. Fleet 2 disagreed and said : “ From the vast 
mass of inscriptional material which is now available I cannot 
quote a single record in which the name of a real king, 3 whether 
living or dead at the time of the record — or even of any 
official — is mentioned in such a connection without some title 
or another. And for this reason, if for no other, I am of opinion 
that the word ayasa does not give a proper name/' And in 
the same paper 4 he objects against Sir John's explanation, 
that if the translation “of Azes" were possible, it would 
“ on the analogy of every known early Indian record 55 place 
Azes in the year 136 of some era not founded by him. 

Dr. Fleet’s objections have seemed to me to be decisive, 
and in my edition of the silver scroll inscription in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum I therefore proposed to 

1 The Cambridge History of England- > i, p. 582. 

2 JRAS., 1914, p. 997. : . _ . 

3 mean, of course, excluding the fictitious Vikrarnaditya and 

Salivahana,” 
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explain ayasa as corresponding to Sanskrit ddyasya , though. 
I was aware of the phonetical difficulty connected with this 
identification. I proposed to interpret the term as indicating 
that there was, in that particular year, a second intercalated 
Asadha, and since this would be the only indication in the 
older series of Kharosthi records which might furnish a clue 
to an astronomical calculation of the epoch of the era, I asked 
Dr. van Wijk to investigate the matter. And I made his 
calculations the starting point of the chronological system 
proposed as a working hypothesis in the Corpus . 

The importance of the new Kharosthi record is accordingly 
evident. If it shows that my explanation of the word ayasa 
was wrong, my dating of all the Kharosthi inscriptions of the 
old series falls to pieces, and we shall probably have to return 
to the old explanation that they are dated in an era which to 
all practical purposes is identical with the Yikrama era, and 
then we must, besides, assume another, older reckoning, 
which is used in the Patika copper plate, and, I may add, 
in some other old records. 

My first impression when I received the photographs from 
Sir John was that I had made a mistake, and that impress i oil. 
has since been so much strengthened that I now feel convinced 
that my old explanation is untenable. 

In the first place it seems hardly likely that Sanskrit 
adya can appear both as aya and as aja in two records, which 
are almost contemporary, even if we assume the existence of 
the doublets adiya and adya. 

Further, if aya asada means “the first Asadha”, aja 
sravana must mean “ the first Sravana ”, and we should have 
to assume an intercalated Sravana in the year 134 and an 
intercalated Asadha two years later, in 136. Now Dr. van 
Wijk has been good enough to inform me that this is impossible 
unless one of the years was reckoned as current, the other as 
elapsed. And I do not think that anybody would be prepared 
to maintain that such was the case. 

If we now return to Sir John's explanation it might be 
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objected that the only Indian form of the name Azes which is 
hitherto known to us is Aya, and that there is some difficulty 
in assuming a doublet Ajci. But this objection hardly carries 
any weight. 

Aya is certainly an attempt to render Aza, there being no 
proper Kharosthi sign for the voiced z. In the introduction to 
my edition of Indian Kharosthi inscriptions I have shown 
that z is rendered in various ways, as y } as j, as jh s as s , as sy, 
and perhaps as sr. 1 

The two forms aya and aja are, accordingly, parallel to 
the doublets Jcuyula and kujula , and from the viewpoint of 
phonology Sir John's explanation is unobjectionable. 

If it is accepted, as I believe it must be, the addition 
ayasa , ajasa need not, however, be taken to characterize 
the era as founded by Azes. If such w T ere the case, we might be 
inclined to raise the question why the word is never met with 
in older records, found further west than Taxila, and evidently 
dated in the same era. A priori there is a certain presumption 
in favour of the assumption that the addition was not felt 
to be necessary there, because there was no other era in 
currency, but that it was deemed advisable to add such 
a designation in Taxila, because there people were accustomed 
to use a different reckoning. And now after it has proved 
impossible to refer the Patika date to the same era as the bulk 
of old Kharosthi records, we must necessarily assume an 
earlier reckoning which was known and used in Taxila. 

Now there is another Taxila record which seems to help us 
to characterize that older era. In the Sirkap silver vase 

1 Corpus, pp. cviii f. The word jauva mentioned as a doublet of yavuga 
should be cancelled. As proposed by Professor Thomas, Gottingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen , 1931, p. 6, the final clause of the Patika inscription 
must be read as mdhadcmapati Patika saga umjhae[na*] MaM^imitre^a 
ya ima[mi] samgharame namkamika , the great gift-lord Patika together 
with the upddhydya Rohinimitra, who is overseer of works in this Samgha- 
rama. Professor Thomas explains saga as sadya , and translates “ at present 
upddhydya ”, but it seems more probable that saga is Vedic sacd, which 
Professor Rapson has traced in the Kharosthi documents from Turkestan, 
Cf. his remark in the Index Verborum , s.v. saca. 
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inscription of the time of Jihonika-Zeionises the year, 
191, is preceded by a distinct ha, and before this ha 
Professor Thomas 1 thinks that he can see traces of a sa. 
Mr. Hargreaves has kindly informed me that a careful 
examination of the original has not led to the detection of 
these traces, but they are clearly visible in a cast which I owe 
to his courtesy, and it is not the first time that mechanical 
reproductions reveal things that are not visible to our eye. 
Since the Jihonika inscription has been found at Sirkap, it is 
presumably older than the Kusana conquest. 

Jihonika was probably a Pahlava and not a Saka, if we 
can judge from the name of his father Manigula, where gula 
seems to be old * varda, cf. the Persian name Artavardiya, 
for v does not seem to become g in Saka. But the era used in 
the silver vase inscription seems to be characterized as a 
Saka reckoning, and to point to the existence of an old Saka 
era in Taxila. And it is possible that the same era is 
mentioned in the Shahdaur inscription of Damijada. 2 

In such circumstances it is understandable that it was felt 
to be convenient to make an addition where another era was 
used, in order to distinguish it from the older one, and the 
word Ayasa was chosen, because this new reckoning was used 
by Azes and his successors, and the name Azes was familiar 
from the numerous Azes coins in common use. The addition 
need not imply a reference to a definite person, King Azes. 
It is perhaps more probable that it was used much in the 
same way as Saha in the Jihonika record, or as we might 
say ££ Julian JJ or ££ Gregorian 

The oldest instance of the use of the new era would seem 
to be the Amohini tablet of the year 72, and if we bear in mind 
the facts that we have an Indian tradition to the effect that 
the so-called Vikrama era was an Indian institution, being 
founded by Vikramaditya, and that there is no instance of the 
mention of Macedonian months in the Kharosthx inscriptions 

1 l.c., p. 4, see Plate XVIfZ of the Corpus. 

2 Corpus, No. ix. 
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which, seem to belong to the Parthian epoch, the most probable 
theory seems to me to be that the era was of Indian origin, 
and not founded by Azes. 

The older era evidently came to Taxila in connection with 
the Saka conquest. I think that Professor Rapson has made 
it as certain as certain can be that the Saka invasion started 
from Seistan to Sindh, and thence extended southwards, 
finally reaching XJjjayini, and northwards, through Western 
Pan jab up to Taxila. It is apparently possible to follow the 
Saka progress in the inscriptions from Maira, Taxila, and 
probably also from Shahdaur and Mansehra. On the other 
hand, we have no certain trace of it to the west of the Indus. 

I have not been able to find any valid reason for rejecting 
the Indian tradition according to which the Saka advance 
received a severe check in Ujjayini, through an Indian king, 
who became known by his biruda Vikramaditya, and who 
founded the first national Indian era. Prom the Indian view- 
point such an event must have seemed to be of the utmost 
importance, and it is very likely that the new era gradually 
spread over large parts of Northern India, to Mathura, 
where there are no traces of an older era, and even westwards 
to the Saka stronghold in Taxila and farther. 

In the north-west we soon find another foreign dynasty, 
that of the Pahlavas, and I am unable to accept the current 
theory that the Pahlavas and Sakas were so closely associated 
that they cannot be distinguished. We know that they had 
been constantly at war in former times, that the Sakas had 
been hardly pressed by Mithradates I, but reasserted 
themselves under his successors, till they were reduced by 
Mithradates II. And we seem to know that the Kusha^as, 
who later on conquered and replaced the Parthians in North- 
Western India, either were Sakas or at least acted as the 
successors of the Sakas. 

It seems to me that there was always an antagonism between 
the two peoples. And if such was the case, it would be 
intelligible that the Pahlavas used a neutral Indian era in 
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preference to that of the Sakas, the more so because the former 
seems to have been more widely distributed. But the Jihonika 
inscription seems to show that the old Saka era was 
occasionally still used, side by side with the new one, and we 
shall have to ask ourselves whether there are other inscriptions 
which must be referred to it. And here we have almost no 
indications to guide us. 

The Maira well inscription seems to be dated in the year 
58 and may contain the name Moasa} In that case it must be 
referred to the Saka era, and it would show that Moga had 
been ruling for at least twenty years at the time when the 
Patika plate was engraved. The Mansehra inscription 1 2 is 
apparently dated in the year 68, and mentions a certain 
Lia, who may have something to do with the Ksatrapa Liaka 
of the Patika inscription. Further, the Shahdaur inscription 
of Damijada 3 is perhaps referred to a Saka era. 

These records, and perhaps also the Fatehjang epigraph, 
would therefore probably belong to the old series, and it is 
a plausible surmise that the same is the case with the Loriyan 
Tangai, Jamalgarhi, Hashtnagar, and Skarah Dheri 
inscriptions of the years 318, 359, 384, and 399 respectively. 

The question about the starting point of the old Saka era 
has often been discussed, and various dates have been 
suggested. Sir John Marshall 4 once thought of 95 b.c., but 
is now inclined to go back to an earlier date ; Mr. Banerji 5 
suggested 100 b.c. ; Mr. Jayaswal 6 123 b.c. ; and 
Professor Rapson 7 150 b.c., all approximately, and other 
possibilities have also been mentioned. The fact is that we 
can only base our conclusions on general considerations, which 
can be viewed in different ways. 

1 Cf. Corpus, No. viii. 

2 Corpus, No. xi. 

3 Corpus, No. ix. 

4 JRAS 1914, p. 986. 

5 Ind. Ant ., xxxvii, 1908, p. 67. 

6 JBORS., xvi, p. 240. 

7 The Cambridge History of India , i, p. 570. 
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What we must do is to start from dates which can he 
derived from records dated in the later era, and from the 
results of numismatic or archaeological research, and then try 
to find out whether some of the persons and events connected 
with the older reckoning can be brought into relation with the 
facts thus ascertained. And it is perhaps possible to arrive 
at some approximative results in this way. 

If the dates of the Amohini tablet of the year 72, the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription of the year 103, the Panjtar record 
of 122, the Kalawan plate of 134, and the Taxila scroll of 
136 are referred to elapsed Karttikadi Vikrama years, they 
roughly correspond to a.d. 14, 46, 65, 77, and 79 respectively. 
We should accordingly have to infer that Gondophernes 
■was on the throne in a.d. 46, having perhaps come to power 
in a.d. 20. In a.d. 65 the Kusanas had reached Panjtar and 
probably also Taksasila, and in 79, and presumably already 
in a.d. 77, the Kusanas had already been established in the 
previous Pahlava realm for some time. It seems to follow 
that the latest date for the sack of Sirkap was in a.d. 65. 
It can hardly have taken place much earlier, because 
Gondophernes seems to have had successors. 

The silver vase with an inscription of the [Sa]ka year 191, 
during the reign of Jihonika, was found in Sirkap, and con- 
sequently belongs to the pre-Kusana period. It is much worn, 
and may have been about twenty-five years old when it was 
buried, at the sack of Sirkap. If such w v ere the case, the 
approximate epoch of the Saka era w r ould be 191-40 = about 
150 b.c. This is, of course, nothing more than a mere estimate, 
but it seems to be supported by another line of argument. 

The Amohini tablet seems to show that Sodasa was 
a Mahaksatrapa in a.d. 14. He was a Ksatrapa when the 
Mathura Lion Capital was set up. At that time his father 
Rajula was Mahaksatrapa, and the same was the case with 
Patika, who, in his turn, was not even a Ksatrapa in the 
Saka year 78. W T e cannot, of course, say how long time would 
be likely to pass between Sodasa J s rule as Ksatrapa and his 
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promotion to the rank of Mahaksatrapa, or how long it 
would take for Patika, who was apparently a young man in 
the Saka year 78, to become Mahaksatrapa. A few years 
might be sufficient. But if we suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that Sodasa was 65 years old in a.d. 14 and 25 at 
the time of the setting up of the Lion Capital, that event 
would approximately belong to 25 b.c. If the Mahaksatrapa 
Patika were about 65 years old at that time, and about 
20 at the date of the Taxila copper plate, the latter would 
roughly belong to 70 b.c., and its epoch would be 
o. 79 + 78 = 148 b.c. 

If we assume an epoch of the old Saka era about 150 b.c., 
we should like to find out how it was established, and here 
again we are reduced to mere guesses. 

It is evident that the idea of an era came to the Sakas from 
outside, through their dealings with peoples who were 
accustomed to the use of eras. They may have taken it over 
from the Greeks, whom they replaced in Baktria, or from the 
Parthians, against whom they were continuously at war 
from shortly before the middle of the second century b.c. 
Now, since the epoch of the era can hardly be much earlier 
than 150 b.c., the latter alternative seems to be the most 
likely one. 

We learn from Chinese sources 1 that the Sakas were driven 
out from their old strongholds by the Yue-chi in or about 
165 b.c. We are further told how the Great Yue-chi went 
towards the west and made themselves masters of Ta-hia, 
while the Sai-wang went southwards and made themselves 
masters of Ki-pin, and we get the impression that these two 
events happened at the same time. The Yue-chi conquest of 
Ta-hia is said to have coincided with the death of Shan-yii 
(174-160 b.c.), and 160 b.c. therefore seems to have been 
the time when the Sakas occupied Ki-pin. 

Here they soon came into contact with the Parthians. 
According to Justin, Mithradates I (c. 171-138) enlarged 

1 See the references Corpus Inscriptionum Indicar um, ir, i, pp. liii ff. 
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the boundaries of the Parthian empire until it reached from 
the Hindukush to the Euphrates, and according to Orosius 
he conquered all the peoples between the Hydaspes (i.e. the 
Medus Hydaspes) and the Indus. 1 Strabo distinctly tells us 
that the Parthians brought force to bear on the Skythians, 
and if the Saka era was founded about 150 b.c., that must 
have happened during these fights with the Parthians. 

Under Mithradates’ successors Phraates II (138-128) and 
Artabanus I (128-123) the Sakas repeatedly defeated the 
Parthians, and probably consolidated their power, especially 
in Seistan. But Mithradates II (123-88) was more successful, 
and established Parthian suzerainty over the Sakas. 

The Saka invasion of the Indus country seems to have been 
the result of the pressure of the Parthian power, and not of 
the decline of Parthian strength after the demise of 
Mithradates II. 2 In the Saka year 58, i.e. perhaps about 
92 b.c., we seem to find Moga in the Panjab, and shortly 
afterwards a Saka ruler appears at Shahdaur, and in the 
year 68, i.e. about 82 b.c., a chief Lia seems to be 
mentioned in the Mansehra inscription, who may, or may not, 
be identical with the Ksatrapa Liaka of the Patika plate of 
Saka 78, i.e. perhaps about 72 b.c. 

Even if Moga was the first Saka ruler who entered India, 
which is by no means certain, the Saka invasion must 
accordingly have begun during the reign of Mithradates II. 
At the time of the Patika plate, Moga must, moreover, have 
been reigning for at least twenty years, if his name was 
actually found in the Maira well inscription of the year 58. 

In such circumstances it is perhaps not probable that the 
accession of Azes should have taken place so late as 58 b.c., 
another indication that he cannot have been the founder of 
the etf Yikrama ” era. 

Professor Thomas 3 has shown that it was the Parthians 

1 Cf. Rapson, The Cambridge History of India , i, pp. 45S and 568. 

2 Otherwise Rapson, l.c., p. 568. 

3 JRAS., 1906, pp. 193 f., cf. Rapson, i.e., p. 561. 
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wlio made an end to the Greek dominion in Ariana, and the 
Azes dynasty played an active role in that development. 
It remained in power till it was overthrown by the Kusanas, 
to whose time the new Kalawan copperplate as well as the 
Taxila silver scroll belong. 

There has been considerable dissension about the identity 
of the Kusana ruler mentioned in the latter record, though 
Professor Rapson 1 declares that he is almost certainly to 
be identified with Wima Kadphises. The question is not 
merely academic. If Wima Kadphises was ruling at the time 
of the silver scroll, i.e. probably in a.d. 79, it might be possible 
to ascribe the foundation of the historical Saka era to his 
successor Kaniska, but not so if the Kusana sovereign of the 
scroll was Kujula Kadphises. And there seem to be rather 
strong reasons in favour of the latter alternative. 

The most important ones have been summarized by Sir John 
Marshall 2 : The monogram on the scroll is no doubt 
characteristic of coins of Wima Kadphises, but it is also found 
on coins of his predecessor. The title maharaja rdjdtirdja is 
used by both Kadphises kings. Kujula Kadphises’ coins are 
found in Taxila in larger numbers than those of any other 
kings except Azes I and Azes II. “ It would be natural for 
the first emperor of the dynasty to be styled £ the Kushan 
Emperor’ without any further appellation, while it would 
be equally natural for his successors to be distinguished from 
him by the addition of their individual names.” And “the 
stratification of coins at Taxila shows that Kujula-Kadphises 
succeeded the Pahlava kings there, and consequently he 
can hardly have conquered the country before circa a.d. 50 ; 
and, inasmuch as his coins betoken a fairly long reign, there, 
and he is known from other sources to have lived to a great 
age, he may well have been ruling in the 122nd and 136th 
years of the era of Azes, i.e. approximately in a.d. 65 and 79 

1 l.c., p. 582. 

2 JRAS ., 1914, pp. 977 f. 
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It seems to me as if this view is the only one which can be 
brought into accordance with the information that can be 
derived from Chinese sources. 

The account of the events which led to the Kusana empire 
are narrated in the Hou Han-shu, written by Fan Ye (died 
a.d. 445), and has been translated by M. Chavannes 1 and 
others. Fan Ye states that “ the notes which Pan Ku has 
written on the configuration and the manner of the various 
(Western) countries, are detailed in the book of the older 
(Han) ; now I have chosen what in the events of the period 
Kien-wu (a.d. 25-55) or later was different from what has 
already been said formerly, and I have compared the chapters 
on the Western countries on that ; all the facts have been 
related by Pan Yung at the end of the reign of the emperor 
Ngan (a.d. 107-25) ” 

It seems to me that we must necessarily draw the 
conclusions, which have been drawn by leading sinologists, 
that Kujfila Kadphises did not start on his career of conquest 
before a.d. 25, and that the whole development, including 
Wima Kadphises 5 achievements, had been completed in 
a.d. 125. 

We are told about Khu-tsiu-khu, i.e. Kujula Kadphises, 
that he was originally the hi-hou ( yavuga ) of Kuei-shuang, 
that he attacked four other M-hous , and styled himself king, 
the name of his kingdom being Kuei-shuang. 

The titles occurring on the silver scroll, mahamjasa 
rajatirajara devaputrasa Khusanasa , and on some Sirkap 
coins maharajasa rajatirajasa Khusanasa yavugasa look like 
illustrations of the narrative of the Hou Han-shu. 

We further hear about K‘iu-tsiu-k e io that he invaded 
An-si and seized the territory of Kao-fu, that he triumphed 
over P £ u-ta and Ki-pin and entirely possessed those kingdoms, 
and that he died more than eighty years old. 

An-si is, as has long been recognized, the Chinese rendering 
of an old av-sak , and can be translated “ Parthian 5? . Since the 
1 Toung Pao, n, viii, pp. 149 ff. 
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immediate result of the invasion of An-si was that K £ iu-tsiu- 
k £ io seized the territory of Kao-fu, An-si can only signify 
the Parthians who had made an end to the Greek power in 
Ariana. The coins on which Kujula Kadphises 5 name is 
coupled with that of Hermaeus have usually been considered 
to prove that Kujula Kadphises was for some time associated 
with the last Greek ruler of Kabul. Sir John Marshall has, 
however, pointed out to me that such an inference is by no 
means warranted. It is quite possible that Hermaeus coins 
were struck after he had been replaced by the Parthians, 
and in that case the joint coins would only show that Kujula 
Kadphises during or before his forward move against the 
Parthians sought and found the support of the adherents of 
the old Greek rulers. 

After having made himself master of the Kabul country, 
K £ iu-tsiu~k £ io extended his territory eastwards to P'u-ta 
(old pronunciation P‘uk-d‘dt or Biik-d'dt), which has not been 
identified, and Ki-pin, which cannot in this connection mean 
Kashmir, but probably the Gandhara country. 

It seems to me that it is necessary to draw the inference 
that the Kusana ruler mentioned in the Pan j tar and silver 
scroll inscriptions of a.d. 65 and 79 respectively, must be 
identified with Kujula Kadphises. 

The reduction of An-si and Ki-pin cannot have been 
completed at the date of the Takht-i-Bahl inscription, i.e. 
in a.d. 45, and probably not for some time after that date, 
for Gondophernes had successors who preceded the Kusana 
conquest. And in spite of Professor Rapson’s remarks in 
this Journal, 1930, p. 189, I think that Kujula Kadphises 
is mentioned as a prince, erjhuna, on the Takht-i-Bahi stone. 
When I examined the original in Lahore I could not detect 
any traces of lettering after Boyanasa, 1. 4, or between Kapa 
and sa in 1. 5, no more than between Gudu and vharasa in 1. 1, 
where all reproductions show such traces. Even if my inter- 
pretation of the words erjhuna Kapasa is wrong, we must 
not forget that the Hou Han-shu seems to describe Kujula 
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Kadphises’ conquests as effected during a comparatively short 
period, and if his eightieth year falls earlier than a.d. 65, 
he must have been an old man when he began his vigorous 
career. 

Moreover, we must not forget that Wima Kadphises is 
never designated as a Kusana on the coins which bear his 
name, and that the Hou Han-shu attributes to him the 
re-conquest of Then-chu or Shen-tu, which cannot well mean 
the country about Taxila. 

Wima Kadphises seems to have had a long reign, and was 
perhaps succeeded by other Kusana rulers, older than 
Kaniska. One of them may have been the Vamataksama 
of the Mathura inscription published by Professor Vogel 1 
and Mr. Jayaswal. 2 3 

We may, however, abstract from those possible successors. 
But if Wima Kadphises were the ruler mentioned in the silver 
scroll, he was on the throne in a.d. 79, or, if we reckon with 
current years, in a.d. 78. And if the Saka era was founded by 
Kaniska, he must have succeeded him in that very year, and 
we should not understand why he founded a new era. More- 
over, Kaniska would be the Yiie-chi whose forces were 
defeated by Pan-ch'ao towards a.d. 90, whereafter “ the 
king of the Yiie-chi did not fail to send every year the tribute 
imposed upon him ”. I agree with Professor Sylvain Levi, 8 
that “ it was not Kaniska, at the apogee of his reign and power, 
who consented to such a humiliation 

It seems to me that the attribution of the historical Saka 
era to Kaniska leads to impossible results. It has no traditional 
account in its favour, and as emphasized by the late 
Dr. Fleet, 4 the era is emphatically marked as a southern 
reckoning. The only Indian tradition about its origin is that 
it is a $a&a-kala, and was founded by a ruler who re-established 

1 Annual Report Arch. Sun., 1911—12, pp- 120 ff. 

3 JBORS., vi, pp. 12 ff. 

3 3 A., ix, i, 1897, p. 26; of. Boyer, 3 A., ix, xv, 1900, p. 549. 

* JRAS., 1913, p. 9S7. 
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Saha power in 'Ujjayini. And, as I have stated elsewhere, 1 
this account of a re-conquest strikingly reminds us of the 
unexplained remark in the Hou Han-shu that Yen-kao-chen 
again conquered Then-chu. I can hardly think that this 
coincidence can be explained otherwise than through the 
assumption that we have to do with two layers of one and 
the same genuine tradition. We know nothing about any 
connection between Kaniska and Ujjayini, but we know 
that Wima Kadphises reconquered Sindh, which had been 
the starting point of the old Saka conquest of Ujjayini. 
And if the Kusana ruler of the silver scroll is Kujula Kadphises, 
Wima Kadphises’ reconquest was apparently effected while 
his octogenarian father was still alive. 

The era founded by him was calculated to commemorate 
the Saka reconquest of Malava, where it was subsequently 
used by the Saka rulers. But it was not introduced in the 
northern provinces, where the Kusanas had already been in 
power for some time, and where the dated records of this 
period are, besides, all private documents. 

It seems to me that the Kalawan inscription, in showing 
that the word ayasa in the silver scroll cannot be used for an 
astronomical calculation of the era, has made it as good as 
certain that we have to do with an epoch practically identical 
with the Vikrama era, and that it will therefore be necessary 
to assume the existence of an older reckoning, which the 
Jihonika silver plate and perhaps the Shahdaur inscription 
show was a Saka reckoning. And it seems likely that 
Professor Rapson was right in proposing approximately 
150 b.c, as its epoch. 

We must, I think, further draw the conclusion that the 
Kaniska era has its epoch in the second century a.d., and if 
the Khalatse inscription of the year 187 belongs to the time 
of Wima Kadphises, as I believe it does, it cannot be earlier 
than about a.d. 139. Professor Liiders has long ago 2 main- 

1 e.g., Corpus, p. Ixvii. 

2 SB AW., 1912, p. 830. 
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tained that one indication points to a date between a.d. 130 
and 168. 

There cannot be any doubt about the importance of the 
new record, and it is to be hoped that this preliminary account 
will induce other scholars to give their comments so that they 
can be utilized for the edition in the Epigraphia . 

There are, besides, other interesting details in the record. 
We learn to know the name of a village or township just 
outside Taxila, Ghadasila , where the last component, sila, 
is evidently the same as in Taksasila. And our vocabulary 
is enriched with the word gahathuba (- grhastupa ), which 
evidently means a stupa in a building which is roofed over. 
Also the instrumental plural fern. snusaeM is of interest, and 
shows that PischeFs remarks in his Prakrit Grammar , 
para. 376, must be modified. But the discussion of such 
features has not the same general interest as the chronological 
questions mentioned in the preceding pages. 

The importance of the new KharosthI inscription for the 
history of Gandhara art is evident. The sculptures found in 
the Kalawan stupa are said to be of good old style, and since 
the copper plate was deposited under the foundations of the 
stupa, it makes it possible to date them approximately. On 
the other hand, the late image inscriptions of the years 318, 
384, and 399 would, if they are dated in the old Saka era, 
show that these sculptures approximately belong to the years 
a.d. 168, 234, and 249, while the Mamane Dheri pedestal 
inscription of the Kaniska year 89 would be only a little 
earlier than the Hashtnagar pedestal. 

113 . 
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Human Remains from Jemdet Nasr, 
Mesopotamia 

By HENRY FIELD, Assistant Curator, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago 

T\URING the past ten winter seasons the Field Museum- 
Oxford University Joint Expedition has been con- 
ducting archaeological excavations on the site of the ancient 
city of Kish, which according to the texts, was “ the first 
city founded after the Flood 

Kish is located between the present beds of the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, and lies 8 miles due east of the ruins 
of Babylon. 

Jemdet Nasr is a low mound 18 miles north-east of Kish, 
where the Expedition has found painted monochrome and 
polychrome pottery (Geometric II of Susa), pictographic 
tablets in linear script, and other important archaeological 
material. These specimens have thrown a flood of light on 
the cultural attainments of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia 
during the fourth millennium before the Christian era. 

Since Jemdet Nasr was destroyed by fire approximately 
6,000 years ago, it was most desirable to discover if possible 
human skeletal remains, so that some knowledge of the 
physical characters of the ancient inhabitants might be 
acquired. In March, 1928, Mr. L. C. Watelin, field director 
of the Expedition, decided to close the excavations at Kish 
for the season, and to employ 120 workmen at Jemdet Nasr 
for a period of two weeks. 

Six human skeletons were discovered during the progress 
of the excavations, but owing to the poor condition of the 
bones, only fragmentary parts of each skeleton could be 
preserved. At Jemdet Nasr the floors of the small rooms were 
reached at an average depth of from 50 centimetres to 
2 metres. The following notes were recorded with each 
specimen : — 
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No. J.N. 1. Fairly complete skeleton found at a depth of 
f metre at the eastern end of the mound. The skull and 
long bones were badly crushed. The grave furniture consisted 
of one unpainted pottery vessel. 

No. J.N. 2. A fragmentary skull found at a depth of 
50 centimetres. The skull was badly crushed and no 
observations were possible. Grave furniture consisted of two 
badly broken painted pots and a number of individual beads. 

No. J.N. 3. A flattened skull found at a depth of f metre 
slightly east of J.N. 1. Grave furniture consisted of a painted 
kettle and two unpainted pottery jars. 

No. J.N. 4. A complete skull found at the western side 
of the Tell at a depth of 1|- metres. The skull was slightly 
crushed, but the following observations were possible before 
removal from the surrounding earth. 

The sutures appeared to have been closed during life, which 
suggests that the individual was of middle age. The inion 
was markedly prominent, but there were no parietal eminences. 
This latter observation is of particular interest, since the 
majority of Kish crania show the development of these bosses 
to a marked degree. The supraorbital ridges were not very 
pronounced, and from the general lack of roughness due to 
muscular attachments, and from the sharpness of the ridges 
in the orbital sockets, I was inclined to believe that this 
individual was a female. The pelvis, however, was lacking 
and the long bones were beyond the power of preservation, 
so that accurate determination of sex was impossible. 

The most important observations were on the length and 
breadth of the skull, which was measured with standard head 
callipers. It was impossible to obtain accurate measurements, 
but the greatest occipital length was approximately 
195-8 millimetres. There was apparently little distortion 
in the actual length of the skull, but lateral pressure had 
undoubtedly caused some slight changes in the original 
width, which I estimated to have been about 
100-15 millimetres. 
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It will readily be seen that the cephalic index based on these 
figures must have been between 60 and 65. This index is 
extremely low even for a hyper-dolicocephalic individual, 
and from personal observation during excavation I am 
confident that this individual belonged to a dolicocephalic 
group. Furthermore, there was no possibility of this having 
been an intrusive burial, since the archaeological objects 
found in the immediate neighbourhood belonged to the early 
period, and there was no evidence of disturbance in the 
superimposed strata. 

No grave furniture was found with this skull, but fragments 
of broken painted and unpainted jars were closely associated 
with these human remains. 

J.N. 5. A fragmentary skull found near J.N. 4 at a depth 
of 1|- metres. There was no grave furniture. 

J.N. 6. A very fragmentary skeleton found in the centre 
of the Tell at a depth of f metre. There was no grave 
furniture. 

Since one skull (J.N. 4) is the only complete specimen yet 
found associated with this particular culture, it is of con- 
siderable importance to be able to assert that it was extremely 
dolicocephalic in form. I suggest tentatively that this 
individual belonged to a Proto-Mediterranean 1 group, who 
migrated eastwards from the North Arabian or Syrian Desert 
when this area, once inhabited by palaeolithic and neolithic 
man 2 became inhospitable owing to climatic changes. 

Umm Jeraz, a newly discovered site near Jemdet Nasr, is 
believed to contain similar archaeological material, and future 
excavations may throw additional light on these interesting 
problems. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

TIME TAKEN BY THE STRIKE OF CEREBRAL r 

In the J ournal for July, 1924, p. 436, 1 stated that the strike 
of a cerebral r lasted not more than one 120th of a second. 
I was speaking of the commoner cerebrals t, d, n, r, especially 
the last, and was taking exception to the use of the words 
“ firmly pressed J? in describing the movement of the tongue 
in making them. It seemed to me that it was a misuse of 
terms to say that there was “ firm pressure J? in an action 
taking so short a time. There is no more pressure in a cerebral 
than in a dental. 

I do not now remember on what I based my estimate of the 
time taken by the strike of a cerebral r, but no doubt the 
grounds for it were adequate. Recently, however, a very 
interesting article in Zeitschrift filr Experimental-Pkonetik , 
Band 1, Heft 1, Okt. 1930, has furnished evidence that the 
statement was well on the safe side. In this article there is an 
analysis of a sentence spoken by Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, -who 
some years ago was a student in the School of Oriental Studies. 
He repeated the words eJc bare raja rahte hat at a rather 
slow conversational rate, taking two seconds to the five words. 
The diagrams accompanying the article enable one to calculate 
the length of each sound. 

There are seven consonants (counting h as a vowel), viz. 
h , 6, f , r, j, r y t, Of these ) b, b } and t take the longest time, 
one-tenth of a second each ; j and the second r take seven- 
hundredths of a second each ; the first r takes six-hundredths 
of a second, while r, the only cerebral in the seven, takes two- 
hundredths of a second. This includes the time taken by the 
on-glide, the strike, and the off-glide. The strike is probably 
shorter than either the on-glide or the off-glide, so we may say 
with confidence that it takes less than one 150th of a second. 
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The statement in JRAS loc. cit., was thus comfortably 
within the mark. 

Putting the matter in mathematical language we may say 
that k, b, t : j, 2nd r : 1st r : r — 10 : 7 : 6 : 2. Particularly 
noteworthy is the proportion t : r '= 5 : 1. The dental t in 
that sentence took five times as long as the cerebral r. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 


114 . 
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Sayast-ne-Sayast. A Pahlavi Text on Religious Customs, 
edited, transliterated, and translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Jehangir C. Tavadia. Alt- und Neu- 
Indische Studien, herausgegeben von Seminar fiir Kultur 
und Geschichte Indiens an der Hamburgischen Univer- 
sitat : No. 3. 11 J x 7f, pp. xi + 174. Hamburg : 
Friederichsen, de Gruber & Co., 1930. 

In this excellent piece of work, Dr. Tavadia has performed 
a great service to Iranian studies, and in particular to that of 
mediaeval Zoroastrian customs. West’s translation of the 
Sdyast ne Sdyast in the Sacred Books of the East, meritorious 
in its time, had been long out of date and suffered, as did all 
West’s translations, from a lack of linguistic control. This 
control has been assured far beyond expectation by the 
discovery since West’s time of Middle Iranian texts of the 
western dialects. The language of the seventh century has 
no longer to be interpreted from the Pahlavi script alone, 
which, although adequate for the period when the language 
was still spoken, proved to be seriously inadequate for a later 
period. In minor points of transcription from the Pahlavi 
script, differences are likely to continue. The choice between 
the historical orthography (e.g. St transcribed as ddt) and the 
attempt to give a phonetic rendering (e.g. St read as dab) 
is not of much importance. The reader can give the words 
the Sasanian pronunciation without difficulty. Dr. Tavadia 
has kept the historical orthography. 

The numerous notes are of great importance and testify 
to the author’s wide reading in this type of Pahlavi literature. 
Some details which awaken doubt may be noted. On p. 58 
zahdk is given the meaning “ the last ”, by what is evidently 
an invalid deduction from a Pahlavi gloss to Av. yazu-. The 
word is more probably the same as the common zhyad 
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(cf. Ryberg, Glossary , s.v., zahydS ), which assumes various 
forms : zha, Y. 19, 15, beside zhak for Av. bazu- ; zhya , Dd. 36, 
100, with variant zhyak ; DkM. 755 8 , zahydS iparkdn “ depth 
of the wall ” ; Pahl. Riv. Dd., p. 129, zhya. On p. 35 (to 9, 
note 4) the verbs are dhuftan “ to uncover ” and nihufkm 
££ to cover ”, where 4- can only be explained from since 
Indo -Iranian after ni- is Iranian 4-, cf. nisastan. 

A valuable glossary is added containing the more important 
Pahlavi words. Happily, we now have the facsimile of K. 20 
in the excellent publication of the University of Copenhagen. 

A remark may perhaps be added on the problem of HVEi , 
treated on pp. 7-8. If we start from et < *aita O.Pers. ait a, 
Av. aeta, MPT. ’ yd “ this ”, with the collateral form e (cf. pat 
and pa, which is written p in the early Persian fragment of 
the Psalms in the Syriac alphabet), this word could be 

represented in Pahlavi by HNA — et, y y = e, *y — e, 
but also by HVHyt = et, a variant to HNA in AYM. 18 
(Paid. Texts , p. A A), and hence probably by HVHt , DkM. 669 18 

has HVHyt • after gofiet. To introduce an explanation it would 
seem that the following phrases could be employed : et ku 
HNA AYE (DkM. 674 6 , Yid. 1, 2) ; elm 'y AYE (DkM. 667 1 ), 
which appears in the early Persian Qur’an Commentary as 

£ (JR AS., 1894, p. 439) ; et or e alone, and Jcu alone. 

The author has successfully edited a difficult text, for 
which Iranian scholars will be very grateful. 

94 . H. W. Bailey. 


Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Yasna 
haptadhati. Von 0. G. von Wesendonk. Unter- 
suchungen zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte, heraus- 
gegeben von Carl Clemen. Heft 3. 9| x 6, pp. v + 64. 
Bonn u. Koln : Ludwig Rohrscherd, 1931. 

It is no doubt to be attributed to the obscurity which hang s 
over the older parts of the Avesta that each student attains 
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to a different result. The religious terms, such as volm memo, 
have been interpreted in nuances varying from purely abstract 
nouns to highly anthropomorphic divine beings. The authors 
of Avestan texts unhappily did not think to anticipate these 
difficulties, and the context does not decide. To this 
uncertainty is added the small compass of the material which 
entices the student to use the dangerous e silentio argument, 
as is noticeably the case in the present book. Hence the 
reader will find on most pages assumptions or assertions which 
do not convince. As, for instance, that yazata fmvasi and 
other words were introduced by the composer of the Yasna 
Haptahati, or that baga- was deliberately rejected by 
Zoroaster. Yazata - at least has its counterpart in the Indian 
yajata - and by the method which traces rta~ to the Xndo- 
Iranian period, yazata belongs there too. As to the etymology 
of fra-vrti-, so much has been proposed that it is hardly worth 
while to point out a further possibility, that of a connection 
with vrti - in Av. ham-mrdti- and Pahl. gurt. 

The present study stresses the importance of the Yasna 
Haptahati as a stage in the development of Mazdeism. Its 
difference from the Gathas is clear, but it is hard to believe 
that Zoroaster would have found much to object to in it. 
Too much is urged from the view that Zoroaster does not 
use certain words or phrases in the Gathas. Surely we should 
remember that a large number of words occur only once there 
(myazda, zaotar Yima , and the like) ; the Gathas hardly 
contain systematic theology. The matter becomes still worse 
when it is proposed to cut out passages from the Gathas as 
being not from Zoroaster. At once there arises the confusion 
of unified and dissected Gathas and additional uncertainty. 
The etymological method to secure meanings is obviously 
dangerous, as when on p. 3 hayoman- is said to emphasize 
ee die innere Haltung ” of friendship. It is admittedly hard, 
however, to be satisfied with a non liquet. 

The author has made a courageous attempt to bring light 
into this dark matter, and there are deductions of value to 
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be found here. As to the date of Zoroaster, still in dispute, 
it is perhaps of interest to call attention to the name parsuas 
“ Persia 55 in the Nineveh inscription, the name of the country 
over which Kuras was ruling in 630 b.c. “ on the far side of 
Elam”, JRAS,, 1932, p. 239 (cf. Weidner, Archiv. fur 
Orientforschung, 1931). The same phonetic form is found 
in the ninth century for a district in the north-west of Persia. 
The word may therefore have retained its ninth century 
form in the Assyrian documents, but may equally well 
represent the phonetic form of 630 b.c. In any case with -su- 
and -$ it represents archaic Persian compared to the 
Achsemenid inscriptions, and suggests the need of caution in 
pushing back the Gathas (compared to which parsuas is 
equally archaic) to an early date. 

248 . H. W. Bailey. 


Esquisse d’une Histoire de la Lang-ue Sanscrxte. Par 
Joseph Mansion, avec une preface de L. de La Vallee 
Poussin. 3f X 5|, pp. viii + 188. Paris : Paul 
Geuthner, 1931. 50 Frs. 

In this sketch of the Sanskrit language M. Mansion has 
addressed himself to beginners in Indian studies, and has 
therefore attempted to compress much into small compass. 
Details are therefore not to he expected, but examples are 
nevertheless happily frequent. A general view is given in the 
first chapters of the history and chronological data of India. 
The discovery of Sanskrit by Europe forms an interesting 
chapter. From chapters iv to xiii the linguistic history of 
Aryan India is traced from the Indo-Europeans to the modern 
dialects, and here the usual material is copiously quoted. 
The triumph of Sanskrit as a literary language even among 
sects opposed to Brahmanic teachings, latest among the 
Jains, receives a separate chapter. The difficult Problems 
of prakritisms in the Rgveda, of the language of the Epic, of 
the extent to which Sanskrit was a spoken language, and of 
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the invention of Indian writing, receive special treatment in 
four appendices. 

It is a pleasant book to read and makes few provocative 
assertions, the author being rather inclined to criticize earlier 
hypotheses with a view to defining where knowledge fails. 

It would be well if the non-existent Avestan “ Yimeh ”, 
p. 44, were now forgotten. 

295 . H. W. Bailey. 


Andarj~i Aoshnar-i Danak. Pahlavi Text Series, No. 7. 
Edited by Ervad Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 
9f x 6-J, pp. xv + 24. Bombay : The Trustees of the 
Parsee Panchayet Funds and Properties, 1930. 

This edition of the short didactic treatise Handarz i Osnar 
is the seventh in the excellent series of publications of the 
Trustees of the Funds and Properties of the Parsi Panchayet. 
Almost at the same time the original MS. has been made 
available in facsimile by the University of Copenhagen. Since 
the other MSS. are copies of K20, they are useful only to 
illustrate the scribes’ treatment of the text. 

The author has prefixed an introduction in which the 
passages in Pahlavi mentioning Osnar the Wise are collected. 
Here, as elsewhere in the world’s literature, compilations of 
wise sayings are attributed to former sages. It is a favourite 
type of Pahlavi literature, and a comparative study of these 
Pandnamak would be of interest. 

The Pahlavi text occupies pp. 1-11, and is followed by an 
English translation. Notes are appended in justification of 
many of the interpretations. The translations are at times 
somewhat lax. Why should § 2 fratom hunar pat martoman 
Xrat veh be rendered by “ The first good quality for men is 
wisdom ” ? A weakness in the comparison of words is 
illustrated by drust, NPers. compared here with 

Av. dars-. The type is good and approaches more nearly the 
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MS. forms than any other type used. But it is well known that 
Pahlavi is far easier to read as written in the MSS. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that this valuable series will be 
continued. 

472 . H. W. Bailey. 


Dena Vajak i Aichand i Atropat Marespandan, or Some 
of the Sayings of Adarbad Marespand. Transliteration 
and translations into English and Gujarati of the original 
Pahlavi Text, with an introduction by Sohrab Kavasji 
Dastur Meherji Rana, B.A. 9| x 6J, pp. 25. Bombay : 
The Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet Funds and 
Properties, 1930. 

This little book offers a short Pahlavi text (the original is 
in Pahlavi Texts, ii, Mi fol.) with a translation. It is 
regrettable to find Pahlavi still treated as an unknown 
language, for which any sounds were possible, after so much 
has been learned from documents of the Western Middle 
Iranian dialects. Feeling for the language seems here to be 
absent. All Pahlavi texts present difficulties, although the 
Pandnamak should be among the easier owing to the large 
amount of this literary type which has been preserved. 
Unhappily the English translation here offered is at times 
not above paraphrase, and it is clear that the translator is 
not always familiar with common words, as in the case of 
der-pattdy . This word is on p. 13 transliterated derpatae , 
rightly understood to be “ enduring long”, but with the 
remark “ lit. you will be protector of long time 5 \ It would 
seem that the well-known verb pattutan “ to last 55 were here 
confounded with patan “ guard ”, 

It must be confessed that Aturpat i Mahrspandan hardly 
receives justice in this book. 

471 . 


H. W. Bailey. 
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Die Soghdischen Handschriftreste des Britisohen 
Museums in Umschrift und mit Ubersetzung heraus- 
gegeben von Hans Reichelt. I. Teil Die Buddhisti- 
schen Texte, pp. viii + 72, 1928. M. 10. II. Teil 
Die Nicht-Buddhistischen Texte, pp. viii + 80, 
9 plates, 1931. M. 12. 10J x 7|. Heidelberg : Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 

In these two parts we have an edition of the only substantial 
collection of Soghdian documents in the world, and the only 
collection of texts of the earlier period, that is probably of 
the second century a.d. The work is therefore one of out- 
standing importance for Iranian studies, the more so since 
there is little or no further material left to publish, unless 
and until further texts are recovered from Central Asia. 

It is satisfactory to find that the texts are so admirably 
published. Those in the first volume are probably, so far as 
the transcription is concerned, in a final state. The translation 
too, is more or less complete, though there are still some 
obscure passages for scholars to exercise their ingenuity upon. 

The texts in the second volume are much more difficult, 
but in this case the author has provided admirable facsimiles 
which are as clear as the originals. The early letters still 
contain a number of obscure passages. On looking through 
the copies which I made of these letters four years ago, I find 
certain variations, but the only one in which I feel satisfied 
that I have the better reading is the third word in line 6 of 
Document I, which seems to me to be clearly ’ zw , not 6nw, 
as read by Professor Reichelt. In line 5 of the same 
document, the proper name is clearly *rt ... n as in the 
transcription of the text, not : rw ... n as in the translation. 

The two later letters, Documents X and XI, are easily the 
most obscure in the whole collection, and I find my transcrip- 
tion varies at several points from Professor Reichelt 5 s. 

Document X bears an address, which Professor Reichelt 
has overlooked. It is at the bottom of the reverse in faint 
ink, and reads as follows : — 
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’kw cwny 8 'non. 

9 Uwn y¥n yny cyh. 

(The word cwny is indistinct and uncertain.) On the strength 
of this we can read the beginning of line 8 of the document 
7 Uwn yh’ny yny ; a Turkish phrase “Altun . . . x an ” “ the 
Golden . . . Khan 55 seems indicated, but the second word 
is still a puzzle. 

I am inclined to see two other Turkish tags in the letter. 
Line 2, fourth word, I read yS’sm, Turkish qaSasim “ my 
comrade ”, and line 4, second and third words, yysy ksy , 
Turkish yayil kisi “ good man ” ; but without complete 
confidence in either case. 

166 G. L. M. Clauson. 


Les Ligures comme Substratum Ethnique dans l’Europe 
Illyrienne et Ouralo-hyperboreenne. By Joseph 
Karst, Doctenr-es-Iettres. Prolegomena Pelasgica. 
10£ X 6-J, pp. xx + 144. Strasbourg : Heitz & Co., 1930 
RM. 20." ^ 

This is a most disappointing book. Its subject, the pre- 
Indo-European population of Europe, is full of interest 
and the material for its study yearly increases. There is every 
hope that a combination of specialists in the sciences of 
philology, archaeology, and ethnology (in their various 
branches) would reach reasonably certain conclusions on 
some, at any rate, of the principal questions involved. But 
in such work there are two essential principles : scientific 
methods should be most rigorously employed no greater 
certitude should be claimed than the facts warrant. 
Unfortunately to neither of these principles does Dr. Karst 
adhere. The approach to the problem is purely philological ; 
the author starts from the assumption that Basque is 
a descendant of the language spoken by the pre-Indo- 
Europeans, and he endeavours to discover in various modern 
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European languages words which are not Indo-European 
but are survivors from the “ Baskoid ” substratum. 

This is obviously a promising line of attack, provided that 
due regard is paid to the recognized rules of etymology and 
phonetics. But the author is not only non-scientific in his 
methods, he is perversely anti-scientific. Consider, for 
instance, his theory that the English word “ esquire ” has 
nothing whatever to do with the low-Latin scutarius or the 
French ecuyer , but is simply the Basque word escuara , 
escuera “ gentilis, nationalis 55 ; or his theory that to derive 
hyperborceus from the Greek phrase virep fiopiav C£ beyond 
the North wind ”, is “ absurd from the geographical- 
ethnographic point of view ”, and that it must be derived 
from the Basque hipar-gorri , which he alleges to mean ££ the 
North wind Even the self-styled philologists of the <fi British 
Israelite 99 movement have hardly succeeded in producing 
more richly clotted nonsense than this ! 

These and other philological excesses so completely 
undermine the foundations on which the whole structure is 
reared that in the author’s conclusions no confidence whatever 
can be placed. 

457. G. L. M. Clauson. 


Catalogue du Fonds Tibetain de la Bxbliotheque 

Nationale. Quatrieme Partie I : Les Mdo-Man. 

By Mabcelle Lalou. (Buddhica, Deuxieme Serie : 

Documents, Tome IV.) 11 X 7J, pp. 111. Paris : 

Geuthner, 1931. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale is fortunate in being able to 
call upon scholars not upon its staff to catalogue its 
manuscripts in less-known languages, and no less fortunate in 
finding means to publish the catalogues when completed. 

Mile. Lalou, who has already earned the gratitude of 
Buddhist scholars by undertaking the editorship of the 
Bibliographic des Etudes Bouddhiques and by her previous 
published works on Tibetan, has made an excellent job of 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. 63 
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her catalogue of the contents of the four Tibetan xylographs 
and one manuscript in the Bibliotheque Rationale and other 
Paris collections which answer to the description of Mdo-mah 
or C£ Collections ”, videlicet of Buddhist texts of miscellaneous 
character. The titles, translators, and other details of each 
text are carefully set out with cross-references to the Kanjur, 
Tanjur, and the individual mdo-man and elaborate indices 
are provided. 

xr i? 7 G. L. M. Clauson. 


The Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. By A. M. Hocakt. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Yol. IV. 
12£ X 9f , pp. viii + 42, pis. 46, 26 plans. London : 
Luzac and Co. : published for the Government of Ceylon, 
1931. £ 115 . 

Mr. Hocart furnishes an account of the ritual of the worship 
in this temple which fills a gap ; such an account has not 
been previously published, and it is well that it has now 
been completed with such careful attention to detail to form 
a complete survey of the whole. Even those who would 
disagree with the English translation for “ Tathagatha ” 
will find pleasure and profit in the study of the chapter 
describing the ritual as observed on many occasions, and 
explained by the principal monks concerned. The accounts 
of the personnel and the utensils are very complete ; the 
introductory summary of the history of the Tooth, though 
much condensed, is adequate for comprehension of its 
importance to the Buddhists and to the Government. One 
cannot lightly accept the conjecture given as a postscript, 
a conjecture of anthropological fascination and only that. 
The ample description of the structure in the central shrine 
and in the accessory buildings is well supported by the 
photographs and the plans ; credit is due to the draughtsman, 
D. A. L. Perera, for such thorough delineation in the plans. 
The “ conventional lion’s head ” (p. 7, line 10) is shown in 
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plan 12 facing page 11. It is the local form of the widespread 
architectural device found wherever Indian temple-archi- 
tecture was the basis ; in Java, Cambodia, and Ceylon it is 
easily recognized as the Shaivite essential to every temple- 
entrance, the Kirti-mukha which has evolved into an 
architectural device in Yaishnavite and Buddhist shrine door- 
ways and entrance-porticoes. The plans and plates in this 
publication will serve for study of the contributing elements, 
early Sinhalese, mediaeval Sinhalese, and Pallava which made 
up the rococo , varied, and characteristic style now known as 
Kandyan, because it grew during a century of isolation from 
the European influences which dominated the maritime 
Sinhalese districts owing to European rule over them. There 
is a valuable exposition of the lay-out of early Anuradhapura 
shrines and the relation of the Temple of the Tooth to the 
originals, however much it may be overlaid by mediaeval 
changes. The investigation does not extend to any analysis 
of the sculpture and carvings from an archaeological-art 
point of view, but it is adequately reinforced by the plans, 
photographs, and description of shrines at Nikavaratiya and 
Daihbadeniya, which are of great interest in structure, and 
the few carvings which have survived spoliation. This feature 
of the publication, these plans and photographs, will prove 
a stimulus to students of Ceylon archaeology to seek for the 
early symbolism of many of the decorative devices, and to 
trace the history of the evolution of the various elements. 
The material for beginning such a study has been provided, 
and will repay attention. 

309 . Andreas Nell. 

El Islam cristianizado. Estudio del cc Sufismo a traves 
de las Obras de Abenarabi de Murcia. By Miguel 
Asin Palacios. Primera edicion, 10J x 7, pp. 543, 
pis. 2, map 1. Madrid : Plutarco (S.A.), 1931. 

It would not be easy to deduce from the title of this 
work the nature of its contents — a biography of Ibn Arabi, 
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the well-known author of the brilliant and audacious Fusils 
al-Hikam and the ponderous and dreary Futuhdt Makkiyyah , 
with an analysis and translation of some of his opuscula. Yet 
in crediting Ibn ‘Arabi with attempting to Christianize 
Islam Professor Asin has at least one predecessor, Ibn 
Taimiyyah, who in his attack on the Fusils 1 observes that 
“ he says about all Being the like of what the Melchite 
Christians say about Christ thus nearly anticipating a 
remark which comes near the end of Professor Asm’s second 
part. It may be said at the start that the learning, industry, 
and charm of style for which the Madrid professor is famous 
are all conspicuous in this volume, which those who start 
reading are likely to peruse to the end of the second part— 
the third consists of translations. 

The biography is largely an autobiography, since it is 
industriously pieced together out of statements made by 
Ibn ‘Arabi himself chiefly in the Futuhdt and the Muhddarah. 
Some further details are contributed by al-Maqqari and 
others. Probably Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertions are trustworthy 
so far as they furnish the dates at which he was in particular 
places ; otherwise one of three views (all recorded by his 
biographers) about them seems to be right. Some thought 
he was an unscrupulous liar, as when he explained a wound 
in his head as having been administered by a Jinni matron 
whom he had married and who had borne him three children ; 
some supposed him to be the victim of hallucinations ; and 
some held that his words had some hidden meaning. Two 
observations may help us to decide between these conflicting 
theories. One is that his anecdotes ordinarily tend ad majorem 
suam gloriam ; the other, that when he adduces witnesses 
to his marvellous experiences he takes pains to mention 
that those witnesses are dead (and so incapable of being 
cross-questioned). Thus having recorded that when a beardless 
lad he had been sent to see Ibn Rushd (Averroes), and having 
conversed with him in monosyllabic cipher had caused the 
1 Bughyat al-Murtad , p. 86. 
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philosopher to thank God that he had lived to see so marvellous 
a personage, he adds that he was present at Ibn Rushd's 
funeral, where also something unusual happened, witnessed 
by the traveller, Ibn Jubair, who was also dead. The story 
in which he surpasses himself is of an experience at Konia. 
Here he gave some hints to a painter, who, in order to test 
Ibn c Arabi 5 s knowledge, painted a partridge with an 
insignificant flaw. The painting was so life-like that a hawk 
mistook it for a real partridge and pounced on it ; but Ibn 
‘Arabi knew more about partridges than the hawk, and 
pointed out the flaw. 

Unfortunately, the statements of his admirers seem to 
be of the same quality as his own. They assert that whenever 
money was given him he bestowed it all in charity. Some 
verses which he claimed to have composed in a dream suggest 
that this requires modification. Asked in a vision by a jurist 
how he got on with his family, he replied : — 

My family beams with affection, nay glows, 

Whenever with coin my purse overflows ; 

But when it is empty, they frown and retreat, 

And sometimes use language I dare not repeat. 

The jurist observed that the same was the case with all 
of us. 

In the second part of the volume Professor Asin collects 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s precepts for the training and conduct of those 
who aspired to sainthood, and finds parallels to this mystic's 
ideas in the practices and utterances of Christian theologians, 
which he supposes to be the source of the former, though 
at times he finds the sources in the methods of Yogis or 
Buddhists. His arrangement of the matter is admirable, 
and some of the parallels which he cites are striking ; yet 
the results which he obtains seem insufficient to justify the 
title which he has given his work. If Christianity be identified 
with monasticism, which might seem to be his view, the 
celibate monk is surely separated by a wide gulf from the 
Sufi who may be, and often is, polygamous. Ibn ‘Arabi 
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himself, apart from his^Jinni spouse, appears to have had a 
considerable number of human spouses. If, on the other hand, 
Christianity be regarded as a system of doctrines and rites, 
it does not appear that Sufism took over from Christianity 
anything of either sort which the earliest Islam had not 
inherited. Hence the innovations, so far as they coincide 
with Christian theory or practice, seem scarcely sufficient 
to constitute a Christianization of Islam. But there seems no 
reason to dispute Professor Asin’s opinion that some of them 
were the result of association between Muslim and Christian 
devotees, which indeed is otherwise attested. 

It may seem to some that Professor Asin has overrated 
both the eminence attained by Ibn c Arabi in his lifetime 
and the influence exercised by his works after his death. 
The former rests mainly on his own statements, which have 
to be accepted with caution ; one surprising assertion which 
Professor Asin reproduces must be laid to the charge of the 
editor of the Muliafiamh. This is that on the faith of a 
dream he foretold the success of the Seljuq Sultan Tzz al-dln 
Kaikaus I in his expedition against Antioch in the year 612. 
The storming of Antioch (which was not recovered from 
the Crusaders till 666) would surely have been mentioned 
by the historians. The name Antioch ia>l) is a 
corruption for Anialiah (£JU*I), in the neighbourhood of 
Istanus, the storming of which by this Seljuq of Asia 
Minor is duly recorded in the chronicles of that Dynasty. 1 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s story is not above suspicion, for he saw (he says) 
in his dream how the Sultan used artillery against the place, 
stormed it, and slew its commander. In the verses which 
he sent he interprets the artillery as the Sultan’s plans. 
Now the Sultan did in fact use artillery, but ultimately 
stormed the place with scaling-ladders. The signs of a 
vaticinium ex eventu in the verses seem fairly clear. 

The order called after him is regarded as a ramification 
of that founded by c Abd al-Qadir al-Gilam, to whom, if Ibn 
1 Houtsma’s collection, iv, 51-3 ; iii, 124-8. 
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Taimiyyali is right, Ibn ‘Arabi traced the pedigree of his 
hhirqah, and of whom he speaks as <c the ruler in this path 
Still Le Chatelier’s assertion that in parts of India Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
name is more highly venerated than c Abd al-Qadirs is in 
accordance with the importance which Professor Asin 
attributes to him. Orthodox Islam is on the whole indisposed 
to forgive him for his Fusus. 

It should be added that Professor Asin’s admiration for his 
compatriot has not prevented him from faithfully recording 
matters which are likely to prejudice the reader against 
this Islamic saint. For one anecdote which shocks beyond 
measure he resorts to the Latin tongue. Further, though 
the Fusus advocates a degree of religious toleration at which 
even our age has scarcely arrived, the fact is not concealed 
that in giving practical advice concerning the treatment 
of Christians in an Islamic state Ibn £ Arabi adopts a tone 
of the fiercest intolerance permitted by the code. There 
is something after all to be said for von Kremer’s judgment 
of Ibn ‘Arabi in his Herrschende Ideen . 

517. D. S. M. 


Les Sources Inebites be l ? Histoire bu Maroc. Publiees 
par Pierre be Cenival. 2me Serie. Dynastie Filalienne : 
Archives et Bibliotheques de France. Tome IV, 
Mai 1693 - Novembre 1698. 11 x 8. Paris: P. 

Geuthner, 1931. 

This volume consists of the reports sent to the Government 
of Louis XIV by P. Estelle, Consul at Tetouan, and his son 
J. B. Estelle, Consul at Sale, with various other documents 
bearing on the relations between Morocco and France, and 
in a lesser degree Morocco and other powers, during the years 
mentioned in the title. The most important affair with which 
they deal is the embassy of Pidou de Saint-Olon, sent at the 
request of Moulay Ismahl to negotiate a peace between France 

1 Futufyat, ii, 24. 
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and Morocco ; the story of this is told by Saint-Olon himself, 
by the consuls, and by the Sultan and one of his agents. 
Morocco was at that time busily engaged in piracy, and the 
purpose of the embassy from the French point of view was 
to secure an exchange of prisoners and safety for French 
shipping ; the Sultan of Morocco wanted the use of the French 
navy and army for the expulsion of the Spaniards from Africa 
and the conquest of Spain ; the mission was naturally a 
failure. Sismondi in his voluminous Histoire des Frcmcais 
makes no mention of this embassy ; but the account which 
he gives of Saint-Olon’s conduct at Genoa suggests that the 
envoy did not fail for want of unscrupulousness : II s’entoum 
de gens repris de justice ; il accorda sa protection aux contre - 
handlers y il encouragea ses valets d prendre querelle dans les 
rues avec les habitans , et d les traiter avec insolence (vol. xxv, 
p. 484). 

None of the nations and few of the individuals who figure in 
these documents leave without a stain on their character. 
Though the corsairs were a scourge to the maritime nations 
of Europe, those nations supplied them with the means of 
carrying on their nefarious trade. The Sultan is represented 
as treacherous, cruel, and fanatical ; among his officials the 
worthiest is clearly the Jew Maimoran. The treatment of 
the Christians captured by the corsairs and enslaved is 
described as barbarous in the extreme. Possibly that of the 
Moors employed in European fleets as galley-slaves was little 
better. 

England figures only occasionally in these documents ; 
the most interesting paper connected with this country is 
an Arabic letter from Moulay Isma‘il to James II, then an 
exile at the French court, advising him to embrace Islam, 
or failing that to return to the religion of the English, and 
resume his throne ; in any case, to quit France and take 
refuge in Spain. He pleads his want of warships as his 
excuse for not restoring James II himself. 

The editors have taken pains to explain obscure allusions 
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and difficult phrases. The orthography of all the writers seems 
arbitrary, but is usually intelligible. Quand for qu’en, cinifie 
for signifie, issi for id, and the like are not very puzzling. 

494 . D. S. M. 


The Caliphs and their non-Muslim Subjects : A Critical 
Study of the Covenant of 'Umar. By A. S. Tritton, 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 9 x 5-J. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press 1930. 

The subject of Mr. Tritton’ s monograph is vast and difficult, 
because the treatment of the dhimmis varied in the different 
states which constituted the Caliphate, and indeed with the 
caprice of individual rulers, and laws which dealt with the 
matter were frequently disregarded or evaded. Hence those 
who attempt to generalize often produce amazing propositions. 
Thus the well-informed M. Augustin Bernard in his Maroc 
(seventh edition, p. 277) says: "Les Almohades semblent 
avoir ete, de toutes les dynasties africaines, la plus tolerante 
et la mieux disposee pour les chretiens.” But Mr. Tritton 
records (p. 133) : “ £ Abd ul Mumin, the Almohade sovereign, 
gave to his Jewish and Christian subjects the choice between 
Islam and exile.” The other African dynasties cannot well 
have been worse disposed. 

Mr. Tritton’s method is similar to that of Mez in his 
Renaissance des I slams, and is doubtless the best available. 
He has divided his subject into a number of sections, which 
indeed occasionally overlap, and collected material bearing 
on them with conspicuous industry and erudition. The result 
indicated by his title, viz. that "the Covenant of £ Umar ” 
bore little relation to anything ever enacted by the second 
Caliph, is likely to be generally accepted. He has further 
done good service in utilizing Christian sources of information, 
Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic, and some Jewish. Moreover, 
his statements are absolutely free from partisanship, such as 
colours those of several authors who have dealt with parts of 
this theme. 
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Mr. Tritton’s narratives are not free from horrors, but it 
would seem clear that normally the rulers were in favour of 
giving protection to the dhimrms , who supplied so many of them 
with secretaries and confidential advisers, trusty physicians, 
and bankers. Outrages were generally the work of fanatical 
mobs, and restraint of these must have been difficult when in 
the fourth century a.h. the Byzantines were recovering lost 
territory in Asia, and when in the succeeding centuries the 
Crusades constituted a grave menace to Islam. 

Those who have read the “ best-selling ” novel Jud Suss 
will find the situations frequently illustrated by Mr. Tritton’s 
anecdotes. The position of a tolerated cult was much the 
same in Christian Europe as in Muslim Asia and Africa, 
p. 33 . D. S. M. 

Manuel D’Archeologie Orientale. By Dr. G. Contenau. 
8f X 5J, Vol. II, pp. 547-1121, 382 illustrations ; Vol. Ill, 
pp. 1122-1685, 233 illustrations, 4 maps. Paris : Auguste 
Picarde, 1931. 

The second volume of Dr. Contenau’s history of ancient 
Oriental art is a princely book. With the completion of the 
work in the third volume it will supersede all previous works 
on the subject and become the standard work upon it for 
many years to come. The multitude of photographs and other 
illustrations which enrich the pages would of themselves secure 
a long future for the book ; they are all excellent, well-chosen, 
and at once illustrative themselves and well illustrated in the 
text. Dr. Contenau is not only a student of art, but also a 
sound Assyriological scholar and a good copyist of cuneiform 
inscriptions. The book is brought thoroughly up to date, 
and in other matters besides art is distinguished by sobriety 
of judgment. Perhaps, indeed, in some cases the author is 
even too cautious. 

The second volume comprises the history of art and all 
connected with it in western Asia during the third and second 
millennia before our era. We begin with the archaic art of 
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Sumer and Elam and its relations with what we find in Syria, 
Palestine, and Assyria. The third chapter introduces us 
to the Semitic age of Sargon of Akkad with a new form of 
art and artistic development. The art and culture of Akkad, 
in fact, presuppose a long preceding period of development 
which personally I feel has yet to be discovered ; it is only 
among the Sumerians of Tello, it seems to me, that we can 
find an unbroken tradition. Elsewhere it is the sudden 
appearance of an art which is highly developed and yet 
without a background. 

From the age of Akkad onwards we have a more or less 
continuous cultural history. In the time of the third dynasty 
of Ur Babylonian art and civilization reached a higher point 
than was the case for many centuries later. A head recently 
discovered by Mr. Woolley is almost modem in its character. 
Compare also the head in the Louvre, fig. 473. And this 
civilization was reflected in other directions ; good roads 
connected the different parts of the Babylonian Empire with 
one another, and a Babylonian colony was established in 
Asia Minor where the mines of silver and copper were worked 
by Babylonian firms. For a time Babylonian culture was 
interrupted by the invasion of the semi-barbarous Gutians 
of Kurdistan, but it was again restored under the Kings of 
Isin and Larsa, followed by the dynasty of Khammurabi at 
Babylon. Phoenicia, which formed part of the Babylonian 
Empire and its commercial activities, shared its civilization, 
and the chapter devoted by Dr. Contenau to the discoveries 
at Byblos will be read with special interest. 

His fifth chapter deals with the period from the fall of the 
Khammurabi dynasty and the capture of Babylon by the 
Hittites to 1500 b.c. It was a period when the Hittites became 
the dominant power and leading figure in western Asia and 
the larger part of the chapter is accordingly devoted to them 
and their immediate neighbours. Nothing has been neglected 
by Dr. Contenau ; Asia Minor and Elam, Syria and Mitanni, 
Assyria and Palestine are all alike laid under contribution 
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and the discoveries of excavation during the past few years 
are duly noted and appraised. There are, in fact, no omissions, 
and the volume concludes with an account of the cuneiform 
alphabet which has been found at Ras Shamra on the 
Phoenician coast. 

It need not be said that throughout the volume especial 
attention has been paid to the designs on seals about which 
Dr. Contenau is our chief authority. I may note that the 
curious rod with a ring attached to the upper part of it, 
which we see depicted on so many of them, sometimes standing 
alone, sometimes in the hand of a god or a hero like Grilgames, 
he is inclined to regard as representing a sort of curtain-rod 
which bound together the wooden posts of a primitive hut. 
It was, at all events, a symbol of divinity, but whether we 
can get beyond this is a question. The more we know about 
early art, the more problems there are for us to solve. 

Dr. Contenau’s wide scholarship and power of work are 
amazing. He finds time not only for exploration and excava- 
tion in eastern lands, but also for the production of numerous 
volumes on the ancient oriental world, which are always 
brought up to date. The year 1931 has seen the publication 
of the third and last volume of his Manual of Oriental 
Archaeology, enriched as usual with abundant photographic 
illustrations, and replete with exact and systematically 
arranged facts. Nothing necessary to a full knowledge of 
the subject has been omitted ; the index is a model of what a 
scientific index ought to be, and the appendices followed by 
a copious bibliography contain the latest information relating 
to the prehistoric pottery of Elam and western Asia, the 
discoveries of Mr. Woolley at Ur, and of M. Watelin at Kish, 
the recent finds at Astrabad, Kuban, and elsewhere in the 
Caucasus and the neighbourhood of the Caspian, as well as 
an account of the bronzes and pottery of Luristan and 
Nihawand in Persia, which are now being revealed to us. The 
discoveries made last spring at Ras Shamra are not yet avail- 
able, but a note at the end of the volume indicates that they 
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too will find a place in a later edition of the work. Some 
useful maps have been printed at the end of the book 

The third volume recounts the story of art and archaeology 
in western Asia from the beginning of the first millennium b.c. 
down to the age of Darius and his immediate successors. 
The opening chapter commences with a description of 
Moscho-Hittite art and passes on to a description of that of 
Babylonia and Assyria, more especially in the Sargonic age. 
The chapter concludes with a brief review of the art of 
Armenia during the same period, and a discussion of Egyptian 
and iEgean influence upon the ivories of Assyria, in which 
due note is made of the recently discovered ivory ornaments 
of the couch of Hazael, King of Damascus, lately exhibited 
in the Louvre. 

Chapter VII deals with the Neo-Babylonian period and 
discoveries at Neirab and Jerusalem. Then follows an 
account of Persian and Phoenician art in the Persian epoch, 
and the story as brought down to the age of the Oxus Treasure, 
and the exquisitely beautiful Greek sculptures of the Sidonian 
sarcophagi. The three volumes constitute a work of -which 
the author may be justly proud. 

508 . A. H. Sayce. 

Hethitische Staatsvertrage. Leipziger rechtswissen- 
schaftliche Studien 60. By Viktor Korosec. 
pp. viii + 118. Leipzig : Th. Weicher, 1931. Mks. 6. 

This latest contribution to the new science of Hittitology 
is an important work. Professor Korosec is a high authority 
on the subject of comparative law, and his book shows that 
he also has a remarkable knowledge of the Hittite texts in 
so far as they bear upon his subject. The book is written 
with a clarity which not only bears witness to his own 
knowledge and intuition but also makes it intelligible and 
interesting to the layman. Neither the lawyer nor the 
historian can afford to neglect it. 
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The work is mainly devoted to determining the relation of 
the Hittite king to his subjects and vassals, as well as to 
foreign countries. We now possess portions of both an earlier 
and a later Hittite legal code, as well as the historical texts 
and references to law in other documents including what we 
should call law reports. Decipherment has advanced 
sufficiently to make the translation of the larger part of these 
fairly complete and certain ; in fact, most of the translator’s 
difficulties now arise from the fragmentary condition of so 
many of the tablets. 

The first point which will strike the reader is the 
resemblance between the social and political constitution of 
the Hittite Empire and that of feudal Europe. In each case 
we have the overlord with his barons and their retainers 
below him together with a body of “ freemen ”, partly traders 
and professionals, partly agriculturists, holding their lands as 
it were from the King to whom they owe service, and together 
constituting a pankus or “ parliament In certain matters 
the King was supreme, as, for example, in his relations with 
foreign powers ; but there were other matters upon which 
the advice of the parliament had to be taken. All this 
implied the same interaction of individualism and collectivism 
that we find in mediaeval Europe ; on the one hand the 
individual alone was made responsible for his actions, while 
on the other hand in certain cases the whole family was held 
responsible for his misdeeds. Professor Korosec inclines to 
the belief that these two conceptions of society were 
respectively “ sacral 55 and “ civil ” ; my own view is that 
their origin was racial, the “ collective ” conception being 
that of the primitive inhabitants of the country while the 
individualistic conception had been introduced, like the 
military caste, by foreign conquerors. The constitution of 
the Hittite state was essentially of what we should call the 
Nordic type. 

The larger part of the volume is occupied with a discussion 
of the foreign relations of the Hittite king and more especially 
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of his relations to the vassal princes. But from time to time 
we find remarks which might provide matter for fresh studies. 
Let us hope that the Professor will follow some of them up. 
Thus (on p. 42) he notices the “ practical mildness and 
humanity ” of Hittite law in which the death-penalty was 
strikingly rare, and (on p. 45) points to the fact that ee in the 
Hittite monarchy we have a feudal state and not a 
bureaucracy ”. So again he remarks (p. 56) upon the anxiety 
of the Hittite government to recover Hittite subjects, whether 
captives or refugees, from foreign countries, and at the same 
time to retain foreigners who had settled in the Hittite 
territory, where they would be useful as soldiers. He further 
notes that the land of Khayasa is stigmatized as a 
“ barbarous ” (dambubi) country The volume is provided 
with an excellent index. 

N . R . 8 . A. H. Sayce. 


A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics (Indigenous 
System) from the Earliest Times to the Rise of the 
Imperial Guptas (Third Century a.d.), with Special 
Reference to Northern India. By S. K. Chakra- 
bortty, M.A. 7x 5, pp. ix + 243. Mymensingh, 
Bengal : Author, 1931. 85 . 

Professor Chakrabortty has produced a very useful and 
readable resume of our present knowledge of the evolution 
and nature of the coinage system of Ancient India. For 
anyone seeking information on that particular period of 
Indian numismatics this little book supplies a serviceable 
introduction. After a general account of the origins of 
coinage in antiquity (Chapter I) and its particular 
characteristics in ancient times in India (Chapter II) the 
author proceeds to discuss in turn such matters as weights 
and coin denominations ; metrology ; mode of fabrication ; 
the State in relation to coinage ; the coins with symbols ; 
provenance and coin-types. The arrangement is both 
systematic and critical, and shows an adequate knowledge 
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of the literature on the subject, and the theories of 
C unnin gham, Vincent Smith, Rapson, and Bhandarkar (the 
Carmichael Lectures). Although the author’s treatment is 
in the nature of a general survey of the evidence, he also 
records certain results of personal research, e.g. the determina- 
tion of the Satamana unit (in opposition to the views of 
Professor Keith and others), the indebtedness of the Indian 
coinage to the Greek, the consequent difficulty of the adoption 
of a bimetallic system in antiquity, and the elucidation of 
certain obscurities in the names of Indian princes and 
principalities and their historical perspective. Although this 
work was published before Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo-daro 
appeared, it takes into account certain of the latter’s state- 
ments to the Press on the recent archaeological discoveries 
in India. The last word has not been said on the subject, 
however, and we can anticipate in the near future a consider- 
able alteration in our outlook on the origins and development 
of coinage in Northern India. The elucidation of the symbols 
on the “ Punch-marked coins ”, for instance, is likely to yield 
intriguing evidence, but the decipherer has not yet arisen to 
furnish us with that aid. 

The value of the present work would, we feel, have been 
considerably enhanced by the addition of illustrations of the 
various coin-types mentioned in the text. It is nevertheless 
well constructed and documented, with a serviceable index 
and a general bibliography. We observed very few slips, 
e.g. delichocephalic (p. 17), Macdonald (p. 230) for Macdonell, 
Nummorum (p. 14) and Numorum (p. 229) impartially in the 
title of Barclay Head’s Historia , while the index reference 
under Satamana (166) is wrong. Such minute inaccuracies 
do not detract from the general interest and reliability of the 
present work as an introduction to a very fascinating section 
of the vast field of Indian numismatics. 

524 . 


J. Walker. 
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AL HASAN AL-HAMDANI 

Al Hasan b. Ahmad b. Ya'qub Ibn al-Ha’ik al-Hamdan! ; 
Kitab al-IklIl. Vol. VIII, edited by Pere Anastase 
Marie de St. Elie. 8vo, pp. 488. Baghdad, 1931. 

The author has long been known as the chief authority 
on Southern Arabia, and the late Professor D. H. Muller 
published, in addition to his Geography of the Arabian 
Peninsula , some extracts of the present work (with German 
translation and notes) under the title of Burgen uni ScMdsser 
Sud-Arabiens . The whole work, or rather the eighth volume 
of the ten of which the original work consisted, remained 
long unedited, though several copies of this volume had been 
brought to Europe. The chief reason was the terribly bad 
state in which the text has come down to us, owing to the 
ignorance of Yamanite scribes. I had commenced a copy 
of the manuscript preserved in the British Museum, which 
I sent to Pere Anastase as soon as I knew his intention of 
preparing an edition. He had been fortunate in acquiring 
a copy, some years ago, which, though faulty, surpassed all 
others in being comparatively good. Even the best copies 
make the work of an editor hazardous, on account of the 
style of the author and the number of words which have 
not found their way into the dictionaries, and which were 
no doubt peculiar to the language of South Arabia in his 
time. With endless trouble the editor has been able to 
construct a readable text, and has furnished it with a running 
commentary, elucidating as far as possible, all difficulties. 
In addition he has added fourteen indices to assist quick 
reference. 

Like many other Yamanites, Hamdani was filled with 
pride in his native country, the existing ruins and monuments 
of which spoke plainly of a glorious past, the truth of which 
had long been forgotten and which he hoped once more to 
reveal. This volume above all was to reconstruct it, and 
hence we find descriptions of castles in the various parts of 
the Yaman, the remains of which. he himself had seen, or, in 
some cases, about which he had received information from 

JR AS. OCTOBER 1932. 64 
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others. This is also the most valuable portion of the 
volume. 

There were rumours of treasures found in the graves of the 
ancient kings who were buried, so it is stated, with all pomp, 
sitting on thrones and surrounded by their armour and 
weapons. This legend is dependent upon an older work, the 
Kitdh at-Tljm, written originally by Wahb ibn Munabbih and 
re-edited with additional matter from Muhammad ibn Ishaq, 
by ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham. Lack of critical knowledge 
prevented Hamdanl from recognizing that most of these 
accounts are only poor forgeries which have no foundation in 
truth. Perhaps the graves were found, but the men who 
pretended to read the Minsean or Sabsean inscriptions did but 
deceive themselves and their followers. There is no doubt 
that Hamdanl could read the South Arabian alphabet, but I 
seriously doubt his ability to understand the language. The 
editor has given on p. 142 a facsimile of a table of the so-called 
Himyaritic letters. This table varies in the manuscripts in 
proportion to the copyists’ opportunities of changing the te xt 
before them. Some letters are still recognizable like the Alif 
in the beginning, but most of them are entirely wrong, and 
we do not know what Hamdanl really did write. 

As the author sometimes refers to contemporary historical 
events or to those occurring shortly before his own time, 
we must express deep regret that he did not relate for our 
edification more of these, instead of describing the utterances 
of kings upon their death-beds, when history knows nothing 
of such fabulous heroes of the past. 

While the work was in the Press, I was able to collate the 
sheets, after they were printed, with the Berlin MS., which 
belongs to the worst class of those used by the editor. The 
scribe, who may have written from dictation, persistently 
writes such simple words like as pronounced in South 
Arabia, fcjjb. 

I mention this only to demonstrate with what difficulties 
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the editor had to contend to obtain a readable text, at times 
even to get any sense at all into prose or verse. A peep into 
the readings of the poem rhyming in Ta’, on pages 43-6, as 
found in the manuscripts will give some idea of the editor's 
trials. 

As Pere Anastase intends to publish a supplement containing 
the variants and corrections communicated to him by 
Professor Levi della Vida, who has compared the Vatican 
MS. of the work, and by myself, I need not here enumerate 
such emendations as I have supplied to the editor, since 
they probably will be in print before this article appears. 

We must be grateful to Pere Anastase for all the trouble 
he has taken in making this important volume accessible, as 
there are few scholars equally competent to undertake such 
an exacting task. 

In Oriental Journals, especially, there have appeared notices 
stating that other volumes of the work exist, but as far as 
my knowledge goes, we possess copies of only the tenth volume, 
containing the genealogies of the tribes of Hamdan and Bakll, 
and of the two copies I have inspected, the one in the Berlin 
Library is much better and older than the one in the British 
Museum. P. Krenkow. 

N.E. 2. 

1. Die Awestischen Herrschafts- und Siegesfeuer. Von 

Johannes Hertel. Des XLI. Bandes der Abhandl. 
der philologisch-historischen Klasse der sachsischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Nr. VI. 11 J X 7§ f 
pp. xvi + 206. Leipzig, 1931. 

2. Yast 14, 16, 17. Text, Ubersetzung und Erlauterung. 

MlTHRA UND aRHNSA. Von JOHANNES HERTEL. 
(Sachsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig. Indo- 
iranische Quellen und Forschungen, Heft VII.) 8| X 5f. 
pp. xxvi + 258. Leipzig, 1931. 

These two volumes properly form one whole, as the cost 
of printing prevented the materials in the second from being 
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included in the first, and their common theme is the “ fire 
of lordship and victory ”, the x v aranah-, “ that part of the all- 
embracing celestial fire (a|a-) which bestows victory over 
both the immortal and the mortal powers of darkness.” This 
conception of x v ardnah- (in Dr. Hertel’s reformed spelling 
hvardnah-) played a most important part in the ancient Indo- 
Iranian cult of Light and Dire, which the studies of Dr. Hertel 
in recent years have enabled us to view from a new and juster 
standpoint. 1 The fundamental truth of his theory is gradually 
winning recognition among scholars, and the present works 
contain much valuable material in further exposition and 
confirmation of it. 

The first work ( AHSF .) opens with an introduction briefly 
setting forth Dr. Hertel’s views (very probable in the main) 
on the history of early Iranian religion and its hymns, now 
partly preserved in the Avesta, and discussing the conception 
of x v aranah- as it appears in other literatures, viz. in the 
story of Xenophon’s Cyropcedia iv, ii, 15 (with which he 
compares Livy I, xxxiv, 1 ff.) and in the Vedic religion, a 
fire-cult almost exactly analogous to that of the older Avesta. 2 
After this we come to the backbone of the book, Yasts XIX 
and XVIII, critically edited in transliteration so as to show 
their metrical form and divisions, and translated with notes 
and prefaces. Y. XIX (Zamyad Y., so-called because it is a 
text for the sacrifice designed to win empire over the whole 
earth) is shown by Dr. Hertel to be a patchwork made up of 
three pieces, A (§§ 9-44, 70-96); B (§§ 45-69), and C (§§ 0, 1-8). 
A narrates the exploits of the possessors of x v aranah-, which 

1 I may call attention to my reviews of previous works by him in JRA8. 9 
1928, p. 180 ff., and 1930, p. 440 ff. 

2 Dr. Hertel points out that in the older KV. x l 'ardnah- is termed brahma 
((j>A4yfjLa) and tevas, later also tijas ; in RV. this brahma is claimed 
not only for poet : priests but also for warriors, and later, in the period of the 
older Upanigads, when the struggle for pre-eminence between these two 
classes was settled, the former claimed brahma for themselves, styling 
themselves brahmarias , possessors of the heavenly fire, while the warriors 
termed the x v armah» characteristic of their class tijas. 
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was at first visible , until Yima by bis sin lost it, and it there- 
upon became invisible (ax v ardta~, in Dr. Hertel’s reformed 
spelling ahurdta-) and less potent. B treats of the invisible 
x v ardnah~, relating that when Sponta-Mainyu- and Arjra- 
Mainyu- struggled for its possession it escaped to the zrayo 
vourukasdm (the Heavenly Ocean, according to Dr. Hertel) 
and was there appropriated by Apam Napa — identified with 
the lightning — who dwells in its depths. Apam Napa in 
this text B is the deity who has created mankind, bestows 
dominion and, as resident in the depths of the Heavenly 
Ocean, is nearest to man and so most accessible to his prayers ; 
the invisible x v ardnah - is represented as not created by Mazddh 
and not obtained by him, but as having come into the 
possession of Apam Napa, who alone dispenses it. The matter 
of B is thus derived from a daevic, i.e. Vedic cult on the 
borders of Eastern Iran. Finally C , by its mention of many 
mountains, shows that, unlike A and B , it was composed 
outside Eastern Iran and that its author’s purview embraced 
the whole Persian Empire. Yast XVIII, the Astad Y. or Yast 
of Arstat, is a text (very incorrect in language, and probably 
composed in the Middle Persian period) for the sacrifice to 
the x v ardnah - of the Aryans in order to ensure the arstat or 
permanent state in which the Celestial Light shall prevail 
among the Aryans by overcoming hostile influences of all 
sorts. These Yasts are followed by illuminating studies on 
the term x v ardnah~ and its congeners in Avesta (chap. Ill) 
and on Apdm Ndpdt in RV. and Avesta, together with nar&m 
sdmsa-, ndrdsdmsa-, nairya-o saidha-, xsadm-naptar-, tdnu- 
ndpat , etc (chap. iv). 

The second book forms a continuation of Heft vi of the IIQF, , 
“Die Arische Feuerlehre.” In the introduction Dr. Hertel 
summarises the results won by the researches made by 
Professor H. Junker and himself into the history of the 
Avestan alphabet. Among his own contributions to this is a 
fruitful theory of Buchstabenglossen , glosses by ancient 
scribes giving in scriptura plena the supposed values of ligatures 
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and antiquated characters, which apparently have often been 
ignorantly incorporated into the text. Skilful use of these 
data, together with other criteria, has enabled him to cleanse 
the texts of a rank swarm of corruptions. In the following 
pages are given three Yasts, XVII (Ard Y.), XVI (Den Y.), 
and XIV (Bahiram Y.), duly emended and printed in roman 
script with annotated translations. To these are prefixed full 
introductions. XVII is the text for sacrifice to the goddess 
Asi-, and the introduction discusses her character as embodying 
the emanation of light from the upper Heaven into the world. 
Apparently XVII was redacted in more or less its present 
form in Achsemenid times, not very long after Vistaspa, whose 
character and sacrifices are represented in it as exemplary, 
because he, guided by Zara lustra, put an end to the raids 
begun by his predecessors and took no part in the slaughter of 
the Magians by his son Darius. XVI is the text for sacrifice 
to Cista, and the introduction shows that cistd (from <\/cit. 
“ shine ”) practically = daend mdzdayasnis : cistd seems to 
be abbreviated from cistis cistd “ the illumination that has 
shone forth ”, hence “light of understanding ” (obtained 
through the eyes) in mortals possessed of asa-, the Celestial 
Light, while daend = “ light of understanding 55 in general 
which becomes cistd when it reaches the world. The intro- 
duction to XIV (the text for the sacrifice still surviving in 
the Bahram-fire of the Pa'rsis) treats of the character of 
Vor9#rayna-, to whom it is addressed. Voro#rayna- (properly 
neut., but sometimes masc.), whence Bahiram is derived, 
means “ foe-slaughter ”, and was one of the names of the 
sacred fires maintained by Aryan chieftains as incarnations of 
their power. Chapters III, V, and VI deal with the meanings 
of citti cisti-, y' rd , ^/saf-^hajp (properly “kindle, inflame”, 
and in a sexual sense “ impregnate ”), with their derivatives, 
and rta-asd ; and in chapter VII we have a fascinating study 
of the myth underlying Yt. VIII, 6 f. (expanded by a later 
author in 37 £f.), showing that the Aryan tribes originally 
represented the winning of rain in time of drought variously 
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as the work of the mortal Aryan archer Hroxsa, who shot 
an arrow through the vault of the sky, or of fndra, who burst 
it open with his club, or of Mitra, the spirit of the starry sky 
(the stars being to the early Aryans holes in the vault of the 
sky over-arching the earth), and in course of time Sraxsa 
and Mitra were connected in legend. The iconography of 
the later Mithras-cult, as demonstrated by Dr. Hertel, shows 
curious traces of this association and of the primitive Aryan 
conception of Mitra. 

The cumulative effect of these studies in confirming generally 
Dr. Hertehs view of the primitive Aryan Weltanschauung is, 
I think, very great. On some details there is still room for 
differences of opinion, 1 but the general foundations of his 
scheme seem to me to be well laid and to stand firm. He has 
liberated Avestan studies from the fetters of a singularly 
stupid tradition, and led us forth into the spacious champaign 
of free scholarship : gdtum prathamd viveda , ndisa g&vyutir 
apabhartavd u. 

N.E. 6 ; 9. L. D. BARNETT. 


Megasthenes en ee Ixeische Maatschappij. Door 
Barbara Catharina Jacoba Timmer. 9f x 6|, 
pp. ii -fi 323, 1 -folding table. Amsterdam : H. J. 
Paris, 1930. 

Written as a Ph.D. thesis in the University of Amsterdam, 
this book embodies a careful and critical consideration of the 

1 Among such are perhaps some features in his restoration of the Avestan 
texts, in which we could wish to see definitely formulated a general standard 
for transliteration and correction of later spellings : while he restores some 
early spellings, e.g. the ending -dm, he leaves untouched many forms of 
vocalism which, as he seems to suggest (IIQF. VII, p. xxv), may perhaps 
be late. Sometimes, too, the adjustment of words to the metrical scheme 
may provoke some doubt : possibly there may have been pluta vowels 
in early Avestan poetry, which would resolve some difficulties in scansion. 
The word daena , I think, ought to be written when trisyllabic, dayina 
(cf. srayista- from sraesta-), and not dayand. The etymological connection 
of tc Harrut ” (ABSF., p. 16) may be doubted ; so perhaps may be the 
force of the argument ibid., p. 82, line 1 . 
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reports of Megasthenes on the structure of Indian society. 
As the original work of Megasthenes is no longer available, 
the secondary sources are discussed in some detail, the most 
important being Diodorus, Arrian, and Strabo. The relevant 
passages are then set out, with translations and commentaries, 
and a comparison is made with Indian authorities, especially 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, the dharmasastras, the epics, and 
certain Buddhist works, viz. the Jatakas and portions of 
the Vinaya and Sutta collections. 

From this comparative treatment it appears that Megas- 
thenes got his information partly from his own observations, 
but also to a great extent from Indian reports and theories, 
which did not always correspond with the facts and which 
he sometimes misunderstood. When founded on his own 
observations, the author concludes that his statements are 
trustworthy. 

The work is well arranged ; a summary in German will be 
of help to scholars who find a difficulty in reading Dutch ; 
there is a table of contents, a bibliography of works cited, 
a list of the passages discussed, an index of persons and 
subjects, and a table giving a synopsis of the relevant passages 
in Diodorus, Arrian, and Strabo. The book should prove very 
useful to students of the subject. 

207 . C. 0. Blagden. 

The Life and Works of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, Founder 
of Modern Hebrew Literature. By Simon Ginzburg, 
Ph.D. 9x6, pp. viii + 189. Philadelphia : The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1931. 
$2.50. 

Much has been written on that baffling genius Moses 
Hayyim Luzzatto, but the recent discovery of many of 
his letters in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Hew York which shed new light on his life and on the 
controversies in which he was engaged has necessitated a 
re-examination of the material gathered hitherto from various 
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sources. This Dr. Ginzburg has essayed to do in the present 
volume which is to be considered as a prelude to the edition 
of Luzzatto’s works on which he is now engaged. After 
a brief introduction (pp. 1-10) on the Pre-Luzzatto Period, 
designed to show that its characteristics are reflected in the 
dual nature of Luzzatto in whom the medieval and the modern 
spirit met, our author deals in the first part of his thesis with 
the life of his subject and particularly with the controversy 
over his cabbalistic leanings and his aspirations to Messiahship 
in which he was engaged with the Venetian Rabbis. The 
newly-discovered correspondence between him and his 
religious teacher, Rabbi Isaiah Bassan, is analysed and shown 
to solve some problems which previous writers had been 
at a loss to explain from lack of the data herein contained. 
We gather that unfortunately the discoveries throw no 
further light on Luzzatto’s last days in Palestine, where he 
succumbed to the plague in 1746. The second part of the 
thesis gives an account of Luzzatto’s cabbalistic system, his 
philosophical works and his poems. This is followed by a 
critical estimate of his place in Hebrew literature, destined 
to show that he is the real founder of modern Hebrew literature 
— cc his mission was to create an exact, concise, and simple 
style as the medium of expression of the modern Jew. Luzzatto 
never was conscious of it himself ; he did it unwillingly, as 
if c by the way and thus prepared the ground for the revival 
of Hebrew as a spoken language by Ben-Yehudah at the end 
of the nineteenth century.” A bibliography of Luzzatto’s 
published and unpublished works is given by Dr. Ginzburg 
by way of appendix to his essay ; and its value is enhanced 
to the student by his having had access to Almanzi’s annotated 
edition of the biography in DTI 112-69), of which 
full use has been made. The selection of illustrative documents 
appertaining to Luzzatto’s life and cabbalistic activities is of 
special interest to the historical reader ; some of the letters 
establish beyond a doubt that the herem against him was 
a grim reality and not, as alleged by one of his biographers, 
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a mere legend. We congratulate Dr. Ginzburg on this careful 
piece of work, and look forward to the early publication of 
the new material which promises to reveal Luzzatto and his 
period in fuller light. 

234 . A. W. Greenup. 

Santal Folk Tales. Edited by P. 0. Podding. Vol. III. 
Instituttet for Sammenligende Kulturforskning. Santal 
Text with English Translation. 4J X 7, pp. ii + 411. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard) ; London: 
Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1929. £1 3s. 

This third volume of Santal Folk Tales is further evidence, 
if such were needed, of the untiring zeal of Mr. Podding 
in seeking to give to the world everything that can be known 
of Ms beloved Santals. Already in two volumes he had given 
us the main body of Santal Folk Tales, but this volume is 
even bigger than the previous ones, and the author shows 
the same thoroughness in tracking down each story to its 
source. 

This latest volume has four sections. The first deals with 
stories concerning Jugis, those ascetics and religious mendi- 
cants supposed to be possessed of supernatural powers ; 
stories concerning the souls in human bodies follow ; then two 
stories about animals borne by women ; finally a number of 
miscellaneous stories. 

Even more interesting than the folk tales, which have a way 
of repeating the same features, are the footnotes, in which 
Mr. Podding explains the origin of the innumerable interesting 
and quaint customs of the Santals. This book is a mine of 
information in this respect. One such custom mentioned 
is that of the Santal women carrying their children invariably 
on the left hip. Put it seems a fairly general custom that 
the left arm is used to tend, so that the right arm may 
be left free to fight or to protect. We came across these 
words recently in England, “ There is nothing so beautiful 
as a mother’s left arm.” 
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Another custom mentioned is that of the way in which’ 
the sexes are distinguished. When a Santal child is horn, 
inquirers do not ask as we do in English ungrammatically, 
“ Is it a boy or a girl ? 55 The Santals use the picturesque 
expression invariably, “ Does the new relative who has arrived 
carry on the head or on the shoulder ? ” If on the head, 
the child is known to be female ; if on the shoulder a male. 
Women carry waterpots on the head, while men sling a 
bamboo pole across their shoulder, and carry two equal 
weights, one suspended from each end of the pole. 

The Santal loves a riddle, and favours the indirect approach 
on any subject. Kings and poverty, animals and agriculture, 
marriage and evil spirits, hunting and herding, these are 
some of the stock themes. The late Dr. Andrew Campbell, of 
Pokhuria, once collected a series of folk tales of the Santals 
and forwarded a copy of his book to Andrew Lang. In 
acknowledging the book, Lang said that after reading some 
of the Santal tales, he seriously doubted if there was such 
a thing as a new story in the world. 

This volume is beautifully printed, and the book is a pleasure 
to handle. The stories are given in Santali on the left hand 
page, the English translation on the right. We have not come 
across a mistake in the Santali, but in the English translation 
the mistakes in spelling and in idiom are frequent. “ People 
say, 5 ’ as the translation throughout of kathse ”, gets painfully 
monotonous, while the use of awful ”, e.g. £ ‘ an awful 
noise”, “an awful amount of money” is unfortunate. The 
stories as told in Santali are written down with the utmost 
simplicity and ease and are a pleasure to read. We suspect 
that Mr. Bodding finds it easier to think and speak in Santali 
than in English. But the mention of these flaws does not 
blind us to the fresh stores of wealth Mr. Bodding has 
unearthed for us in these tales, and his researches and erudition 
put all who have to do with the Santals more deeply in his 
debt than ever. 


15 . 


William Hamilton, 
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British Artists in India, 1760-1820. By Sir William 
Foster, C.I.E. (pp. 88: pis. 12). The Nineteenth 
Volume of the Walpole Society, 1930-1. 12-| x 10J-, 

pp. viii + 164, pis. 24. Oxford : John Johnson, 
University Press, 1931. 

Sir William Foster has once more found a good subject, 
worthy of so accomplished a researcher. About sixty 
professional British artists— he is not concerned with 
foreigners — visited India between 1760 and 1820, and the 
list includes some distinguished names, especially of the 
miniaturists, Ozias Humphry, John Smart, Chinnery, and 
others being among the number. A few made fortunes, many 
returned disappointed, but in any case their adventures make 
attractive reading, comparable to Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
Besides telling us about the artists’ Indian careers, the author 
has been at pains to trace the pictures which they painted 
and to locate them wherever possible. The study has special 
value, too, from Sir William Foster’s utilization of sources 
hitherto hardly drawn upon, such as the records of the East 
India Company and the files of contemporary Indian 
newspapers. 

The artistic results of the contact of so much talent with 
India were curiously disappointing on the whole, though 
there were some notable exceptions. The case of Zoffany, 
little of whose Indian work is worthy to be included among 
his best, is typical of many others. Probably one of the 
explanations of this phenomenon may lie in the difficulty of 
procuring materials, while their patrons were fewer and 
money went less far than they had been led to expect. Even 
more surprising is the fact that the Indian artists seem to 
have learnt nothing from the visitors, though 200 years 
earlier the Mughal painters had taken intense interest in 
European work, and allowed it to influence their technique 
very considerably. 

Sir William Foster does not mention whether he has 
inquired into the truth of the well-known story of Zoffany 
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having painted the Begam Somrn. It may, however, not be 
well authenticated, and, as he says, he has found it impossible 
in the case of this prolific artist to discuss all the pictures 
which have been ascribed to him. 

The twelve plates of reproductions are admirable. 

* 09 . J. Y„ s. W. 


The Central Authority in British India, 1774-84. By 
A. P. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. 8J X % pp. x + 368, 
map 1. Calcutta University Press, 1931. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 was an honest but unfortunate 
attempt to improve the existing system of administration 
in the Company’s Indian possessions. One of its chief 
defects was the loophole provided by the ninth clause which, 
although definitely declaring the supremacy of Bengal over 
the other presidencies, made two disastrous exceptions. In 
cases of imminent necessity, or where the subordinate council 
had received special orders from the Company itself, it was 
not considered necessary for the Bombay and Madras 
authorities to obtain the consent of the Governor-General and 
Council for the commencement of hostilities or for the con- 
cluding of treaties. 

The principal object of Mr. Dasgupta is to illustrate from 
the relations of the Supreme Council with the Madras Govern- 
ment under Rumbold, Whitehill, and Macartney the 
difficulties with which Warren Hastings had to contend 
until the Act of 1784 enlarged the control of the Governor- 
General over the other presidencies. 

It would, however, be unfair to lay all the blame upon the 
framers of the Regulating Act. As one reads the pages of 
Mr. Dasgupta’s well-documented book one becomes convinced 
that the system proved unworkable because the supreme 
authority was not really supreme. Nevertheless he is careful 
to point out that this was not the only factor militating 
against success. The chief actors on the stage were men 
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who did not agree, men who were brooding in a sultry climate ; 
and if friction was possible and actually did take place 
under honest governors like Macartney, it was inevitable 
under corrupt governors like Eumbold and Whitehill. 

542 . C. Collin Davies. 


The Lakhers. By N. E. Parry, I.C.S., with introduction by 
Dr. J. H. Hutton, C.I.E., I.C.S. 8| x 5J, pp. xx + 640, 
30 ills., 29 pis., 1 map. London : Macmillan & Co., 
1932. 365. 

This book is a very full account of a hill tribe living in 
a corner of Assam on the border of Burma. The people's own 
name for themselves is Mara, and in Burma they are called 
Shendu, but Lakher is the name by which they are best known 
in Assam. There are several references, in quotations from 
books, to a neighbouring people in Burma called the Khyengs. 
This name is merely an attempt by former writers to 
transliterate the spelling in Burmese characters of Chin, the 
term applied by the Burmese to all the hill-tribes on the 
border of Assam and Bengal south of the Hukawng valley. 
Burmese spelling generally has little relation to the present 
sounds. 

From Dr. Hutton’s learned introduction it appears that the 
people are Nagas, who have not long ago adopted Kuki 
customs without altogether losing their own. This makes 
them, perhaps, less worthy than some of their neighbours 
of choice for such an exhaustive study. On the other hand 
they have but recently come under a civilized administration, 
though by no means free from missionary influence. 

Much of the book is too detailed for the ordinary reader. 
His appetite for information might fail before he discovered 
such titbits as the cure for consumption which consists in 
eating a part of one’s enemy’s ear, or the presentation of an 
egg by a woman who has borne children easily to one who is 
having a difficult delivery. As a guide to administrators, 
however, and a mine for anthropologists, the work is of great 
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value, especially the chapters on laws and customs and 
religion. 

The Lakhers explain the custom of serving women first 
at a feast by saying that they are inferior beings and must 
therefore be treated kindly. One is inclined to suspect 
missionary prompting. But doubtless Mr. Parry has good 
reasons for not suggesting (as one is naturally tempted to do) 
that the custom is more likely to be a survival of matriarchy, 
like that mentioned on p. 411. 

The chapter on the language, though (as judged by one 
ignorant of Lakher) at least up to the standard of most 
treatises on these languages, is less satisfactory. Lakher 
cannot be forced into an Aryan mould, with cases and moods 
and tenses, without misleading the learner and adding to 
his troubles. It appears from a remark on p. 504 that it is 
a tone-language, but the tones are not marked. Indian 
civilians now receive a training in phonetics, and will not have 
Mr. Parry’s difficulty in recording an unwritten language. 
Whether the younger generation will have the energy, ability, 
and industry to produce such a book as this is another matter. 
But the reproach once made against British officials in tropical 
dependencies, that they left to others the labour of collecting 
information about the peoples in their charge, is now no 
longer justified. 

The book includes a glossary and bibliography, a map, 
numerous photographs, and some coloured plates showing 
costumes. 

550. R 0. B. 

Grammaire du Vieux-Perse. Deuxieme edition entiere- 
ment corrigee et augmentee par E. Benveniste. Paris : 
Librairie ancienne Honore Champion. 

This valuable work, published by La Societe de Linguistique 
de Paris, is an enlarged and improved edition of M. Meillet’s 
Old Persian Grammar , which was published in 1915. It is 
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impossible to overestimate its value to all students of Old 
Persian, and the Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, which are 
all that remains of that language. This literature is so small 
that it is surprising that it should yield such a mass of 
information as Mess. Meillet and Benveniste have worked out. 
The useful part of it is, indeed, even smaller than appears 
at first sight, for some of the later inscriptions are so corrupt, 
or incorrect, that they must be used with great caution, and 
in the rest formulae and repetitions constantly recur. 

The first two chapters deal with the script and its 
peculiarities and the phonetic system. How, when, or by 
whom cuneiform was adapted to Persian is unknown. Nor 
has it yet been explained why certain consonants have only 
one form whatever vowel follows, and why some have two, 
and some three. It has been long realized that n followed by 
a consonant is generally omitted, but Meillet has pointed out 
that hu and xu (him) are represented only by u. Thus we 
should read “ Hufrasta ”, “ Ahura ”, and “ Xuvarazmiya ” 
(Chorasmia, Khwarazm). ff has usually been represented 
by dr; Meillet transliterates g, and Benveniste now" prefers 
ss — £C une sifflante forte, distincte de 9 et de 5.” Thus we get 
the curious forms xsassam instead of xsathram or hhshathram 
and pussa instead of pudra or puthra . The discussion of the 
value of this sign and the variation in its pronunciation in 
Persian dialects is interesting. 

The rest of the book is not a grammar in the form adopted 
by the usual books of instruction, but rather a discussion of 
all that can be gathered from the sources available, set forth 
in a manner suitable for scholars who understand the principles 
of Sanskrit and Avestan grammar. A slight suspicion 
occasionally arises that the examples cited are pressed a little 
too far. This may be noticed in the paragraphs dealing with 
the position of the adjective as regards the substantive it 
qualifies (p. 218), and the order of words in the phrase 
(pp. 238-42). The author seems to feel this himself, for 
on p. 241, he confesses : “Toutefois il ne faut pas chercher 
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des raisons depression partout . . . on ne voit rien, sinon 
Fequilibre de la phrase, pour avoir entraine Fordre dans 
B. iv, 31.” 

We naturally turn to see what M. Benveniste has to say 
regarding some of the words in the Darius inscriptions which 
have been the subject of controversy. We may briefly consider 
three such words. 

(1) What is the word for “ tongue ” in B, ii, 74 ? King 

and Thompson read fiarbdnam , and state that karbdna is 
“from a root srbh, cf. sorbeo ... Of the signs and 
traces are preserved upon the rock; the remaining signs 
are clear M. Benveniste considers that instead of (r) 
we should read ( d u ), and that the word should thus be 

transliterated hidubanam , corresponding to Av. hizva, Sk. 
jihva. It would appear that the point can hardly be cleared 
up without a further inspection of the rock, or of some repro- 
duction of the inscription, to see whether before the sign 
there is, or is not, room for the mark <\ 

(2) Darius says: “We have been kings duvitdparanam ” 
(B, i, 10). K.T. translate “ in two lines ”. Meillet in the 
first edition of this work doubtfully preferred this inter- 
pretation — “en deux branches.” Tolman gives “long 
aforetime” — duvitd “long” and paranam “before”. 
Benveniste now translates “ a la suite, suecessivement ” — 
duvitd “ deuxieme ” and paranam “ en avant ”, It appears 
therefore that the balance of opinion is against the old trans- 
lation “ in two lines 

(3) Where a date is given as such and such a day of the 
month we have the phrase . . . mdhyd . . . raucabis ©ahatd aha , 
with a number greater than one before raucabis ; if it is the 
first day of the month we read I rauca ©akatam, or I raucd 
© ahatd . The old idea was that raucabis (an instrumental) 
was used as a general plural form, as sometimes in Avestan. 
Benveniste considers that the construction is something like 
the Latin ablative absolute, but that ©ahatd has incorrectly 
remained in the instrumental singular. The suggestion is 
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ingenious and interesting, but it does not quite carry 
conviction. 

The work has a good index of words and a table of contents. 
It is well and clearly printed, and there are practically no 
misprints — on p. 19 we find a reference to § 447 which is 
a mistake for § 417 ; the same slip occurred in M. Meillet’s 
first edition. 

518 . C. N. S. 


A Middle Persian Grammar, by C. Salemann. Translated 
from the German by Mr. L. Bogdanov. lOf x 7£, 
pp. xii + vii + 133. Bombay : Published by the Parsee 
Punchayet, and printed by the British India Press, 1930. 

Salemann’s Grammar was written in German in 1900, and 
published in the Gnmdriss der Iranischen Philologie in 1901. 
Since then it has been recognized as the best philological 
grammar of the language yet produced. That, if it was to be 
translated into English, it should have taken thirty years 
to do it is surprising. Indeed, the Parsee Punchayet has 
rendered English speaking students a service ; but why its 
performance of this service has been so dilatory is not clear. 
Mr. Bogdanov's introduction is dated 1922 ; if the translation 
took so long to do, the further serious delay before it was made 
available might perhaps have been avoided. That no English 
scholar has been found to forestall the Punchayet by bringing 
out an up-to-date English grammar is not very creditable to 
English scholarship. 

In one respect Mr. Bogdanov’s English version is an 
improvement on the German original, which was printed 
by a press possessing no Pahlavi type ; Pahlavi words were 
therefore printed in Hebrew. Mr. Bogdanov has turned this 
Hebrew into the original Pahlavi script ; this he did first 
for the Russian version which he made under Salemann’s own 
instructions. In the present volume there is a long list of 
corrigenda, and a few misprints which have not been noticed ; 
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occasionally the English is not as clear as a native English 
writer would have made it. But these are minor faults 
which detract but little from the value of the book. 

Middle Persian ” means the language, or group of 
languages, used in Iran during the Sassanian period, and 
generally known as Pahlavi, mainly represented, apart from 
certain inscriptions, by such works as the Ardd Viraf Ndrnak, 
and written in the confusing Pahlavi script. In this script 
many Persian words are represented by characters which 
spell Semitic words. The written signs are ideograms ; they 
are all to be read as Persian words. It is in the realization 
of this fact that Salemann differs from the earlier authorities, 
such as "West and Harlez. These earlier authorities, of course, 
understood the truth, but they do not seem to have pushed 
it to its logical conclusion. For example, we may compare 
West’s transliteration of the Ardd Viraf Ndmak with that of 
Salemann. Transliterating chapter ii, verses 1 and 2, West 
writes : “ Ya valman Viraf ral YII akhtman yehevund va 
valmanshan kola VII akhtmanan Viraf chigun neshman 
yehevund homand.” Salemann’s version is: “U oy Viraf 
ray VII xvah buS u osan har VII xvahan Viraf cegon zan 
biiS hand.” Or, again, West, writing of verbs, says : c< Com- 
pound tenses are formed by the addition of the auxiliary 
Huz. verbs hdman yehevuntano ‘ to be Sale- 

mann writes : “ i/dh . . . always expressed in script by 
means of the ideogram ffy* or iC \/bu . . .for 

which there is written preferably 

These examples are sufficient to show the development of 
understanding between 1872 when West wrote and 1900 when 
Salemann produced his grammar. This Middle Persian ” 
how very like it is, to be sure, to modern Persian, when it 


has its proper clothes on. 


444 . 



C. N. S. 
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L’Esclavage prive bans le vieux broit siamois (Avec 
une traduction des ancienn.es lois siamoises sur 
l’esclavage). Par R. Lingat, Conseiller pres les Tribunaux 
Siamois, Docteur en Droit. 10 X 6|, pp. xi + 395. 
Paris : Les Editions Domat-Montchrestien ; F. Loviton 
et Cie, 1931. Prix 60 fr. 

Despite the fact that an edition of the main corpus of 
Siamese law texts was first printed as long ago as 1849, little 
progress has until recently been made with the systematic 
study of ancient Siamese jurisprudence. Now, however, 
a most satisfactory beginning has been made by the 
publication of Monsieur J. Burnay’s excellent bibliography of 
legal MSS. in the Journal of the Siam Society (1930-1), 
and the present scholarly monograph by Dr. Lingat. 

The Siamese have never shown much inventive genius, 
but have from early times evinced a marked power of 
assimilating the culture of their neighbours. It is to this 
characteristic that Siamese slavery owes its chief interest, 
for it throws much light on the institution as formerly 
established among other peoples of the Far East, but of which 
little is known from other sources. In this connection one of 
the most important of Dr. Lingat’s generalizations is to the 
effect that while Siamese law is ultimately derived from the 
codes of the ancient Indian law-givers, little reached Siam 
directly from that source ; it came rather through the medium 
of the Mon-Burmese systems. There seems to have been less 
Khmer influence than might have been expected, although 
it must be admitted that we know little of ancient Khmer 
law and the later Cambodians have sought to imitate the 
Siamese in this as in other branches of culture. Nothing is 
known as to the period when slavery originated in Siam, 
but the author effectively disposes of the common Siamese 
belief that slavery was unknown to the early Thai peoples 
and the first independent Siamese kingdom of Sukhodaya 
(thirteenth-fourteenth century a.b.). 

After a valuable introduction the author devotes a chapter 
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to the distinctions between the various classes of slaves, of 
which there were seven as with Mann, but, so far as concerns 
the private slavery to which the present work is confined, they 
may be regarded as belonging to two main classes, the 
redeemable debt slaves and those for whom there was usually 
no release. The next two chapters are concerned with the 
various aspects of the contract of slavery, and these are 
followed by a most interesting chapter on the condition of 
the slaves. As elsewhere in the Far East, slavery was of 
a mild type, and lacked the worst features which characterized 
the institution in Africa and America. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the harsher treatment accorded to those 
prisoners of war in private service had been so far mitigated 
that they had been assimilated to the main mass of bought 
slaves, while the debt slaves enjoyed rights and privileges 
which in many cases made them hardly distinguishable from 
members of the family. The various means by which the 
slaves could obtain their freedom are next discussed, and this 
leads up to the final chapter which deals with the abolition 
of slavery in Siam. This task, which was seriously begun in 
1874, was of necessity a gradual process and was not 
completed until some thirty years later. 

In elaborating his subject under the above heads, and in 
completing his study with a translation of the Siamese laws 
of slavery and a useful bibliography, Dr. Lingat has produced 
a comprehensive work which is a model of careful and critical 
research and an achievement of great value for the furtherance 
of our knowledge of Siamese institutions. 

486 H. G. Quaritch Wales. 


Side-lights on Early Armenia. By S. M. . Gregory. 
8| X 5J, pp. 15. London : Luzac & Co., 1932. Is. 6dL 
Investigations into the origin of the names “ Ararat ” 
(i.e. Upper Armenia) and ££ Armenia ”, with numerous 
references to objects in the British Museum. The author, 
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an Armenian, finds the earliest record of the name ce Armenia ” 
in the Hebrew Bible, as : “ Harmonah, after the mountains 
of ‘ Monah ’ or 4 Minni J (i.e. Anti-Taurus), and applied, in 
particular, to Lower Armenia ?? (Amos iv, 3, mistranslated 


£C palace ” in A.V.). 
591 . 


0. w. 


The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature. By Har Dayal, M.A., Ph.D. 3| x 5-J-. 
pp. xx + 392. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co., Ltd., 1932, 185. 




Dr. Dayal’s work has brought him the success at London 
University, which his unflagging industry and exploitation 
of a hitherto unmapped field so richly deserved. The book 
should supply a long-felt desideratum, namely a volume of 
reference for such writings as are of interest to the historical 
philologian, with no claim, however, to a place in the forefront 
of Sanskrit literature. Though these authors were devoted to 
the cult of Buddha, they wrote in a manner at once tedious 
and turgid. Through the springtide of their labours, of which 
much is still untranslated, our author has waded, often 
supplying the renderings of various translators (where such 
exist), and fearlessly criticising the work of older hands. This 
is as it should be, and it is what pioneers rightly expect ; 
theirs has been pioneer work, and such work has yet to be 
completed. 

Where the book is immature, there the pioneers have them- 


selves almost of necessity revealed immaturity. A conspicuous 
example is the failure to treat the causes, the sources, whence 
sprang this Mahay anist doctrine, in a duly historical way. 

I will explain by reference to such sources as are least 
unfamiliar to myself. More time should have been spent in 
evaluating the truer historical perspective of the Sakyan 
(pr e -Hlnay ana) tenets which have been selected, since they 
throw light on the emergence of a Bodhisattva “ Communion 
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of Saints ”, which supersedes the individualistic waning 
out from sentient existence of Arahans, i.e. men who were 
looked upon as “ having done what was to be done I am 
not referring to the opening study, contrasting arahan and 
bodhisattva : this is done well and historically. I refer, for 
example to such discussion as that on “ Buddhist vinndna 99 
(p. 74), and the oft-repeated charge of anomaly in a teaching, 
which tries to combine a transient “ momentary man ” with 
the man persisting after this bit of life and becoming bodhisat, 
nay, buddha. Dr. Dayal pleads rightly that vinndna actually 
meant “ the man 55 ( purusa ) as consciously persisting. But 
while he quotes the two little Mara Suttas, where, with the 
body lying dead, the clairvoyant goes on seeking the vinndna , 
that once made that body savinndnakam hdyam, he ignores 
the very trenchant and insistent Sutta 38 of the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, where we see the later monastic teaching about 
vinndna beginning to emerge. For, actually, Buddhist 
vinndna has its history. Once it was “man persisting ” and 
as such, shown inquiring about his destiny from religious 
messengers. This we see in the parable appended to the 
Kimsuka Sutta (S amyutta, iv, p. 194 ; xxxv, p. 204), vinndna , 
lord of the body, hearing messengers. But before we come to 
the date when the Commentaries were recast into Pali, 
vinndna had become merely synonymous with citta, 

“ awareness,” as merely meaning “ minding Either term 
is affixed to patisandhi “ reconception ”, “ rebirth ”, and 
a modern Buddhist will tell you “for us vinndna and citta 
are synonymous ” (Compendium ofPhilosophy, Appendix). 

Such historical awareness does not play its due part in this 
otherwise very valuable work, and I hope that the author 
will not stop here, but will proceed to study the evolution in 
Hinayana monastic teaching, as revealed in the Pali 
Commentaries. It is perhaps only there that we can realize 
how utterly the “ man ”, as any sort of entity whatever , came 
to be denied, “was only a bunch of dhammas ” : "'Way is 
there but no wayfarer,” etc., and we learn how impossible 
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it is to treat rightly the early sources of Mahay anism, as a flat 
picture, with its whole “ life 55 in the foreground. This lack 
of historical sensibility is the only fault in a work that I am 
glad to have on a near shelf. 

409. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the 

Year ending 31 st March, 1929. 13 x S-|. pp. iii -f- 63. 

Madras : Government Press, 1931. 65 . 9 d. 

This report has been submitted by Mr. S. V. Viswanatha, 
who succeeded Mr. G. Venkoba Rao, whose death, early in 
1929, was a loss to the department he had for so many years 
served. It contains a record of 22 copper-plate inscriptions 
and 542 stone inscriptions pertaining to the Madras districts, 
examined and copied during the year, as well as of 248 stone 
inscriptions copied in the Bombay Karnatak districts of 
Bijapur and Dharwar. In addition to the serial lists arranged 
by district, taluk, and village, the principal inscriptions 
containing dates have been re-arranged chronologically, with 
astronomical details and English equivalents of the dates 
according to the dynasties under which they were issued. 

Though no inscriptions of outstanding importance find 
a place in this record, there are several of interest and of 
historical value. Those issued under Vijayanagara kings are 
numerous, ranging from the time of Vira-Sayana-TJdaiyar, 
son of Kamparaja (a.d. 1350) to that of Venkatapatideva 
Maharaya (a.d. 1797). This last inscription is interesting, 
as showing how the idea of the overlordship of Vijayanagara 
persisted down to comparatively modern times (cf. Sewell’s 
Lists , ii, p. 7, No. 46). Inscription No. 287 of the Saluva 
dynasty (a.d. 1470) contains the interesting record that, as 
a result of the invasion of the Vijayanagara kingdom by the 
Gajapati king of Orissa, the Siva temple at I<Jaiyaru in the 
South Arcot district had fallen into decay and remained 
deserted for about ten years, which would indicate that this 
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Gajapati invasion, to which references are also fo un d in 
inscriptions at Jambai and Tirukoilur in the same district, 
occurred about a.d. 1460-1. Inscription No. 416, found at 
the Adinatha (Jaina) temple at Ponnur in the North Arcot 
district, is also important in view of its reference to the 
worship by the Jainas of Suvarnapura-Kanakagiri (? Ponnur) 
of Helacarya (or Elacarya), who would appear to have 
inculcated the Jvalamalini cult of the goddess of fire. 

These annual reports testify to the great wealth of 
epigraphical material in southern India, and to the vast 
amount of work which its editing and publication will 
undoubtedly entail. 

498 . C. E. A. W. 0. 


Across the Gobi Desert. By Sven Hedin. (Translated from 
the German by H. J. Cant.) 9 x 5§. pp. xxi + 402 ; 
114 ills. ; 3 maps. London : George Routledge & Sons, 
1931. 25s. 

The “ Sino-Swedish Expedition ” to the north-western 
provinces of China under the leadership of the veteran 
explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin, left Pekin in May, 1927, and reached 
Urumchi at the end of February, 1928. The staff comprised 
eighteen Europeans, including, besides Swedes, three Germans, 
one Dane and one Russian, and ten Chinese, accompanied 
by thirty-four servants ; the transport of supplies, tents, 
and baggage required some 250 camels. An expedition of this 
magnitude setting forth to cross the inhospitable wastes and 
deserts between railhead at Paotow and Urumchi — a distance 
of over 1,300 miles — necessarily involved elaborate preparation 
and organization, and Dr. Hedin is to be congratulated on 
securing the cordial co-operation of all members of his staff 
in overcoming the difficulties and dangers of the journey. He 
was specially fortunate in having the calm, yet energetic 
and resourceful Mr. Larson, with his intimate acquaintance 
with Mongolia and with camels, as a caravan leader. 
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The present volume treats chiefly of the personal 
experiences and occupations of Dr. Hedin and his staff on 
the journey, describing the vicissitudes incidental to such 
travel, the daily routine of the march, the enforced, irksome 
delays, the “revolt” of camels, thieving and brigandage, 
shortage of food supply for camels and men, and other mishaps, 
and finally the unexpected obstruction met with at first from 
the authorities in Sin-kiang. Incidentally we are given an 
interesting account of the history of the Torgots and of the 
personality of the autocratic ruler of Sin-kiang, Marshal Yang 
Tseng-hsin, who was assassinated a few months later. 

But as to the scientific results of the exploration and 
research carried out, the information is comparatively small. 
The wide scope and scientific importance of the work done 
by the several members of this expedition will, however, be 
understood from the brief summary given in the preface 
written for this English edition. We are given to understand 
that the geologist, Dr. Erik Norm, has made most important 
contributions to the knowledge of the geology and orography 
of Chinese Turkestan; that Professor Yuan has discovered 
at the northern foot of the Then-shan fossil dinosaurs in 
great numbers, probably belonging to a species hitherto 
unknown; that upwards of 100,000 specimens of artefacts 
of the stone age have been collected ; that there have been 
found more than 10,000 pieces of MSS. on wooden slips 
dating from the first century b.c. and perhaps earlier, besides 
paper MSS. in Uigur, Chinese, Mongolian, Hsi-hsia, Iranian, 
and a language probably yet unknown ; that important 
discoveries of carboniferous-age fossils have been made, 
valuable botanical, entomological and ethnological collections 
secured, anthropological measurements conducted, and 
important meteorological observations carried out.- The 
publication of the details of all this research will be eagerly 
awaited by scholars. 

There are, however, two matters of outstanding interest 
dealt, with at some length in this volume that may be noticed. 
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Dr. Hedin describes bow, during his exploration of the Lop 
area in the years 1900-01 he had been led from the series 
of levels taken, and other indications, to the conclusion that 
the Tarim with its tributary the Konche-darya had in ancient 
times followed the course of what was afterwards known as 
the Kuruk-darya (‘ dry river 5 ), and flowing eastward past 
Lou-lan (on its north side) had emptied its waters into a lake 
to the north-east of the then Lop-nor or Kara-koshun. He 
definitely predicted, moreover, that the river would revert 
to its former course, and the old northern lake be re-formed. 
This view as to the periodical swing of the lower Tarim channel 
and the consequent shifting of its terminal lake bore out the 
opinion that had been expressed by von Bichthofen. His 
feelings may well be imagined when, at Turfan in February, 
1928, he received information that the Konche-darya had, 
in fact, shifted its course, some seven years back, into the 
Karuk-darya bed. Steps were taken to have the position 
investigated on the spot, resulting in the establishment of 
the truth of his prediction. 

As regards the old inland sea, Dr. Norm, it is stated, has 
come to the conclusion that in late glacial times the whole 
Tarim basin was filled by an enormous lake. At the southern 
foot of the Kuruk-tagh he found the northern shore of this 
lake sharply and clearly defined. Further west this northern 
shore-line is often interrupted owing to the action of rivers 
coming down from the T fi ien-shan. To the east of Kashgar, 
along the Masar-tagh, the shore-line disappears in a south- 
south-east direction under the sand of the Takla-makan, 
He has also determined that the earth’s crust has undergone 
changes of level since the great lake disappeared, the 
northern shore-line showing a pronounced fall from west to 
east, it being 300 metres higher at Aksu, and farther west 
250 metres higher, than to the north of Lou-lan. Owing to 
this crust movement the water flowed towards the east, 
forming a lake which Dr. Korin calls Great Lop-nor. Here 
and there he was able to trace the outlines of this latter. 
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freshwater, lake. Men had lived apparently on its shores— 
perhaps in the palaeolithic age, as on its northern and western 
shores he found roughly fashioned arrow-heads of jasper. 
Few more fascinating subjects can be conceived than that of 
the changes which have occurred in this area of Central Asia, 
and we shall look forward to reading Dr. Norm’s presentation 
of the storv. 

463. ' C. E. A. W. 0. 


An Account of the Tamil Academies. By T. GL 
Aravamuthan, M.A., B.L. 10 X 7, pp. 49. Madras ; 
Madras Law Journal Press. 

This essay, which the author explains is one of a series of 
studies preliminary to a larger work which he has in hand 
on the history of the Sangam Age, is not an account of the 
Tamil Sangams, but a critical analysis of the famous treatise 
on Love known as Imiyandr Ahapporul , and the commentary 
thereon, ascribed to one Nak-Kirar, the subject of much 
scholastic controversy. 

In the treatise itself Mr. Aravamuthan is not much 
interested, but the Commentary contains quasi-historical 
matter, the value of which it is his purpose to determine. 

The Commentary comprises inter alia a lengthy introduction 
(which includes the only extant traditional account of the 
Tamil Sangams) and upwards of 350 illustrative stanzas, 
of which fifty are citations from classics of the Sangam period, 
and the remainder, written in more modern Tamil, celebrate 
some royal hero or heroes referred to by different names. 

In this complex Mr. Aravamuthan discerns three strata. 
Iraiyanar, the traditional author of the treatise, was, he 
believes, not a god, as some suppose, but a real person, a 
grammarian of note who wrote in the fourth or fifth century 
a.d. Nak-Kirar, the commentator, he proves, cannot possibly 
be the Sangam poet of that name. Accepting the “ modern ” 
stanzas as his, he identifies the hero they honour with an 
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historical Pandyan King who reigned about a.d. 700 and 
assigns that date to Nak-Kirar. The account of the Sangams 
and other passages he regards definitely as interpolations, 
inserted in the Commentary in about a.d. 850. 

Mr. Aravamuthan writes in an attractive style, and makes 
his points well. Whether his conclusions gain general 
acceptance or not, his critique throws a useful light on a very 
intricate problem. 

420 . F. J. R, 

The Political Philosophy of Confucianism. An inter- 
pretation of the Social and Political Ideas of Confucius, 
his Forerunners, and his Early Disciples. By Leonard 
Shihlien Hsu, M.A., LL.B., Professor at Yenching 
University, etc. 

The author of this monograph is Professor Leonard Shihlien 
Hsii, who is the Political Secretary to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Hanking. It gives a clear and scholarly exposition 
of the Confucian system, and it is gratifying to find at a time 
when the teaching of Confucius in China is supposed to be 
at a discount that a writer of the standing and in the position 
of Professor Hsii has come forward as a champion of that 
teaching and maintains that the Confucian philosophy is 
not only desirable in the country of its origin but also in the 
West. He says : “ If the West desires to realize the highest 
ideals of Christianity, it must practise something like unto the 
Confucian teachings of political morality, and be restored 
to consciousness from the chloroform of Machiavellian politics. 
Otherwise, this world-wide social, political, and moral paralysis 
will continue until the final disappearance of art and learning.” 
The author hopes that his study may help “students both 
in the Orient and Occident to understand the social and 
political psychology of the Chinese people in relation to their 
social and political development ’ 5 . It is certain that this 
hope will be fulfilled, for as Professor Corbin of Princetown 
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University in his Foreword states, “to the average reader’s 
exiguous portrait of one of the three or four greatest teachers 
of the human race, Professor Hsii’s exposition of the 
Confucian system will come as a revelation and a most 
instructive one.” 

The author being fully alive to the difficulties in historical 
research of the choice of source-matter and to the caution 
required to avoid interpreting one’s ideas on the basis of false 
books, has been careful to use only original materials and to 
omit all spurious passages. Destructive criticism of spurious 
literature in general and of the Chinese Classics in particular 
has been rife in China of recent years, as those who have 
studied the works of Professor Ku Chieh-Kang and Dr. Hu 
Shih are aware. Such criticism is without doubt of great 
value, but as the author points out, “ spurious literature has 
had its influence and its place in the development of Chinese 
thinking ... No one will doubt that the Hsiao Ching or the 
Book of Filial Piety was not written by Confucius : yet this 
book has been read by every Chinese literate at childhood . . . 
Likewise Kuan Tzu, Lieh Tzu , Han Fei Tzu , and numerous 
other writers of philosophy are rare beauties of the ancient, 
and may be interpreted as the thinking of the time when the 
books were written, though not of the persons in whose names 
they appear.” The author’s monograph is a valuable addition 
to the Broadway Oriental Library, edited by Clement Egerton 
and the work can be confidently recommended for perusal 
by all who are interested in China and its philosophy. 

A reproduction of the picture of the Sage attributed to 
the famous artist Wu Tao-tzii forms the frontispiece, and there 
is a Selected Bibliography of the most important books for 
studying the social and political ideas of Confucius and his 
disciples. 

549 . 


J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 
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Churches at Jerash. A Preliminary Report of the Joint 
Yale-British School Expeditions to Jerash, 1928-30. 
By J. W. Crowfoot, C.B.E., M.A., British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem Supplementary Paper, No. 3. 
9~! x Ilf, pp. 48. London: British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, 1931, 

Jerash, the classical Gerasa, between Mizpeh and Ramoth- 
Gilead, has practically no history. 

Probably of Hellenistic foundation, it was, according to 
Josephus, taken by Lucius Annius on behalf of Vespasian, 
and was also the birth-place of Simon of Gerasa, the free- 
lance who in the last days of Jerusalem divided control of 
the city with John of Gischala. 

It was so greatly embellished in the Age of the Antonines 
as to become in Conder’s view a ruin second only to Palmyra, 
and in Canon Tristram’s probably the most perfect Roman 
city above ground. 

It is not, however, with its naumachia, magnificent via 
principalis , oval forum and temple of Artemis that this 
report deals, but with the buildings of its decline, the Christian 
period from the fourth to the seventh centuries. 

The thirteen churches referred to fall into five geographical 
groupings, those namely in the centre, north-west, west, 
and south-west quarters of the city and that on the east 
bank of the Karawan which flows through it, the finest being 
the Fountain complex in the centre, built round a miraculous 
fountain, probably originally sacred to the Infant Dionysus, 
and the western group (the contiguous churches of S. John, 
S. George, and SS. Cosmas and Damianus). 

All the churches drew largely and one entirely on the 
materials of the older pagan buildings. 

It is worthy of note that the Fountain court complex 
is similar in plan to the lay-out of the buildings round the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Rather small, the churches stood in crowded precincts, 
and except for shell niches and small glazed and larger, 
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probably unglazed, windows in the upper parts, ornamentation 
was practically confined to the interiors which were faced 
with bronze-clamped slabs of local pink and yellow limestone 
or, rarely, marble, or gold and glass mosaics, or were plastered 
and painted. 

Externally they were surrounded by lean-to roofs, and had 
a pillared atrium. 

The larger spans were roofed with timber, the apses and 
exedrae usually with tufa. 

Illumination was by means of glass lamps of the type still 
used at Jerusalem. 

Of great interest are the dedications, especially one in 
hexameters celebrating the discontinuance of heathen 
sacrifices (there is an English hexameter translation of this in 
Conder’s Palestine ), and one which includes a tribune Dagis- 
theus whom the author suggests may be identified with an 
officer mentioned in Procopius’ On the Persian War. 

The volume contains a technical account of the mosaics, 
which are indeed practically the sole decorative survivals. 

The designs varied from the most simple geometric patterns 
to the rich complexity of an oriental rug. 

The tesserae were mostly of local limestone, creamy white, 
yellow, brown, pink, red, grey, and black. 

Interesting are the scenes from the Flood in the Synagogue 
Church and the pictures of Egyptian cities, Alexandria 
(with the Pharos, the Gates of the Sun and Moon, and the 
colonnades), Memphis, Canopus, etc. 

The plates give bird’s-eye views of the chief buildings and 
the mosaics (two coloured), and inset are plans and cuts 
illustrating the development of mosaic design. There is 
a large plan of the Fountain court complex at the end. 

The volume is very well done, concise but sufficient. 

4 83 - E. B. W. Chappelow. 
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The Religion of Tibet. By Sir Charles Bell. 9 x 5£. 
pp. 235, 69 illustrations, 3 maps. Oxford : Tile 
Clarendon Press ; and London : Humphrey Milford, 
1931. 1 8s. 

Sir Charles Bell’s The Religion of Tibet and his two other 
recent volumes on Tibetan history and people form a 
valuable trilogy for the cultured general reader desirous of 
reliable information on “ an exceptional country and people ” 
with a remarkable religion. The author’s official experience 
and intimacy with Tibetans from Dalai Lama to peasant 
gives him unrivalled qualifications for his undertaking. 

The present work is for the most part an easily read 
history of the rise and spread of Buddhism in its later 
Mahayana form in Tibet, also in Mongolia, and it includes 
chapters on early Buddhism in India, on the old Shamanistic 
Pon (Bon) faith, and on Roman Catholic missions in Lhasa. 
The second part (in three chapters) provides a vivid picture 
of the unique combination of spiritual and secular power so 
shrewdly exercised by His Holiness, the present Dalai Lama, 
and describes the relative positions of the Council of Ministers, 
the National Assembly, and the almost autonomous 
corporations of reactionary and often turbulent monks in 
the Tibetan body politic of the present day. 

I The writer’s apt and frequent quotations from native 

historians, his familiarity with the scene, and still more with 
Tibetan mentality, endow the narrative with unusual colour 
and vigour. 

At the end of the book there is a valuable excursus, entitled 
“ Sources Some, like the reviewer, will turn to it first. 
But a bibliography of European works on Tibetan religion 
might have been included here with advantage. Surely 
Waddell, Griinwedel, Getty, and other serious writers 
deserve mention ? Further, the passing references (on 
pp. 202-3) to Csoma and (on p. 201) to Sarat Chandra Das, 
will not indicate to the non-specialist the enormous value of 
these scholars’ contributions to our knowledge of the Tibetan 
language and religion. 
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We learn that Lhasa record-rooms contain a wealth of 
historical and statistical material. Ecclesiastical histories 
and biographies of saints, we know, abound. The author 
has freely used his own collection of vernacular histories, 
and, in particular, the Blue Treasury or Tep4er Ngim-po , 
completed by the translator Go in 1476. 

This historian Go, as Sir Charles demonstrates, is most 
trustworthy ; almost to the same degree, perhaps, as his other 
main authority, the highly esteemed Pu-ton (Bu-ston), c. 1290- 
1364. Recently E. Obermiller has recorded “the over- 
whelmingly scientific value ” of a part of Bu-ston' s history of 
Buddhism, in that it contains “ a systematic review of the 
whole of Buddhist literature so far as preserved in Tibet . . . 
Now that Obermiller is giving us Bu-ston' s history in English, is 
it too much to hope that Sir Charles will do the same for Go ? 
His full knowledge qualifies him to render to the history of 
Central Tibet a service similar to that which A. H. Francke’s 
vol. ii of Antiquities of Indian Tibet , has so admirably 
rendered to the Western Empire. 

Here Sir Charles is not addressing specialists, so it would, 
perhaps, be ungracious to expect mention of the large but 
as yet hardly explored Bon literature, now known to exist, 
some of which is in European hands. The same criticism would 
apply to recent research in Sanskrit Buddhist treatises, so 
important to an understanding of the Madhyamika school, 
which originated with that perplexing figure Nagarjuna. 

On p. 58 the initial cycle of the Tibetan calendar is rightly 
said to commence from aj>. 1027. This is what M. Pelliot 
established (p. 663, JA., Paris, 1913). But, though Tsong-ka- 
pa ? s death is placed correctly in 1419, it is unfortunate that 
his birth-year (1357 according to Pelliot) has been put a year 
too late, perhaps by a slip ? This birth-date deserved care, 
since Sarat Chandra Das went wrong over it in two 
different ways. 

But few readers will wish to become engulfed in Tibetan 
chronology or metaphysics. The majority will be gratified 
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to discover tow easy and safe a path lias been constructed 
for them among the intricacies of Lamaism. It is, indeed, 
a notable achievement to have given so lucid and fair an 
exposition of this complex religious system and the many 
diverse elements contained in it. In the carefully ordered 
wealth of informative detail in this book, all placed in correct 
perspective, there is not a suspicion of pedantic dryness or 
popular exaggeration. Finally we are grateful, not only for 
three maps, but for the many striking and well-reproduced 
photographs, which prove the author to be as adept with his 
camera as he is with his pen. 

509 . H. L. S. 


Aquila and Onkelos. By A. E. Silverstone, M.A., Ph.D. 

Semitic Languages Series : No. 1 . 8|- x 5f, pp. 172. 

Manchester : Manchester University Press, 1931. 12$. 6d. 

The author of this book endeavours in the first place to prove 
not only that Aquilas and Onkelos are one and the same person, 
the difference being due merely to dialectical pronunciation, but 
also that Aquilas is none other than the well-known Aquila, 
the translator of the Bible into Greek and also the author 
of the Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch known as the 
Targum of Onkelos. The problem of the latter has exercised 
the mind of a large number of scholars, and the author has 
not failed to avail himself of the rich literature which has 
been accumulated especially during the last century. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the books and pamphlets written 
on the subject and his work, therefore, deserves attention. 
In the first place he has collected all the stories and legends 
told about both of those men in the rabbinical literature, and 
he shows that there exists a very close parallelism, so much 
so that they are often indistinguishable. Then he proceeds 
to discuss the character of the Greek translation and the 
character of the Aramaic Targum. He lays special stress oh 
the similarity of surmounting difficulties in the Hebrew text, 
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e.g. both avoid anthropomorphical expressions and both 
endeavour to be as literal as possible. From those arguments 
the author comes to the conclusion that the man who trans- 
lated the Bible into Greek, who was a proselyte from the 
Pontus and had studied under Gamaliel II and the 
contemporaries of Rabbi Akiba, also translated the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch into the vernacular. Aramaic was the 
popular language of the time. He also shows that in the 
Targum a number of Greek words have been preserved. But 
the general opinion among scholars is that the Targum in 
its actual form belongs to the fourth or fifth century, and is 
more or less the product of the schools in Babylon. In older 
literature it is always quoted as the Babylonian Targum in 
contradistinction to another Targum known as the Palestinian, 
which has been preserved in a complete form as well as in 
a fragmentary one. The author argues that the Targum is also 
of Palestinian origin, and belongs, like the Greek, to the first 
half of the second century. But it is with regret one must 
say that he has failed to prove his case. In the first place one 
cannot deny that the language of the Targum is anything 
but Palestinian. On the other hand, as mentioned above, an 
old Targum existed already in Palestine. It is an extended 
paraphrase of the text and is full of legendary matter. It 
contains, however, legal interpretations and important 
passages of the Pentateuch. Like the T. Onkelos, it also 
contains a few Greek words and avoids anthropomorphisms. 
But in the time of Akiba the necessity arose for the com- 
pilation of a more literal Targum. This has a history of its 
own, and no doubt was made under the influence of R. Akiba. 
It may have been the starting point for the present Targum 
worked over in Babylon. But an investigation into the 
history of this Targum cannot be undertaken without a 
minute comparison of the existing Palestinian Targum, both 
the complete and the fragmentary forms and those small 
portions which have still come to light from the Geniza and 
which show a steady evolution in the history of the Targum. 
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One must also compare the Samaritan Targum. This latter 
shows a surprising similarity to that of Onkelos. The 
author should not have limited himself to the Peshitta. To 
the Jews the Greek translation by Aquila remains practically 
unknown. It was of no importance to them, and so there is 
little wonder that the name of the author of such a trans- 
lation approved of by R. Akiba should have been transferred 
to the Aramaic Targum, the language of which they 
understood and which had been produced under the same 
auspices as those under which Aquila’s Greek translation was 
created. It was a mere transfer of names. It is out of the 
question that the author of the Greek translation, who 
follow r ed, more or less, the tendency of the time, common 
also to the Targumim, should have had anything to do with 
the Aramaic translation, which in many ways was 
fundamentally different from the Greek. But leaving the final 
conclusion aside, the book is the work of a man who has spent 
much time and care in the production. He has been able to 
present the problem in a scholarly manner. 

467 . M. GASTER. 


TarIkh-i Mubarak Shahi, by Yahya bin Ahmad bin 
'Abdullah as-SIhrindi. Edited by Shamsu-'l-'Ulama 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Khan Bahadur. 
A History of the Sultans of Delhi from the time of 
Mu £ izz Ad-Din Muhammad bin Sam to a.h. 838. 
I0J X 6-J, pp. vi + 278. Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press and published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Bibliotheca Indica series), Calcutta, 1931. 

This work is a valuable contribution to the authorities at 
our disposal for the history of Muslim rule in India, and is the 
only original authority for the reigns of the first two kings 
of the Sayyid Dynasty in Delhi. MSS. of the work are 
extremely rare, but the learned editor has had the use of three, 
one supplied by a friend and rotograph copies of two others, 
one in the British Museum and the other in the Bodleian 
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Library. Extracts from the work, translated into English, 
have already been published in vol. iv of Elliot and Dowson’s 
History of India, as told by its own Historians , but the MS. 
there used was so defective and full of errors that the 
editor found it necessary to supplement it with extracts 
from Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, who, as well as Firishta, 
was a shameless plagiarist. The publication of the 
complete text of the work is a boon, for there is much 
that neither plagiarist has copied, and the work is of 
value not only as a contemporary history of the reigns 
of the later Tughluqs and the first two Sayyid king but as 
a record of earlier dynasties, for the author undoubtedly 
had access to early authorities no longer known to us. For 
instance, our contemporary authorities for the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq are Barani and Ibn Battuta, of 
whom the former pays very little attention to chronology, 
while the latter remained in India for only part of the reign, 
and is not very precise regarding the dates of the events 
which he records during that period, and the chronology 
of the reign has therefore been hitherto rather vague, though 
some attempt was made to determine it in the Society’s 
Journal for 1922 (pp. 361-5). Yahya bin Ahmad gives a 
chronological record of the reign, which supports the con- 
clusion arrived at in vol. iii of the Cambridge History of 
India (pp. 141-4) that there were two migrations from 
Delhi to Daulatabad, the first in a.d. 1327-8, which was 
voluntary except in the case of courtiers and officials, and 
the second in 1329, when all the people of Delhi were driven 
to Daulatabad. Professor Dowson’s refusal to admit the 
author’s claim to rank as an historian is hardly just, for he 
is not inferior to other historians of his own age and country, 
and in his records of the earlier Muslim dynasties gives us 
information not to be found elsewhere. For instance, he 
gives a more definite reason than any other author for the 
disregard of Balban’s will that his successor should be Khusrav 
Khan, the son of the “ Martyr Prince”. It seems that it 
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was on account of his violent temper that the courtiers feared 
to raise him to the throne. 

The account of the early days of the Khalji dynasty is 
interesting, and contains some details, among them a reason 
for the closing of the wine-shops by ‘Ala’u-’d-dm Khalji, 
which I do not remember to have read elsewhere. The word 

used for the small gold coins of the Deccan, is not 
familiar to me. 

The author’s style is Indian. He omits the izdfa where a 
Persian would use it, and he misuses the hamza. This we 
might have expected from his nasab, but it is unfortunate 
that we know hardly anything else of him. 

His record of his own time, the reigns of Firuz Shah, the 
later Tughluqs and the first two Sayyids, appears to be honest, 
though it is necessarily so worded as to be acceptable to the 
monarch to whom the work was presented. This is the only 
portion of the work which is used by Elliot and Dowson. 
There are a few misprints in the text, one for which the 
editor and the printers are perhaps not responsible, as it 
may have been a misspelling by the author, but the work 
has been carefully edited, and the learned editor has rendered 
a signal service to students of Indian history, for the Tankh-i 
Mubarak Shdhl is a more valuable authority than those 
acquainted only with the extracts in the Tabaqat-i Akban , 
the Gulshan~i Ibrdhmn , and Elliot and Dowson would have 
suspected. 

535 . WOLSELEY HAIG. 


KAMARUPASASANABALI BHUMIKA KaMARUPARAJABALI 

Samanbxta. By P. Bhattacharjya. 9fx 7£, pp. viii + 
48 + 216, pis. 13. Calcutta : Gurudas Chattopadhyaya 
and Sons, 1931. 

Our information regarding the dynasties that ruled in 
ancient Kamarupa, which corresponds very roughly to the 
modern province of Assam, is derived mainly from a number 
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of inscriptions on copper plates recording grants of land. 
There are usually three plates strung together on a ring, 
the inscription being incised on the reverse of the first plate, 
on both sides of the centre one, and on the obverse of the 
third. Apart from particulars of the grant, the inscriptions 
contain a good deal of information regarding the ruler's 
ancestry, his personal qualities and achievements, his capita], 
and the extent of his dominions. 

Two of these ancient title deeds were already known in 
1894 when historical inquiries in Assam were first taken up 
in earnest. Four more were discovered in the course of the 
search which was then made and were deciphered by the 
late Dr. A, F. R Hoernle. 1 Five others have since come to 
light : these were all deciphered by Professor Padmanath 
Bhattacharjya, who throughout his service in Assam took 
a great interest in the antiquities of the province. 

The earliest of this series of inscriptions refers to a grant 
by Bhaskara Varmma, a contemporary of the Chinese 
pilgrim Huien Tsang, who visited him and wrote an account 
of him and his kingdom. The next (only one leaf has been 
found) is of Harjara, whose rock inscription at Tezpur bears 
a date equivalent to a.d. 829. The remaining seven 
inscriptions record grants by four subsequent kings, the last 
of whom was ruling about a.d. 1133. The genealogies in 
these plates provide a fairly complete list of the kings 
who reigned in Kamarupa from about the fifth century. 

In the volume under review Professor Bhattacharjya has 
given a revised reading of the text of all these plates, together 
with a translation into Bengali and a photographic repro- 
duction of one or two pages of each set of plates. The volume 
will be of great use to scholars, the more so as the readings 
of most of the plates found since 1894 have hitherto been 
available only in local Bengali publications, which are not 
easily obtainable. 

1 The readings were published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal . 
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In an introductory chapter the author has collected 
a number of references to ancient Assam in the Mahdbhdrata 
and other old writings. Most of these had already been 
mentioned in the Report on the Progress of Historical Research 
submitted to the Assam Government in 1897, which, however, 
has long been out of print. In estimating the dates of the 
eleven rulers who are mentioned in Bhaskara Varmma’s 
land-grant as having preceded that monarch, the author 
allows an average of twenty-five years to each reign, as 
compared with a known average of about sixteen years in 
the case of some subsequent dynasties. 

Professor Bhattacharjya is to be congratulated on his 
enterprise in publishing at his own cost this very useful 
contribution to the cause of historical research in Assam. 
Its circulation would have been wider if it had been written 
in English instead of Bengali. 

612 E. A. G. 


Arslan-Tash. Par F. Thureau-Dangin, A. Barrois, G. 
Dossin, et M. Dunand. Haut-Commissariat de la 
Republique Fran£aise en Syrie et au Liban : Service des 
Antiquites et des Beaux-Arts : Bibliotheque archeo- 
logique et historique. Tome XVI. 11 x 9, pp. 142, 
figs. 50, 2 plans, 48 plates (separate). Paris : P. 
Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 300. 

Two short spells of excavation, in the spring and autumn 
of 1928, on the site occupied by the Kurdish village of Arslan - 
Tash in the plain of Saruj, served to reveal the principal 
structures of an Assyrian provincial capital, and some part 
at least of its decorations. This work was directed with 
great ability by M. Thureau-Dangin and his collaborators, 
and to them, but principally to the leader, is due the present 
full but admirably concise and plain account of the discoveries, 
which appears with a promptitude that their importance 
demanded. 

The mutilated inscription upon one of the stone bulls 
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which flanked the entrance to a temple shows for the first 
time that the Assyrian name of this place was Hadatu, and 
that it owed a rather transitory importance, as well as the 
whole of its public monuments, to the policy of Tiglath- 
pileser III. Hardly anything more is known about this 
town, which marked a stage on the military route leading to 
the Assyrian crossing of the Euphrates at Til-Barsib (Tell 
Ahmar), and after this one reign it seems to have relapsed 
into its former obscurity. The energy which Tiglath-pileser 
exerted to re-establish the Assyrian hold upon the West may 
be judged by the scale of the buildings with which he enriched 
Hadatu, while having at the same time another, and 
apparently even more elaborate, residence made for himself 
at the next stage, Til-Barsib. 

Among the remains of buildings found, the largest and 
best preserved is the palace, built of crude brick, with the 
general arrangement of outer and inner courts having 
surrounding chambers, the principal of which are two suites 
of apartments, with elaborate bathrooms, which the excavators 
assign to the king himself and to his ladies. These rooms open 
towards the south, in order to avoid the dust-laden north 
wind which prevails in those parts. There are certain 
peculiarities in the plan, which the excavators have noted, 
and an interesting feature is the whitewashing of the walls 
and the decoration of the royal chambers with a broad band 
of geometric patterns in blue and red with outlines of black. 
To the north of the eastern wing of the palace lay a subsidiary 
building “ Z ”, and to the east of the palace lay the remains 
of the older batiment aux ivoires in which were found the 
splendid ornaments which gave it the name. A temple was 
also discovered and partly excavated ; it had entrances 
guarded by pairs of bulls and lions in the regular Assyrian 
style, but it is noticeable that here, being sculptured in the 
hard basalt of the country, they were made to bear more 
of the weight of the door-jambs than was ever imposed upon 
the fragile limestone colossi of Assyria proper. 
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The walls of the town were also traced. They proved to be 
roughly circular, a plan of which the best known example is 
Sinjirli (Sam’al). Of the three gates the western seems to 
have been the most elaborate, for it was decorated with 
sculptured slabs, mostly depicting the Assyrian army. Several 
of these slabs have long been in the Ottoman Museum at 
Constantinople, having been accidentally found in 1886. 
These, and others found in the excavation, are fully described, 
and illustrated in the plates, as are also a group of statues 
and a fine stele in relief (Adad upon the bull) which stood in 
the temple. 

The highest interest of all is reserved for a remarkable find 
of ivory decorations, in relief and in open work, most of 
which were obviously the ornamentation of one or more beds 
of state. Among them was found a fragmentary inscription 
with the name of “ our lord Hazael ”, and M. Thureau-Dangin 
holds with much probability that the richly-ornamented beds 
had belonged to the palace at Damascus in the time of the 
king of that name, whose successor was obliged to render to 
the Assyrian king Adad-nirari III a great treasure, among 
which beds and stools with decorations of ivory are specifically 
mentioned. Such a date (ninth century b.c.) agrees perfectly, 
of course, with that of the long-celebrated Nimrud ivories 
found by Layard, and the style of the two finds is remarkably 
similar. Both are products of a Syrian art which drew almost 
the whole of its elements from outside sources, among which 
the Egyptian is, at least superficially, the most- copious. 
Various subjects are represented, many being already familiar 
from the Nimrud ivories : the birth of Horus, the union of 
the two lands 55 (of Egypt), divers forms of sphinxes, and the 
woman at the window, but Arslan-Tash is particularly rich 
in very fine examples of the simple but highly decorative 
group of the cow giving suck to her calf, towards which she 
turns back her head ; the Egyptian and JSgaean origins of 
this pattern are traced in detail by the authors. 

The forty-eight plates, carried in a separate u atlas ", and 
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the plans attached to the text-volume are all excellent, and the 
disposition of the work is so perspicuous that an index is not 
very seriously missed. 



Les Bronzes du Luristan. Par Andre Godard. Ars 

Asiatica XVII. 14 X 104, pp. 116, pis. 68. Paris : 

G. Van Oest, 1931. 

For the first time M. Godard gives in this book some at 
least of the particulars concerning the origin of the bronze 
arms, implements, and ornaments which began to appear in 
the antiquity markets of Europe two or three years ago, 
and coincided so fortunately with the Persian Art Exhibition 
of 1931, where there was a notable display of them. They 
were not entirely novel at their first appearance, for there 
were already a few 7 specimens in museums, but these had 
never been attributed with any confidence to any place or 
time. The fresh discoveries, soon growing to a multitude, did 
very little at first to elucidate the question, but it was at 
least fairly certain that they were found by native diggers 
in the territory of the Lurs. As to their makers and their 
date the most divergent opinions were expressed. Meanwhile, 
the accomplishment of their workmanship, the occasional 
attractiveness of their designs, and the bizarrerie of their 
style caused them to be eagerly collected. 

M. Godard, whose official position in Persia has given him 
unequalled opportunities, now reveals that these objects 
are found in cemeteries, chiefly in the district called Dasht-i- 
Kawa, an upland tract not many miles from the town of 
Harsin, though the area of the bronzes is not strictly confined 
to Luristan but seems to extend somewhat northward into 
the Kurdish country. The number of these objects recovered 
is explained by the remarkable uniformity of the conditions 
in which cemeteries were found, which made it perfectly 
simple for the natives to divine their position, and to locate 
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the graves by means of an instrument no more elaborate than 
an iron probe. The settlements were those of a people in 
a state of half-nomadism (as the inhabitants still are to-day), 
who spent only the hot weather in these upland tracts, 
where they dwelt of necessity in the vicinity of a spring beside 
which the visible mark of their places is an artificial mound, 
and generally a pool to receive the water of the spring. The 
graves themselves are generally of stone, the lining either of 
large or small stones with slabs across the top. Another type 
of burial is in large pottery jars ; these are of a poorer kind, 
and mostly used where stone is not at hand. M. Godard 
scouts the persistent story of the natives and dealers that 
man and horse were buried together. On the other hand, it 
seems to be true that the head of the dead man was often 
found resting on the bar of one of the elaborate horse-bits. 

After describing the cemeteries and tombs, the author 
devotes the rest of his introduction to a consideration of the 
types of bronzes found, arms, personal ornaments, horse and 
chariot furniture, vessels, and the few seals and pots which 
the tombs have yielded. The most important point which 
he makes is the comparison of these objects with the 
discoveries of de Morgan in the district of Talish, at the south- 
western corner of the Caspian Sea ; in one instance after 
another he is able to show not only resemblance but identity 
between the products of the two regions, and thus to prove 
that the influences which shaped the art of Luristan were 
predominantly northern as distinct from Mesopotamian. 
The latter do, indeed, appear, but only here and there, and 
they are confined mostly to the bronze bowls and other 
vessels. This part of M. Godard's introduction contains just 
observations, but all that he advances cannot be accepted. 
Throughout he speaks of the makers of these bronzes as 
Kassites. But there is no evidence that any of these antiquities 
belong to the only period in which something is known of that 
people, namely that part of the second millennium during 
which they ruled in Babylonia. Had they belonged to the 
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Kassites of that time, examples would have been found on 
Babylonian sites, whereas there can be no doubt that the 
great bulk of them are of the first millennium. And even to 
ascribe them to the Kassites in the subsequent centuries 
would be no more than a guess, the less reasonable since the 
district in which they are found pertained rather to the 
Lullubu than to the Kassites, and the two nations, though 
no doubt closely related are not to be confused. Of the very 
curious composite ornaments, with a bell-like base surmounted 
by a grotesque animal group, a central tube, and a pin 
with ornamental head, M. Godard is not able to give a satis- 
factory explanation, and the purpose of these must remain 
problematical. His notions about the human figure which he 
calls Gilgamesh, protecteur des troupeaux, have little 
justification ; even if it were Gilgamesh, which there is no 
reason to believe, that hero was not in any obvious manner 
a protecteur des troupeaux . It is, however, true that this 
figure is apotropaic, and no doubt w r as borrowed in that 
function from Babylonia. 

The introduction is written throughout as a commentary 
upon the wide range of subjects illustrated in the sixty-eight 
plates which form the main substance of the book ; the first 
few of them are interesting photographs of certain sites of 
these discoveries. The rest show the bronzes themselves, 
and include many very fine examples of nearly all the types as 
yet known. Produced with all the technical excellence that 
distinguishes the Van Oest books, they give splendid illustra- 
tion to a novel and deeply interesting material about which 
w T e have still a good deal to learn. 

$4$- C. J. G. 

La Paleur d’Enexdu. By Georges Dossin. Louvain : 

Imprimerie Orientaliste. pp. 1-30. 

Dossin in this brochure has attempted a fresh examination 
of the second tablet of the old version of the Epic of Gilgamish, 
first published by the reviewer, PBS. x, part ii, collation and 
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notes JR AS. 1929, 343-6. He discusses the astonishment and 
fright inspired in the savage Enkidu by his discourse with 
a civilized man. 

Dossin has presented some observations on the text, and 
offers a transcription of Obv. iii, 35-Rev. ii, 3. The author is 
extremely daring and ingenious both in his treatment of the 
text and in his philological conjectures, hardly any of which 
are convincing. It would be hazardous to incorporate his 
views in a standard edition of the text. For example, he makes 
out a case for a word anu “ water-machine ”, “ shadouf ”, 
and thinks that anarn uzakkir means “he raised the shadouf ”. 
a-na-[am] is his restoration of Obv. iii, 3. There is no evidence 
at all that ulsu means “ abundance ” in the sense of agricul- 
tural produce, but he confidently renders i-ip-pu-u$ ul-sa-am 
by “he produced abundance ”, Rev. i, 1. a-na gu-up-ri m 
ri-i-im “ to the home of the shepherd ”, is the rendering at 
which I arrived in Semitic Mythology , 242, for Obv. ii, 33. 
Also Ebeling and Thompson accepted my reading sd ri4-im> 
Ungnad $a-ri-i-im “ iippig ”, thriving, but Dossin introduces 
a word saru “ abundance ”, for which there is no evidence. 

The only suggestion in this brochure which seems likely 
to add anything to Assyriology is the combination of zurikati 
with { ' u ziriku ; both words seem to mean “water wheel”. 
Dr. Dossin is an earnest scholar who has endeavoured sans ira 
el studio and not ex parte to interpret this text but he assumes 
the wildest suggestions to be proved, and soberly states them 
as facts. 

402 . S. LAN&DON.. 

Studes sub le Dboit Babylonien, Les Lois Assybiennes 
et Les Lois Hittites. By ISdouabd Cuq. 9 x 7J, 
pp. vii “h 522. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1929. Fes. 150. 

This large volume by the distinguished authority on the 
history of ancient laws of the Institut de France contains his 
conclusions upon the entire systems of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
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and Hittite laws (so far as known up to the year 1928). Cuq 
had previously published numerous special and penetrating 
articles upon Babylonian laws and contracts. In these studies 
he has always based his work largely upon the editions of his 
colleague in the Institut, Professor Vincent Scheil ; in the 
present volume the great learning of Scheil was again placed 
at his disposal. 

Pages 1-431 are devoted to the Code of Hammurabi and 
contracts of that period. Brief reference to the earlier 
fragments of the Sumerian code is made, but the author omits 
to give the complete literature on the editions of this code, 
JKAS. 1920, 489-514 ; Savigny Zeitschrift, vol. xli. There is 
an analysis of the Hammurabi Code and a discussion of the 
term simiat sarri, rendered “law of the king”, and 
a summary review of contracts which illustrate the Code. 
Cuq’s first chapter is devoted to the laws on marriage and 
definitions of the terms tirhdtu, biblu, seriktu, nudunnu. 
Comparisons are made with Graeco-Roman laws, a subject 
on which the author is a recognized authority. 

Chapter ii is devoted to adoption, tul-ta pad-da “ found in 
a ditch ”, the meaning of which was discovered by Koschaker 
and elaborated by David, 1 has now been treated again by 
the writer in AJSL. 48, 51-3. Chapter ii on the freeing of 
slaves is condensed and does not discuss the philological 
terms 2 ; but the author seems to agree with the consensus 
of opinion on the meanings of the technical terms used in the 
Code and contracts. There are chapters on rights of heritage, 
bequests, and landed property. In the discussion of the last 
subject (chapter vi) the author treats the difficult subject of 
boundary stones which are confined largely to the Cassite and 
succeeding Babylonian dynasties. 

Chapter vii on the management of royal estates is not very 
well documented. Here Ungnad’s edition of Babylonian 
Letters, VAB. vi (1914), and Driver’s Letters of the First 

1 See p. 46. 

2 See Landsberger, Der Kultische Kalender, 115, n. 8 (with literature). 
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Babylonian Dynasty , OECT. iii (1924) contain very con- 
siderable information similar to that utilized by Cuq, The 
Obelisk of Manistusu might have been utilized for the earlier 
Accadian period. There is a long and detailed chapter (viii) 
on contracts , divided into six sections ; (1) economic conditions , 
in which there is an interesting paragraph on the relative 
value of wheat 1 to other commodities (wool, copper, oil, etc.) ; 

(2) contracts by correspondence , often carried out by a third 
person called the “attorney ” (mandatai re), or intermediary ; 

(3) sale and exchange , in which there is scant discussion on the 
sale of slaves and the ritual of the bukdnu (EA. 24, 91, n. 14, 
and 94-6) ; (4) renting of lands* houses, persons, workmen ; 
(5) storage for safe-keeping ; (6) loans. 

Chapter ix contains a discussion of the new fragments of 
the Code, Susa fragments, 2 Scheil, Del, Per., x, pi. ix, and 
pp. 81-6, reproduced by Ungnad, Keilschrifttexte der Gesetze 
Hammurapis , 36-7. Scheil’s translation of § 66 of the Code is 
reproduced and discussed. § 71, reproduced from Scheil, 
contains the word ilhu, on which Cuq discourses at length 
and gives all the possible meanings in various periods. 
§ 72 is given precisely as Scheil understood it, and Ungnad’s 
restorations are apparently regarded as erroneous. 

Then Cuq discusses Poebers new tablet from Nippur, 
which he had previously described (pp. 6-7). Here no mention 
is made of the large Nippur tablet in Constantinople, BE. 
xxxi, 49-51. 

Chapter x is devoted to commercial firms or companies and 
chapter xi discusses the question of guarantee by a third 
party for a debt, and chapter xii security in property held by 
a creditor for a debt. Here the author cites Neo -Babylonian 
contracts extensively. Chapter xiii is a study of the 
Babylonian judicial system, in which there is a section on the 

1 Ble, by which the author means “ grain ” in general. 

2 A discussion of the legal aspects by Kohler, based on Ungnad’s 
translation in Kohler -Ungnad, Hammurabi s Gesetze, iii, 268-70. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. ^ 
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Neo-Babylonian period. The analysis of the legal aspects 
of the new tablets from Kerkuk in chapter xiv is based entirely 
on Gadd’s admirable pioneer work in RA. 23, 49-161, and 
a preliminary article by Chiera and Spieser, and Koschaker’s 
important study, Neue Keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus 
der El-Amarna Zeit. Since 1929 two more volumes of these 
texts have been published by Chiera, so that this chapter can 
only be regarded as a preliminary study. 

Chapter xv is a rapid but lucid survey of the Assyrian law 
code, but it is up to date and utilizes the contracts published 
by Johns and Ebeling. There is, however, no mention of the 
immense material provided by the Cappadocian contracts, 
a problem which Georg Eisser has now undertaken in con- 
junction with the Assyriologist, Julius Levy. 1 

Hittite laws are the subject of the last chapter, which 
contains a succinct historical introduction, and a paragraph 
on the Indo-Europeans in Anatolia concludes the volume. 
There is an index of the subject matter and glossary of the 
principal Accadian words discussed. 

This is undoubtedly a valuable survey of the whole subject 
by a scholar of wide learning and experience, though many 
of his views will be challenged; some have already been 
criticized by various scholars. But Cuq, having at his 
command an encyclopaedic knowledge of ancient laws and 
institutions, has brought to bear upon the Babylonian legal 
system an immense critical apparatus and has made endless 
illuminating comparisons. There are, it is true, omissions 
in the literature, which often clarify the subject under 
discussion. 

37 ' S. Langdon. 

1 See Martin David’s penetrating review of Eisser-Levy in Zeitschrifl der 
Savigny-Stiftung , lii (1932), 496-503. 
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Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria. By E. 

Douglas Van Buren. Yale Oriental Series : Researches ; 
Vol. XVI. 9| x 7£, pp. Ixix + 287. pis. 68. Yale : 

University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford, 1930. 
£1 7s. 

Mrs. Van Buren has catalogued all the Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Assyrian figurines which she could find in 
the principal museums of the world. There is firstly a long 
description of the sites and expeditions which excavated 
them, a study of the types of figurines throughout the long 
period of Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian history, dress 
and coiffure and of what the authoress calls the “ shorthand 
system ”, or method of suggesting a complete motif by means 
of a single figure. The catalogue of figurines in the various 
public and private collections runs to 1,334 numbers. To 
accomplish a compilation of this magnitude the authoress 
travelled widely and read a voluminous literature. The plates 
contain illustrations of 320 figures and are extremely well 
executed. With each figure of the plates the corresponding 
number in the catalogue, where the description and literature 
occur, is given on pp. xi-xvii ; this facilitates the use of the 
book ; other works of this kind have been published without 
reference to the descriptions of the figures in the text. 

This is a valuable and useful corpus of the figurines of 
Babylonia ; it is much more than a compilation, for some of 
the entries are new and hitherto unpublished. Scholars who 
make use of the figurines to discuss various aspects of 
Sumerian and Babylonian civilization should not fail to consult 
this book. Material of this kind is so prolific that even 
Mrs. Van Buren’s book is far from exhaustive. In the same 
year Professor Leon Legrain published Terra-Cottas from 
Nippur , PBS. vol. xvi, a large book with 76 plates, 443 figures, 
with some material from the University Museum not utilized 
by Mrs. Van Buren. The figurines from Isharah on the 
Euphrates, published by Herzfeld, BA. xi, 131-9, seem to 
have been overlooked. Julius J ordan’s Uruk Warka, 1930, 
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also contains some strikingly new and valuable material from 
Warka. It would be impossible in view of the intensive 
excavations now in progress to write a book on this subject 
which is exhaustive. This book is a valuable groundwork for 
all future compilations and special studies on the subject, is 
carefully and ably written, and conscientiously executed. It 
should be in the field library of every excavator in 
Mesopotamia. 

no. S. Langdgn. 

Jasaharacarin oe Puspadanta. An Apabhramsa work of 
the tenth century. Critically edited with an introduction, 
glossary, and notes by P. L. Vaidya. The Ambadas 
Chaware Digambara Jain Granthamala, or Karanja 
Jain Series. Edited by Hiralal Jain. Yol. I. 9*| X 6-|, 
pp. 32 + 188. Karanja, Berar, India : Karanja Jain 
Publication Society, 1931. 

The present work forms the first of a new series of Jain 
works founded by Seth Gopal Ambadas Chaware of Karanja, 
Berar, in memory of his father. Professor P. L. Vaidya, of 
Fergusson College, Poona, has now edited the Jasaharacarin , 
the life of Yasodhara, by Pushpadanta. It is a tale in rhymed 
verse of about 2,300 lines, and of much interest for some 
aspects of the Jain religion, but also important to the 
philologist. It is in Western Apabhramsa, the study of which 
has suffered from lack of texts, but which has been much 
furthered by Jacobi’s work, especially his edition of 
Dhanapala’s Bhavisattakahd, and C. D. Dalai’s and P. D. 
Dune’s edition of the same work in the Gaekwad’s Series, 
The Jasaharacarin is of exactly the same type of literature. 
Professor Vaidya has confined himself chiefly to giving a 
critical text, and he has done the work excellently. He gives 
a glossary and notes, but apart from that and the general 
editor’s valuable introduction there is no discussion of the 
dialect. For this he doubtless has good reasons, as he has 
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already been studying other works which will throw light on 
the history of Marathi and other vernaculars, and the high 
scholarship of the present work is a good omen for his further 
study of Prakrit and Apabhramsa literature. 

432 ‘ E. J. Thomas. 


The Suvarnaprabhasa Sutra. A Mahayana Text called 
“ The Golden Splendour ”. First prepared for publication 
by the late Professor Bunyiu Nanjig, and after his death 
revised and edited by Hokei Idzumi. 9 J x 6|, pp. 
xxviii + 222. Kyoto : The Eastern Buddhist Society, 
1931. £1 2s. 

Deux lexiques sanskrit-chinois. Fan yu tsa ming de 
Li Yen et Fan yu is'ien tseu wen de Yi-tsing. (Ed. by) 
P. C. Bagchi. Tome l er . Sino-indica : Publications de 
FUniversite de Calcutta, Tome 2. 10J x 8 , pp. 336. 

Paris : P. Geuthner, 1929. Frs. 200. 

This edition of the Suvarnaprabhdsa-sutra , which was long 
ago undertaken by the late Bunyiu Nanjio, has now been 
completed by Mr. Idzumi from six MSS. and with com- 
parison of the Chinese and Tibetan versions. Apart from the 
fact that it is the first complete edition of the Sanskrit text, 
it is the editor’s familiarity with the Chinese sources that gives 
the edition its special value. He discusses the various additions 
that it has received, and gives a useful table of corre- 
spondences with the three extant forms in Chinese. 

It is exactly a century ago that I. J. Schmidt gave an 
analysis of the sutra as it appears in the Mongolian and 
Tibetan, and translated several chapters. There is now an 
edition of the Mongolian text, not noted here, but it is clear 
that the form known to Schmidt corresponded with the 
text of I-tsing. Mr. Idzumi puts the sutra late, u at the time 
when Mahayana was about to be finally formulated.” It 
certainly has peculiar features. The usual introductory 
words of Ananda are turned into a sloka. The list of auditors 
is remarkably short, the only personages specified by name 
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being the four goddesses, Sarasvati, Sri, Drdha, and Harlti. 
The metaphysical teaching is rather perfunctory, as the 
chapter entitled iSunyatd consists of verses merely claiming to 
express summarily what other sutras have declared at length. 
There is no clear reference to the Trikaya , though a chapter 
on the subject has been added in the Chinese and Mongolian. 
The teaching about an eternal Buddha, as Mr. Idzumi shows, 
corresponds closely with that of the Saddharmaptmdanlcct. 
But the author of the sutra seems rather to be interested in 
the glorification of its merits and in declaring its power of 
dispelling bad dreams and evil planetary influences. Two of the 
chapters are jatakas, remarkably interesting in their circum- 
stantial details, and one of them is retold in verse. 

The state of the text, the editor admits, cannot be said to 
be satisfactory, and as other scholars are working at it, doubt- 
less further work will soon be seen. The editor promises an 
index to the present volume and translations in Japanese 
and English. 

Dr. Bagchi’s undertaking helps to show the way in which 
the Chinese translators went to work. This portion gives the 
text of the two Chinese lexica in facsimile. The Chinese words 
with the accompanying Sanskrit have been transliterated by 
Dr. Bagchi, and the obscurities and errors in the Sanskrit 
discussed and elucidated. This is all that lies before us in the 
present volume, but it is excellent and illuminating work, 
and the whole should lead to results of great value. 

453 , 422 . E. J. Thomas. 

Index to the Annual Reports op the Mysore Archaeo- 
logical Department for the years 1906-22. By 
Dr. M. H. K. Iyengar. 11 x 8§, pp. 211. Bangalore : 
Government Press, 1929. Rs. 2. 

Annual Report op the Mysore Archaeological Depart- 
ment for the year 1929. With the Government Review 
thereon. University of Mysore. 11 x 9, pp. 2 + viii + 
2 + 318, pis. 20. Bangalore : Government Press, 1931. 
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Excavation at Chandravalli (Mysore State). Issued as 
a Supplement to the Annual Report of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department for the year 1929. Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Mysore. 11 x 9, pp. 32, pis. 17. 
Bangalore : Government Press, 1931. 

Annum. Report of the Archaeological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. 
1337 F., 1927-8 a.c. 13 x 10, pp. x + 56, 20 pi. 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1930. 

Inscriptions (Texts) of the Pudukkottai State. Arranged 
according to Dynasties. 13 x 8, pp. iv -f 654 -f ii, 1 pi. 

Chronological List of Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai 
State. 13x8, pp. iv + 154 + ii. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna Iyengar, the Director of Archaeological 
Researches in Mysore, announces that a new series of reports 
begins with this volume. It is the first published under his 
directorship, and the most important information about 
archaeological research in Mysore is contained in the accom- 
panying Supplement. We learn that Dr. Sir Brajendranath 
Seal, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, wisely decided 
in 1922 to introduce the most up-to-date methods of research 
into the Department, and Dr. Krishna Iyengar was sent to 
study the latest research methods at the University of London 
and in the excavation camps of Egypt and elsewhere. This 
Supplement, one-third of which is now published, gives the 
first results of the scheme of exploration at Chandravalli 
in the north of Mysore State. The remains date from neolithic 
times. The most important inscription (described in the 
Report) is one of Mayurasarman of the third century a.d. 
and, though only of three lines of Prakrit, mentions no less 
than eight neighbouring peoples. The Report itself includes 
numismatics, manuscripts, and epigraphy. The inscriptions, 
more t,ba.n 100 in number, are recorded in Canarese (most are 
in this lang uage), and are transliterated and translated. The 
Director has also brought out a useful Index to the Reports 
for the years 1906-20, with a supplement for 1921-2. 
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The report of the archaeological work in the Nizam’s 
Dominions is edited by the Director, Mr. G. Yazdani. Besides 
the surveying of a number of villages with Hindu, Jain, and 
Muslim antiquities, a large number of stone circles are 
described. Mr. L. Munn contributes several letters on the 
antiquities of the Raichur District. The Director’s paper on 
the fresco paintings of Ellora, which he gave at the Oriental 
Congress in Oxford in 1928, is here printed with six beautiful 
plates. 

The first of the two volumes of inscriptions in the 
Pudukkottai State contains the texts with descriptions in 
Tamil. The inscriptions are mostly in Tamil, but a few in 
Sanskrit are given in the Grantha character, and one (the 
treatise on music, given in Ep. Ind ,, xii) in Devanagari. The 
second volume gives the list of the inscriptions in English, 
with short descriptions, dates, and dynasties. 

249 , 439 , 440 , 487 , 513 . E. J. THOMAS. 


The Book of the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara- 
nikaya), or More-numbered Suttas. Yol. I. Translated 
by F. L. Woodward, with an introduction by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. Translation series, No. 22. 9x6, pp. xxii + 
285. London : Published for the Pali Text Society by 
the Oxford University Press, 1932. 

The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon. Part I. 
Dhammapada : Yerses on Dhamma and Khuddaka- 
patha : The text of the Minor Sayings. Re-edited and 
translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids. Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists. Yol. VII. 9x6, pp. Ixx + 166. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1931. 

Mr. Woodward’s translation of the first three nipatas of 
the Anguttara is a worthy continuation of his work on the 
Samyutta. There is the same clear language, the careful 
following of the sense, and the valuable notes, which discuss 
the interpretations offered, and bring forward the evidence 
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in the Pali commentary. Mrs. Rhys Davids has an intro- 
duction on the translation of important religious and other 
terms. She rightly protests against the monstrous idea 
that there ought to be a “ classical tradition 55 in the rendering 
of such terms. Not only were the early translators groping 
for the meaning, but the meanings they put in were often 
dogmas of their own. One of these was the atheism 
of Buddhism, but here we have another, shall we say dogma, 
that “the first Sakyan teachers bring God from heaven 
to dwell in man as man ? \ This is what attd implies, “the 
Divine Man within . 55 The grammarians think that they 
know what sa- as a prefix means. They will be surprised 
to find that it includes not only sa-ppanno , but also such 
words as sa-klcdya and sa-ddhamma. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids 5 translation of the Dhammapada and 
KJivddaJcapatha illustrate still more the revision of technical 
terms. Nibbana becomes “ Waning 55 , and (with its early 
meaning) equivalent to “bliss 55 . Bmhnacariya is “God- 
life 55 , saddhamma “their own dhamma 5S , but also “very 
Dharma 5 \ Tathagata is “ Man-waygone 55 , but this may be 
partly due to the fact that the translation is in various kinds 
of blank verse. In verse you have to say what you can, so it 
comes about that the present tense wot has to be used as a past 
participle. 

But the importance of the edition lies in its undertaking 
to carry a stage forward the interpretation of these two 
works. The text is given, and it has been dissected on the 
theory that there have been large interpolations. These 
in accordance with the method of Garbe for the Gita are 
distinguished by smaller type. It is a more elaborate under- 
taking than Garbe’s, and sixteen grounds are given for the 
identification of later passages. Such “ undesirable growths 55 
extend not merely to whole sections (the whole of the 
Buddhavagga has to go), but down to quarter verses and 
single words. Perhaps the most surprising result is that 
the Metta-sutta, a poem in drya metre, is made one of the 
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earliest, indeed it was perhaps taken over by the earlier 
Sakyans from a brahmin who taught tele volition, though 
the editor would not be surprised to learn that the poem 
was by a woman. 

462 , 527 . E. J. Thomas. 

Fath al ‘arab lish-sham (Conquest of Syria by the Arabs). 
By G. M. Haddad. 9~| X 6f, pp. 113. Rainallah 
(Palestine) : Adabiyah Press, 1931. 2 s. 

Mr. Haddad won a history prize at the American University 
at Beyrout, and has now published an Arabic translation of 
the successful essay, the Arab conquest of Damascus. As 
a prize essay it is a very creditable performance for the writer 
has read the Arabic sources for himself and has studied the 
works of European orientalists. He knows Caetani only from 
quotations. We hope that this translation will achieve his 
object, that of encouraging the study of history among his 
countrymen. 

531 . A. S. T. 

The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades. Extracted 
and translated from the chronicle of Ibn al-Qalanisi. 
H. A. E. Gibb. 7§ x 5J, pp. 368. London : Luzac & Co., 
1932, 155. 

Hamza son of Asad was a clerk in the chancellery at 
Damascus, rose to be head of the department, was also for 
a time civil head of the city, and wrote a chronicle of his own 
time, which was that of the first crusade and the early years 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem. That part of his book which 
tells of the doings of the Franks is here given in English. As 
later historians used his book, there is not much of importance 
in it that is quite new, but they omitted many picturesque 
details and anything they did not understand, so there is 
plenty of interest in Hamza’s full story. Who were the “ infidel 
Turks ? ” Were they really not Muslims or only heretics 
who shocked his orthodox soul ? Who were the gourmands 
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for whose delectation Mr ud Din slaughtered horses among 
other delicacies ? The accounts of the Assassins are striking. 
They were favoured by great men in Syria, acted 
independently of their head in Alamut, won over a great 
following among the common people, and were at one time 
able to hold Banyas. Retribution fell on them in the shape of 
a general massacre. Hamza does not know the story that 
Bohemund of Antioch was captured while on his way to find 
a bride ; nor the other, that a pigeon with a letter from 
Damascus to Tyre bidding the garrison hold on as help 
was coming, fell into the camp of the Franks who substituted 
a letter of the opposite sense and released the bird, so that the 
town lost heart and surrendered. 

The introduction is valuable ; it shows the disorganized 
state of Syria at that time, broken up between powers of 
different sorts, whose hatred of each other -was only less, if 
less, than their hatred of the Franks. The importance of the 
Armenians as states, as soldiers, and as a section of the 
population is stressed. The paragraphs on the army are new. 
Each prince had a standing army of slaves or mercenaries, 
who were mounted archers. The biggest in Syria was probably 
not more than five thousand strong ; Shaizar had only a few 
hundred. The officers were expected to keep slave troops 
of their own, which were enrolled in the state army on their 
master’s death. To maintain these slaves the officers were 
given grants of land. The Turkmen tribes, who joined in the 
fighting as allies or hirelings, were on the same footing as 
these household troops. The second line, the jund, were a kind 
of militia and were also mounted. The infantry were of little 
use in actual fighting. The townsmen were organized in some 
form of train-bands. Professor Gibb thinks that in the art of 
war the Franks were the teachers rather than the taught. 
They brought improved methods of siege warfare, introduced 
winter campaigns, and the use of more body armour. Their 
famous charge was feared. The chronicle is seldom verbose, 
the translator has been very successful in his work, so the 
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story is quite readable, though it deals with little but the 
squabbles of minute states. Professor Gibb has taken much 
trouble in identifying places and persons and in solving 
textual problems. It is unfortunate that there is no map. 

There are a number of minor misprints, such as a soft 
breathing in place of a hard. One very common one .is that 
a space is left in the middle of a word where the rough 
breathing is used for an Arabic consonant. Thus Mas‘ud 
becomes Mas ‘ud. 

The translation e£ underpinning 55 for ta'Uq (p. 123) seems 
hardly satisfactory. In a wall, built or repaired in haste, 
wooden beams may well have been used as ties, “ headers ” 
a bricklayer would call them. If these were burnt the outer 
face of the wall might easily fall. If underpinning is the right 
word it is not easy to see how the garrison could set fire to 
that under the outer face of the wall, and also why the 
besiegers did not do so. 

541 . A. S. T. 


Die dogmatischen Lehren der Anhanger des Islam. 
By Al Ash'ari. Parts I and II. Ed. by H. Ritter. 
9f x 6|, pp. (Pt. I, 37 + 300) (Pt. II, 4 + 314). 
Constantinople : Devlet Matbaasi. Pt. I, 1929, Pt. II, 
1930. Mks. 30. 

We are told that al Ash/ari was a good debater but a poor 
writer. This book lends colour to the second part of this 
dictum, for it is badly arranged, almost formless, though far 
from void. It could be cut down by a third without loss. On 
the other hand, it does not lie under the ban of the tradition 
that Mam contains seventy sects. It is divided into the 
following sections: Shfa, Khawarij, Murjia, Mu‘tazila, 
theologians, attributes of God, Koran. The SM‘a is sub- 
divided into extremists, recusants, and Zaidis. The beliefs 
of the extremists are arranged according to sects, those of the 
recusants, Zaidis, Khaw4rij, and Murjia first under sects 
and then under doctrines, those of the Mu'tazila and 
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theologians under doctrines, as are also the opinions about the 
Koran. There are a few appendices on men like Ja hm , 
al Najjar, and Ibn Kullab. There is even more repetition 
than would be expected from the above su mm ary as men of 
all shades of opinion are quoted under the heading theologians. 

The author did not take a narrow view of his task, for the 
section on the theologians begins with philosophical problems 
such as £u substance ”. The author’s sense of humour must 
have failed at times for two consecutive paragraphs are “ The 
legality of making enemy’s womenfolk captive ”, and “ The 
nature of the atom”. The book is fine confused feeding. 
Doctrines are sometimes attached to the name of a teacher, 
as often as not they are anonymous. It is not uncommon 
for several different opinions to be given without a hint as 
to who held them. Occasionally a doctrine is attributed to 
a man with the caution “ but I do not think this can be so ”, 
Perhaps a disproportionate space is given to al Jubbai, 
though this can be explained by the author’s respect for his 
master and father-in-law : but it is odd that no mention is 
made of Abu Hashim. Very little is said of al Jahiz also. 
The book therefore is not a history of Muslim theology, nor 
an exposition of the schools of thought current at the date of 
writing, but a jumble of all that had ever been taught in the 
name of Islam. To find the teaching of any one man you must 
work through the whole book (there is no index), and even 
then much of his thought may be hidden in anonymity. The 
author keeps himself in the background. Some writers are 
quoted as sources : Sulaiman b. Jarir, Muhammad b. ShaMb, 
Zarkan, Abu ‘uthman al Adami, al Jahiz, and Abu fisa, but 
for the most part the author gives no authority for his state- 
ments. The book is fuller than that of Shahrastani, but will 
not displace it even for the early period. The reading of it 
strengthens the conviction that the theologians’ knowledge of 
philosophy has been exaggerated. 

The editor has done his work well: paper and type are 
good : the matter is well spaced, and misprints are few. One 
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quotation from the Koran has a wrong reference. The editor 
had five manuscripts to work on. In addition to variants 
the notes contain references to relevant passages in other 
books. There is a bibliography of thirty-two oriental works. 
On p. 96 a longer quotation should have been given from 
al Fark (the words actually quoted are not exact), so that the 
paragraph would run after filling the lacuna : — 

Friendship and hostility are attributes of God in his 
essence ; he shows friendship to his servants for the faith 
to which they will attain, though they were unbelievers 
for the greater part of their lives ; and he regards only 
the unbelief to which they wall come at the end of their 
lives, though they were believers for the major part of their 
lives. 

This is the doctrine of muwdfdt, that it was a man’s state 
at the end of his life which determined his lot in the hereafter ; 
the Muslims had not advanced beyond Ezekiel. On p. 68, 
1. 9, something seems to have dropped out ; one would expect 
the passage to run: “He counted (someone) of higher rank 
than ‘uthman ”. Unfortunately the section dealing with the 
peculiar doctrine of Ma'mar is corrupt. “The wiping of 
the shoes ” is not omitted but one is left with the impression 
that the questions which busied the Muslims were religious 
and philosophical and much ingenuity was devoted to solving 
them. 

555. A. S. Tritton. 

Die Babylonische Gebetsbeschworung. Von Walter 
G. Kunstmann. Leipziger Semitistische Studien, Neue 
Folge, Band II. 9 X 5§, pp. iii + 114. Leipzig : J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1932. Mks. 10. 

The argument of this book of Herr Kunstmann is to examine 
from the formal and purely literary point of view that kind of 
con juratory prayers of Babylonian and Assyrian origin which 
is easily recognizable by its subscription written in the 
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Sumerian language inim-inirn-ma su-il-la-kam. Those prayers 
are, as is well known, addressed to different gods, have strong 
con juratory character, and are very often accompanied by 
some action of magical character and purport as well as by 
a sacrifice. The most ample edition of such kind of prayers 
has been made by L. W. King under the title Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery , being “ The Prayers of the Lifting of the 
Hand”, London, 1896. 

After some general considerations on such prayers the 
author goes on to examine their content. He divides it into 
three principal parts, which are the allocution, the prayer 
proper, and the thanksgiving. In the third chapter Herr 
Kunstmann tries to define the inim-inim-ma su-ila from other 
cognate kinds of prayers, as are, for instance, the Sumerian 
su-ila, the lamentation called sign, the prayer iJcribu , the 
dingir-sag-dibba and the Jci-Utu-kam. 

The fourth chapter is dedicated to the different series and 
sequences of su-ila , general as well as special. 

In the last chapter the author gives us three lists : of the 
&u-ila, according to the god,s invoked, according to the stars, 
and according to other deities which, in reality, are different 
cultural objects, as the fire, the grain, the light, the salt, etc. 

The analysis by the author in the second chapter illumines 
and throws light on all the different aspects of this interesting 
kind of prayers. Herr Kunstmann quotes always extensively 
every element of the prayer examined, gives a German trans- 
lation of it, and quotes all the passages in which it occurs. 
The allocution consists in most cases of the invocation of 
the god together with its honorific titles, great in number and 
of different natures. At p. 12 the author remarks rightly that 
the many praises raised by the orant to his god were not mere 
compliments made by the Babylonian to divinity, but a 
genuine expression of his confidence and trust. The author 
is no doubt right : the Babylonian was absolutely sure that 
the gods had all those qualities which he attributed to them in 
his prayers and hymns, and therefore we cannot say that his 
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only purpose was to make compliments to his god to obtain 
more easily the favours required. The praises to the god 
comprise his ability to solve from sin, they refer to the 
gracious look of the god, to the help which he can tender, 
to the creation by him of mankind, to his quality of a father, 
respectively of a mother, to the protection he concedes to 
mankind in distress. Herr Kunstmann analyses attentively 
also the prayer itself, which is the nucleus of the su-ila, and 
is often introduced by some lamentation referring to the 
estrangement of the god or comprises penitential formulae 
or simple laments of various nature on maladies and diseases, 
persecutions from the demons, etc. A kind of lamentation 
very common is that referring to the eclipse, attain , of the 
moon, which brings in its trail all kinds of evil. The prayer 
proper is preceded by some introductory phrases, and with 
it the orant asks his god to accept in general his prayer or 
wants from him good luck or the reconciliation of the angry 
deity or of his own god which protects him or to stop the 
evil or to free him from his sins. The Babylonians did not 
like to allude directly and crudely to requirements of material 
character. The prayers end as a rule with some formulae 
of thanksgiving or benediction. 

The analysis of Herr Kunstmann is accurate, penetrating 
in the literary investigation of the often complicated prayers 
su-ila, and his book is precious also owing to the pages 
dedicated to the series of the prayers and the lists classified 
according to the divinities to which they are directed. 

532 . Giuseppe Fuelani. 

India and Jambu Island. By Amaenath Das. 8| x 5J. 
pp. vii + 343, 1 ill., 7 maps. Calcutta : The Book 
Company, Ltd., 1931. Bs. 12.8. 

In a short introduction the writer of this work describes 
as his object the tracing, as far as possible, of the remarkable 
changes that have taken place in the configuration of India 
during the course of the last twenty centuries. 
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The main contentions of the author of this very remarkable 
book are that the Taprobane Island of Ptolemy was not 
Ceylon, but an island co-extensive with a large part of 
southern India, and that the Mahabharata incidents occurred 
in Upper Burma, where he locates Indraprastha. It also 
seems that the scene of the Ramayana is to be sought in 
western Siam. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era Poona is alleged 
to have been a seaport, the traditional Hippokoura. It is 
not explained how the presence of the sea level near Poona 
affected the low-lying portions of India, though we are 
seriously asked to accept the theory that the summits of the 
Western Ghats were islands in historical times. It does 
not seem to have occurred toYhe writer of this work that 
many statements made by ancient geographers on the basis 
of information furnished to them by travellers were highly 
inaccurate, and that the coastline which he designs, from this 
evidence, for the island of Taprobane would submerge most 
of India below 1,500 feet of water. 

Much labour has been devoted to the preparation of this 
work ; but the results cannot fairly be held to justify the effort. 
516. * R. E. E. 

The Elephant Lore of the Hindus. The Elephant Sport 
(Matanga Lila) of Nilakantha, translated from the 
original Sanskrit, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Franklin Edgerton. 8 x 5£, pp. xix + 129. 
New Haven : Yale University Press ; London : Oxford 
University Press, 1931. 9s. 

In this little book the writer offers a translation of the 
Mdtdnga-Lila of Nilakantha, with a preface and some 
introductory reflections upon elephant lore in India. As the 
writer remarks, it would have been strange if the Hindus had 
failed to deal in their literature with a beast which has always 
played such a prominent part in the lives of their rulers. 

The Aryan invaders, brought face to face with a novel 
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animal using a trunk as a hand, found for it the name of the 
mrga-hastin , the beast with a hand. Nilakantha, in the 
Mdtdnga-Lila , pursues the subject in greater detail. We are 
instructed about their origin, favourable and unfavourable 
marks, the stages of life, measurements, price, the strange 
affection known as must , and the way in which elephants can 
be caught and driven. With the Hindu genius for refinement 
in classification, elephants are divided into four castes with 
colours recalling the Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaishya, and 
Shudra, and twelve classes, according to age. For each of the 
first five decades a special name is provided. 

In his introductory note the author fairly evaluates the 
substance of this interesting Sanskrit work, and draws on 
well-known works (e.g. Sanderson's) for further information 
about these magnificent quadrupeds. Among Sanskrit works 
the best known is the Hasty ay urveda, a lengthy treatise 
dealing mainly, as the title suggests, with the medicinal treat- 
ment of elephantine ailments. 

To Sanskritists the author's glossary will be of special 
interest. We find asana given as the equivalent of withers. 
The word is, of course, in common use for a seat, especially 
the special seat prepared for the image of the gods at the time 
of worship (e.g. padmasana -), and would very naturally 
designate the place where the mahaut sits. 

We are grateful to the author for the care he has devoted 
to this little-known study. 

448. R. E. E. 

A History of the Maratha People. By C. A. Kincaid 
and D. B. Parasnis. 8| X 5$, pp. xi + 503, 17 ills., 
3 maps. London : Oxford University Press, 1931. 165. 

This new edition of a work that originally appeared in 
three volumes published in 1918, 1922, and 1925, respectively, 
will be well received by students of Maratha history. Interest 
in the rise and fall of Maratha power in western India has 
been stimulated in recent years by the publication of 
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Jadunath Sarkar’s Shivaji and his Times , the late S. M. 
Edwardes’ revised edition of Grant Duff’s well-known vol um e, 
and latterly by Mr, Govind Sardesai’s selections from the 
vernacular records at Poona, known as the Peshwa’s Daftar. 

It may be remarked, at the outset, that there are certain 
omissions in this work, which il^Sfeated to the Maratha 
people. We are told very little about the Marathas them- 
selves, though recent research has thrown much light on the 
origin of the great Maratha families. The essential identity 
of Marathas with Maratha Kunbis and Dhangars has recently 
been established. Maratha historians have shown much 
ingenuity in obscuring the true facts ; and more critical 
writers wholly distrust the tradition of the Bhosle family’s 
Rajput origin, which seems to be accepted by the authors of 
the present work. 

Jadunath Sarkar, in his history of Shivaji, when faced with 
the conflicting versions of English, Persian, and Marathi 
records, is disposed to discount very greatly the element of 
truth in many of the Marathi Shakavalis, such as the 
Shivadigvijaya. There have been two versions of the murder 
of Afzal Khan, not equally favourable to the Maratha hero ; 
and we are faced with accounts of the first sack of Surat 
which cannot both be accurate. Thus we read, p. 66, referring 
to the events of 10th January, 1664, that Shivaji, “ after he 
had gathered property worth several thousand pounds . . . 
vanished as swiftly as he had appeared.” Sarkar, p. 99, 
dealing with the same events, relates that the plunder of 
Surat yielded above a Kror of rupees, “ the city not having 
been as rich as then in many years before.” The looting was 
unresisted, and extended over four days and nights, and he 
(Shivaji) scorned to carry away anything but gold, silver, 
pearls, diamonds, and such precious ware. 

The account given on p. 66, moreover, is curiously silent 
regarding the cruel methods adopted to extort money from 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the city; whereas Sarkar 
writes, on the authority of an English chaplain’s statements 
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that Shiva ji’s “desire of money is so great that he spares 
no barbarous cruelty ... at least cuts off one hand, sometimes 
both". 

Grant Duff gives a similar account of this affair, taken from 
reliable English sources. 

In a further edition we should welcome a plan of the Deccan 
and Konkan, showing the natural fortresses that played so 
large a part in the warfare of these times. The two maps 
given on pp. 67, 143, are somewhat inadequate from this 
point of view. The legend quoted on p. 407 of King Raghu 
and the Shami tree (not the Mimosa smna as stated in the 
footnote, but the well-known Prosopis spicigera) might also 
be amplified by a reference to the important part that this 
tree plays in Maratha social organization. It is clear, from the 
highly eulogistic account of Shiva ji’s character given on 
pp. 113-14, that the joint authors have drawn their inspiration 
largely from well-known Hindu panegyrics of the sturdy 
Maratha hero, and rejected the less favourable European 
and Muslim versions. Enthusiasm, however, if apt to lead 
compilers of history astray, is a useful stimulant for writers 
who would reproduce the past. We may be grateful to 
Mr. Kincaid for much valuable literature bearing on the great 
Hindu revival in the Deccan. Those who have seen the rocky 
slopes of Bhimshankar Hill a swarming mass of stalwart 
Maratha pilgrims, and heard the hillsides resound to the 
cries of “ Gyanoba-Tukaram " on the occasion of the great 
festival of Mahashivaratri can appreciate the genuine feeling 
which lies behind this writer’s numerous works on these sturdy 
peasants, their tales, their history, and the sacred shrines 
in the Deccan round which their legends cluster. In a brief 
introduction a suitable tribute is paid to the late D. B, 
Parasnis, co-author of the history, a genial and enthusiastic 
scholar, whose recent death came as a blow to those acquainted 
with his valuable collection at “ Happy Yale " Satara, and 
with the learned owner who rejoiced in displaying it to any 
interested visitor. 
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The History and Status op Landlords and Tenants' in' 
the United Provinces (India). By S. N. A. Jafri. 
With a foreword by Sir R. Oakden 7£ x 5, pp. xv + 438, 
1 map. Allahabad : Pioneer Press, 1931. Rs. 7-8. 

It is impossible to discuss Mr. Jafri’s book adequately in 
these pages, because the greater part of it deals with the 
present conditions and possible amelioration of rural life, 
and now that the peasant is “in politics ” and likely to 
remain so, the whole subject falls outside the scope of this 
Journal. It must suffice to say that Mr. Jafri writes with 
knowledge and insight on these topics, and the book contains 
some first-hand matter of interest to the rural economist. 
The historical portion is unequal. The short chapter devoted 
to the Hindu period is necessarily sketchy and gives nothing 
new. The Moslem period is treated more fully, but this chapter 
shows ignorance of much that has been written in recent 
years ; to take only a single instance, the statement (p. 56) 
that under Sher Shah “ one-fourth of the expected produce 
was assessed as the Government revenue ” ignores the 
examination of that question in this Journal for July, 1926. 
The chapters dealing with the nineteenth century are much 
better, and form a useful introduction to the main portion of 
the work. In technique the book leaves much to be desired. 
There is no index, misprints are frequent, the transliteration 
in the very full glossary is not precise, the titles in the 
bibliography are not always correctly given, while the 
departures from strict alphabetical arrangement in both 
glossary and bibliography are very inconvenient to the reader. 
(Since this review was written, an errata list covering nine 
pages has been received from the author.) 
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Egypto-Semitic Studies. By Aaron Ember. Aus den 
tJberresten des Originalmanuskripts liergestellt und nach 
alteren Arbeiten des Verfassers erganzt von Frida Behnk, 
mit einem Yorwort von Kurt Sethe. Leipzig : The 
Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1930. Mk. 10. 

Aaron Ember lost Ms life in 1926 in saving from his burning 
house the manuscript of a work on the relation of Ancient 
Egyptian to the Semitic languages. Of the comprehensive 
work which he had in prospect the rescued manuscript, 
damaged and incomplete, was found to deal with only one 
section, and that a section — unfortunately, perhaps — which 
had already been largely covered by his earlier publications 
and those of Ms pupil Albright, for it treats of the establish- 
ment of equations between Egyptian and Semitic words. 
Fraulein Behnk, to whom the publication of the manuscript 
was entrusted, has adopted the plan of filling in its lacunae 
from Ember’s and Albright’s previous works on the same 
subject. Thus the book forms as it were an index to the 
identifications of Egyptian and Semitic roots which have been 
made, without, however, giving the justification for them, 
which must be sought in the fuller works to wMch reference 
is in each case made. To the old identifications are added 
a large number of new ones, not covering, however, the 
Egyptian letters from n to z, the section dealing with wMch 
had disappeared. 

The service rendered to Egyptian philology by Ember is 
a very great and a very real one. Erman and Sethe long ago 
pointed out the Semitic elements in Egyptian grammar and 
syntax, and were roundly abused for doing so by some of the 
more superficial philologists. Yet they were right; and 
nothing has done more to prove this than Ember’s researches 
on the lexieograpMcal side. The establishment of phonetic 
equations between the words of one language and those of 
another looks an easy game at which the fool is only too ready 
to play, all unwitting of the fact that there are rules wMch 
must be adhered to if disaster is to be avoided. It is to 
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Ember’s credit that he seldom went outside the rules. He 
lightly saw, for instance, that his examples must be drawn 
as far as possible from Early Egyptian, and that everything 
after the XVIIIth Dynasty, when fresh Semitic loanwords 
began to appear in Egyptian, must be ruled out. 

Some of the chief rules are of a very peculiar kind, for they 
are themselves arrived at by induction from examples, and 
then used to establish further examples by deduction. Thus 
a number of equations between words of the same meaning 
suggests that Egyptian $ (the glottal stop) represents Semitic 
r or l as well as Semitic aleph. This is a direct induction from 
the material — if we leave out of account some slight 
confirmation which it receives from the fact that $ and r 
(the latter standing perhaps in some cases for l) once or twice 
alternate in the same word in Early Egyptian. Once this 
induction has been made it gives the searcher a remarkable 
freedom in looking for new equations, for Egyptian $ can be 
equated with either r, or l in Semitic. The dangers of 
this in unskilled hands are obvious. 

Metathesis is an established fact of phonetics, but one 
which makes the discovery of equations fatally easy, for any 
root in Egyptian may be identified with any root of similar 
meaning in Semitic which contains the same three consonants, 
whatever the order in which these occur. 

Even meaning is a dangerous guide, for, on Ember’s own 
theory, Egyptian broke off from the Semitic stem thousands 
of years before the beginning of history, and consequently 
considerable changes of meaning are to be expected, so that 
we cannot here demand the same measure of semasiologieal 
correspondence between the words compared as in the case 
of two more recently separated languages. 

Yet among these pitfalls Ember moved with commendable 
caution. Many of his equations must remain the merest 
guesses— he himself was the first to admit this. Some are 
definitely unconvincing. Such, for example, are tit (more 
correctly tity) “ vizier ” = Arabic wakil ; ‘ my u know ” 
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(in reality “ swallow ”) = Arabic ‘alima “ know ” ; c h‘ 
“ stand 55 = Arabic rahala “depart, journey, ride”; hit 
“ milk ” = Arabic laka‘a “strike the breast of a mother in 
milking or sucking 55 ; Ifdw “ four ” = Arabic arba c a. Yet 
when all that is doubtful is cast out there still remains a mass 
imposing enough to show that Egyptian has very strong 
Semitic affinities. 

Like all enthusiasts Ember probably went too far. It cannot 
be regarded as demonstrated that “ 85 per cent of the words 
in Old Egyptian are Semitic What is more, the study of 
the African languages may show that he has underrated the 
part played by these in the formation of Egyptian. 

Meanwhile a rather disconcerting thought cannot be held 
“in check. Is there much more that is worth doing in this field 
which Ember made his own ? Has he not practically 
exhausted it ? Doubtless more equations will be set up, but 
these are likely to become less and less convincing, for the 
obvious ones, those which carry conviction with them, have 
already been made. That Ember himself had he lived would 
have continued to pour out valuable work on his subject is 
certain; but we may hazard the guess that it w r ould have 
been on the African rather than on the Semitic side. 

429. T. Erne Peet. 

The Pakkhto Idiom : A Dictionary. By Major George 
Waters Gilbertson, assisted by Arif Ullah, Ytisufzai, 
Makhmud, Afridi, and Ali Akbar Khan, QandaharL 
Vol. I, A-L. Published by the Author. Hertford : 
printed by Stephen Austin and Sons, Ltd., 1932. 
Two vols. £4 4§. 

This is the latest of a series of books published by the author 
in which he has made solid contributions to our knowledge 
of Pashtu (Pa kkh to) and Balochi, and which are calculated 
to smooth the path of the student of those languages. His 
aims are essentially practical, and it is the interests of the 
learner that he has primarily had in view. 
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Tlie scheme of the present work, of which this is the first 
half, is to give a series of Pashtu sentences rendered freely into 
idiomatic English and arranged according to the alphabetic 
order of the English key-words. The Pashtu is given first in 
the Arabic script and then in a form of transliteration, and the 
idiomatic English rendering is followed by a word for word 
translation. This does not result in an English-Pashtu 
Dictionary, for naturally many common English words are 
quite inadequately dealt with, whilst others are to be found 
in sentences occurring under other key-words. The literal 
word for “Ambush ” is thus found not under “ ambush ” 
but under “ come out “ Bucket ” is to be found under 
u down “ Been ” occurs as a key-word, followed by the 
solitary sentence : “ How long have you been in his service ? ” 

The incompleteness of the work as a dictionary is recognized 
by the author, who says in his preface : “ Comfort yourself ; 
in the new English-PakMito Conversational Dictionary you 
will find all that you require, insha’allah. It will 

be available shortly.” With regard to the present work, he 
says that it is c< chiefly intended for those who have already 
made some progress in the language. It is simple enough, 
however, to be used by the beginner. The better to effect 
this double object literal renderings of most of the sentences 
have been given within brackets He then recommends 
that the sentences should be studied but not memorized, and 
that their material should be used for improvising other 
sentences. To encourage this practice he gives an alternative 
English sentence under each heading, but it is questionable 
whether this adds to the merit of the work. 

The book is therefore intended to be read through and 
studied in detail, and there are very few persons, I imagine, 
who would not benefit by such a course, for the sentences, as 
far as I am a judge, present excellent, straightforward, 
idiomatic Pashtu, free from the sophistication of borrowed 
and unnaturalized Persian. But the task would demand both 
energy and determination, for in this first volume alone 
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there are close on 4,000 sentences. Short of this, however, 
even the experienced expert by merely turning over the 
pages, is likely to harvest new ideas and expressions, and 
revive many half -forgotten memories. The book is full of 
meat. 

No book of this nature can be expected to satisfy every one 
in every detail. I shall raise a few points, if only to show 
how slight in this case are the grounds for serious criticism. 

s.v. “ Afghanistan ”, should da bar watan “ from the upper 
country ”, i.e. Afghanistan, not have watana or watan nah ? 
In the Khaibar the phrase is cut down to da bam contrasted 
with da kkshe.a “ from the inside”, i.e. “ from the side of 
India ”. 

s.v. “ Bee ”, wrukai “ small The vowel is usually long 
wrukai , wuruJcai, but Afridi wurkai “ child 

s.v. “ Burglary”, would paritna’i shpa not mean “the 
night before last” rather than “last night” ? The night 
belongs to the day which follows it, the point of division 
between days being sunset. 

s.v. “Centre”, ghat mandz “the exact centre”. Ghat 
= “ big ”. In my recollection the expression in the Khaibar 
was ghut (or ghwut) mandz (myanz) and this is paralleled by 
Waziri Pashtu ghwut manz “ exact centre ” given by J. 6. 
Lorimer. But in some of its meanings Waz. Pst. ghwut 
corresponds to ghat. 

s.v. “ Erstwhile ” Id pakhwd . I do not know the Pashtu 
expression (and am not very familiar with the English one). 
PaJchwd alone means “ formerly ”, Id pakhwd one would 
expect to mean something like “in still earlier days ”. 

s.v. “ Favour ”. The Pashtu sentence seems to require a 
negative. 

Pronunciation varies with locality, so that dogmatism is 
out of court, but I have never myself heard nur (s.v. “ Fat ”) 
for nor “other, more”. “For a whole hour” purah yawe 
ginte. This recent borrowing of Hindustani ghanta (it is not 
known to Raverty or Bellew) I have heard as ganta and genta. 
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Shwale (p. 186), Jcawam (p. 187) I should give as shwule and 
kawum. W usually affects the quality of a following a, but 
this would not be noted in the vernacular script. 

Tswayama (p. 150) I have heard as tsoyama. Here again 
the Arabic script would not help. 

It would be easy to raise more questions like the above, 
but enough has been done to show that such defects as exist 
are trivial. 

In matters of idiom one may always go on learning, even 
when the language is one’s own. I never thought of saying 
“ I will beat you to a mummy ” when I proposed to give 
some inoffensive person a hammering, nor did I ever tell a 
clerk or assistant that he was “ a very Hector at accounts ”, 
but I shall certainly not miss an opportunity of using these 
idioms in future. The Pashtu equivalents unfortunately 
are quite commonplace. 

In championing the Arabic script as ££ entirely suitable for 
the writing of the Kurdish, Balochi, and Pa kkh to languages ”, 
the author surely uses a false argument to support a perfectly 
good cause. Whoever sets out to learn a language should 
certainly learn the script in which it is written by those who 
speak it and know how to write, and in which any literature 
it possesses has been written. Whether the script is, or is 
not, an efficient one does not enter into the question. That 
the Arabic script is not wholly satisfactory for Pashtu is surely 
admitted by the author when he supports each of his sentences 
by a version in transliteration. If he does not admit this, 
let Mm take a list of words in any language with which he is 
imperfectly acquainted, written down in unpointed Arabic 
script, and try to decide how they are to be pronounced. 
Let the vowel points be added, and if he is unacquainted 
with the vowel system of the language he will still be unable 
to pronounce them at all correctly. 

The second volume of this Dictionary has now appeared 
and has been received. 

5*5 D. L. R. Lorxmer, 
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Tell Sim- Textes cuneiformes conserves au British. Museum- 
Reedites par Charles F. Jean. 11 J x 7§, pp. 24, 
pis. 198. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 300. 

Fifty years ago Pater Strassmaier published a collection of 
109 tablets of the old Babylonian period, which through some 
error he believed came from Warka, though they were actually 
found at Tall Sifr, the ancient Kutalla, by Sir Kenneth Loftus. 
When he copied them, the script and the language of the tablets 
were new and strange to the still young science of Assyriology. 
Some ten years later the position was very different; 
the material available was then ten-fold greater, and 
Professor Meissner was able to select some 111 texts, including 
some from Tall Sifr, clearly written and complete, from the 
thousand, from various sites, placed at his disposal. Even 
so it has long been evident that the text of the tablets from 
Tall Sifr needed emendation in many places, and conjectures 
have been rife. Professor Jean, however, has been the first 
to undertake the task of a thorough and scientific study of 
the original texts, and has thereby done honour to the precepts 
and practice of Strassmaier, who believed that Assyriology 
must depend on the publication and constant revision of 
texts, and that conjecture without autopsy was an evil — 
a self-evident truth too often neglected. 

The corrections which Professor Jean has been able to 
make are important and interesting in detail, but nowhere 
affect the general sense of these business documents. The 
advance of Sumerian studies in particular has enabled him 
to read correctly passages where Strassmaier was, from the 
nature of the circumstances, at fault, and also some slips 
due to tiredness in the earlier work. 

The texts are introduced by a catalogue in which the new 
readings are for the most part carefully noted. Among the 
omissions in these is an important name, in No. 31, 1. 7, where 
Ungnad read Ubaatum from Strassmaier ; Jean has Ubaia, 
which can only mean “the man of Opis ” (not of Ube, in 
Syria), which seems a sound reason for believing that Tall 
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‘Umar, the site of Seleucia, was already known as Opis and 
not as Akshak, in the time of Rim-Sin and Hammurabi. 
There is also a table enabling the reader to find the texts in 
Strassmaier’s publication. The only complaint of the 
reviewer might be that further comparative tables would 
have saved labour in turning up the texts in such well-known 
editions as Ungnad’s Hammurabi's Gesetz iii, and Schorr’s 
Urhunden , and that is inspired by laziness. 

S. S. 

Muhammadan Law. An Abridgement according to its various 
schools. By Seymour Vesey-Eitzoerald. 8f x 5f, 
pp. xvi + 252. London : Oxford University Press ; 
Humphrey Milford, 1931. 15a. 

This is a practical treatise dealing with the shar c according 
to the various schools and intended primarily for the. purely 
legal part of a course of instruction on the law, history, and 
institutions of Islam for probationers entering the Civil Service 
of the tropical African dependencies. Except for one very 
obvious defect the author has on the whole succeeded in 
his purpose, for the work gives in a very small compass 
the salient features of Muhammadan personal law, including 
not only that of the orthodox madhhabs (with the exception of 
the Hanballs), but also of Shfites, Ibadis, and other minorities 
living in most of the lands of Islam under British rule ; Cyprus 
and East Africa being included as well as India. The book will 
be especially valuable as a work of ready reference, for the 
main points are well and adequately stated ; there is an index 
of modern judicial decisions, and also a useful bibliography 
chiefly of the translations of original authorities. 

In his brief and generally excellent historical introductions 
to the various sections of his book the author has occasionally 
made a statement which he might find it difficult to prove, 
such as that “ in the Days of the Ignorance free women were in 
law chattels ” (p. 34), and that “ the word rnahr was borrowed 
from the Hebrew ” (p. 63). As to the first point, which is 
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coupled with the statement that there is a marked improve- 
ment in the status of womanhood under Islam, it must be 
observed that there is much evidence to show that women 
had great freedom in the Jdhiliya , being able to dispose of 
their own property and even to choose their own husbands. On 
the other hand, Ghazall expressly gave it as his opinion that 
marriage in Islam is a form of riqq or bondage. Moreover, 
local custom has very largely remained unaffected by the shar\ 
so that in the important question of inheritance by daughters 
the Muhammadan law is seldom followed. Indeed, in most of 
Muslim India, in Palestine, and Africa generally it is rarely 
that daughters are not disinherited, so that when the author 
declares that they, with widows and fathers, cc can never fail 
to partake in the inheritance ?? he is speaking of an idealized 
and non-existent community in which the shar‘ is carried out 
to the letter. Actually the shar ( never completely rules the 
life of the Muslim. It is probably true that as the converts from 
a primitive civilization advance in the scale, the shar s exerts 
an increasing influence, but local custom remains strong 
and sometimes scepticism enters, with the result, as in 
Turkey, of a complete secularization of the law. 

The great defect of the work, and one which must to some 
extent militate against its success as a text-book for students, 
is the author’s failure to cope with the transliteration of the 
numerous and indispensable Arabic technical terms. Thus 
the word which, by the system of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
would be transcribed as ( iwad, is written ewaz on p. 173 
and ewad on pp. 201 ff. On one page (173) are to be found 
waqf dial aulad , mard~ul~maut , and hiba bdewaz, with talaq ul 
mariz a few pages further on (p. 179). Definitely wrong are 
sadd id l bob id l ijtihad on p. 8, ijr mithl on p. 242, and mausi 
( iC a testator ”) on p. 243. These latter occur in the glossary, 
which usually gives an adequate transliteration of the words 
used, though it is not free from erroneous renderings. The use 
of an Arabic dictionary would have prevented an entry such 
as the following (p. 245) : “ Wall (wa’l a refuge), a person of 
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refuge, so a governor (cf. the Mughal title ‘alam panah 
(Persian) refuge of the world.” There are other mistakes in 
the bibliography. Thus a well-known work is (p. 234) called 
Multaqa ol Abhw. This should be corrected. 

Apart from such blemishes as these, the work is worthy of 
recommendation. 


The Khatima (Supplement) of the Merat-i Ahmad! 
by Khan Sahib ‘Al! Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
Edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 50). 9Jx6, pp. iv + 254. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1930. 

The present work contains the Persian text of the 
topographical and biographical supplement to the Mirat-i 
Ahmadi (completed in a.h. 1176), and is concerned with the 
province of Gujrat during the Mughal period. Much of the 
work deals with the territorial divisions of the province, but 
there is a great deal, such as, for example, the accounts of 
the chief Sufis of the period, which will have a wider appeal. 
There is also a description of the Bohra community together 
with a history of their conversion to Islam which will be found 
not only interesting but even important in connection with 
the subject. 

The editor has done his work well, though his habit of 
joining words which have separate entities is likely to arouse 
prejudice in the minds of readers accustomed to the native 
Persian method of orthography. There are to be found also 
occasional lapses in spelling and misprint, e.g. p. 129, I. 7, 
ab an janjadd an for ab an 6 an jadd, and p. 129, 1. 4 from below, 
tudhurdt for nudhurat. 


438 . 


K. L. 
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Pallava Genealogy. An attempt to unify the Pallava 
Pedigrees of the Inscriptions. By Rev. H. Her as, S.J. 
No. 7 of <c Studies in Indian History” of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 13| X 10-J, pp. 27, charts 3. Indian Historical 
Research Institute, 1931. Rs. 4. 

This careful study of Pallava genealogy brings together, 
in tabular form, all the available material (no less than 
forty-five inscriptions), and arrives at some interesting con- 
clusions. The author maintains that there was one unbroken 
line of Pallava kings, twenty-four in number, and says that 
it is cc totally improper” to divide the Pallava pedigree into 
at least three portions in the manner common among South 
Indian historians. Identifying Bappa with Kalabhartri 
(“ the head jewel of the family ”), he makes him the founder 
of the dynasty, detecting in the references to him in the 
Hirahadagalli and Uruvapalli plates . “ the flavour of 
antiquity and veneration which always surround the memory 
of the founder of a dynasty ”. He believes that the Pallavas 
originally ruled at some city of the Telugu country, possibly 
at Dasanapura, which the Darsi plates state was the 
adhisthdna or residence of the kings. 

The capture (as recorded in the Velurpalaiyam plates) of 
Kanchipura (Conjee varam) from the Oholas did not take 
place till the reign of the fifth king of the line, Kumara vishnu I, 
and thereafter figures in the inscriptions as the capital of the 
Pallavas. Two important changes in the inscriptions signalize 
the event : (1) the assumption of the title of Maharajadhiraja 
by the ruling king, and (2) the use of Sanskrit instead of 
Prakrit as the official language, Kumaravishnu I having been 
the last king to use Prakrit in his documents. Kanchipura 
having been one of the “ seven cities of Sanskrit lore ”, it 
was but natural that Prakrit should not have given place to 
Sanskrit as the official language. 

The Pallavas ruled at Kanchipura till they were driven 
out by the Cholas somewhere about the middle of the fourth 
century, following the Invasion of South India by Samudra 
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Gupta about that time. The Pallava king at the time was the 
great Vishnugopa, the tenth king of the line. The Cholas 
held Kanchipura from the middle of the fourth to the middle 
of the sixth century, when the Pallavas retook the city. Who 
was its captor this time the inscriptions do not explicitly 
state, but from the fact that the Kasakudi plates state that 
Simhavishnu, “ the lion of the earth/ 5 vanquished the 
Cholas, it is believed that it was he who captured the city. 
He is given as the fourteenth king of the line. Till the ninth 
century the Pallavas continued to rule at Kanchipura, the 
last king having been Vijaya-Nripatungavarman. The reason 
why it has always been stated that there were many branches 
of the Pallava family ruling at the same time in different 
places of the Tamil and perhaps also of the Telugu country 
is that the Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions have been thought 
to refer to two different lines of kings. 

Fr. Heras has endeavoured to show : (1) that the 

multiplicity of names by which some of the kings were known 
need not deter one from the study of Pallava genealogy, and 
(2) that some of the so-called rulers, though enjoying the title 
of Maharaja, were not kings, but relatives of the ruling king 
who were permitted to style themselves as Maharaja. The 
fifteenth king of the dynasty, Mahendravarman I, Fr. Heras 
shows, had no less than eight different names ; but sometimes 
this was because the king wished to show from his name that 
he was tolerant of all forms of religion, and so would assume 
a Saiva, a Vaishnava, and a Buddhist name, as in the two 
names Kumaravishnu and Sivaskandavarman of the fifth king. 

Altogether a valuable piece of work ably executed. 

466 . M. S. H. T. 

To the Editor JRAS . 

Sir, — In my review of Buddhistic Studies, JRAS., July, 
1932, p. 704, I wrote “ no mention 55 when I should have 
written “no discussion /’—namely of Windisch’s Mara and 
Buddha . My apologies both to Dr. Law and yourself.— 
Yours faithfully, 0. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1932. AQ 
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like that found at Jamdat Nasr and Ur. Below these again 
were the foundations of buildings of considerable extent 
in huge limestone blocks and in a species of cement brick. 
Pursuing the excavation to a very great depth the excavators 
found, as they were convinced they ought to find, remains of 
a yet earlier settlement, marked by the use of monochrome 
pottery with geometrical decoration in a lustrous black 
paint of the type now called {< al-‘Ubaid ” ware. In the stratum 
above the stone foundations, clay tablets with pietographie 
signs, which probably are the earliest yet known, and seal 
impressions of the Sumerian type, are good evidence that this 
people were already the dominant inhabitants of the place 
in the age of red-polished pottery. The combined evidence 
from Erech, Ur and the Kish area has established a long 
sequence of civilizations prior to the archaic period, which 
excavators in ‘Iraq have agreed to call : (1) the al-‘Ubaid 
ware period, (2) the Erech ware period, (3) the Jamdat Nasr 
ware period. 


Points from a New Collection of Oriental Manuscripts 

On Thursday, 9th June, Dr. A. Mingana, of Birmingham, 
read a paper before the Boyal Asiatic Society at 74 Grosvenor 
Street, "W. 1, upon the items of interest which he had gathered 
from a large number of Syriac, Garshuni, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, which he had been able 
to collect in the near East owing to the beneficence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Cadbury-. 

Since the War so many of the villages, churches, and 
monasteries in the old Turkish territory and in North Persia 
have been destroyed, the Syrian communities have been 
decimated or scattered with the result that, in the lecturer's 
opinion, the possibility of obtaining similar manuscripts 
in the future has been stopped and nothing will ever revive it. 
For instance, the monastery of St. James the Eecluse in Seert, 
containing priceless manuscripts of the fifth, sixth, and 
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seventh centuries a.d., has been totally destroyed by fire with 
all its contents. 

The number of Syriac MSS. collected and with which the 
lecturer exclusively dealt, is about six hundred, and some of 
them date back to the sixth century, though the majority 
belong to periods later than the twelfth. 

The j B ook of Centuries of Elijah of Anbar contains some 
of the oldest texts in existence. It embodies the four 
nncanonical Psalms lately published by Professor Dr. Noth. 

The Grammar of John bar Zu ( bi, possibly the best classical 
grammar in existence, if not an autograph volume is at least 
contemporary with the author. 

The collection contains many precious autographs, amongst 
them that of the famous Maphrian Basil Yalda who went 
to India in 1684 and died there in the following year. 

The Harklean Passion Harmony , hitherto ascribed to Tatian 
of the second century, is mentioned in the colophon of MS. 
No. 105 as having been composed by a monk called Daniel, 
who lived at the end of the seventh century near Harran. 

The Colophon of MS. No. 540 states that the Gospel of 
St. John was composed in Bithynia by a John the Younger 
who may or may not be John the son of Zebedee, to whom 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel is ascribed. 

In MS. No. 63 the authorship of the Book of Wisdom is 
ascribed, not to Solomon, but to a man named Joel. 

MS. No. 275 contains the commentary of Cyril of Alexandria 
on Leviticus. 

MS. No. 553 contains the complete repertory of the East 
Syrian exegesis on the Pentateuch. 

Some give us a rather imperfect but accurate glimpse of 
the Arabic language spoken in north-east Arabia and the 
Syrian Desert before the appearance of Islam. 

Others are attributed to Gamaliel and Nicodemus. The 
first of these is a strange apoehryphon in which the story 
of the trial and Crucifixion of Christ is given in a totally 
different form from that found in the Gospels. Pilate is 
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shown in the light of a great saint and martyr who is finally 
crucified in the very spot where Christ had been crucified and 
buried in the very tomb in which Christ had been buried. 
The second gives a strange story of the Resurrection with the 
purpose, apparently, of removing all doubts of the miraculous 
happenings connected with it. Roman soldiers, Jewish priests, 
early Christian believers and Pilate himself appear in a 
succession of scenes of the most romantic kind. A pronounced 
anti-Judaic tone is the keynote of all these apochrypha, 
which are undoubtedly of Coptic origin. 

MSS. Nos. 22 and 183 contain a curious life of John the 
Baptist, of which the details are similar to those contained 
in a Coptic palimpsest in the Library of the Royal Palace 
of Naples. . 

MSS. Nos. 4 and 47 give not only the correspondence between 
Herod and Pilate which is already known, but also the much 
less known correspondence between Publius, Governor of 
Judea, and the Senate of Rome concerning Jesus of Nazareth 
and the letter of Pilate to the Emperor Claudius on the 
same subject. Also an interesting exchange of letters between 
Pilate and an otherwise unknown friend named Theodore. 

The so-called “ Acta of Jesus” are found in MS. No. 4 
and throw an interesting light on the mentality of the Christian 
communities of the third (or possibly even the second) 
century a.d. 

MS. No. 481 gives an extract from Archaeus, disciple of the 
Apostles and bishop of Lepatia or Leptitana in N. Africa, the 
Labdah of the Arabs. This is the only known extract from 
this Father, who flourished towards the middle of the second 
century. 

The Booh of the Genealogies of the Persian Christian scholar 
Moses Karkhaya (Karkha of Firuz) has two quotations from 
Africanus. 

MS. No. 544, of about a.d. 1050, contains the hitherto 
unrecorded work of another Persian Christian called “ Simon 
the Persecuted”, Shim'un Redhipa. There is no question 
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that it is genuine. The author gives us details concerning 
the state of Christianity in his day in North and North-east 
Persia. He speaks of Persian heretics such as Washnayans 
and Kazudayans of whom nothing is known. 

The Book of Treasures by the Syrian physician and 
philosopher Job, of Edessa, is a complete repertory of the 
philosophical and natural sciences just at the beginning of 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 

MS. No. 271 was the official Canonical textbook of the 
West Syrian Church. The colophon expressly states that it 
was copied for the Patriarchate and for official use of Church 
dignitaries. It belonged to the monastery of Za‘faran near 
Mardin, the residence of the West Syrian Patriarchs of Antioch. 

There axe also many works dealing with the extensive 
Eoman propaganda carried on in all the branches of the 
Syrian Church. These works are generally written by men 
who had reacted against the doctrines preached to them. 
Also some works by Christians who had joined the Eoman 
Church, and who endeavoured to justify their position before 
their old co-religionists, against whom they hurl the traditional 
epithet of heretics. 

MS. No. 561 contains the most important theological work 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (a.d. 350-428). It is his lost 
commentary on the Nicene Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Liturgy used in the Greek Church of his day. 

The lecturer gave an admirable comparison of a number of 
Sasanian, Persian, and pre-Islamic Arabic words with the 
same meaning and finally remarked that the more important 
and unique texts were being made available for scholars by 
the serial publication known as the Woodbrooke Studies . 

British Museum 

In consequence of structural alterations the Trustees of the 
British Museum have ordered that the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Egyptian Eooms and the Babylonian Eoom be closed 
for a period. The objects from these rooms are now for the 
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most part packed away and are not available for inspection 
until further notice. An exhibition of Egyptian papyri, 
paintings, cloth stuffs, and painted wooden objects is being 
arranged in the Third Egyptian Room, and will shortly be 
open to the public. To prevent disappointment, scholars are 
asked to take note of these arrangements and are warned that 
they should enquire whether any object or class of objects, 
described in the guide to these galleries, is available before 
visiting the British Museum to prosecute special studies. 

Archaeological Atlas of Greater India 
The Kern Institute has undertaken the publication of an 
Archaeological Atlas of Greater India (India proper, Ceylon, 
Eurther India, and Indonesia). A preliminary list of the maps 
which the proposed Atlas is to contain will be found subjoined 
to this notice, but the editors wish it to be understood that 
this list is by no means final but can be enlarged or modified. 
Any suggestion made with regard to the proposed scheme will 
receive careful consideration. 

It is the intention of the editors to restrict themselves to 
ancient, i.e. pre-Muhammadan India. The information 
embodied in the maps will be chiefly topographical, the ancient 
names (Sanskrit or Sanskritized) of towns, villages, districts, 
rivers, etc,, being printed in red letters under the modern 
names. 

It will be the endeavour of the editors to collect and utilize 
all available data regarding the ancient topography found in 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit literature and inscriptions. There 
can be little doubt that there are still many passages hidden 
away in that huge literature which will throw light on the 
position of a certain locality and which hitherto have escaped 
notice. The task of collecting such passages cannot, however, 
be accomplished without the co-operation of many scholars. 

The editors, therefore, appeal to the scholars of Great Britain 
and India to lend them their valuable assistance in this matter. 
This assistance can best be rendered by the communication of 
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any passage of geographical interest which will be the more 
valuable if taken from some little-known or unpublished text. 
It goes without saying that information derived from other 
sources (Greek, Chinese, Tibetan, etc.) will be equally welcome. 
The Editors : 

N. J. Krom, Ph.D. 

J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. 

F. C. Wieder, Ph.D. 

Cap. J. J. Mulder, Cartographer. 

A. Zieseniss, Ph.D., Secretary. 
(Address : Kern Institute, 

Leiden, Holland.) 


List of Maps 


I. 

Asia (spread of Buddhism and Hinduism ; 
routes of the most important Chinese 
pilgrims). 

II-IV. 

India proper. 

V. 

India proper according to Ptolemy. 

VI. 

Special maps of India proper (the campaign of 
Alexander the Great ; the empire of Asoka ; 
the empire of the Guptas). 

VII. 

Kashmir. 

VIII. 

The Western Himalaya. 

IX. 

Gandhara (and Afghanistan). 

X. 

Ceylon. 

XI. 

Ceylon according to Ptolemy. 

XII. 

Further India. 

XIII. 

Further India according to Ptolemy. 

XIV. 

Kambodia. 

XV. 

Champa. 

XVI. 

Indonesia. 

XVII-XIX. 

Java. 

XX. 

Sumatra : (a) West coast of Sumatra inch 
Tapanoeli ; (b) Palembang and Djambi. 

XXI. 

Bali. 
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Notice 

Members and Subscribers are reminded that, by Rule 24, 
all Annual Subscriptions for the coming year are due on 
1st January without application from the Society. A great 
saving would be effected if all members would kindly comply 
with this rule. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present , vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

Bibliotheca Indica , Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Niti-Sara 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 11 : Taittirlya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. 
No. 27 : Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, fasc. 1, 1854. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions , pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets , etc., in the British 
Museum , parts 1, 3, 5-11, and 26 ; 10 parts. 

Giornale Societd Asiatica Italiana. Nuova Sene , vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

India, Archaeological Survey. Annual Progress Reports:— 
Frontier Circle, 1915-16. 

Madras, Epigraphy No. 961, August, 1913. 

Madras, Southern Circle, 1902-3. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1897-8. 

Panjab and United Provinces (or United Provinces), 
1902-3, including vol. of plates. 

Western Circle, 1899-1900. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago , vol. ix, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, vol. iii, Nos. 2, 5, 
1891, 1896. 
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K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
,en Volkenkunde, Deel 59, afl. 1, 2. 

Le Museon , Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Mysore, Report of the Archaeological Department , 

1906-7-8, inclusive. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. 5 ; New Ser., No. 9 
1863. 

Phoenix , The, vol. iii, No. 27, Sept. 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i, No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii, No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Orientalia. Vol. x, Pars iv, 1932. 

•Caland, W. Notes on tlie Kausltakibrabmapa. 

Wesendonk, 0. G. Bardesanes und Man!. 

Lommel, H. Eine ariscbe Form magiscber Gottesanrufung. 

Der Alte Orient. Band xxxi, Heft 3/4, 1932. 

Eilers, W. Die Gesetzesstele Cbammurabis. 

Band xxxii, Heft 1, 1932. 

Jeremias, A. Der Kosmos Von Sumer. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. lii, No. 2, June, 

1932. 

Kramer, S. N. New Tablets from Fara. 

Tuttle, E. H. Dravidian and Nubian. 

Bobrinskoy, G. V. Tbe Rite of dantadbavana in Smrti Literature. 

Price, I. M. Tbe Relation of Certain Gods to Equity and Justice 
in Early Babylonia. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay . Vol. xiv, 
No. 8, 1932. 

Mitra, S. C. A Note on Human Sacrifice among tbe Birbors of 
Cbota Nagpur. 

Archiv fur Orientforschung. Band viii, Heft 1/2, 1932. 

Weidner, E. F. Der Staatsvertrag Assurniraris VI von Assyrien 
mit Mati’ilu von Bit-Agusi. 

Scbwenzner, W. * Das Nationalbeiligtum des assyriscben 
‘ Reicbes. Die Raugescbicbte des Assur-Tempels Ebursag- 
kurkurra (Fortsetzung). 

Revue des Arts Asiatique. Tome vii, Numero iii, Sept., 1931. 

Nakaya, J. L’infiuence des civilisations continentales sur Fage 
de pierre an Japon. 

Sakisian, A. B. L’ecole de miniature pre-mongole de la Perse 
orientale. 

Asia Major. 

Eicbborn, W. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der cbinesiscben 
Pbilosopbie T’ung-su des Ceu-tsi mit Cu-bfs Kommentar. 
Nacb dem Smg-li tslng-i. Cbinesiscb mit mandscbuiscber 
und deutscber tJbersetzung und Anmcrkungen (Kap. 21-4:0). 
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Zachert, H. Die kaiserliclien Erlasse des Shoku-Nihongi in Text 
und ITbersetzung mit Erlauterungen. I. Einleitnng nnd 
Seinmyo 1-29. 

Schmidt, P. Chinesische Elemente im Mandschu. Mit Worter 
verzeichnis (Fortsetznng). 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Yol. xi, No. 4, pp. 147-64, 1932. 

Horneli, J. String figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Bengal Past and Present. 

Yol, xlii, Part ii, Serial No. 84, Oct. -Dec., 1931. 

Cotton, Sir E. A letter from Warren Hastings to George Bogle. 

Bullock, Capt. H. Some Soldiers of Fortune. 

More Monumental Inscriptions. 

Cotton, Sir E. British Artists in India. 

Yol. xliii, Part i, Serial No. 85, Jan.-March, 1932. 

Sarkar, S. C. Correspondence between Siam and Bengal in the 
Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. 

Cotton, Sir E. A link with Old Calcutta. 

Yol. xliii, Part ii, Serial No. 86, April-June, 1932. 

Dutta, K. K. Situation of the Dutch in Bengal, a.d. 1740-65 
(Part I, Early Relationships). 

Bullock, Capt. H. More Monumental Inscriptions, Part II 
(Nos. 586-744). 

Mitra, K. Suppression of the Suttee in the Garhjat State of 
Orissa. 

Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute , Poona . 

Vol. xiii, Part ii, 1931-2. 

Law, B. C. Non-canonical Pali Literature. 

Biswas, A. Society and Culture in the Brahmana Period (Notes 
from the Aitareya Brahmana). 

Yol. xiii, Parts iii-iv, 1932. 

Sarma, B. N. K. On the date of Srikantha and the Brhat-Samhita. 

Law, B. C. Pali Chronicles. 

Yedantatirtha, Y. The Age of Janaka and others. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Yol. xviii, Part ii, June, 1932. 

Misra, TJ. Mlmamsa-Sastra-Sarvasva by Halayudha. 

Jayaswal, K. P. A Passage in Samudra Gupta's Inscription at 
Allahabad and Gupta Coinage. 

Patnaik, S. An Oriya Copperplate of the Sambalpur District 
(with 1 plate). , 
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Bijdragen Tot de Taal~ } Land - en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch - 
. Indie. Deel 89, Aflevering 2, 1932. 

Gonda, J. Bhujanga. 

Stutterlieim, W. F. Oudheidkundige aanteekeningen. 

The British Museum Quarterly . Vol. vii,' No. 1, 1932. 

E. L. H. Early Chinese Bronzes. 

A Pottery Yase from Szechwan. 

L. G. A Famous Piece of Chinese Calligraphy. 

Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 

Vol. xvi, No. 1, April, 1932. 

Fung, Yu-lan. The Place of Confucius in Chinese History. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archceology. Yol. xviii, Parts i and ii, 

May, 1932. 

Shorter, A. W. A Magical Ivory. 

Wainwright, G. A. Iron in Egypt. 

Smith, Sidney. An Egyptian in Babylonia. 

Tankard, E. The art of the ‘Amarnah Period. 

Newberry, P. E. King Ay, the successor of Tutankhamun. 

Epigraphia Indica. Yol. xix, Part viii, Oct., 1928. 
Banerji, Prof. E. D. The Eewah Inscription of Malayasimha, 
the year 944. 

Cowley, A., and others. Three Semitic Inscriptions from Bhuj. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxx, No. 1, July, 1932. 
Stein, Sir Aurel. The site of Alexander’s passage of the Hydaspes 
and the battle with Poros. 

Stark, F. The Assassins’ Castle of Lambesar. 

Yol. Ixxx, No. 3, September, 1932. 

Harrison, J. Y. The Bakhtiari country, South-Western Persia. 

Revue de VHistoire des Religions. Tome ciii, Nos. 1-2-3, 
Jan- June, 1931, 

Cumont, Fr. La fin du monde selon les mages occidenitaux. 

Nau, Fr. Les “ belles actions ” de Mar Eabboula. 

Tome civ, Nos. 4-5, July-October, 1931. 

Masani, E. P. Le Folklore des puits dans ITnde et specialement 
a Bombay. 

Tome civ, No. 6, Nov.-December, 1931. 

Dussaud, E. La Mythologie phenicienne d’apres les Tablettes 
de Eas-Shamra. 
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The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part ncclxiv, May, 1932. 
Carter, G. E. L. Old Sites on the Lower Indus. 

Hodivala, Prof. S. H. Notes on Hobson- Jobson. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. Sir Anrel Stein in Gedrosia. 

Yol. Ixi, Part ucclxv, June, 1932. 

Stein, Sir A. Note on a find of ancient jewellery in Yasin. 
Baghavan, M. D. A ballad of Kerala. 

Yol. Ixi, Part Dcclxvi, July, 1932. 

Nahar, P. C. Antiquity of the Jain Sects. 

Konl, A. Life of Bupa Bhawani (A great hermitess of Kashmir). 

Indian Art and Letters. New Series, Vol. vi, No. 1, first issue 

for 1932. 

Stutterheim, W. E. Old and New Art of Bali. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. The “ Mystery ” of Mahadeva. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Yol. viii, No. 1, March, 1932. 
Ganguly, D. C. The Eastern Calukyas. 

Law, N. N. Studies in the Kautiliya. 

Gupta, Miss M. D. Early Visnuism and Narayamya Worship. 

Her Islam. Band xx, Heft 2, 1932. 

Taeschner, E, Beitrage zur fruhosmanischen Epigraphik und 
Archaologie. 

Band xx, Heft 3, 1932. 

Schacht, J. Sari‘a und Qanun im modernen Agypten. 
Said-Buete, B. Die Al-Bu-Said Dynastie in Arabien und 
Ostafrika. 

Islamica. Yol. v, Ease. 4, 1932. 

Brockelmann, C. Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung von Ibn 
Hazm’s Tauq al-Hamama. 

Wahitaki, H. Verbesserungen und Bemerkungen zu Massignon’s 
“ Becueil de textes inedits concernant Fhistoire de la 
mystique en pays d’islam 

Massignon, L. Corrections h mon “ Becueil de textes inedits 

The Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxiii, No. 1, July, 1932. 

Skoss, S. L. A Chapter on Permutation in Hebrew from David 
Ben Abraham Al-Easi’s Dictionary “ JamP Al~AIfaz ”. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxx, No. 1, Jan.-Harch, 1932. 
Levi, M. S. Note sur des manuscrits sanscrits provenant de 
Bamiyan (Afghanistan) et de Gilgit (Cachemire). 

Einot, M. L. Le Yasodharagiri et le Phiminhkas. 
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Weill, M. B. Les archives “ minoennes ”■ de Mallia et les ecritures 
crdtoises. 

Aescoly, M. A. Z. Les noms Magiques dans les apocryphes 
chrdtiens des Ethiopiens. 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Vol. lxii, 1931. 

Chatley, H. The History of the Days of the Week. 

Abraham, B. D. Chinese Pottery and Porcelain : An Appreciation. 
Ynen-Pei, T. The Chinese Nation and the Doctrine of the Golden 
Mean. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxiv, Part ii, April, 1931. 
Bnrnay, J. Inventaire des manuscrits jnridiques siamois. 

H.H. Prince Dhani. Notes on a journey from Lopburi to- 
Phrabad. 

Evans, I. H. N. Stone objects from Surat, Peninsular Siam. 

On some Pottery Objects from Surat. 

Vol. xxv, Part i, January, 1932. 

May, B. le. The Coinage of Siam. 

Bidyalahkarana, Prince. The Ambrosial Confection. 
Seidenfaden, E. A Siamese Account of the Construction of the- 
Temple on Khao Phanom Bung. 

KarnataJc Historical Review. Vol. i, No. 2, Sept., 1931. 
Karmarkar, D. P. Sources of Karnatak History. 

Kirjath Sejpher. Vol. ix, No. 2, 1932. 

Palestinian publications. 

La Revue de VAcademie Arabe. Xlle Annee, No. 1-2, Jan.-Fev.*. 

1932. 

al-Xskandari, C. A. Ibn Khafajah FAndalous (2). 

Jabri, M. C. L’ironie de Al-Jahez. 

Xlle Annee, No. 3-4, Mars-Avril, 1932. 

Zeyat, M. A. H. Histoire de Mille et une Nuits. 

A1 Maghribi, M. Les mots ayoubites. 

Man in India. Vol. xii, No. 1, Jan.-March, 1932. 

Hutton, J. H. Baces of Further Asia. 

Mitra, P. Culture Affinities between India and Polynesia. 

Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachm. 
Jahrgang xxxiv, 1931. 

Balazs, S. Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T‘ang-Zeifr 
(618-906). 
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Francke, A. H., und Paalzow, A. Tibetische Lieder aus dem 
Gebiet des ebemaligen westtibetischen Konigreiches. 
Dostojewski, M., und Schulz, Fil. H. v. Professor N. P. 
Matsokin und seine neue Arbeit liber die Grammatik der 
japanischen Spracbe. 

Simon, W. Nachtrage zu “ Yen-wen-dui-dschau und Kokujaku- 
Xanhun 

Nagel, P. Umreebnung der zyklischen Daten des cbinesischen 
Kalenders in europaische Daten. 

Le Museon. Tome xlv, Cabiers 1-2, 1932. 

Nau, F. La politique matrimoniale de Cyrus {le Mocaucas). 
Burmester, 0. H. E. Tbe bomilies or exhortations of tbe holy 
week lectionary. 

Tbe canons of Cbristodulos, patriarch of Alexandria 

(a.d. 1047-1077). 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society . Yol. xxiii, No. 1, 1932. 

Kao, N. S. Chikkadevaraja Wadeyar of Mysore and bis 
Successors (1673-1761). 

Shamasastry, K. Tbe Viveka-sara of Sankarananda. 

Srikantaya, S. Heavenly Mansions of the Hindus. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Yol. xviii, Heft 3, 1932. 

Roorda, T. B. Bemerkungen iiber Javanische Tanzkunst. 

Goetz, H. Gescbichte der Indisehen Miniatur-Malerei . Y. 

Palestine Exploration Fund . July, 1 932 . 

Crowfoot, J. W. The Expedition to Samaria : Recent Discoveries. 

Samaria : Proposals for 1933. 

Fitzgerald, G. M. Excavations at Beth-Shan. 

Garstang, J. Jericho : City and Necropolis. 

Naish, J. P. The Ras Esh-Shamra Tablets. 

The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Vol. Ixii, 
Jan. to June, 1932. 

Thomas, B. Anthropological Observations in South Arabia. 
Gordon, D. H. Some Terra-Cottas from Sari Dheri, North-west 
Frontier Province. 

Tarbiz. Yol iii, No. 3, April, 1932. 

Epstein, J. N. Additional Fragments of the Jerushalmi (d—f). 

Tijdschrift voor Indische laal Land - en Y olhenlcunde. 

Deel Ixxii, Aflevering 2, 1932. 

Poerbatjaraka, R. Ng. Het Oud-Javaanscbe Ramayana. 
Nilakanta Sastri, K. A. A Tamil Merchant-guild in Sumatra. 
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Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes . Band, xxxix, 
Hefts 1 n. 2, 1932. 

Brandenstein, W. Die nenen Acbamenideninschriften. 

Bimalt, E. S. Weehselbeziehungen zwischen dem Aramaiscken 
and dem Neubabyloniscken. 

Gabriel, J. Wo lag der bibliscke Sinai ? 

Mlaker, K. Die Herkunft der Mamikonier und der Titel Oenbaknr. 

Zeitschrift fur die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, etc . Band is, 
Heft 2/3, 1932. 

Begrick, J. Die Paradieserzahlung. Eine literargeschicbtlicbe 
Stndie. 

Daube, D. Zur friilitalmndiscben Beebtsprasis. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Books given in memory of Sir Charles Eliot 

Anesaki, Masaharu, History of Japanese Religion . . . 

Ulus. ... X 6-|. London , 1930. 

Duroiselle, C., A practical Grammar of the Pali. Language . . . 

3rd edition. 7| x 5|. Rangoon , 1921. 

Eliot, Sir C., Japanese Buddhism. 10| X 8-|. Hongkong , n.d. 
Hafner, Georg, Kernprobleme der Buddhistischen Ethik. 
Bargestellt auf Grund der Jatakas . . . (Verolfentl. des 
Indogermanischen Seminars der Univ. Erlangen, 4.) 
9J X 6|. Erlangen, 1927. 

Hokoji, The, The Ten Foot Square Hut and Tales of the lieike 
being . . . thirteenth century Japanese Classics, . . . and 
selections from The Heike Monogatari. Transl. by A. L. 
Sadler . . . 7f X 5. Sydney, 1928. 

Kimura, Ryukan, A Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana 
and Mahay ana and the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism. 
9J X 6|. Calcutta, 1927. 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism. 

In charts. 10 X 7J. Calcutta, 1920. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana . . . (Indian edition). 7| X 5. 
Calcutta, 1920. 

Sasaki, Gessho, A Study of Shin Buddhism . . . 9x6. Kyoto, 

• 1925. 

Suttapitaka. Die Reden des Buddha aus dem “ Anguttara- 
nikaya ”... Einer bis elfer Buck . . . iibersetzt von 
Nyanatiloka . . . 2te Auflage. 9x6. Munchen-K eubiberg,. 
[1923]. 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, The Life of ... by W. Dening, 3rd edition 
with . . . notes by M. E. Dening ... 9 X 6f. Kobe, 
London, 1930. 


Abbott, J., The Keys of Power. A study of Indian ritual and 
belief. 9 X 6J. London, 1932. From Messrs. Methuen. 
Annambhatta, A Primer of Indian Logic according to A’s. 
Tarkasamgraha by S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . , 71 X 5|. 
Madras, 1932. From the Translator. 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology . . . 1930 . . . Kern 
Institute. 13 x 10. Leyden, 1932. Exchange.] 

Archaeological Dept., Raj Marwar. Report 1927-9. Vols. i-iii. 
1931, vol. v. 13J- X 8|. Jodhpur. From the Superintendent. 

Survey, India. Vol. xlv. Somanatha ... in Kathiawad 

by H. Cousens. Vol. li. List of . . . Monuments ... in 
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the Province of Bihar and Orissa by Muh. Hamid KuraishL 
13J x 11. Calcutta , 1931. From the Govt, of India. 

Arnold, Thomas W., The Old and New Testaments in Muslim 
Religious Art. (The Schweich Lectures . . . 1928.) 
10 X 6 \. London, 1932. From Oxford University Press . 
Azais, R. P,, et Chambard, R., Cinq Annees de Recherches 
Archeologiques en Ethiopie . . . Texte and Atlas, 2 vols. 
12 X 9f. Paris , 1931. ^ From M. Geuthner . 

Bible, Daniel. Die athiopische Ubersetzung des Propheten 
Daniel . . . herausg. . . . von 0. Lofgren . . . Tafeln. 
101 X 7* Paris , 1927. From the Editor . 

Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos, . . . and Rashi’s Com- 
mentary, transl. ... by M. Rosenbaum and A. M. 
Silbermann and others. Leviticus. 9x6. London , 1932. 

Given by Dr. iff. Gastev. 
Blunt, E. A. H., The Caste System of Northern India ... 

9 x 6. London , 1931. From Oxford University Press . 
Browne, Edward Granville, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. belonging to the late Edward G. Browne. 
Completed and edit, by R. A. Nicholson. 12 X 9§* 
Cambridge , 1932. From Cambridge University Press. 

Bulletin de la Commission Archeologique de Flndochine, Annees 
1917-30. 101 X 7. Paris, 1931. 

From Ministers de l Instruction Publique . 
Byng, L. Cranmer-, The Vision of Asia. An Interpretation of 
Chinese Art ... 9x6. London, [1932]. 

From Mr. Murray . 

Cairo. Inst. Fran 9 ais d’Archeologie Orientale . . . Eouilles . . * 
T. 8, 1*2. Medamoud . . . par F. Bisson de la Roque et 
R. Cottevieille-Giraudet. 131 X 10|~. 

- — Memoires ... T. 23. lS. Chassinat, Le Temple d’Edfou, 
t. 6. 141 X 101. 

Publications . . . Repertoire chronologique d’epigraphie 

arabe, t. 1 . . . sous la direction de E. Combe, J. Sauvaget, 
et G. Wiet. Ill X 9-|. Le Caire, 1931. Exchange* 

Chimanlal J. Shah, Jainism in North India 800 b.c.-a.d. 526 . . . 
Foreword by . . . H. Heras. (Studies in Indian History 
... St. Xavier’s College, No. 6.) Ill X 81. London , 
Bombay, 1932. From Messrs. Longmans, Green . 

Christensen, Arthur, Les Kayanides. (Kgl. Danske Vidensk, 
Selskab. MeddeL, xix, 2.) 10x61- Kobenhavn, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Dasa, Saroja Kumara, Towards a systematic Study of the 
Vedanta ... 9 X 6. 1931. 

From the Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University . 
Dvijadas Datta, Rigveda unveiled. 71 X 51. Comilla, [1932]. 

From the Author. 
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iSeole Fr. d’Extreme Orient, Mem. Archeologiques. T. 2, 3 partie, 
Le temple d ? Angkor Vat. Planches 287-350. 15 x 111. 

Paris , 1932. From Messrs. Van Oest. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. iii, Nos. 41-6. Vol. iv, fasc. M, N, 
0, P. 11 X 7§. Leyden London , 1930-2. Subscription . 
Ferguson, John 0., Two Bronze Drums. Pamphlet. 8 x 5|. 

Peping , 1932. lOw/a /Ac Author. 

Franeke, A. II., Tibetische Lieder , . . libersetzt . . . In die 
tibetischen Versmasse gebracht von A. Paalzow . . . (Mitteil. 
d. Orient. Seminars, Berlin.) 10 X 6§. From the Editor. 
Gait, Sir E. A., Report on the Progress of Historical Research 
in Assam. 13| X 8f. Shillong , 1897. 

Given by Sir E. A . Gait. 
Ghulam Muh. ihn £ Abid Miyan, Mirat i Mustafa’abad. Hindustani. 

13| X iOJ. Bombay, 1931. From the Jundgadh State Council. 
Goddard, Dwight, A Buddhist Bible . . . Scriptures of the 
Zen Sect . . . edit. 8 X 54. Thetford , Vermont, 1932. 

From the Editor. 

Goodsell, Fred Field, Inductive Turkish Lessons, revised by 
E. T. Perry ... 8 X 5. Istanbul , 1931. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul '<& Go. 
Granqvist, Hilma, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village. 
(Soc. Scientiarum Fennica. Comment. Humanarum Litt., 
3, 8.) 10 X 7. Helsingfors , 1931. From the Author . 
Gupta, R. S., 1. India under Kumargupta, a.d. 413-55. 
2. Mohamed Tughlaq, a.d. 1325-51. Pamphlets 74 x 5, 
9 x 6. 1932, 1930. From the Author . 

Hakluyt Society, 2nd ser. No. 68. The Life of . . . Jon Olafsson 
transl. from the Islandic edition of S. Blondal by B. Phillpotts. 
Vol. ii, 1618-79. Edit, by Sir R. Temple and L. M. Anstey. 
Plates. 

No. 69. A brief Summe of Geographie by Roger Barlow, 

Edit. . . . by E. G. R. Taylor. 9x6. London , 1932. 

Subscription. 

Harrison, Max Hunter, Hindu Monism and Pluralism. As found 
in the Upanishads ... 9x6. London , 1932. 

From Oxford University Press . 
Hart, Henry H., A Chinese Market, lyrics from the Chinese in 
English verse. 9J X 6J. Peking , [1931], From the Author ♦ 
Ibn Zaidan, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ithaf iTam al-nas. Vol. iii. 

Arabic. 10x7. Rabat, 1929-?. From the Author . 
Indian Historical Records Commission, Proceedings, vol xiii. 

. . . Meeting held at Patna . . . 1930. 10| X 7|. Calcutta , 
1932. From the High Commissioner. 

International Congress of Orientalists. Actes du xviiie Congres, 
Leiden, Septembre, 1931. 10 X 6f, Leiden , 1932. 

From the Executive Committee. 
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Jackson, A. V. Williams, Researches in Manichaeism with special 
reference to the Turfan fragments. (Indo-Iranian Ser., 13.) 
cfi ^ 9f X pi* New York, 1932. From Oxford University Press . 
“ Ko-ji-ki ” ... or Records of Ancient Matters, translation by 
B. H. Chamberlain. 2nd ed. with Annotations by . . . 
W. G. Aston. . . . Map. 9 X 6. Kobe, 1932. 

From 'Messrs. liecjan Paul Co. 
Koppers, W. 1. Die Frage des Mutterrechts . . . imalten China. 
(Anthropos, Bd. 25.) 

2. Der Hund in der Mythologie der zirkumpazifischen 
Volker. (Wiener Beitrage, 1930.) 

3. Tungusen und Miao. (Mitteil. der Anthropol. Gesells. in 
Wien, Bd. 60.) Ilf x 8, 9f x 6f. From the Author . 

Krishnamurti Sarma, Further Light on the Gaudapada Karikas. 

(Review of Philosophy and Religion, 3.) From the Author . 
Kurdisch-persische Forschungen . . . Abt. 3. (Nordwest- 
iranisch) Bd. 4. Mundarten der Zaza . . . bearbeitet 
von K. Hadank. 10 x 6f. Berlin , 1932. 

From Messrs, de Gruyter. 
Lahkavatara-sutra, . . . transl. . . . from the . . . Sanskrit by 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 9f x 7. London , 1932. 

From Messrs. Routledge. 
Leipziger Semitistische Studien, herausg. von A. Fischer u. 
H. Zimmern, Bd. 2. Neue Folge Bd. 3. Studien zur 
Geschichte der alteren arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, G. Richter. 
9f X 6f. Leipzig, 1908, 1932. Exchange. 

Mahabharata, The, (Southern Recension) . . . edit, by P. P. S. 
Sastri . . . Yols. i, ii, iii. 7f X 5f. Madras, [1931-2]. 

From Messrs. Ramaswamjy Sastrulu. 
Mahabharata, The, ed. by V. S. Sukthankar. Adiparvan : 

fasc, 5, 6. 12 X 9f. Poona, 1931-2. Subscription . 

Meulen, D. van der and Wissmann, IT. von, Hadramaut . . . 
Maps. (De Goeje Fund, 9.) 10 X 6f. Leyden , 1932, 

From Professor C. Snouclc Hurgronje. 
Modi, Sir J. J., Oriental Conference Papers . . . read at the ... 
Conference held in India. ...9x6. Bombay, 1932. 

. From the Author . ■ 

Moreland, W. H., Notes on Indian Maunds. (Indian Antiquary 
vol. 60, 61.) Ilf X 9. Bombay , 1932. # From the Author . 
Morgenstierne, Georg, Report on a Lingusitic Mission to North- 
Western India. (Inst, for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, 
Ser. C, 3, 1.) 9f x 6. Oslo, 1932. From the Author . 

Mysore. The Mysore Tribes and Castes, vol. 4, by H. V. 
Nanj unday ya and L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. . . . 9 X 6f . 
Mysore , 1931. From the University of Mysore. 

Naslr’d-din Hashimi, Yurop men dakhani MakhtutaL 
’Hindustani. 10x7. Hyderabad, 1932. From the Author. 


.. ■; 
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Pali Dictionary, begun by Y. Trenckner, . . . continued and edit, 
by D. Andersen and H. Smith. Vol. i, pt. 3, 4. 13 x 10. 
Copenhagen , 1931-2. From the Editors. 

Pathier-Bonnelle, F., Alphabets des ecritures cuneiformes. 

. . . Pamphlet. 105 X 7. Pam, 1931. 

From M. G. P, M aisonneu ve . 
Petrie, Flinders, MohenjoJDaro, (Ancient Egypt, June, 1932.) 

\\\ x S. London. From the Author. 

Pinot, Virgile. 1. La Chine et la formation de l’esprit 
philosophique en. France (1640-1740). 

2. Documents inedits relatifs a la connaissance de la Chine 
en France de 1685-1740. 10| X 7. Pam, 1932. 

From M. Geuthner. 

Platts, John T,, A Dictionary of Urdu, . . . Hindi, and English. 

Second edition. 10| X 7|. London , [1895]. Bought . 

Polska Akademja, . . . Memoires, 14. Schayer, Stanislav, 
Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus der Prasannapada . . . Bin- 
leitung, . . . 

Memoires, 15. Zajaczkowski, Ananjasz, Los suffixes . . . 

dans la langue des Karaims , . . 10 X 64. IF. Krakowie , 
1932. Exchange. 

Punjab Civil Secretariat, Press List of old Records, vol xxiii, 
1859-63. Lahore , [1929]. From the High Commissioner. 
Reallexicon der Assyriologie . . . herausg. von E. Ebeling und 
B. Meissner. Iter Bd. A-Bepaste. 11 x 71. Berlin , 
1928-31. From Messrs. Walter de G rug ter. 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques, T. 6, N o. 2 ; T. 7, Nos. 1, 2. 12 X 9. 

Paris. From Messrs. Van Oest. 

Riasanovsky, V. A., The Mongolian Law . , . Russian. 11 x 8. 
Harbin , 1931. 

1, The Influence of Chinese Law upon the Mongolian Law. 

[Transl. of ch. 6, pt. 1, The Mongolian Law.] Pamphlet. 
10 X 7. Peiping , 1931. 

2, Fundamental Institutions of Chinese Civil Law. Pamphlet. 
8 X 5|. Harbin , 1926. From the Author. 

Richards, I. A., Mencius on the Mind. ... 9 X 6. London , 1932. 

From Messrs. Kogan Paul <£• Co. 
Rosmarin, Aaron, Moses im Lichte der Agada/ 9 X 6. New 
York , 1932. ^ . From the Author. 

Sanjana, Rustamjl Edalji Pesotanji, ParsI puratan pavitr pustak : 
Zand Avasta. Gujarati. 9x6. Bombay , 1931. 

From the Author. 

Saraswati Bhavana Texts. 

No. 29. The Vritti Dipika. 

30. The Padartha Mandana. 

31. The Tantraratnam, pt. i. 

32. The Tattva Sara. 
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33. The Nyayakaustubha. 

34. The Advaita Vidyatilakam, pt. i. 

35. The Dharma Vijaya Nataka. 

Saraswati Studies, vol. vii. Ed. by Gopi Natha Kaviraja. 

9 X 5|. Government Sanskrit Library. Benares , 1929-30. 

From the Govt, of India. 
Sat he, Purushotam Bal Krishna, A Hindu King. (Hindu Law 
Journal, Bombay.) From the Author . 

Schurhammer, Georg, Die zeitgenossischen Quellen zur Geschichte 
P ortugiesisch- Asiens . . . zur Zeit des HI. Franz Xaver 
(1538-52). . . . Tafeln. ... 11 x 8. Leipzig , 1932. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 
Sellassie, Guebre, Chronique du regne de Menelik II. . . . 
Trad. . . . par T. Sellassie, t. ii. 11| X 8. Paris, 1932. 

From Messrs. Maisonmuve Freres . 
Skandasvamin and Mahesvara, Commentary . . . on The 
Xirukta, chaps. 2-6 . . . edit. ... by Lakshman Sarup. 

10 X 7. Lahore, 1931. From the, Editor. 

Societe Finno-Ougrienne, Memoires, 60, 61. 104 X 7. Helsinki , 

1931. Exchange. 

Soltau, T. Stanley, Korea ... and its Response to Christianity. 

10 X 6|. London, 1932. From World Dominion Press. 
Stein, Sir A., On Ancient Tracks past the Pamirs. (Himalayan 
Journal, vol. iv, 1932.) 9 X 6. Calcutta. From the Author. 

The Site of Alexander’s Passage of the Hydaspes . . . 

(Geographical Journal, vol. lxxx.) 10 X 6J. London , 1932. 

From the Author. 

Studia Orientalia, iv. 1, Songs of the Druzes, Transliterations, 
etc., by A. Saarisalo. 2, Chansons populaires turques du 
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